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THE   CHANTREY    BEQUEST. 


By    WILFRID    MP]YNELL. 


THE  life  of  Sir  Francis  Leggatt  Cliantrey, 
no  less  than  his  Beqnest,  affords  a 
chapter  of  surprises.  He  was  born 
in  1781,  near  Sheffield,  on  the  bracing  border- 
land of  Derbyshire  and  Yorkshire.  His 
father  was  a  farmer,  and  also  a  joiner,  so  that 
one  supposes  that  the  chisel  must  have  been 
a  familiar  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the 
boy  who  came  to  be  regarded  by  the  last 
generation  as  "  the  greatest  sculptor  England 
has  produced."  One  of  the  generally  re- 
membered sensations  of  childhood,  one  of 
its  solemn  moments,  is  that  of  the  first 
handling  of  the  real  chisel,  with  its  blue 
blade  and  its  mysterious  union  of  the  very 
sharp  edge  and  very  thick  shaft.  If  this 
weapon  of  many  possibilities  cannot  be  first 
handled  without  awe  by  the  general  inhabi- 
tants of  the  nursery,  the  boy  who  is  to  carve 
his  own  future  with  it  may  perhaps  be 
credited  with  some  strange  thrill  of  pre- 
monition. We  have  not  the  record  of  any 
such  in  Chan  trey's  case  ;  but  we  know  that 
in  a  small  dame-school  the  boy  learned  his 
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letters,  and  that,  in  1788,  writing  was  first 
practised  by  the  hand  which  later  used  that 
knowledge  to  inscribe  a  last  Avill  and  testa- 
ment, little  dreaming  it  would  lead  to  long 
discussions  in  the  Press,  in  tlie  Lords  Com- 
mittee Room,  in  Counsel's  Chambers,  in  the 
studios  and  the  street. 

The  boy,  when  he  was  sent  into  Sheffield 
with  his  father's  milk-cart, sometimes  lingered 
on  the  road  to  model  figures  out  of  the  moist 
clay.  He  is  next  heard  of  behind  the  counter 
of  a  Sheffield  grocer  ;  and  his  saying  comes 
down  :  "  I  would  rather  carve  mirror-frames 
for  Mr.  Ramsay  "—  a  calm  saying,  but  "  the 
ear  within  the  ear "  can  hear  behind  it  the 
plaintive  note,  and  the  hint  of  that  long 
suppression  and  bitter  boredom  undergone  by 
so  many  youths  yoked  to  an  uncongenial 
destiny.  Happily  this  boy  had  his  heart's 
desire — a  desire  enkindled  anew  each  time 
he  saw  in  Ramsay's  shop-window  two  little 
wax  figures  of  Faith  and  Charity.  The 
missing  member  of  the  trio  was  to  be  found 
in  the  heart  of  the  country  lad.     Hope  was 
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tlici'o— blindfold  then,  and  sad,  perhaps,  as 
AVatts  has  painted  and  Coventry  Patmore 
lias  snng  her  ;  bnt  Hope  that  prospered  with 
time  into  realisation. 

By  the  time  he  was  twenty-one  he  had 
saved  £50  w^ith  which  to  cancel  his  nnexpired 
indentures  and  be  free  to  follow  his  bent  ; 
and  the  thrift  which  accomplished  this  feat 
has  its  bearing  no  doubt  on  the  later  accumu- 
lations which  have  made  many  a  studio  happy 
and  have  enriched  the  nation — the  individual 


Rogers,  generally  called  "  the  poet,"  but 
better  "the  wit"  ;  and  he  exhibited  a  head  of 
Satan  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  1808.  *' I 
worked  at  it  in  a  garret,"  Chantrey  explained, 
"  with  a  paper  cap  on  my  head  ;  and,  as  I 
could  then  afford  only  one  candle,  I  stuck 
that  one  in  my  cap,  that  it  might  move  along 
with  me  and  give  me  light  whichever  way  I 
turned."  The  dangers,  not  less  than  the 
ingenuities,  strike  us  now ;  but  Chantrey 
does  not  name  them.     One  menace,  indeed, 
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citizen.  Sargent's  "Carnation  TJlv,  Tiily 
Rose,"  Clausen's  "At  tlie  Gate,"  \S  wan 's 
"  Prodigal,"  were  bouu'lit  for  us,  and  for  our 
descendants,  in  that  High  Street  shop  in 
Sheffield.  The  future  capitalist  was  as  yet  a 
man,  not  of  ca|)ital,  but  of  capitals.  He 
went  to  Dul)j"n,  where  he  got  a  fevei*  and 
became  bald  ;  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  had 
as  little  luck  in  getting  employment  as  he 
had  in  Dublin ;  and  then  to  London, 
there  to  stay.  He  passed  into  the  Royal 
Academy  Schools ;    he  carved  iu  wood  for 


he  mentions— that  of  the  self -consciousness 
likely  to  I'csult  from  someone's  tellinghim  that 
he  resembled  Shakespeare — a  similitude  that 
reappears  through  the  generations.  H  Chan- 
trey's  portraits — including  a  bust  by  his  own 
hand — do  him  no  injustice,  one  cannot  say 
that  the  likeness  strikes.  One  would  have 
named  as  his  "  double,"  not  Shakespeare, 
but  rather  the  contemporary  Duke  of  Kent. 
A  Prebendary's  monument  in  the  parish 
church  of  Slieffield  followed  as  a  commission  ; 
and  fortun^t^  is  the  gg^lptor  w^ho  gets  his 
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first  recognition  from  his  own  people  and 
place.  The  man  of  talent  who  is  not  without 
honour  save  in  his  own  conntrj  is  a  familiar 
type  :  his  bitter  speeches  against  his  own  be- 
longings fill  pages  of  biography.  Chantrey's 
happier  experience  no  doubt  did  something  to 
preserve  within  him  that  good  nature,  that 
gratitude  to  the  public  at  large,  which  later 
found  expression  in  his  Bequest.  A  com- 
mission for  colossal  busts  of  four  xidmirals 
for  Greenwich  Hospital  and  Trinity  House 
gave  him  metropolitan  fame  ;  and  a  bust  of 


Home  Tooke,  followed  by  £12,000  worth  of 
commissions,  gave  him  wliat  lie  needed  even 
more— money.  Fame  and  money  began  to 
step  out  together  ;  his  charge  of  one  hundred 
guineas  for  a  bust  rose  to  two  hundred  ;  and 
for  George  lY.  he  got  three  hundred — an 
addition  of  one  hundred,  so  runs  a  story  for 
the  credulous,  being  volunteered  by  the  King. 
This  was  the  time  when  Nollekens  had  one 
of  his  own  busts  removed  from  the  Academy 
to  make  room  for  one  of  Clian trey's,  and 
when  he  had  the  foi*mula  :  ''  If  you  want  a 
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bust,  Chuntrey's  tlie  luuii.''  Thusu  accredited 
instances  of  good  nature  are  a  part  of  the 
nation's  heritage  ;  very  literally  so,  for,  here 
again,  be  sure  that  the  uncovenanted  kind- 
nesses received  by  this  sculptor  from  the 
provinces  went  to  the  making  of  his  mind 
and  of  his  legacy.  Sorrow  is  commonly 
spoken  of  as  a  good- school:  but  the  observer 
of  life  knows  very  well  that  prosperity  is 
generally  a  better. 

Luck  came  to  Chantrey  with  his  marriage, 
too,    in  1811,    for   he    wedded    at    once    a 


Square,  his  Watt  in  Westminster  Abbey; 
and  nearly  everybody  has  seen  reproduced, 
in  some  form  or  other,  his  AVashington,  his 
(^anning,  his  Walter  Scott. 

Two  visits  to  Paris — one  of  them  in  the 
exciting  year  1815 — were  paid  by  Chantrey  ; 
and  a  turn  in  Italy,  in  the  company  of 
Jackson,  a  fellow-Yorkshireman  and  xicade- 
nn'cian,  and  a  portrait  painter  of  as  yet 
inadequately  recognised  distinction,  took  him 
to  the  Vatican  and  other  sculpture  galleries 
and  made   him    personally  acquainted   with 
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cousin  and  £10,000.  Little  things  went 
against  the  grain,  to  be  sure  ;  for  instance, 
the  production  of  his  statues  in  metal  rather 
than  in  marble.  But  he  was  not  allowed  to 
boycott  bronze  completely,  and  his  George  lY. 
for  Trafalgar  Square  and  his  Wellington  for 
the  front  of  the  Royal  Exchange  were  cast 
at  a  foundry  of  his  own  in  Pimlico,  not  far 
from  his  own  dwelling.  Other  statues  of  his 
with  which  Londoners  became  as  familiar 
as  they  are  with  the  controversies  that  now 
envelop  his  name,  are  his  Pitt  in  Hanover 


Canova  and  Thorvaldsen.  Indeed,  at  parting, 
Chantrey  and  Canova  exchanged  cloaks.  A 
modern  traveller  in  Italy,  caught  into  its 
seventh  heavens,  loving  its  atmosphere,  its 
people,  its  religion,  its  art,  found  that  she 
had  to  preserve  her  loyalty  to  her  own 
Northern  land  by  repeating,  as  she  went 
about,  the  names,  "  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
W^ordsworth,  Shelley,  Keats."  Chantrey  did 
not  need  these  for  a  talisman.  W^hen  he 
went  to  the  Quirinal,  he  found  no  pictures 
that   pleased    him   so    well  as   Sir   Thomas 
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Lawrence's  portraits  of  the  Pope  and  of 
Gartliiial  Gonealvi.  We  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
patriot  rattier  than  of  the  man  of  fine  taste. 
Later  tbe  patriot  made  the  famons  Beqnest ; 
and  if  there  has  heen  an  hereditary  lack  of 
finality  in  judgment  in  some  of  the  pnrchases 
made  by  Chantrey's  trustees,  let  the  "  one- 
man  "  men  who  distrust  committees  remark 
that  we  are  not  sure  that  the  generous  donor 
himself  would  have  escaped  mistakes.  Chan- 
trey  himself  did  many  sketches.  He  painted 
])ortraits  in  early  life  ;  and,  what  is  more  to 
the  point,  Constable  says  in  a  letter  dated 


182()  :  ^' Chantrey  loves  painting  and  is 
always  upstairs.  He  works  now  and  then 
on  my  pictures."" 

Even  in  those  early  days  there  was  an 
outcry  against  the  Royal  Academy ;  Chantrey 
himself  had  been  very  much  its  critic  and 
opponent  in  the  days  prior  to  his  election  as 
an  Associate  in  1816,  to  full  membership 
only  two  years  later.  In  1837,  the  first 
year  of  the  Victorian  Era,  he  received  an 
additional  mark  of  trust — being  elected  to 
be  a  trustee  and  auditor.  His  friendship 
with    fellow-Academicians, .  artists    ranging 
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from  Constable  to  Benjaniiii  W^est,  i'roui 
Jackson  to  Jones,  from  Turner  to  Mulready, 
linked  him  more  closely  to  the  institution 
that  he  was  to  benefit  in  the  future. 
Northcote  was  so  far  an  admirer  of  Chantrey 
that  he  left  money  for  a  monument  of 
himself  to  be  executed  by  Chantrey.  The 
time  for  Chan  trey's  own  monument  came  in 
1841.  He  returned  from  Norwich,  where 
he  had  superintended  the  erection  of  his 
statue  of  Bishop  Bathurst  in  the  Cathedral 
there,  to  find  himself  feeling  ill ;  and  while 
he  was  walking  near  Buckingham  Palace  one 
evening  he  was  seized  with  acute  sickness, 
and  got  home  only  in  time  to  die — 
"  from  a  spasm  of  the  heart,"  the  coroner 
recorded.  The  coffin-plate  bore  the  bare 
inscription :  "  Sir  Francis  Chantrey,  R.A. 
Died  November  25,  1841,  aged  sixty  years." 
Snch,  in  brief,  is  the  history  of  Chantrey 's 
life  :  with  an  accent  on  those  events,  ties, 
and  kindlinesses  which  bear,  to  some  extent, 
on  his  intentions— nowadays  often  in  dispute 
— when  he  made  his  will,  and  on  the  interpre- 
tation, still  more  loudly  challenged,  given  to 
it  by  his  trustees.  By  the  terms  of  that  will 
Sir  Francis  left  a  sum  which  yields  a  noble 
income  of  between  £2,000  and  £8,000  a  year 
to  be  expended  on  forming  a  collection  of 
the  best  works  in  painting  and  sculpture 
"  executed  within  the  shores  of  Great  Britain  " 
by  artists,  Enghsh  or  foreign,  living  or  dead. 
The  Council  of  the  Royal  Academy  has  to 
choose  such  works  ;  and  to  the  President,  in 
reward  of  his  labours  (so  that  labours  were 
contemplated,  many  parley ings  with  persons 
of  importance,  and  a  journey  here  or  there, 
we  may  presume),  was  left  an  annual  stipend 
of  £300,  and  to  the  secretary  a  like  stipend  of 
£50.  The  purchased  works  were  to  be 
publicly  exhibited  for  at  least  a  month  "in  the 
annual  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  or 
in  some  important  exhibition  of  Fine  Arts  " 
— a  condition  the  Tate  Gallery  itself  now 
fulfils.  For  time  has  brought  to  pass  the 
thing  Chantrey  desired  when  he  wrote  :  "And 
it  is  my  wish  and  intention  that  the  works 
of  art  so  purchased  shall  be  collected  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  and  establishing  a  public 
National  Collection  of  British  Fine  Art,  in 
the  confident  expectation  that,  whenever  the 
collection  shall  become  or  be  considered  of 
sufficient  importance,  the  Government  of  the 
country  will  provide  a  suitable  or  proper 
building  for  their  preservation  and  exhibition 
as  the  property  of  the  nation,  free  of  all 
charges  whatever  on  my  estate."  The  one 
further  and  governing  condition  remains  to 
be  stated  :  "  And  my  will  further  is  that,  in 


making  such  purchases,  preference  shall,  oti 
all  occasions,  be  given  to  works  of  the  highest 
merit  that  can  be  obtained,  and  that  the 
pri(:j6S  to  be  obtained  for  the  same  shall  be 
liberal ;  .  .  .  and  my  will  further  is  that 
such  President  and  Council,  in  making  their 
decision,  shall  have  regard  solely  to  the 
intrinsic  merit  of  the  work  in  question,  and 
not  permit  any  feeling  of  sympathy  for  an 
artist  or  his  family,  by  reason  of  his  or  their 
circumstances  or  otherwise,  to  influence 
them."  For  the  rest,  the  income  need  not 
be  expended  in  any  given  year,  if  "  works  of 
the  highest  merit  "  are  not  on  sale,  but  can  be 
accumulated  for  five  years  together,  if  need  be. 
The  terms  of  the  will,  under  which  the 
citizen  is  made  every  year  a  "  patron  "  of 
the  arts,  are,  therefore,  very  plain.  Only 
one  point  has  been  in  legal  dispute — whether 
a  commission  can  be  given,  beforehand,  to  a 
sculptor  for  a  bronze  cast  of  his  clay  model. 
The  Courts  said  "  No " ;  and  Chantrey's 
dislike  of  the  metal,  along  with  the  words  of 
the  will,  may  well  be  quoted  in  support.  In 
practice,  the  rule  which  allows  the  purchase 
of  works  by  dead  masters  has  been  practically 
a  dead  letter — Hilton's  "  Christ  Crowned 
with  Thorns,"  and  Chantrey's  own  portrait 
being  the  sole  acquisitions  under  this  head. 
The  rule  that  allows  earlier  pictures  by 
living  artists  to  be  acquired  has  also  gone 
into  desuetude.  A  dead  letter  has  been  the 
rule  that  the  works  of  foreign  artists  may 
be  acquired  ;  dead,  save  in  the  case  of  one 
artist,  American  born,  and  not  naturalised, 
though  resident  in  England.  The  freedom 
to  buy  works  executed  in  past  years  has  been 
practically  a  dead  letter,  and  the  injunction 
that  no  personal  claims  should  be  considered 
by  the  purchasers,  but  only  the  supremacy 
of  the  picture,  has  been  observed  only  if  the 
exhibitor  at  the  Academy  is  the  acknowledged 
master  ;  for  to  him  has  gone  almost  the 
entire  £60,000  already  expended  since  the 
funds  left  by  Chantrey,  subject  to  a  certain 
life-interest,  became  available.  The  Academ- 
icians naturally  have  their  preferences  ;  they 
are  Burlington  House  patriots.  Many  artists 
who  have  chosen  to  be  absentees  from  the 
Academy  suffer  exclusion  from  the  National 
Gallery  of  British  Art  in  consequence,  and 
among  foreigners  painting  in  England, 
Boldini  has  been  ignored,  so  has  Mancini,  so 
has  Monet.  The  questions  which  yearly  come 
under  debate  are  important  to  both  sides — 
the  Academy  Council  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  whole  body  of  educated  artistic  opinion 
on  the  other.  The  Lords  Committee,  moved 
for  by  Lord  Lytton,  became  inevitable  ;  and 
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as  such  was  accepted  by  the  Government,  with 
just  a  touch  of  the  regret  that  banqueters  at 
a  hospitable  board  are  calculated  to  feel  and, 
if  they  can,  to  act  upon. 

Meanwhile  there  is  the  pleasant  task  of 
thanking  the  President  and  Council  of  the 
Royal  Academy  for  purchases  all  agree  to  be 
good.  There  are  treasures  at  Millbank — 
no  doubt  of  that.  A  few  notes  in  passing 
are  all  that  we  may  allow  ourselves.  Lord 
Leighton's  "Athlete  Struggling  with  a 
Python "  dates  back  to  1877,  and  the 
£2,000  paid  for  it  secured  a  bronze  that 
is  eloquent  of  one  of  the  most  attracting 
personalities  of  his  day.  Onslow  Ford's 
"Folly,"  Mr.  Goscombe  John's  "Boy  at 
Play,"  Mr.  Colton's  "Girdle,"  his  "Spring- 
tide of  Life,"  Mr.  Pegram's  "  Ignis  Fatuus," 
Mr.  Thornycroft's  "  Teucer,"  are  also  there 
to  represent  the  sculpture  of  the  later 
Victorian  Era,  but  there  is,  unhappily,  no 
Gilbert  or  Frampton. 

At  the  Tate  Gallery,  too,  Mr.  J.  M.  Swan 
appears  only  as  a  painter;  and  his  "Prodigal 
Son  "  beckons  to  us  from  the  walls  as  one  of 
the  very  few  works  the  collection  holds  from 
the  hand  of  a  colorist. 

To  the  great  name  of  Millais,  the  Chanti'ey 
Purchasers  will  some  day,  we  hope,  be  able 
to  do  the  justice  of  adding  to  this  collection 
one  of  those  Pre-Raphaelite  pictures  of  his 
which  come  from  time  to  time  into  the 
market,  assuring  the  world  that  it  did  possess 
in  the  early  Victorian  days  a  very  great 
painter.  The  "Speak!  Speak!  "at  the  Tate 
Gallery  is  not  interesting  by  any  qualities  of 
dramatic  expression  or  of  creation.  Such  an 
example  suggests  that  a  picture  has  some- 
times been  bought  by  the  Council,  not  for  the 
sake  of  the  picture,  but  for  the  sake  of  the 
artist's  name.  Far  more  interesting,  if  quite 
as  risky,  is  the  contrary  impulse  which  has  led 
to  the  purchase  of  works  which,  painted  by 
men  almost  unknown,  had  a  sudclen  vogue. 
They  seemed,  as  some  authors  do,  to  have 
made  a  hit  which  was  likely  to  leave  its  mark. 

Of  some  of  the  younger  painters  the  Fund 


has  availed  itself  twice  over.  Mr.  Henry 
Tuke,  A.R.A.,  has  his  "All  Hands  to  the 
Pumps!"  and  his  "August  Blue";  Mr. 
Adrian  Stokes  his  "  Upland  and  Sky "  and 
his  "August  in  the  Mountains." 

The  best  tribute  that  can  be  paid  to  the 
charm  and  quality  of  a  proportion  of  the 
Chantrey  Bequest  pictures  is  to  be  found  in 
the  unwillingness  of  the  visitor  to  leave 
them.  Once  at  Millbank,  he  wishes  to  remain 
their  prisoner,  and,  like  the  parting  lover  in 
Christina  Rossetti's  poem,  "half  turns  to  go, 
yet,  turning,  stays."  To  catch  a  last  look 
at  Mr.  J.  J.  Shannon's  "  Flower  Girl  "  is  to 
return  again  to  admire  its  masterly  qualities 
of  life  and  beauty.  The  opportunity  to  get 
such  a  picture  was  unique,  and  the  Purchasers 
took  it.  This  picture  might  be  put  in 
evidence,  with  the  La  Thangue,  the  Arnesby 
Brown,  the  Aumonier,  and  others  of  which 
space  forbids  the  mention,  if  ever  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  alienate  this  Chantrey 
endowment  even  as  endowments  of  another 
sort  have  been  alienated  throughout  the  land. 

Nor  may  the  visitor  leave  without  a  feeling 
of  gratitude  towards  his  host  at  the  Tate 
Gallery,  for  there  is  no  collection  in  Europe 
more  admirably  displayed.  The  Curator, 
Mr.  D.  S.  MacColl,  in  the  hanging  and 
grouping  of  the  canvases,  so  helps  the'sight- 
seer  to  appreciate  and  appraise  the  pictures 
at  their  true  worth,  that  the  "art  headache," 
of  which  there  is  a  yearly  epidemic  at  Bur- 
lington House,  is  unknown  at  Millbank. 

The  selection  of  pictures  here  reproduced 
has  been  governed  partly  by  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  Chantrey  purchases  have  but 
lately  been  seen  in  these  pages  in  the  series 
of  articles  on  the  work  of  their  respective 
artists.  That  series  has  already  included 
the  Chantrey  pictures  of  Sir  William  Q. 
Orchardson,  Mr.  Frank  Dicksee,  Mr.  W.  F. 
Yeames,  Mr.  Seymour  Lucas,  and  of  such 
younger  artists  as  Mr.  Frank  Bramley,  Mr. 
Ralph  Peacock,  Mr.  Frank  Craig,  and  Mr. 
Leonard  Campbell  Taylor,  and  others  are  in 
preparation  for  future  numbers. 


LILAC. 

I  TPON  my  shuddering  belfry  of  emerald  leaves, 
^     Full  high  above  the  dimness  of  the  lawn, 
Are  set  my  chimes  of  passion's  royal  shade, 
Roped  with  the  rainbowed  ribbons  of  the  dawn. 

When  night's  quiet  feet  are  swift  upon  the  hills, 
Her  sombre  garments  folded  in  the  dells, 
From  out  the  dark  the  lady  moon  puts  forth 
Pale  silver  hands  and  rings  my  jewelled  bells. 

ARCHIBALD    SULLIVAN, 


THE    HOUSE    OF    MAPUHI. 


By    jack    LONDON. 


ESPITE  the  heavy 
clumsmess  of  her 
lines,  the  Aorai 
handled  easily  in 
the  hght  breeze, 
and  her  captain  ran 
her  well  in  before 
he  hove- to  jnst 
outside  the  snck 
of  the  surf.  The 
atoll  of  Hikuern 
lay  low  on  the  water — a  circle  of  pounded 
coral  sand  a  hundred  yards  wide,  twenty 
miles  in  circumference,  and  from  three  to 
five  feet  above  high -water  mark.  On  the 
bottom  of  the  huge  and  glassy  lagoon  was 
much  pearl  shell,  and  from  the  deck  of  the 
schooner,  across  the  slender  ring  of  the 
atoll,  the  divers  could  be  seen  at  work. 
But  the  lagoon  had  no  entrance  for  even  a 
trading  schooner.  With  a  favouring  breeze, 
cutters  could  win  in  through  the  tortuous 
and  shallow  channel,  but  the  schooners  lay 
off  and  on  outside,  and  sent  in  their  small 
boats. 

The  Aorai  swung  out  a  boat  smartly,  into 
which  .sprang  half-a-dozen  brown-skinned 
sailors  clad  only  in  scarlet  loin-cloths.  They 
took  the  oars,  while  in  the  stern-sheets,  at  the 
steering  sweep,  stood  a  young  man  garbed 
in  the  tropic  white  that  marks  the  European. 
But  he  was  not  all  European.  The  golden 
strain  of  Polynesia  betrayed  itself  in  the 
sun-gilt  of  his  fair  skin,  and  cast  up  golden 
sheens  and  lights  through  the  glimmering 
blue  of  his  eyes.  Raoul  he  was,  Alexandre 
Raoul,  youngest  son  of  Marie  Raoul,  the 
Avealthy  quarter-caste  who  owned  and  man- 
aged half-a-dozen  trading  schooners  similar 
to  the  Aorai.  Across  an  eddy  just  outside 
the  entrance,  and  in  and  through  and  over 
a  boiling  tide-rip,  the  boat  fought  its  way  to 
the  mirrored  calm  of  the  lagoon.  Young 
Raoul  leaped  out  upon  the  white  sand  and 
shook  hands  with  a  tall  native.  The  man's 
chest  and  shoulders  were  magnificent,  but 
the  stump  of  a  right  arm,  beyond  the  flesh 
of  which  the  age-whitened  bone  projected 
several  inches,  attested  the  encounter  with  a 
shark  that  Jiad  put  cUi  end  to  his  diving  days, 


and  made  him  a  fawner  and  an  intriguer 
for  small  favours. 

"  Have  you  heard,  Alec  ?  "  were  his  first 
words.  "  Mapuhi  has  found  a  pearl— such  a 
pearl !  Never  was  there  one  like  it  ever 
fished  up  in  Hikueru,  nor  in  all  the 
Paumotus,  nor  in  all  the  world.  Buy  it 
from  him.  He  has  it  now.  And  remember 
that  I  told  you  first.  He  is  a  fool,  and  you 
can  get  it  cheap.      Have  you  any  tobacco  ?  " 

Straight  up  the  beach  to  a  shack  under  a 
pan  dan  us  tree  Raoul  headed.  He  was  his 
mother's  supercargo,  and  his  business  was  to 
comb  all  the  Paumotus  for  the  wealth  of 
copra,  shell,  and  pearls  that  they  yielded  up. 

He  was  a  young  supercargo — it  was  his 
second  voyage  in  such  capacity — and  he 
suffered  much  secret  worry  from  his  lack 
of  experience  in  pricing  pearls.  But  when 
Mapuhi  exposed  the  pearl  to  his  siglit,  he 
managed  to  suppress  the  startle  it  gave  him, 
and  to  maintain  a  careless,  commercial 
expression  on  his  face.  For  the  pearl  had 
struck  him  a  blow.  It  was  large  as  a 
pigeon  egg^  a  perfect  sphere,  of  a  Avhiteness 
that  reflected  opalescent  lights  from  all 
colours  about  it.  It  was  alive  !  Never  had 
he  seen  anything  like  it.  When  Mapuhi 
dropped  it  into  his  hand,  he  was  surprised 
by  the  weight  of  it.  That  showed  that  it 
was  a  good  pearl.  He  examined  it  closely 
through  a  pocket  magnifying-glass.  It  was 
without  flaw  or  blemish.  The  purity  of  it 
seemed  almost  to  melt  into  the  atmosphere 
out  of  his  hand.  In  the  shade  it  was  softly 
luminous,  gleaming  like  a  tender  moon.  So 
translucently  white  was  it  that  when  he 
dropped  it  into  a  glass  of  water,  he  had 
difliculty  in  finding  it.  So  straight  and 
swiftly  had  it  sunk  to  bottom  that  he  knew 
its  weight  was  excellent. 

''  Well,  what  do  you  want  for  it  ? "  he 
asked,  with  a  fine  assumption  of  nonchalance. 

"  I  want "  Mapuhi  began;  and  behind 


him,  framing  his  own  dark  face,  the  djirk 
faces  of  two  women  and  a  girl  nodded 
concurrence  in  what  he  wanted.  Their 
heads  were  bent  forward,  they  were  animated 
by  a  suppressed  eagerness,  their  eyes  flashed 
avariciously. 
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"  I  want  a  house,"  Mapuhi  went  on.  "  It 
must  have  a  roof  of  galvanized  iron  and  an 
octagon  drop-clock.  It  must  be  six  fathoms 
long,  with  a  porch  all  around.  A  big  room 
must  be  in  the  centre,  with  a  round  table  in 
the  middle  of  it,  and  that  octagon  drop-clock 
on  the  wall.  There  must  be  four  bedrooms, 
two  on  each  side  of  the  big  room,  and  in 
each  bedroom  must  be  an  iron  bed,  two 
chairs,  and  a  washstand.     And  back  of  the 


and  heartily — but  while  he  laughed,  he 
secretly  performed  problems  in  mental  arith- 
metic. He  had  never  built  a  house  in  his 
life,  and  his  notions  concerning  house- 
building were  hazy.  AVhile  he  laughed,  he 
calculated  the  cost  of  the  voyage  to  Tahiti 
for  materials,  of  the  materials  themselves,  of 
the  voyage  back  again  to  Fakarava,  and  the 
cost  of  landing  the  materials  and  of  building 
the  house.     It  would  come  to  four  thousand 


'  I  want  a  house.'  " 


house  must  be  a  kitchen,  a  good  kitchen, 
with  pots  and  pans  and  a  stove.  And  you 
must  build  the  house  on  my  island,  which  is 
Fakarava." 

"  Is  that  all  ?  "  Raoul  asked  incredulously. 

"  There  must  be  a  sewing  machine,"  spoke 
up  Tefara,  Mapuhi's  wife. 

"  Not  forgetting  the  octagon  drop-clock," 
added  Nauri,  Mapuhi's  mother. 

"  Yes,  that  is  all,"  said  Mapuhi. 

Young  Baoul  laughed~be  laughed  long 


French  dollars,  allowing  a  margin  for  safety. 
Four  thousand  Fiench  dollars  were  equiva- 
lent to  tweniy  thousand  francs.  It  was 
impossible.  How  was  he  to  know  the  value 
of  such  a  pearl  ?  Twenty  thousand  francs 
was  a  lot  of  money— and  of  his  mother's 
money  at  that. 

"  Mapuhi,"  he  said,  *'  you  are  a  big  fool. 
Set  a  money  price." 

But  Mapuhi  ghook  his  head,  and  tlie  three 
heads  behind  liim  shook  with  his. 
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"  I  want  the  house,"  he  said.  "  It  must 
be  six  fathoms  long,  with  a  porch  all 
around " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  Raoul  interrupted,  "I  know 
all  about  your  house  ;  but  it  won't  do.  I'll 
give  you  a  thousand  Chili  dollars." 

The  four  heads  chorused  a  silent  negative. 

"  And  a  hundred  Chili  dollars  in  trade." 

"  I  want  the  house,"  Mapuhi  began. 

"  What  good  will  the  house  do  you  ? " 
Raoul  demanded.  "  The  first  hurricane  that 
comes  along  will  wash  it  away.  You  ought 
to  know.  Captain  Raffy  says  it  looks  like 
a  hurricane  right  now.'' 

"  Not  on  Fakarava,"  said  Mapuhi ;  "  the 
land  is  much  higher  there.  On  this  island, 
yes  ;  any  hurricane  can  sweep  Hikueru.  I 
will  have  the  house  on  Fakarava.  It  must 
be  six  fathoms  long,  with  a  porch  all 
around " 

And  Raoul  listened  again  to  the  tale  of 
the  house.  Several  hours  he  spent  in  the 
endeavour  to  hammer  the  house-obsession 
out  of  Mapuhi's  mind  ;  but  Mapuhi's  mother 
and  wife,  and  Ngakura,  Mapuhi's  daughter, 
bolstered  him  in  his  resolve  for  the  house. 
Through  the  open  doorway,  while  he  listened 
for  the  twentieth  time  to  the  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  house  that  was  wanted,  Raoul 
saw  his  schooner's  second  boat  draw  up  on 
the  beach.  The  sailors  rested  on  the;  oars, 
advertising  haste  to  be  gone.  The  first 
mate  of  the  Aorai  sprang  ashore,  exchanged 
a  word  with  the  one-armed  native,  then 
hurried  towards  Raoul.  The  day  grew 
suddenly  dark  as  a  squall  obscured  the  face 
of  the  sun.  Across  the  lagoon  Raoul  could 
see  approaching  the  ominous  line  of  the  puff 
of  wind. 

"  Captain  Raffy  says  you've  got  to  get 
outa  here,"  was  the  mate's  greeting.  "  If 
there's  any  shell,  we've  got  to  run  the 
risk  of  picking  it  up  later  on,  so  he  says. 
The  barometer's  dropped  to  twenty-nine— 
seventy." 

The  gust  of  wind  struck  the  pandanus 
tree  overhead,  and  tore  through  the  palms 
beyond,  flinging  half-a-dozen  ripe  cocoa- 
nuts,  with  heavy  thuds,  to  the  ground. 
Then  came  the  rain  out  of  the  distance, 
advancing  with  the  roar  of  a  gale  of  wind  and 
causing  the  water  of  the  lagoon  to  smoke  in 
driven  windrows.  The  sharp  rattle  of  the 
first  drops  were  on  the  leaves  when  Raoul 
sprang  to  his  feet. 

"  A  thousand  Chili  dollars,  cash  down, 
Mapuhi,"  he  said,  ''and  two  hundred  Chili 
dollars  in  trade." 

"  I  want  a  house -"  the  other  began. 


"  Mapuhi,"  Raoul  yelled,  in  order  to  make 
himself  heard,  "  you  are  a  fool  !  " 

^  He  flung  out  of  the  house  and,  side  by 
side  with  the  mate,  fought  his  way  down  the 
beach  towards  the  boat.  They  could  not  see 
the  boat.  The  tropic  rain  sheeted  about 
them  so  that  they  could  see  only  the  beach 
under  their  feet  and  the  spiteful  little  waves 
from  the  lagoon  that  snapped  and  bit  at  the 
sand.  A  figure  appeared  through  the  deluge. 
It  was  Huru-Huru,  the  man  with  the  one 
arm. 

"  Did  you  get  the  pearl  ?  "  he  yelled  in 
Raoul's  ear. 

"  Mapuhi  is  a  fool !  "  was  the  answering 
yell,  and  the  next  moment  they  were  lost  to 
each  other  in  the  descending  water. 

Half  an  hour  later,  Huru-Huru,  watching 
from  the  seaw^ard  side  of  the  atoll,  saw  the 
two  boats  hoisted  in,  and  the  Aorai  pointing 
her  nose  out  to  sea.  And  near  her,  just 
come  in  from  the  sea  on  the  wings  of  the 
squall,  he  saw  another  schooner  hove-to  and 
dropping  a  boat  into  the  water.  He  knew 
her.  She  was  the  Orohena,  owned  by  Toriki, 
the  half-caste  trader,  who  served  as  his  own 
supercargo,  and  who  doubtlessly  was  even 
then  in  the  stern-sheets  of  the  boat.  Huru- 
Huru  chuckled.  He  knew  that  Mapuhi 
owed  Toriki  for  trade  goods  advanced  the 
year  before. 

The  squall  had  passed.  The  hot  sun  was 
blazing  down,  and  the  lagoon  was  once  more 
a  mirror.  But  the  air  was  sticky,  like 
mucilage,  and  the  weight  of  it  seemed  to 
burden  the  lungs  and  make  breathing 
difficult. 

"  Have  you  heard  the  news,  Toriki  ?  " 
Huru-Huru  asked.  "  Mapuhi  has  found  a 
pearl.  Never  was  there  a  pearl  like  it  ever 
fished  up  in  Hikueru,  nor  anywhere  in  the 
Paumotus,  nor  anywhere  in  all  the  world. 
Mapuhi  is  a  fool.  Besides,  he  owes  you 
money.  Remember  that  I  told  you  first. 
Have  you  any  tobacco  ?  " 

And  to  the  grass-shack  of  Mapuhi  went 
Toriki.  He  was  a  masterful  man,  withal  a 
fairly  stupid  one.  Carelessly  he  glanced  at 
tlie  wonderful  pearl — glanced  for  a  moment 
only — and  carelessly  he  dropped  it  into  his 
pocket. 

"  You  are  lucky,"  he  said.  "  It  is  a  nice 
pearl.     I  will  give  you  credit  on  the  books." 

"  I  want  a  house,"  Mapuhi  began  in  con- 
sternation.    "  It  must  be  six  fathoms " 

"Six  fathoms  your  grandmother!"  was 
the  trader's  retort.  "You  want  to  pay  up 
your  debts,  that's  what  you  want.  You 
owed  me  twelve  hundred  dollars  Chili.  Very 
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well ;  jou  owe  them  no  longer.  The  amount 
is  squared.  Besides,  I  will  give  you  credit 
for  two  hundred  Chili.  If,  when  I  get  to 
Tahiti,  the  pearl  sells  well,  I  will  give  you 
credit  for  another  hundred — that  will  make 
three  hundred — but,  mind,  only  if  the  pearl 
sells  well.     T  may  even  lose  money  on  it." 

Mapuhi  folded  his  arms  in  sorrow  and  sat 
with  bowed  head.  He  had  been  robbed  of 
his  pearl.  In  place  of  the  house,  he  had  paid 
up  a  debt.  There  was  nothing  to  show  for 
the  pearl. 

"  You  are  a  fool !  "  said  Tefara. 

"  You  are  a  fool !  "  said  Nauri,  his  mother. 
"  Why  did  you  let  the  pearl  into  his  hand  t " 

"  What  was  I  to  do  ?  "  Mapuhi  protested. 
"  I  owed  him  the  money.  He  knew  I  had 
the  pearl.  You  heard  him  yourself  ask  to 
see  it.  I  had  not  told  him ;  he  knew. 
Somebody  else  told  him.  And  I  owed  him 
the  money." 

"  Mapuhi  is  a  fool !  "  mimicked  Ngakura. 

She  was  twelve  years  old  and  did  not  know 
any  better.  Mapuhi  relieved  his  feelings  by 
sending  her  reeling  from  a  box  on  the  ear, 
while  Tefara  and  Nauri  burst  into  tears  and 
continued  to  upbraid  him,  after  the  manner 
of  women. 

Huru-Huru,  watching  on  the  beach,  saw  a 
third  schooner  that  he  knew  heave- to  outside 
the  entrance  and  drop  a  boat.  It  was  the 
Hira,  well  named,  for  she  was  owned  by 
Levy,  the  German  Jew,  the  greatest  pearl- 
buyer  of  them  all,  and,  as  was  well  known, 
Hira  was  the  Tahitian  god  of  fishermen  and 
thieves. 

"  Have  you  heard  the  news  ?  "  Huru-Huru 
asked,  as  Levy,  a  fat  man  with  massive, 
asymmetrical  features,  stepped  out  upon  the 
beach.  "  Mapuhi  has  found  a  pearl.  There 
was  never  a  pearl  like  it  in  Hikueru,  in  all  the 
Paumotus,  in  all  the  world.  Mapuhi  is  a 
fool.  He  has  sold  it  to  Toriki  for  fourteen 
hundred  Chili — I  listened  outside  and  heard. 
Toriki  is  likewise  a  fool.  You  can  buy  it 
from  him  cheap.  Remember  that  I  told  you 
first.     Have  you  any  tobacco  ?  " 

"  Where  is  Toriki  ?  " 

"  In  the  house  of  Captain  Lynch,  drinking 
absinth.     He  has  been  there  an  hour." 

And  w4iile  Levy  and  Toriki  drank  absinth 
and  chaffered  over  the  pearl,  Huru-Huru 
listened  outside  and  heard  the  stupendous 
price  of  twenty-five  thousand  francs  agreed 
upon. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  both  the  Orohena 
and  the  Hira,  running  in  close  to  the  shore, 
began  firing  guns  and  signalling  frantically. 
The  threo  men  stepped  outside  in  time  to 


see  the  two  schooners  go  hastily  about  and 
head  off  shore,  dropping  mainsails  and 
flying-jibs  on  the  run  in  the  teeth  of  the 
squall  that  heeled  them  far  over  on  the 
whitened  water.  Then  the  rain  blotted 
them  out. 

"They'll  be  back  after  it's  over,"  said 
Toriki.  "  We'd  better  be  getting  out  of 
here." 

"I reckon  the  glass  has  fallen  some  more," 
said  Captain  Lynch. 

He  was  a  white-bearded  sea-captain,  too 
old  for  service,  who  had  learned  that  the 
only  way  to  live  on  comfortable  terms  with 
his  asthma  was  on  Hikueru.  He  went  inside 
to  look  at  the  barometer. 

They  heard  him  exclaim,  and  rushed  in 
to  join  with  him  at  staring  at  a  dial  which 
marked  twenty-nine — twenty. 

Again  they  came  out,  this  time  anxiously 
to  consult  sea  and  sky.  The  squall  had 
cleared  away,  but  the  sky  remained  over- 
cast. The  two  schooners,  under  all  sail  and 
joined  by  a  third,  could  be  seen  making 
back.  A  veer  in  the  wind  induced  them  to 
slack  off  sheets,  and  five  minutes  afterwards 
a  sudden  veer  from  the  opposite  quarter 
caught  all  three  scliooners  aback,  and  those 
on  shore  could  see  the  boom-tackles  being 
slacked  away  or  cast  off  on  the  jump.  The 
sound  of  the  surf  was  loud,  hollow,  and 
menacing,  and  a  heavy  swell  was  setting  in. 
A  terrible  sheet  of  lightning  burst  before 
their  eyes,  illuminating  the  dark  day,  and 
the  thunder  rolled  wildly  about  them. 

Toriki  and  Levy  broke  into  a  run  for 
their  boats,  the  latter  ambling  along  like  a 
panic-stricken  hippopotamus.  As  their  two 
boats  swept  out  the  entrance,  they  passed 
the  boat  of  the  Aorai  coming  in.  In  the 
stern-sheets,  encouraging  the  rowers,  was 
Raoul.  Unable  to  shake  the  vision  of  the 
pearl  from  his  mind,  he  was  returning  to 
accept  Mapuhi's  price  of  a  house. 

He  landed  on  the  beach  in  the  midst  of  a 
driving  thunder-squall  that  was  so  dense  that 
he  collided  with  Huru-Huru  before  he  saw 
him. 

"  Too  late ! "  yelled  Huru-Huru.  "  Mapuhi 
sold  it  to  Toriki  for  fourteen  hundred  Chili, 
and  Toriki  sold  it  to  Levy  for  twenty-five 
thousand  francs,  and  licvy  will  sell  it  in 
France  for  a  hundred  thousand  francs ! 
Have  you  any  tobacco  ?  " 

Raoul  felt  relieved  ;  his  troubles  about 
the  pearl  were  over.  He  need  not  worry 
any  more,  even  if  he  had  not  got  the  pearl. 
But  he  did  not  believe  Huru-Huru.  Mapuhi 
might  well  have  sold  it  for  fourteen  hundred 
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Chili,  Imfc  that  Levy,  who  knew  pearls, 
should  have  paid  twenty-five  thonsand  francs 
was  too  wide  a  stretch.  Raoul  decided  to 
interview  Captain  Lynch  on  the  subject ;  but 
when  he  arrived  at  that  ancient  mariner's 
house,  he  found  him  looking  wide-eyed  at 
the  barometer. 

"  What  do  you  read  it  ?  "  Captain  Lynch 
asked  anxiously,  rubbing  his  spectacles  and 
staring  again  at  the  instrument. 

"  Twenty-nine — ten,"  said  Raoul.  ''  I  have 
never  seen  it  so  low  before." 


One  of  the  sailors  from  the  boat  pointed  at 
the  mouth  of  the  passage  and  shook  his  head. 
Raoul  looked  and  saw  a  white  anarchy  of 
foam  and  surge. 

"  I  guess  I'll  stay  with  you  to-night, 
captain,"  he  said  ;  then  turned  to  the  sailor 
and  told  him  to  haul  the  boat  out  and  to  find 
shelter  for  himself  and  fellows. 

"  Twenty-nine  flat,"  Captain  Lynch  re- 
ported, coming  out  from  another  look  at  the 
barometer,  a  chair  in  his  hand. 

He  sat  down  and  stared  at  the  spectacle  of 


Mind,  only  if  the  pearl  sells  well.'  " 


"I  should  say  not  !  "  snorted  the  captain. 
"  Fifty  years,  boy  and  man,  on  all  the  seas, 
and  I've  never  seen  it  go  down  to  that. 
Listen  ! " 

They  stood  for  a  moment,  while  the  surf 
rumbled  and  shook  the  house,  then  they 
went  outside.  The  squall  had  passed.  They 
could  see  the  Aorai  lying  becalmed  a  mile 
away,  and  pitching  and  tossing  madly  in  the 
tremendous  seas  that  rolled  in  stately  proces- 
sion down  out  of  the  north-east  and  flung 
themselves   furiously  upon  the  coral  shore. 


the  sea.  The  sun  came  out,  increasing  the 
sultriness  of  the  day,  while  the  dead  calm 
still  held.  The  seas  continued  to  increase 
in  magnitude. 

"  What  makes  that  sea  is  what  gets  me," 
Raoul  muttered  petulantly.  "  There  is  no 
wind,  yet  look  at  it— look  at  that  fellow 
there  !  " 

Miles  in  length,  carrying  tens  of  thousands 
of  tons  in  weight,  its  impact  shook  the  frail 
atoll  like  an  earthquake.  Captain  Lynch 
was  startled. 
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"  Grracious  !  "  he  exclaimed,  half  rising 
from  his  chair,  then  sinking  back. 

"  But  there  is  no  wind."  Raoul  persisted. 
"  I  could  understand  it  if  there  was  wind 
along  with  it." 

'*  You'll  get  the  wind  soon  enough  without 
worryin'  for  it,"  was  the  grim  reply. 

The  two  men  sat  on  in  silence.  The 
sweat  stood  out  on  their  skin  in  myriads  of 
tiny  drops  that  ran  together,  forming  blotches 
of  moisture,  which,  in  turn,  coalesced  into 
rivulets  that  dripped  to  the  ground.  They 
panted  for  breath,  the  old  man's  efforts 
being  especially  painful.  A  sea  swept  up  the 
beach,  licking  around  the  trunks  of  the 
cocoanuts  and  subsiding  almost  at  their  feet. 

"  'Way  past  high- water  mark,"  Captain 
Tjynch  remarked ;  '*  and  I've  been  here 
eleven  years."  He  looked  at  his  watch. 
'•  It  is  three  o'clock." 

A  man  and  woman,  at  their  heels  a  motley 
following  of  brats  and  curs,  trailed  discon- 
solately by.  They  came  to  a  halt  beyond 
the  house  and,  after  much  irresolution,  sat 
down  in  the  sand.  A  few^  minutes  later 
another  family  trailed  in  from  the  opposite 
direction,  the  man  and  woman  carrying  a 
heterogeneous  assortment  of  possessions. 
And  soon  several  hundred  persons  of  all 
ages  and  sexes  Avere  congregated  about  the 
captain's  dwelling.  He  called  to  one  new 
arrival,  a  woman  with  a  nursing  babe  in  her 
arms,  and  \\\  answer  received  the  informa- 
tion that  her  house  had  just  been  wept  into 
the  lagoon.  - 

This  was  the  highest  spot  of  land  for  miles, 
and  already,  in  many  places  on  either  hand, 
the  great  seas  were  making  a  clean  breach  of 
the  slender  ring  of  the  atoll  and  surging 
Into  the  lagoon.  Twenty  miles  around 
stretched  the  ring  of  the  atoll,  and  in  no 
place  was  it  more  than  fifty  fathoms  wide.  It 
was  the  height  of  the  diving  season,  and  from 
all  the  islands  around,  even  as  far  as  Tahiti, 
the  natives  had  gathered. 

"  There  are  twelve  hundred  men,  women, 
and  children  here,"  said  Captain  Lynch.  "  I 
wonder  how  many  will  be  here  to-morrow 
morning." 

"  But  why  don't  it  blow  ?  That's  what  I 
want  to  know,"  Raoul  demanded. 

"  Don't  worry,  young  man,  don't  worry  ; 
you'll  get  your  troubles  fast  enough." 

Even  as  Captain  Lynch  spoke,  a  great, 
watery  mass  smote  the  atoll.  The  sea-water, 
churned  about  them  three  inches  deep  under 
their  chairs.  A  low  wail  of  fear  went  up 
from  the  many  women.  The  children,  with 
clasped  hand,  stared  at  the  immense  rollers 


and  cried  piteously.  Chickens  and  cats, 
wading  perturbedly  in  the  water,  as  by 
common  consent,  with  flight  and  scramble, 
took  refuge  on  the  roof  of  the  captain's  house. 
A  Paumotan,  with  a  litter  of  new-born 
puppies  in  a  basket,  climbed  into  a  cocoanut 
tree  and,  twenty  feet  above  the  ground,  made 
the  basket  fast.  The  mother  floundered 
about  in  the  water  beneath,  whining  and 
yelping. 

And  still  the  sun  shone  brightly  and  the 
dead  calm  continued.  They  sat  and  watched 
the  seas  and  the  insane  pitching  of  the  Aorai. 
Captain  Lynch  gazed  at  the  huge  mountains 
of  water  sweeping  in  until  he  could  gaze  no 
more.  He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands 
to  shut  out  the  sight,  then  went  into  the 
house. 

"  Twenty-eight — sixty,"  he  said  quietly 
when  he  returned. 

In  his  arm  was  a  coil  of  rope.  He  cut  it 
into  two-fathom  lengths,  giving  one  to  Raoul, 
retaining  one  for  himself,  and  distributing 
the  remainder  among  the  women,  with  the 
advice  to  pick  out  a  tree  and  climb. 

A  light  air  began  to  blow  out  of  the  north- 
east, and  the  fan  of  it  on  his  cheek  seemed 
to  cheer  Raoul  up.  He  could  see  the  Aorai 
trimming  her  sheets  and  heading  off  shore, 
and  he  regretted  that  he  was  not  on  her. 
She  would  get  away,  at  any  rate  ;  but  as  for 

the  atoll- A  sea  breached  across,  almost 

sweeping  him  off  his  feet,  and  he  selected  a 

^^tree.      Then  he  remembered  the  barometer 

'  and  ran  back  to  the  house.     He  encountered 

Captain   Lynch   on .  the   same   errand,   and 

together  they  w^ent  in. 

"  Twenty-eight — twenty,"  said  the  old 
mariner.  "It's  going  to  be  appaUing  around 
here  !     What  was  that  ?  " 

The  air  seemed  filled  with  the  rush  of 
something.  The  house  quivered  and  vibrated, 
and  they  heard  the  thrumming  of  a  mighty 
note  of  sound.  The  windows  rattled,  two 
panes  crashed  ;  a  draught  of  wind  tore  in, 
striking  them  and  making  them  stagger. 
The  door  opposite  banged  shut,  shattering 
the  latch.  The  white  door-knob  crumbled 
in  fragments  to  the  floor.  Then  came  a 
new  sound  like  the  rattle  of  musketry,  as  the 
spray  from  a  sea  struck  the  wall  of  the 
house.  Captain  Lynch  looked  at  his  watch. 
It  was  four  o'clock.  He  put  on  a  coat  of 
pilot  cloth,  unhooked  the  barometer  and 
stowed  it  away  in  a  capacious  pocket.  Again 
a  sea  struck  the  house  with  a  heavy  thud, 
and  the  light  building  tilted,  twisted  quarter 
around  on  its  foundation,  and  sank  down,  its 
floor  at  an  angle  of  ten  degrees. 


"Several  hundred  persous  of  all  ages  and  sexes  were  congregated  about  the  captain's  dwelling." 
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Riioiil  went  out  first.  The  wind  ciuigbt 
him  and  whirled  him  awaj.  He  noted  that 
it  had  hauled  around  to  the  east.  With 
a  great  effort,  he  threw  himself  down  on 
the  sand,  crouching  and  holding  his  own. 
Captain  Lynch,  driven  like  a  wisp  of  strawy 
sprawled  over  him.  Two  of  the  Aorai's 
sailors,  leaving  a  cocoanut  tree  to  which  they 
had  been  clinging,  came  to  their  aid,  leaning 
against  the  Avind  at  impossible  angles  and 
jfighting  and  clawing  every  inch  of  the  wiiy. 

The  old  man's  joints  w^ere  stiff,  and  he 
could  not  climb,  so  the  sailors,  by  means  of 
short  ends  of  rope  tied  together,  hoisted  him 
up  the  trunk  a  few  feet  at  a  time,  till  they 
could  make  him  fast  at  the  top  of  the  tree, 
fifty  feet  from  the  ground.  Raoul  passed 
his  length  of  rope  around  the  base  of  an 
adjacent  tree  and  stood  looking  on.  The 
wind  W'as  frightful.  He  had  never  dreamed 
it  could  blow  so  hard.  A  sea  breached 
across  the  atoll,  wetting  him  to  the  knees 
ere  it  subsided  into  the  lagoon.  The  sun 
had  disappeared,  and  a  lead-coloured  twilight 
had  settled  down.  A  few  drops  of  rain,  driving 
horizontally,  struck  him.  The  impact  was  ,1 
like  that  of  leaden  pellets.  A  splash  of  salt  ^ 
spray  struck  his  face.  It  was  like  the  slap  of 
a  man's  hand.  His  cheeks  stung,  and  involun- 
tary tears  of  pain  Avere  in  his  smarting  eyes. 
Several  hundred  natives  had  taken  to  the 
trees,  and  he  could  have  laughed  at  the 
bunches  of  human  fruit  clustering  in  the 
tops.  Then,  being  Tahitian  born,  he 
doubled  his  body  at  the  w^aist,  clasped  the 
trunk  of  his  tree  with  his  hands,  pressed 
the  soles  of  his  feet  against  the  near  surface 
of  the  trunk,  and  began  to  w^alk  up  the  tree. 
At  the  top  he  found  two  Avomen,  two  chil- 
dren, and  a  man.  One  little  girl  clasped  a 
house-cat  in  her  arms. 

From  his  eyrie  he  waved  his  hand  to 
Captain  Lynch,  and  that  doughty  patriarch 
waved  back.  Raoul  w^as  appalled  at  the 
sky.  It  had  approached  much  nearer — in 
fact,  it  seemed  just  over  his  head — and  it 
had  turned  from  lead  to  black.  Many  people 
were  still  on  the  ground,  grouped  about  the 
bases  of  the  trees  and  holding  on.  Several 
such  clusters  were  praying,  and  in  one  the 
Mormon  missionary  was  exhorting.  A  weird 
sound,  rhythmical,  faint  as  the  faintest  chirp 
of  a  far  cricket,  enduring  but  for  a  moment, 
but  in  that  moment  suggesting  to  him  vaguely 
the  thought  of  heaven  and  celestial  music, 
came  to  his  ear.  He  glanced  about  him  and 
saw,  at  the  base  of  another  tree,  a  large 
cluster  of  people  holding  on  by  ropes  and  by 
one  another.     He  could  see  their  faces  work- 


ing and  their  lips  moving  in  unison.  No 
sound  came  to  him,  but  he  knew  they  were 
singing  hymns. 

Still  the  wind  continued  to  blow  harder. 
By  no  conscious  process  could  he  measure  it, 
for  it  had  long  since  passed  beyond  all  his 
experience  of  wind,  but  he  knew^  somehow^, 
nevertheless,  that  it  w^as  blowing  harder. 
^Not  far  aw^ay  a  tree  was  uprooted,  flinging 
its  load  of  humans  to  the  ground.  A  sea 
washed  across  the  strip  of  sand,  and  they 
were  gone.  Things  w^ere  happening  quickly. 
He  saw  a  brown  shoulder  and  a  black  head 
silhouetted  against  the  churning  wiiite  of 
the  lagoon.  The  next  instant  that,  too,  had 
vanished.  Other  trees  were  going,  falling 
and  criss-crossing  like  matches.  He  w^as 
amazed  at  the  power  of  the  wind.  His  own 
tree  was  swaying  perilously,  one  w^oman  was 
w^ailing  and  clutching  the  little  girl  wiio,  in 
turn,  still  hung  on  to  the  cat. 

The  man  holding  the  other  child  touched 
Raoul's  arm  and  pointed.  He  looked  and 
saw  the  Mormon  church  careering  drunkenly 
a  hundred  feet  away.  It  had  been  torn  from 
its  foundation,  and  wind  and  sea  w^ere  heav- 
ing and  shoving  it  towards  the  lagoon.  A 
frightful  w^all  of  water  caught  it,  tilted  it,  and 
flung  it  against  half-a-dozen  cocoanut  trees. 
The  bunches  of  human  fruit  fell  like  ripe 
cocoanuts.  The  subsiding  w^ave  showed  them 
on  the  ground,  some  lying  motionless,  others 
squirming  and  writhing.  They  reminded 
him  strangely  of  ants.  He  was  not  shocked ; 
he  had  risen  above  horror.  Quite  as  a 
matter  of  course  he  noted  the  succeeding 
w^ave  sweep  the  sand  clean  of  the  human 
wreckage.  A  third  w^ave,  more  colossal  than 
any  he  had  yet  seen,  hurled  the  church  into 
the  lagoon,  wiiere  it  floated  off  into  the 
obscurity  to  leeward,  half -submerged,  re- 
minding him  for  all  the  world  of  a  Noah's 
ark. 

He  looked  for  Captain  Lynch's  house,  and 
w^as  surprised  to  find  it  gone.  Things  cer- 
tainly were  happening  quickly.  He  noticed 
that  many  of  the  people  in  the  trees  that  still 
held  had  descended  to  the  ground.  The 
wind  had  yet  again  increased ;  his  own 
tree  show^ed  that.  It  no  longer  swayed  or 
bent  over  and  back.  Instead,  it  remained 
practically  stationary,  curved  in  a  rigid 
angle  from  the  wind  and  merely  vibrating. 
But  the  vibration  w^as  sickening ;  it  w^as 
like  that  of  a  tuning-fork  or  the  tongue  of  a 
Jew's-harp.  It  was  the  rapidity  of  the 
vibration  that  made  it  so  bad.  Even  though 
its  roots  held,  it  could  not  stand  the  strain 
for  long  ;  something  would  have  to  break. 
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Ah,  there  was  one  that  had  gone  !  He 
had  not  seen  it  go,  but  there  it  stood,  the 
remnant,  broken  off  half-way  up  the  trunk. 
One  did  not  know  what  happened  unless  one 
saw  it.  The  mere  crashing  of  trees  and 
wails  of  human  despair  occupied  no  place 
in  that  mighty  'volume  of  sound.  He 
chanced  to  be  looking  in  Captain  Lynch's 
direction  when  it  happened.  He  saw  the 
trank  of  the  tree,  half-way  up,  splinter  and 
part  without  noise.  The  head  of  the  tree, 
with  three  sailors  of  the  Aorai  and  the  old 
captain,  sailed  off  over  the  lagoon.  It  did 
not  fall  to  the  ground,  but  drove  through 
the  air  like  a  piece  of  chaff.  For  a  hundred 
yards  he  followed  its  flight,  when  it  struck 
the  water.  He  strained  his  eyes,  and  was 
sure  that  he  saw  Captain  Lynch  wave 
farewell. 

Raoul  did  not  wait  for  anything  more. 
He  touched  the  native  and  made  signs  to 
descend  to  the  ground.  The  man  was  willing, 
but  his  women  were  paralysed  from  terror, 
and  he  elected  to  remain  with  them.  Raoul 
passed  his  rope  around  ihe  tree  and  slid  down. 
A  rush  of  salt  water  w^ent  over  his  head. 
He  held  his  breath  and  clung  desperately  to 
the  rope.  The  water  subsided,  and  in  the 
shelter  of  the  trunk  he  breathed  once  more. 
He  fastened  the  rope  more  securely,  and 
then  was  put  under  by  another  sea.  One  of 
the  women  slid  down  and  joined  him,  the 
native  remaining  by  the  other  woman,  the 
two  children,  and  the  cat. 

The  supercargo  had  noticed  how  the  groups 
clinging  at  the  bases  of  the  other  trees  con- 
tinually diminished.  Now  he  saw  the  pro- 
cess work  out  alongside  him.  It  required 
all  his  strength  to  hold  on,  and  the  woman 
who  had  joined  him  was  growing  weaker. 
Each  time  he  emerged  from  a  sea,  he  was 
surprised  to  find  himself  still  there,  and  next 
surprised  to  find  the  woman  still  there.  At 
last  he  emerged  to  find  himself  alone.  He 
looked  up.  The  top  of  the  tree  had  gone 
as  well.  At  half  its  original  height  a 
splintered  end  vibrated.  He  was  safe.  The 
roots  still  held,  while  the  tree  had  been 
shorn  of  its  windage.  He  began  to  climb 
up.  He  was  so  weak  that  he  went  slowly, 
and  sea  after  sea  caught  him  before  he  was 
above  them.  Then  he  tied  himself  to  the 
trunk,  and  stiffened  his  soul  to  face  the  night 
and  he  knew  not  what. 

He  felt  very  lonely  in  the  darkness.  At 
times  it  seemed  to  him  that  it  was  the  end 
f>f  the  world,  and  that  he  was  the  last  one 
J<-ft  alive.  Still  the  wind  increased  ;  hour 
after  hour  it  increased.     B^^  what  he  calcu- 


lated was  eleven  o'clock,  the  wind  had 
become  unbelievable.  It  was  a  horrible, 
monstrous  thing,  a  screaming  fury,  a  wall 
that  smote  and  passed  on,  but  that  continued 
to  smite  and  pass  on— a  wall  without  end. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  he  had  become  light 
and  ethereal  ;  that  it  was  he  that  was  in 
motion ;  that  he  was  being  driven  with 
inconceivable  velocity  through  unending 
solidness.  The  wind  was  no  longer  air  in 
motion  ;  it  had  become  substantial,  as 
w^ater  or  quicksilver.  He  had  a  feeling 
that  he  could  reach  into  it  and  tear  it  out 
in  chunks,  as  one  might  do  with  the  meat  in 
the  carcase  of  a  steer ;  that  he  could  seize 
hold  of  the  wind  and  hang  on  to  it  as  a  man 
might  hang  on  to  the  face  of  a  cliff. 

The  wind  strangled  him.  He  could  not 
face  it  and  breathe,  for  it  rushed  in  through 
his  mouth  and  nostrils,  distending  his  lungs 
like  bladders.  At  such  moments  it  seemed 
to  him  that  his  body  was  being  packed  and 
swollen  with  solid  earth.  Only  by  pressing 
his  lips  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree  could  he 
breathe.  Also,  the  ceaseless  impact  of  the 
wind  exhausted  him  ;  body  and  brain 
became  wearied.  He  no  longer  observed,  no 
longer  thought,  and  was  but  semi-conscious. 
One  idea  constituted  his  consciousness  :  So 
this  torn  a  hurricane.  That  one  idea  per- 
sisted irregularly  ;  it  was  like  a  feeble  flame 
that  flickered  occasionally.  From  a  state  of 
stupor  he  would  return  to  it :  So  this  was 
a  hurricane— then  he  would  go  oft'  into 
another  stupor. 

The  height  of  the  hurricane  endured  from 
eleven  at  night  till  three  in  the  morning,  and 
it  was  at  eleven  that  the  tree  in  which  clung 
Mapuhi  and  his  women  snapped  off.  Mapuhi 
rose  to  the  surface  of  the  lagoon,  still  clutch- 
ing his  daughter  Ngakura.  Only  a  South 
Sea  Islander  could  have  lived  in  such  a 
driving  smother.  The  pandanus  tree  to 
which  he  attached  himself  turned  over  and 
over  in  the  froth  and  churn,  and  it  w^as 
only  by  holding  on  at  times  and  waiting,  and 
at  other  times  by  shifting  his  grips  rapidly, 
that  he  was  able  to  get  his  head  and 
Ngakura's  to  the  surface  at  intervals  suffi- 
ciently near  together  to  keep  the  breath  in 
them.  But  the  air  was  mostly  water,  what 
with  flying  spray  and  sheeted  rain  that  poured 
along  at  right  angles  to  the  perpendicular. 

It  was  ten  miles  across  the  lagoon  to  the 
farther  ring  of  sand.  Here,  tossing  tree- 
trunks,  timbers,  wrecks  of  cutters,  and 
wreckage  of  houses,  killed  nine  out  of  ten  of 
the  miserable  humans  who  survived  the 
passage    of    the    lagoon.       Half  -  drowned, 
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exhausted,  they  were  hurled  into  this  mad 
mortar  of  the  elements  and  battered  into 
formless  flesh.  But  Mapuhi  was  fortunate. 
His  chance  was  the  one  in  ten  ;  it  fell  to 
him  bj  the  freakage  of  Fate.  He  emerged 
upon  the  sand,  bleeding  from  a  score  of 
wounds.  Ngakura's  left  arm  was  broken, 
the  fingers  of  her  right  hand  were  crushed, 
and  cheek  and  forehead  were  laid  open  to 
the  bone.  He  clutched  a  tree  that  yet  stood, 
and  clung  on,  holding  the  girl  and  sobbing 
for  air,  while  the  waters  of  the  lagoon  washed 
by  knee-high  and  at  times  waist-high. 

At  three  in  the  morning  the  backbone  of 
the  hurricane  broke  ;  by  five  no  more  than 
a  stiff  breeze  was  blowing  ;  and  by  six  it 
was  dead  calm  and  the  sun  was  shining. 
The  sea  had  gone  down.  On  the  yet  restless 
edge  of  the  lagoon,  Mapuhi  saw  the  broken 
bodies  of  those  that  had  failed  in  the  landing. 
Undoubtedly  Tefara  and  Nauri  were  among 
them.  He  went  along  the  beach  examining 
them,  and  came  upon  his  wife,  lying  half  in 
and  half  out  of  the  water.  He  sat  down  and 
wept,  making  harsh,  animal  noise,  after  the 
manner  of  primitive  grief.  Then  she  stirred 
uneasily  and  groaned.  He  looked  more 
closely.  Not  only  was  she  alive,  but  she  was 
uninjured.  She  was  merely  sleeping.  Hers 
also  iiad  been  the  one  chance  in  ten. 

Of  the  twelve  hundred  alive  the  night 
before,  but  three  hundred  remained.  The 
Mormon  missionary  and  a  gendarme  made 
the  census.  The  lagoon  was  cluttered  with 
corpses.  Not  a  house  nor  a  hut  was  standing  ; 
in  the  whole  atoll  not  two  stones  remained  one 
upon  another.  One  in  fifty  of  the  cocoanut 
palms  still  stood,  and  they  were  wrecks,  while 
on  not  one  of  them  remained  a  single  nut. 
There  was  no  fresh  water ;  the  shallow 
wells,  that  caught  the  surface  seepage  of 
the  rain,  were  filled  with  salt.  Out  of  the 
lagoon  a  few  soaked  bags  of  flour  were 
recovered.  The  survivors  cut  the  hearts  out 
of  the  fallen  cocoanut  trees  and  ate  them. 
Here  and  there  they  crawled  into  tiny 
hutches,  made  by  hollowing  out  the  sand 
and  covering  over  with  fragments  of  metal 
roofing.  The  missionary  made  a  crude  still, 
but  he  could  not  distil  water  for  three 
hundred  persons.  By  the  end  of  the  second 
day,  Raoul,  taking  a  bath  in  the  lagoon,  dis- 
covered that  his  thirst  was  somewhat  relieved. 
He  cried  out  the  news,  and  thereupon  three 
hundred  men^  women,  and  children  could 
have  been  seen  standing  up  to  their  necks  in 
the  lagoon  and  trying  to  drink  water  in 
through  their  skins.  Their  dead  floated 
Q'bQUt  them^  or  were  stepped  upon  where 


they  still  lay  upon  the  bottom.  On  the 
third  day  the  people  buried  their  dead  and 
sat  down  to  wait  for  the  rescue  steamers. 

In  the  meantime,  Nauri,  torn  from  her 
family  by  the  hurricane,  had  been  swept 
away  on  an  adventure  of  her  own.  Clinging 
to  a  rough  plank,  that  wounded  and  bruised 
her  and  that  filled  her  body  with  splinters, 
she  was  thrown  clear  over  the  atoll  and 
carried  away  to  sea.  Here,  under  the 
amazing  buffets  of  mountains  of  water,  she 
lost  her  plank.  She  was  an  old  woman — 
nearly  sixty— but  she  was  Paumotan  born, 
and  she  had  never  been  out  of  sight  of  the 
sea  in  her  fife.  Swimming  in  the  darkness, 
strangling,  suffocating,  fighting  for  air,  she 
was  struck  a  heavy  blow  on  the  shoulder  by 
a  cocoanut.  On  the  instant  her  plan  was 
formed,  and  she  seized  the  nut.  In  the  next 
hour  she  captured  seven  more.  Tied 
together,  they  formed  a  life-buoy  that  pre- 
served her  life,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
threatened  to  pound  her  to  a  jelly.  She  was 
a  fat  woman,  and  she  bruised  easily  ;  but  she 
had  experience  of  hurricanes,  and,  while  she 
prayed  to  her  shark  god  for  protection  from 
sharks,  she  waited  for  the  wind  to  break. 
But  at  three  o'clock  she  was  in  such  a  stupor 
that  she  did  not  know.  Nor  did  she  know 
,  at  six  o'clock,  when  the  dead  calm  settled 
down.  She  was  shocked  into '  consciousness 
when  she  was  thrown  upon  the  sand.  She 
dug  in  with  raw  and  bleeding  hands  and  feet, 
and  clawed  against  the  backwash  until  she 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  waves. 

She  knew  where  she  was.  This  land  could 
be  no  other  than  the  tiny  islet  of  Takokota. 
It  had  no  lagoon.  No  one  lived  upon  it. 
Hikueru  was  fifteen  miles  away.  She  could 
not  see  Hikueru,  but  she  knew  that  it  lay  to 
the  south.  The  days  went  by,  and  she  lived 
on  the  cocoanuts  that  had  kept  her  afloat. 
They  supplied  her  with  drinking  water  and 
with  food.  But  she  did  not  drink  all  she 
wanted,  nor  eat  all  she  wanted.  Eescue  was 
problematical.  She  saw  the  smoke  of  the 
rescue  steamers  on  the  horizon,  but  what 
steamer  could  be  expected  to  come  to  lonely, 
uninhabited  Takokota  ? 

From  the  first  she  was  tormented  by 
corpses.  The  sea  persisted  in  flinging  them 
upon  her  bit  of  sand,  and  she  persisted,  until 
her  strength  failed,  in  thrusting  them  back 
into  the  sea,  where  the  sharks  tore  at  them 
and  devoured  them.  When  her  strength 
failed,  the  bodies  festooned  her  beach  with 
ghastly  horror,  and  she  withdrew  from  them 
as  far  as  she  could,  which  was  not  far. 

Bj  the  t^nth  daj  her  l^st  cocoanut  was 


'Bunches  of  huniao  fruit." 
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^one,  and  she  was  shrivelling  from  thirst. 
She  dragged  herself  along  the  sand,  looking 
for  cocoanuts.  It  was  strange  that  so  many 
bodies  floated  up,  and  no  nuts.  Surely  there 
were  more  cocoanuts  afloat  than  dead  men  ! 
She  gave  up  at  last  and  lay  exhausted.  The 
end  had  come  ;  nothing  remained  but  to 
wait  for  death. 

Coming  out  of  a  stupor,  she  became  slowly 
aware  tliat  she  was  gazing  at  a  patch  of 
sandy-red  hair  on  the  head  of  a  corpse.  The 
sea  flung  the  body  towards  her,  then  drew  it 
back.  It  turned  over,  and  she  saw  that  it 
had  no  face.  Yet  there  was  something 
familiar  about  that  patch  of  sandy-red  hair. 
An  hour  passed.  She  did  not  exert  herself 
to  make  the  identification.  She  was  waiting 
to  die,  and  it  mattered  little  to  her  what 
man  that  thing  of  horror  once  might  have 
been. 

But  at  the  end  of  the  hour  she  sat  up 
slowly  and  stared  at  the  corpse.  An  un- 
usually large  wave  had  thrown  it  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  lesser  waves.  Yes,  she  was 
right ;  that  patch  of  red  hair  would  belong 
to  but  one  man  in  the  Paumotus.  It  was 
Levy,  the  German  Jew,  the  man  who  had 
bought  the  pearl  and  carried  it  away  on  the 
Hira.  Well,  one  thing  was  evident— the 
Hira  had  been  lost.  The  pearl-buyer's  god 
of  fishermen  and  thieves  had  gone  back  on 
him. 

She  crawled  down  to  the  dead  man.  His 
shirt  had  been  torn  away,  and  she  could  see 
the  leather  money-belt  about  his  waist.  She 
held  her  breath  and  tugged  at  the  buckles. 
They  gave  easier  than  she  had  expected,  and 
she  crawled  hurriedly  away  across  the  sand, 
dragging  the  belt  after  her.  Pocket  after 
pocket  she  unbuckled  in  the  belt  and  found 
empty.  Where  could  he  have  put  it  ?  In 
the  last  pocket  of  all  she  found  it,  the  first 
and  only  pearl  he  had  bought  on  the  voyage. 
She  crawled  a  few  feet  farther,  to  escape  the 
pestilence  of  the  belt,  and  examined  the 
pearl.  It  was  the  one  Mapuhi  had  found 
and  been  robbed  of  by  Toriki.  She  weighed 
it  in  her  hand  and  rolled  it  back  and  forth 
caressingly,  but  in  it  she  saw  no  intrinsic 
beauty.  What  she  did  see  was  the  house 
Mapuhi  and  Tefara  and  she  had  builded  so 
carefully  in  their  minds.  Each  time  she 
looked  at  the  pearl  she  saw  the  house  in  all 
its  details,  including  the  octagon  drop-clock 
on  tlie  wall.    That  was  something  to  live  for. 

She  tore  a  strip  from  her  a/m  and  tied  the 
pearl  securely  about  her  neck.  Then  she 
w^ent  on  along  the  beach,  panting  and  groan- 
ing, but  resolutely  seeking  for  cocoanuts. 


Quickly  she  found  one,  and,  as  she  glanced 
around,  a  second.  She  broke  one,  drinking 
its  water,  which  was  mildewy,  and  eating  the 
last  particle  of  its  meat.  A  little  later  she 
found  a  shattered  dug-out.  Its  outrigger 
was  gone,  but  she  was  hopeful,  and,  before 
the  day  was  out,  she  found  the  outrigger. 
Every  find  was  an  augury.  The  pearl  was  a 
talisman.  Late  in  the  afternoon  she  saw  a 
wooden  box  floating  low  in  the  water.  When 
she  dragged  it  out  on  the  beach,  its  contents 
rattled,  and  inside  she  found  ten  tins  of 
salmon.  She  opened  one  by  hammering  it 
on  the  canoe.  When  a  leak  was  started,  she 
drained  the  tin.  After  that  she  spent  several 
hours  in  extracting  the  salmon,  hammering 
and  squeezing  it  out  a  morsel  at  a  time. 

Eight  days  longer  she  waited  for  rescue. 
In  the  meantime  she  fastened  the  outrigger 
back  on  the  canoe,  using  for  lashings  all  the 
cocoanut  fibre  she  could  find,  and  also  what 
remained  of  her  aim.  The  canoe  was  badly 
cracked,  and  she  could  not  make  it  water- 
tight, but  a  calabash  made  from  a  cocoanut 
she  stored  on  board  for  a  baler.  She  was 
hard  put  for  a  paddle.  With  a  piece  of  tin 
she  sawed  off  all  her  hair  close  to  the  scalp. 
(3ut  of  the  hair  she  braided  a  cord,  and  by 
means  of  the  cord  she  lashed  a  three-foot 
piece  of  broom-handle  to  a  board  from  the 
salmon  case.  She  gnawed  wedges  with  her 
teeth,  and  with  them  wedged  the  lashing. 

On  the  eighteenth  day,  at  midnight,  she 
launched  the  canoe  through  the  surf  and 
started  back  for  Hikueru.  She  was  an  old 
woman.  Hardship  had  stripped  her  fat  from 
her  till  scarcely  more  than  bones  and  skin 
and  a  few  stringy  muscles  remained.  The 
canoe  was  large,  and  should  have  been  paddled 
l)y  three  strong  men  ;  but  she  did  it  alone 
with  a  makeshift  paddle.  Also,  the  canoe 
leaked  badly,  and  one-third  of  her  time  was 
devoted  to  baling.  By  clear  daylight  she 
■  looked  vainly  for  Hikueru.  Astern,  Takokota 
had  sunk  beneath  the  sea-rim.  The  sun 
l)lazed  down  on  her  nakedness,  compelling 
her  body  to  surrender  its  moisture.  Two 
tins  of  salmon  were  left,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  day  she  battered  holes  in  them  and 
drained  the  liquid.  She  had  no  time  to 
waste  in  extracting  the  meat.  A  current 
was  setting  to  the  westward,  which  made 
westiiig  whether  she  made  southing  or  not. 

In  the  early  afternoon,  standing  upright 
in  the  canoe,  she  sighted  Hikueru.  Its 
wealth  of  cocoanut  palms  Avas  gone.  Only 
liere  and  there,  at  wide  intervals,  could  she 
see  the  ragged  remnants  of  trees.  The  sight 
cheered  her  ;  she  w^as  nearer  than  sh^  had 
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tliouglit.  The  cmtent  was  setting  her  to 
the  westward.  She  bore  up  against  it  and 
paddled  on.  The  wedges  in  the  paddle- 
lashing  worked  loose,  and  she  lost  much 
time,  at  frequent  intervals,  in  driving  them 
tight.  Then  there  was  the  baling.  One 
hour  in  three  she  had  to  cease  paddling  in 
order  to  bale  ;  and  all  the  time  she  drifted 
to  the  westward. 

By  sunset  Hikueru  bore  south-east  from 
her,  three  miles  away.  There  was  a  full 
moon,  and  by  eight  o'clock  the  land  was  due 
east  and  two  miles  away.  She  struggled  on 
for  another  hour,  but  the  land  Avas  far  away 
as  ever.     She  was  in  the  main  grip  of  the 


"  If  you  had  done  as  I  said,"  charged 
Tefara,  for  the  thousandth  time,  "and  hidden 
the  pearl  and  told  no  one,  yon  would  have  it 
now." 

"But  Huru-Huru  was  with  me  when  I 
opened  the  shell.  Have  I  not  told  you  so 
times  and  times  and  times  without  end  ?  " 

"  And  now  we  shall  have  no  house.  Raoul 
told  me  to-day  that  if  you  had  not  sold  the 
pearl  to  Toriki " 

"  I  did  not  sell  it ;  Toriki  robbed  me." 

" — that  if  you  had  not  sold  the  pearl, 
he  would  give  you  five  thousand  French 
dollars,  which  is  ten  thousand  Chili." 

"  He   has   been   talkinc;  to  his   mother," 


*'  She  launched  the  cnnoe  through  the  surf." 


current ;  the  canoe  was  too  large,  the  paddle 
was  too  inadequate,  and  too  much  of  her 
time  and  strength  was  Avasted  in  baling. 
Besides,  she  was  very  weak  and  growing 
weaker.  Despite  her  efforts,  the  canoe  was 
drifting  off  to  the  w^estward. 

She  breathed  a  prayer  to  her  shark  god, 
slipped  over  the  side,  and  began  to  swim. 
She  was  actually  refreshed  by  the  water,  and 
quickly  left  the  canoe  astern.  At  the  end  of 
an  hour  the  land  was  perceptibly  nearer. 

***** 

In  the  hole  in  the  sand,  covered  over  by 
fragments  of  metal  roofing,  Mapuhi  and 
Tefara  lay  disputing. 


Mapuhi  explained  ;  "  she  has  an  eye  for  a 
pearl." 

"And  now  the  pearl  is  lost,"  Tefara 
complained. 

"  It  paid  my  debt  with  Toriki.  That  is 
twelve  hundred  I  have  made,  anyway." 

"  Toriki  is  dead !"  she  cried.  "They  have 
heard  no  word  of  his  schooner  ;  she  was 
lost  along  with  the  JL(?mand  the  Hira.  Will 
Toriki  pay  you  the  three  hundred  credit  he 
promised  ?  No,  because  Toriki  is  dead.  And 
had  you  found  no  pearl,  would  you  to-day 
owe  Toriki  the  twelve  hundred  ?  No,  because 
Toriki  is  dead,  and  you  cannot  pay  dead 
men." 

"  But  Levy  did  not  pay  Toriki,"  Mapuhi 
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said.  "  He  gave  him  a  piece  of  paper  that 
was  good  for  the  money  in  Papeete ;  and 
now  Levy  is  dead  and  cannot  pay,  and 
Toriki  is  dead  and  the  paper  lost  with  him, 
and  the  pearl  is  lost  with  Levy.  You  are 
right,  Tefara.  I  have  lost  the  pearl  and 
got  nothing  for  it.     Now  let  us  sleep." 

He  held  up  his  hand  suddenly  and  listened. 
From  without  came  a  noise,  as  of  one  who 
breathed  heavily  and  with  pain.  A  hand 
fumbled  against  the  mat  that  served  for  a 
door. 

"  Who  is  there  ?  "  Mapuhi  cried. 

"Nauri,"  came  the  answer.  "Can  you 
tell  me  where  is  my  son,  Mapuhi  ?  " 

Tefara  screamed  and  gripped  her  hus- 
band's arm. 

'VA  ghost !  "  she  chattered — "  a  ghost !  " 

Mapuhi's  face  was  a  ghastly  yellow ;  he 
clung  weakly  to  his  wife. 

"  Good  woman,"  he  said,  in  faltering  tones, 
striving  to  disguise  his  voice,  "  I  know  your 
son  well.  He  is  living  on  the  east  side  of 
the  lagoon." 

From  without  came  the  sound  of  a  sigli. 
Mapuhi  began  to  feel  elated  ;  he  had  fooled 
the  ghost. 

'*  But  where  do  you  come  from,  old 
woman  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  From  the  sea,"  was  the  dejected  answer. 

*tl  knew  it  — ^  I  knew  it  !  "  screamed 
Tefara,  rocking  to  and  fro. 

"  Since  when  has  Tefara  dwelt  in  a 
strange  house  ?  "  came  Nauri's  voice  through 
the  matting. 

Mapuhi  looked  fear  and  reproach  at  his 
wife ;  it  was  her  voice  that  had  betrayed 
them. 

"  And  since  when  has  Mapuhi,  my  son, 
denied  his  old  mother  ?  "  the  voice  went  on. 

"  No,  no,  I  have  not — Mapuhi  has  not 
denied  you  ! "  he  cried.  "  I  am  not  Mapuhi ; 
he  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  lagoon,  I  tell 
you." 

Ngakura  sat  up  in  bed  and  began  to  cry. 
The  matting  started  to  shake. 

"  What  are  you  doing  .^ "  Mapuhi  demanded. 

"  I  am  coming  in,"  said  the  voice  of  Nauri. 

One  end  of  the  matting  hfted.  Tefara 
tried  to  dive  under  the  blankets,  but  Mapuhi 


held  on  to  her  ;  he  had  to  hold  on  to  some- 
thing. Together,  struggling  with  each  other, 
with  shivering  bodies  and  chattering  teeth, 
they  gazed  with  protruding  eyes  at  the  lifting 
mat.  They  saw  Nauri,  dripping  with  sea- 
water,  without  her  ahu^  creep  in.  They 
rolled  over  backwards  from  her  and  fought 
for  Ngakura's  blanket  with  which  to  cover 
their  heads. 

"  You  might  give  your  old  mother  a  drink 
of  water,"  the  ghost  said  plaintively. 

"  Give  her  a  drink  of  water,"  Tefara 
commanded,  in  a  shaking  voice. 

"  Give  her  a  drink  of  water,"  Mapuhi 
passed  on  the  command  to  Ngakura. 

And  together  they  kicked  out  Ngakura 
from  under  the  blanket.  A  minute  later, 
peeping,  Mapuhi  saw  the  ghost  drinking. 
When  it  reached  out  a  shaking  hand  and 
laid  it  on  his,  he  felt  the  weight  of  it,  and 
was  convinced  that  it  was  no  ghost.  Then 
he  emerged,  dragging  Tefara  after  him,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  all  were  listening  to  Nauri's 
tale.  And  when  she  told  of  Levy,  and 
dropped  the  pearl  into  Tefara's  hand,  even 
she  was  reconciled  to  the  reality  of  her 
mother-in-law. 

"  In  the  morning,"  said  Tefara,  "  you  will 
sell  the  pearl  to  Raoul  for  five  thousand 
French." 

"  The  house  ?  "  objected  Nauri. 

"  He  will  build  the  house,"  Tefara  an- 
swered. "  He  says  it  will  cost  four  thousand 
French.  Also  will  he  give  onp  thousand 
French  in  credit,  which  is  two  thousand 
Chili." 

"  And  it  will  be  six  fathoms  long  ?"  Nauri 
queried, 

"  Aye,"  answered  Mapuhi,  "  six  fathoms." 

"  And  in  the  middle  room  will  be  the 
octagon  drop-clock  ?  " 

"  Aye,  and  the  round  table  as  well." 

"  Then  give  me  something  to  eat,  for  I  am 
hungry,"  said  Nauri  complacently.  "And 
after  that  we  will  sleep,  for  I  am  weary  ; 
and  to-morrow  we  will  have  more  talk  about 
the  house  before  we  sell  the  pearl.  It  will 
be  better  if  we  take  the  thousand  French  in 
cash ;  money  is  ever  better  than  credit  in 
buying  goods  from  the  traders." 


Play  Centres  for  Poor  Children. 


By     BEATEIX     M.    de    BURG-H, 

wits  introductory  note  by 

Mrs.     HUMPHRY     WARD. 
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1HE  following  article  bv  Miss  Beatrix  de 
Burgh  gives  a  very  faithful  picture 
of  a  typical  Play  Centre  evening.  A 
recent  visit  to  the  United  States  has  con- 
firmed me  in  the  belief  that  the  provision  of 
organised  play  for  the  children  of  the 
elementary  schools  ought  to  be  the  care  not 
only  of  the  more  fortunate  and  leisured 
classes,  but  of  the  State  itself.  In  New 
York,  Chicago,  Boston,  and  a  fast-growing 
number  of  the  large  American  towns, 
organised  playground  and  evening  recrea- 
tion schools  have  become  the  charge  of  the 
State  or  City  Education  Authority. 

Only  last  year  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
passed  a  law  enabling  every  town  of  over 
10,000  inhabitants,  after  taking  a  referendum, 
to  make  provision  for  organised  playgrounds 
■ — meaning  thereby  playgrounds  under  a 
trained  superintendent,  with  equipment  for 
games.  So  great  was  the  enthusiasm  shown 
at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  law  that  no 


doubt  is  felt  as  to  the  result  of  the  town 
referenda  now  being  held  throughout  the 
State.  The  law  will  be  everywhere  adopted 
and  the  playgrounds  will  become  municipal. 
The  organisation  of  play  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  *'  play-leaders  "  does  not  involve — 
as  some  people  think  it  must — any  restraint 
on  the  free  play  of  the  child's  imagination 
or  sense  of  fun,  or  any  loss  of  unfettered  and 
spontaneous  enjoyment.  The  only  fetters 
recognised  under  a  good — though  trained — 
superintendent  of  an  organised  playground 
or  play-centre,  are  the  fetters  of  good 
manners  and  gentleness  ;  the  only  restraint 
imposed  is  the  gradual  instilling  of  a  sense 
of  fair  play  and  of  unselfish  give-and-take. 
And  in  the  opinion  of  those  of  us  who  have 
had  practical  experience  in  these  matters  for 
several  years,  the  proper  handling  of  very 
large  numbers  of  children,  so  that  an  ordered 
happiness  prevails,  and  not  chaos,  can  only 
be  looked  for  at  the  hands  of  those  who  have 
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had  special  training  for  the  work,  tliougli 
voluntary  help  in  combination  with  this 
special  training  is  everywhere  and  always 
welcome,  and  has  a  special  place  of  its  own. 

Meanwhile,  here  in  London,  the  expenses 
of  our  education  system  are  so  great,  and 
the  claims  upon  both  National  and  County 
Council  funds  so  heavy,  that  it  will,  I  fear, 
be  some  time  yet  before  this  question  of 
organised  play  will  receive  the  amount  of 
public  attention  and  public  support  which  it 
undoubtedly  deserves.      Private   effort  and 


salvage  sale,  small,  grimy  faces  had  been 
pressed  against  the  window-panes,  and  dirty, 
wee  lingers  had  pointed  out  bargains  marked 
at  such  prices  as,  surely,  never  toys  were 
marked  before. 

At  nine  on  the  morning  of  the  sale,  poor 
mothers  with  poor  children,  decent  mothers 
with  decent  children,  shabby  mothers  with 
shabby  children,  and  still  more  luckless 
children  with  no  mothers  at  all,  were  waiting 
outside  the  shop  door  with  their  scanty 
pence. 


QUIET    GAMES. 


private  generosity  must  therefore  carry  the 
Play  Centres  along,  and  gradually  extend'^them 
so  that  public  opinion  may  more  and  more 
recognise  the  value  of  the  work  they  are 
capable  of  doing.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
Miss  de  Burgh's  article  may  bring  us  more 
friends  and  more  supporters. 

Mary  A.  Ward, 

Chairman  and  Treasurer  of  the  Evening 

Play  Centres  Committee. 

There  had   been   a  fire   at    the  toyshop 
round  the  corner,  and  for  days  before  the 


The  shop  opened  at  ten. 

By  noon  every  child  in  the  neighbouring 
mean  streets  and  slums  had  a  toy  of  sorts. 
The  result  became  apparent  in  bands  of 
small  folk,  with  drum  and  trumpet  and 
whistle,  marching  here  and  there.  They  had 
a  leader,  a  captain-general  of  ten,  or  there- 
abouts, in  a  paper  helmet,  and  all  the  others, 
twenty  or  thirty  of  them,  did  as  he  told 
them~and  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

Some  wrecks  before,  a  friend  of  mine  had 
asked  me  to  go  with  her  to  one  of  the  Play 
Centres  which  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  in  her 
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large-hearted  generosity  towards  city 
children,  had  instituted.  I  was  asked  to  go 
and  see  children  taught  to  play.  It  sounded 
odd.  Was  there  ever  a  child,  I  wondered, 
who  needed 
to  be  taught 
to  play  ?  Yes, 
I  was  told, 
hundreds  — 
nay,  thou- 
sands of 
children  did 
not  know 
how  to  play, 
so  greatly 
had  this 
monstrous 
city  robbed 
them  of 
their  heri- 
t  a  g  e  of 
childhood. 

I  found 
it  a  saying 
hard  to 
believe,  so  I 
watched  for 
myself,   and 
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discovered  it  was  a  true 
saynig  —  bitterly  true.  London  children, 
as  a  rule,  do  not  play.  The  street  is 
their  playground,  but  they  have  no  real 
games.     They  run  backwards  and  forwards 


across  the  roads,  miraculously  threading  the 
rushing  traffic,  they  hang  on  behind  cabs 
and  motor  vehicles,  they  lounge  and  loiter, 
rain    or    shine,   in    the   dirty   streets,   and 

around  the 
swing  doors 
of  public- 
houses, 
learning 
H  e  a  V  e  n 
knows  what 
of  coarsening 
character  — 
but  they  do 
not  play — 
not  the 
average  chil- 
dren. 

Now  and 
then  one  of 
them  may 
show  some 
initiative, 
but  it  is  the 
exception, 
and  when  he 
does,  he 
becomes  a  captain  -  general  of  irregular 
forces  and  commands  an  army  of  automata, 
like  my  hero  of  the  paper  helmet ;  or  if 
it  should  happen  to  be  a  girl,  she  is  a  school- 
marm,  whose  rostrum  is  the  pavement,  and 
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whose  most  obedient  scholars  are  ranged  on 
convenient  doorsteps  for  forms. 

There  is  a  favourite  corner  for  boys 
opposite  my  window.  It  is  at  the  end  of  a 
mews,  and  every  evening  about  a  dozen  lads, 
ten  or  eleven  years  old,  meet  there.  Very 
often  they  are  accompanied  by  an  older  lad, 
about  sixi^een,  and  he  organises  races, 
wrestling  bouts,  or  even  a  mild  sparring 
match.  >The  boys  are  emulous,  excited, 
energetic,  but  they  never  dispute  his  deci- 
sions, and  they  thoroughly  enjoy  themselves. 
When  their  mentor  is  not  there,  the  same 
lads  quarrel,  fight,  and  use  bad  language,  and 
never  seem  to  get  through  one  decent, 
honest  game.  .> 

My  observations  having  taught  me  that 
my  friend  was  right,  that  most  London 
children  do  not  know  how  to  play,  I  went  to 
see  them  learn,  and  this  is  what  I  saw. 

:  Imagine  the  large  hall  of  a  London 
County  Council  school — for  the  Council, 
in  lending  its  schools,  has  made  this  great 
scheme  possible —imagine,  'L-say,  a  large, 
clean,  brilliantly  lit  hall,  with  smaller  rooms 
opening  out  of  it.  The  floor  space  is  cleared, 
and  in  one  corner  stands  a  piano.  The 
pianist,  seated  waiting,  is  a  schoolgirl,  pale- 
faced  and  delicate,  who  plays  with  astonishing 
verve  and  swing.  Near  her  is  the  superinten- 
dent, a  fine-looking  girl  whose  heart  is 
evidently  in  her  work.  Behind  the  piano,  a 
smart  little  figure,  in  a  pretty,  short,  green, 
gymnasium  dress,  is  making  ready  to  teach 
the  young  idea  how  to  dance. 

Behind  the  closed  doors  a  hum  of  voices, 
subdued  but  voluminous,  indicates  the  pre- 
sence of  the  children  waiting  to  be  admitted, 
and  behind  the  children  lies  the  network  of 
mean  streets  from  which  most  of  them  come 
— the  maze  of  Hoxton  slums.  It  was  a  wet, 
dirty  night,  for  in  midwinter  it  is  night 
at  five,  and  the  Play  Centres  are  open  five 
nights  a  week  from  5 .  30  to  7 .  30,  and  for 
an  hour  and  a  half  on  Saturday  morning. 
Every  child  attends  a  Centre  twice  a  week 
nominally,  but  is  admitted  a  third  time  to 
the  "  Quiet  Games  Room,"  or  for  a  Lantern 
Lecture. 

At  most  of  the  Centres  two  sets  of 
children  are  admitted  in  the  evening  for  an 
hour  each,  but  at  three  of  the  Centres  the 
same  children  remain  for  an  hour  and  forty 
minutes,  changing  occupations  at  half-time. 
Each  system  has  its  advantages,  and  which 
of  the  two  shall  obtain  at  any  one  Centre  is 
for  the  most  part  determined  by  local  con- 
ditions. At  all  the  Centres  there  are  a 
certain   number  of  children  on  the  super- 


intendent's "every  night"  list — that  is  to 
say,  children  who,  by  reason  of  their  parents 
being  out  at  work  till  late,  or  who  have 
neglected  homes,  or  for  other  special  reasons, 
are  allowed  to  attend  the  Centres  every 
evening. 

^  At  a  few  minutes  before  the  half -hour,  the 
pianist  struck  up  a  lively  march,  and  almost 
at  once  the  doors  were  opened.  In  trooped 
the  children,  babies  first — such  tiny  things, 
although  they  must  be  over  three  to 
:  be  admitted.  Leading  them  were  brothers 
and  sisters,  some  not  much  more  than 
babies  themselves.  After  them  came  boys 
and  girls  of  all  ages  from  three  to  fourteen 
—  rags,  dirt,  and  shabby  decency,  side 
by  side  ;  broken  boots  and  torn  coats  ;  dirty 
faces  and  clean  ;  healthy  roses  and  sickly 
pallor ;  but,  clean  or  dirty,  healthy  or  pale, 
^  all  faces  beaming  with  delight. 

The  little  ones  marched  straight  to  the 
Babies'  Room,  and  the  boys  to  the  Basket 
Making  Room,  or  the  Library,  or  the  Wood 
Work  Room.  The  girls  remained  in  the 
hall  and  marched  round  in  excellent  time  to 
the  music  till  they  were  halted  by  the  smart 
little  lady  in  the  green  tunic. 

*'  Good  evening,  children  !  " 

"  Good  evening,  miss  !  " 

There  was  a  joyous  ring  in  the  young 
voices,  and,  hats  and  coats  having  been  got 
rid  of,  the  games  began. 

They  marched  in  wheels  and  circles  ;  they 
marched  a  Chinese  march  with  heads 
nodding  like  mandarins  ;  and  a  march  like 
quaint  birds,  with  high-stepping  feet,  and 
arms  waving  like  pinions.  They  played 
singing  games,  funny  and  graceful,  and 
learned  the  figures  of  the  morris  dance,  and 
they  did  it  all  remarkably  well,  and  with  the 
most  intense  enjoyment. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  other  rooms,  other 
games  were  in  progress.  In  the  Library,  boys 
and  girls  w^ere  reading  or  looking  at  pictures. 
It  must  be  confessed  the  picture-books  are 
the  favourites,  although  one  typical  London 
lad  came  up  and  asked  for  some  book  on  the 
French  Revolution — he  was  studying  for  a 
scholarship;  and  in  a  corner,  a  girl  was 
reading  "  Julius  CaBsar  "  in  a  low  voice  to 
another  girl.  Still,  fairy  tales  and  picture- 
books  are  the  favourites.  Three  regular 
young  ruffians  asked  me  to  tell  them  a  fairy- 
tale, and  meant  it  too,  although  at  first  I 
certainly  thought  they  were  '*  getting  at  me," 
as  they  would  express  it  themselves.  And 
here  I  might  mention  a  stroke  of  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  late  superintendent  which 
struck  me  as  having  a  touch  of  the  genius  of 
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Djanagement.  A  certain  number  of  the 
bigger  boys  and  girls  are  made  monitors,  and 
are  given  the  care  of  the  rooms  and  the 
materials  necessary  for  work  and  play.  To 
these  posts  Miss  Wragge— or,  as  the  children 
who  adore  her  would  call  her,  "Mrs.  Kags" 
—  appointed,  amongst  others,  some  of  the 
most  tiresome  children  in  the  Centre.  And 
the  experiment  is  a  great  and  emphatic 
success,  as  it  deserved  to  be. 

In  the  Basket-Making  Room,  a  young  lady 
was  teaching  another  set  of  boys  to  make 
pretty  and  useful  articles  in  coloured  withes 
— waste-paper  baskets,  tidies,  and  the  like. 


from  models  made  by  their  able  tutor,  and,  as 
instance  of  their  earnestness,  he  told  me  that 
many  of  the  boys  will  make  the  same  object 
over  and  over  again  till  they  get  it  right. 
That  is  excellent.  That  is  training  hand 
and  eye  and  mind  to  exactness  and 
perseverance. 

Another  fine  thing  about  the  carpentering 
school  is  that  it  gives  backward  boys  from 
the  Council  schools  a  chance  to  learn  wood- 
work— boys  who  would  never,  in  the 
ordinary  way,  reach  a  sufficiently  high 
standard  to  learn  it  in  the  Council  schools. 
There   were   dull  faces,   but    ready   fingers 
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On  another  evening,  clay-modellers  were  busy 
in  this  same  room,  most  of  them  making 
models  of  alarum  clocks,  and  chairs,  witii 
almost  as  much  clay  on  their  faces  and  hands 
as  in  the  models.  But  they  were  enjoying 
themselves.  It  was  better  than  niaking 
mud  pies  in  the  gutter  ! 

The  Carpentering  Room  was  fall— coats 
off— sleeves  rolled  up  to  the  elbow — plane, 
saw  and  hammer  busy  as  the  busy  tongues. 
All  sorts  of  models  were  being  made,  motor- 
^'ars  in  wood,  with  steering-wheel  complete, 
lailway  signal-posts  with  workable  points, 
soap-tidies,  tables,  chairs,  toy  dressers — what- 
ever their  fancy  dictated.     The  boys  worked 


amongst  some  of  the  bigger  lads,  but  what  a 
bright  wit  and  quick  brain  most  of  these 
undergrowii,  underfed  children  own  !  What 
material  to  work  on,  if  the  chance  were  only 
there !  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  and  her 
helpers  are  taking  all  the  chances  they  can, 
but  much  more  could  be  done  if  the  means 
at  their  disposal  were  larger. 

Other  useful  things  learnt  under  the 
guise  of  play  are  sewing,  knitting,  cobbling  ; 
and  besides  tlie  dancing,  in  the  way  of  games, 
there  are  Toy  Rooms,  Quiet  Games  Rooms 
(loto,  draughts,  etc.),  gymnastics,  and  for 
the  boys— drill.  Not  school  drill,  be  it 
understood,    but    a    spirited     game    under 
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the  direction  of  a  drill-sergeant,  played 
with  toy  guiis,  in  which  the  boys  skirmish, 
and  charge,  and  fire  imaginary  volleys,  with 
all  the  delight  in  life. 

All  the  articles  made  by  the  children  can 
be  bought  by  them  for  a  small  sum. 
Nothing  is  given.  The  oldest  of  boots  and 
shoes  are  welcomed  for  the  cobbling  classes, 
and  w4ien  they  are  mended,  poor  mothers 
gratefully  seize  the  chance  of  buying  them  for 
a  merely  nominal  sum,  and  think  far  more  of 
them  than  if  they  had  received  them  as  a 
gift.  And,  really,  boots  seem  to  be  one  of 
the  children's  most  crying  needs  in  the  way 
of  clothing.  Most  of  them  have  garments — 
ragged,  it  is  true,  still,  generally  more  or 
less  sufficient  for  their  needs  ;  but  oh,  their 
poor  feet !  I  could  have  wept  over  them, 
remembering  the  mud  and  wet  outside  .  .  .  ' 
especially  over  one  fairy-like  little  girl  with 
the  tiniest  hands  and  feet,  the  latter  covered 
with  little  old  list  slippers  tied  on  with  tape. 
And  that  wee  maid  brings  me  to  the  babies. 
They  were  playing  with  dolls.  Only  those 
with  clean  hands  might  nurse  the  smartly 
dressed  dollies,  so  there  w^as  a  premium  on 
clean  fingers,  and  they  showed  me  their  dear 
little  hands  with  much  pride  and  consequence. 
Poor  little  hands,  that  will  hold  so  much 
more  than  their  share  of  this  world's  heavy 
burden  in  days  to  come  ! 

Their  other  toys  consisted  of  a  broken 
doll's  bedstead,  with  a  crooked  leg,  which  had 
to  be  propped  up,  queer  w^oolly  animals — 
species  unknown,  rag  dolls,  and  tea-sets 
innumerable,  all  odd,  but  that  did  not  matter 
a  bit. 

They  were  the  most  charming  of  hosts  and 
hostesses,  and  the  number  of  imaginary  cnps 
of  tea  I  drank  out  of  small  enamel  cups,  and 
equally  imaginary  dinners  I  ate  off  small  tin 
plates,  would  defy  calculation.  Very  quiet 
they  sat,  too,  to  liave  their  pictures  taken, 
only,  when  the  flash  went  off,  one  tiny  voice 
remonstrated  with  the  doctor  plaintively  — 

"  Oh  !     Don't  do  that  again,  mister  !  " 

They  are  such  good  babies,  too.  They 
scarcely  ever  seem  to  cry,  or  to  snatch 
toys  from  one  another,  as  I  often  see  more 
fortunate  babies  doing. 

Talk  about  those  dear  babies  brings  one  to 
the  little  mothers— the  elder  sisters  of  the 
family  circle.  Things  are  rather  hard  on 
the  little  mothers.  They  cannot  come  in 
with  babies  under  three.  I  saw  one  of  the 
bigger  girls  slip  out  now  and  then,  and  a 
fresh  face  take  her  place,  and,  watching,  I 
found  that  she  had  gone  out  into  the  street 
to   hold  the  baby  for  her  friend,  that  she 


might  have  a  turn  at  dancing — so  kindliness 
and  unselfishness  are  also  taught  at  play. 

The  whole  thing  is  well  organised.  Chil- 
dren are  not  admitted  to  the  Centre  unless 
they  are  also  admitted  to  the  day  school,  and 
a  list  of  houses  infected  by  any  illness  in  the 
district  is  sent  to  the  superintendent  by  the 
local  medical  officer  of  health. 

It  is  a  great  work,  a  fine  w^ork,  for  it 
supplies  in  a  large  measure  the  home  training 
away  from  school  which  makes  our  middle 
classes  what  they  are,  and  which  it  is 
practically  impossible  for  the  children  of  the 
lower  classes  to  obtain.  Some  idea  of  what 
is  being  done  can  be  gained  when  it  is 
remembered  that  all  these  children,  perhaps 
400  of  them  every  night  in  Hoxton  alone, 
would  be  in  the  streets  but  for  the  Play 
Centre.  They  must  play  in  the  streets. 
Most  of  them  live  in  homes  of  only  one,  or 
*  at  most  two  rooms,  and  in  a  good  many  cases 
they  cannot  get  into  such  homes  as  they 
have  till  "  mother  comes  home  from  work." 
And  that  may  be  any  hour  up  to  ten  o'clock. 
Even  the  decent  parents,  who  dislike  their 
children  playing  in  the  streets,  can  scarcely 
keep  them  penned  up  the  whole  evening  in 
the  one  living-room  which  London  rents 
make  possible  to  them. 

The  saying  that  "  Waterloo  was  won  on 
the  playing-fields  of  Eton  "  has  almost  passed 
into  a  proverb.  Thinkers  and  workers  cannot 
but  see  that  England  is  approaching  another, 
an  industrial  Waterloo,  and  her  one  chance 
of  winning  it  is  to  turn  out  decent,  honest 
working  men  and  women.  And  it  is  in  the 
hours  out  of  school  as  much  as  in  the  school 
itself  that  the  children  must  learn. 

These  Play  Centres  make  for  the  completion 
of  the  better  educational  system  ;  they  are 
the  natural  supplement  of  the  w^ork  of  the 
day  schools.  If  every  Council  school  could 
be  open  to  its  own  children  every  night,  for 
this  purpose,  that  no  doubt  would  be  the  ideal 
arrangement.  Mrs.  Ward  holds  that  for  the 
younger  children,  the  children  under  eleven, 
the  one-hour  session,  with  the  going  and 
coming,  and  the  inevitable  waiting  at  the 
door,  which  children  will  never  forego,  takes 
enough  time  out  of  the  evening,  and  mothers 
are  of  the  same  opinion.  For  many  of  the 
older  children  the  same  may  be  said.  But 
no  doubt  for  a  large  number  of  these  it 
would  also  be  a  good  thing  if  in  their  own 
school,  every  evening,  they  could  find  regular 
shelter  for  play  and  occupation,  from  6.30  to 
7.30,  or  from  6  to  8. 

This,  of  course,  would  be  much  more 
expensive  than  the  present  system,  according 
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to  which  the  children  using  a  Centre  are 
drawn  from  three  or  four  schools  round,  and 
are  recruited  from  among  those  who, 
according  to  the  teachers,  need  the  most 
provision. 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  and  her  helpers 
have  brought  bright,  happy,  and  wholesome 
hours  into  the  hves  of  thousands  of  poor 
children.  The  little  ones  are  learning  more 
than  games  at  the  Play  Centres.  They  are 
learning  lessons  of  self-help,  self-reliance, 
and  self-respect,  with  a  wholesome  discipline 
thrown  in,  none  the  less  real  because  it  is 
unobtrusive,  because  they  are  doing  what 
they  choose  instead  of  what  they  are  told  to 
do. 

The  work  of  the  Play  Centres  is  one  in 
which  all  can  help — men,  women,  and  children. 
Toys,  books,  gymnastic  shoes,  no  matter 
how  small  in  quantity  nor  how  old  they  are, 
all  are  of   use. 

Person  d  service  can  help  gieitly.  Some 
Centres  are  very  well  off  for  voluntary 
workers,  and  some  have  few  or  none.  Such 
helpers,  when  regular,  are  most  welcome,  and 
by  thus  supplementing  the  work  of  the  paid 
staff,  they  enable  a  Centre  to  extend  its 
operations  considerably.    Money,  of  course,  is 


wanted,  for  the  Centres  rest  on  paid  super- 
vision, and  the  materials  for  the  hand-work 
classes,  and  the  toys,  games  and  books,  are  a 
heavy  charge  on  the  funds.  A  sum  of 
£'dfiOO  a  year  is  now  required  to  work  the 
twelve  Centres  efficiently,  with  a  roll  of  10,000 
children.  The  average  cost  of  each  child, 
per  year,  is  65. 

The  Play  Centres  are  dotted  all  over 
London  now,  dating  from  the  first  one 
started  at  the  Passmore  Edwards  Settlement 
in  1897.  Battersea,  Bethnal  Green,  Bow, 
Fulham,  Hoxton,  Netting  Hill,  Poplar,  Rat- 
cliff,  Somers  Town,  Walworth — all  have  their 
Centres. 

It  almost  seems  as  if  this  should  be  a 
national  work,  instead  of  a  matter  of  personal 
enterprise.  This  is  such  a  valuable  card  in 
the  great  game  of  national  life  that  a  few 
thinkers  and  workers  for  the  people  are 
playing. 

"  Save  the  children  !  "  has  ever  been  Mrs. 
Ward's  cry,  and  it  is  the  right  cry,  for  the 
children  of  to-day,  malleable  and  teachable, 
are  the  nation  of  to-morrow. 

The  photographs  of  typical  Play  Centre 
scenes  here  reproduced  are  given  by  kind 
permission  of  Dr.  J.  P.  O'Hea. 


THE    EXPERIMENT. 


A    MILLION  years  ago  the  chemist  old 

Fused,  in  his  furnace,  many  potent  things- 
Tincture  of  pride,  red  blood,  and  powdered  gold, 
Anger,  and  fear,  and  dust  of  broken  wings, 


And  laughter,  and  the  salt  of  unshed  tears, 

5un-rays  and  moon-sheen  from  the  skies  above, 

And  courage  in  full  measure.      Down  the  years 
He  spilled  the  mixture— and  we  call  it  Love  I 
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TWO   OF   A   KIND. 


By    JOHN    WILLES. 


R.  HENRY  BRIGGS 

paused  outside  the 
inviting  door  of 
the  "  Sun  "  pubKc- 
house  and  hesi- 
tated. It  was  a 
foggy  Saturday 
night  in  Bayswater. 
Mr.  Briggs  having 
business  in  that 
locahty,and  finding 
himself  before  his  time,  did  not  hesitate 
long,  he  pushed  open  the  swing  door  and 
entered.  There  was  a  mixed  company 
assembled.  Two  Guardsmen,  one  rather 
flushed,  a  policeman  off  duty,  three  dirty- 
looking  w^omen,  and  a  gentleman,  evidently 
a  devoted  follower  of  Bacchus,  and  appar- 
ently on  the  look-out  for  trouble,  seated  in 
a  corner. 

The  new-comer  gave  a  quick  look  round, 
and  noticing  that  the  policeman  was  without 
his  armlet,  seemed  relieved  and  advanced  to 
the  counter  :  "  Pint  o'  six,  miss,  an'  a  bit  o' 
bren-cheese,"  he  said,  throwing  some  coppers 
into  the  lake  of  malt  collected  there. 

"  Pint  o'  six,  bren-cheese,"  repeated  the 
barmaid,  banging  the  provisions  in  front  of 
him.     "  'Ave  any  mustard  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  an'  some  pickles,  an'  a  smile,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Briggs,  who  was  of  a  jovial 
disposition  w^hen  away  from  his  wife. 

"  Ho  !  you  don't  want  much  ! "  flounced 
the  lady. 

"No,  'tain't  much,  that  ain't.  P'raps 
you  ain't  got  none  ;  don't  matter,"  and  he 
laughed. 

"  Go  hon,  saucy,"  and  she  smiled  lavishly. 

"  That's  better,"  said  the  gentleman,  and 
retired  with  his  supper.  He  took  it  to  the 
corner  near  the  devotee,  where  there  was  a 
small  table,  and  sat  down.  As  his  coa-t 
touched  the  bench  there  was  a  faint  metallic 
clink  from  his  pocket ;  it  wasn't  much,  but  it 
caused  Mr.  Briggs  to  draw  in  his  breath 
sharply.  He  put  his  hand  in  for  a  second  and 
felt  something  ;  whatever  it  was,  he  let  it 
remain  out  of  sight. 

"  Fi'  ni',"  ventured  the  devotee. 

**  Ah  !  "  replied  Briggs.  "  No,  it  ain't,  it's 
bloomin'  'orrible,"  he  corrected. 


"  I  says  fi'  ni',"  said  the  other  aggresively. 

"  Say  what  you  bloomin'  please,  I  don't 
care.  Cahn't  you  see  I'm  'avin'  supper  ?  " 
said  Briggs,  with  the  air  of  one  who  wished 
to  be  left  alone.     "  Shut  up  !  " 

"  Wha's  pleece  doinere  ?  " 

"  What  ?  "  asked  Briggs,  interested  in  spite 
of  himself. 

"  What  dooce  doinere  ?  " 

"  Oh,  go  an'  boil  yerself  !   Lemme  alone  !  " 

"  Shaspenomore." 

"  Right  0  ! "  and  Mr.  Briggs  went  on 
with  his  meal. 

The  other,  feeling  deeply  off'ended,  gazed 
at  him  with  a  sorrowful  and  pitying  expres- 
sion ;  shook  his  head  a  great  many  times, 
and  then  divided  his  attention  between  the 
two  soldiers  and  the  policeman.  Apparently 
finding  the  latter  to  be  the  more  powerful 
attraction,  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  him  and  wept 
down  his  waistcoat. 

The  fog  was  thick  outside  and  was  creep- 
ing in.  Mr.  Briggs  looked  at  it  and  rubbed 
his  hands,  as  if  he  thoroughly  approved.  He 
muttered  :  "  Bloomin'  fine  !  'ere's  to  ye  !  " 
and  raised  his  tankard  to  the  thickening  air. 
Having  plenty  to  occupy  his  thoughts,  he 
resolved  to  remain  where  he  was  for  a  time 
and  review  the  situation  quietly.  This 
excellent  intention  was  unfortunately  destined 
to  be  frustrated,  and  that  quickly.  The 
alcoholic  gentleman  finding  Mr.  Briggs  to 
be  but  poor  company,  and  standing  in  need 
of  further  refreshment,  executed  a  hop,  skip 
and  jump  movement  to  wards  the  bar.  Having 
with  some  difficulty  reached  that  haven,  he 
leaned,  more  or  less  gracefully,  across  it  and 
demanded  "  'arf  pi'." 

"  'Alf  a  pint  ?  "  said  the  barmaid  disdain- 
fully. ''  You'll  get  no  more  'alf  pints  'ere. 
You're  drunk." 

"  Oo  is?"  haughtily  demanded  the 
customer. 

"Why,  you  are,"  answered  the  flushed 
soldier,  "  blind." 

"You  go'n  fight  for  your  country,"  was 
the  quick  retort,  "  tlia's  what  you  do.  I'm 
an  Englishman  ;  don't  you  touch  me." 

"  Touch  ye ! "  said  the  soldier.  "  I'll  knock 
your  'ead  down  yer  throat  in  'alf  a  mo ! " 

"  Quite  right,  soldier,"  one  of  the  ladies 
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put  ill.  "  G'im  a  shove  in  the  jawr  !  'e  ain't 
fit  to  be  in  a  respectable  place — beast !  " 

"  Now,  then,"  from  the  barmaid,  "  no 
fightin'  'ere.  Go  outside  if  you  can't 
be'ave." 

"  Oo  can't  be'ave  ?  "  shouted  the  insulted 
civilian. 

*'  England  for  ever  !  "  and  he  fell  up 
against  the  two  soldiers  and  cannoned  on 
to  the  policeman. 

What  followed  was  so  full  of  movement 
that  description  is  difficult.  The  policeman 
received  the  civilian  in  the  stomach,  and, 
not  desiring  his  company,  threw  him  back 
to  the  British  Army,  which  service,  not 
being  prepared,  staggered  against  the  coun- 
ter, upsetting  several  glasses  and  tankards, 
and  rolled  from  there  into  the  sawdust, 
with  the  civilian  between  them.  Whilst 
the  three  were  performing  the  most  extra- 
ordinary manoeuvres  upon  the  floor,  they 
were  joined  by  a  cadaverous  youth  in  a  white 
apron,  shirt-sleeves,  and  elaborately  oiled  hair, 
who,  leaping  actively  over  the  counter, 
shouted  that  he  would  soon  "out  'im." 
Unfortunately  for  the  last-comer,  he  inter- 
fered at  an  unhappy  moment,  for  one  of  the 
whirling  fists  lit  fairly  on  the  bridge  of  his 
somewhat  pronounced  nose,  causing  him  to 
retire  from  the  fray,  grasping  the  injured 
feature,  from  which  the  life-blood  flowed 
freely.  By  this  time  the  three  principals 
had  reached  the  door,  which  Mr.  Briggs, 
with  an  interested  but  unimpassioned  face, 
with  difficulty  opened,  allowing  them  to 
shoot  with  great  force  and  rapidity  on  to  the 
pavement.  Outside  they  were  received  by 
two  policemen  and  an  excited  crowd,  and 
having  been,  with  some  difficulty,  sorted,  the 
soldiers  returned  to  find  their  caps,  and  the 
casus  belli  was  escorted,  half  dressed  and 
shouting,  to  the  police-station. 

An  angry  discussion  as  to  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  the  fracas  beginning  on  the  re- 
entry of  the  soldiers,  and  waxing  quickly 
louder  and  louder,  Mr.  Briggs  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  was  no  place  for  quiet 
thought,  and,  having  finished  his  supper, 
pushed  open  the  door  and  disappeared  into 
the  night.  He,  apparently,  had  not  far  to 
go,  for  in  a  short  time  he  stopped  about  half 
way  down  what,  as  far  as  could  be  seen  for 
the  fog,  was  a  large  and  very  respectable- 
looking  square.  Crossing  the  road,  he  stood 
under  the  branches  of  a  large  tree  which 
overhung  the  raihngs,  and  fixed  his  eyes 
iipon  the  opposite  house.  A  church  clock 
struck  eleven. 

At  that  moment  light  footsteps  were  heard 


approaching.  Mr.  Briggs  affected  to  be 
engaged  with  his  bootlace. 

"  That  you,  'Enery  ?  "  inquired  a  passing 
boy,  in  a  cautious  tone. 

"  Course  it  is,"  answered  Briggs.    "  Well  ? " 

"  I  bin  'ere  since  ten,"  the  boy  went  on, 
shivering.  ''  Not  'alf  parky  ;  oh,  no,  not 
'alf,  it  ain't !  " 

"  Well  ?  "  said  Briggs  again  impatiently. 

"Well,"  the  boy  took  him  up  fretfully, 
"  it's  a'right.  The  old  bloke  and  the  missis 
is  gone.  They  won't  be 'ome  till  Monday.  The 
'ouse  was  left  in  charge  o'  the  footman.  'Im 
bein'  a  man,  he  comes  up  the  airee  steps  a 
'alf-hour  back,  an'  the  'ousemaid  she  comes 
with  'im.  '  What  time  are  you  a-comin'  back  ? ' 
she  says.  '  Well,'  'e  says, '  it's  this  way.  Loo, 
would  you  be  frightened  if  I  wasn't  to  come 
till  very,  very  late  ?  '  'e  says.  '  Why,  no,' 
she  says  ;  '  why  should  I  ?  I  don't  want  ye.' 
'  Well,  it's  this  way,  Loo,'  'e  says, '  'ole  Binns, 
bein'  butler,  and  likewise  responsible,  'avin' 
took  'is  'ook  'ome,  an'  the  cook  'avin'  took 
'ers,  I  says  to  myself,  I  says,  why  should 
'e  leave  me  responsible?  But  since  'e  'as,  I 
shall  take  a  leaf  out  of  'is  book,'  'e  says, 
laughin',  an'  she  laughed,  too.  '  I'm  a-goin' 
to  see  my  Aunt  Eliza,'  'e  says, '  'an'  I  may  be 
kep  up  late.  But  you  go  to  bed,  an'  get  Miss 
Nellie  to  go  too,'  'e  says,  '  an'  you'll  both  be 
right  0,'  'e  says.  *I  got  the  key,  so  don't  you 
be  frightened  o'  nothin',  my  gal.'  '  I  ain't 
frightened  ;  an'  Miss  Nellie,  she  won't  know 
nothin','  she  says,  laughin'.  *  Good  night, 
James.  Give  my  love  to  your  Aunt  Eliza,'  she 
says.  Then  James  'e  took  'is  'ook,  an'  she 
looked  at  'im  a-prancin'  down  the  street,  an' 
she  give  another  laugh,  an'  she  says  :  '  That's 
all  right ;  couldn't  be  no  better,'  she  says,  an' 
she  went  down  the  steps,  an'  that's  all." 

"  Oh,  that's  all,  is  it  ?  "  said  Briggs,  with  a 
pleased  look.  "  You've  done  remarkably 
well,  Ernie.  I'm  very  pleased  with  you.  Blow 
me  if  I  shan't  make  somethink  o'  you  yet. 
Well,  this  'ere's  turned  out  fine,  an'  no  'ank 
about  it.  I  got  it  all  to  myself  this  time. 
Now  you  slope,  Ern.  You  look  cold — go  on 
'ome.  'Ere,  stop  a  bit.  Take  this  'ere  tanner. 
There's  a  pub  up  the  street.  You  go  in  an' 
'ave  a  drop  o'  rum  'ot  an'  a  pork  pie.  If  you 
see  two  soldiers  in  there,  tell  'em  you  met 
a  party  outside,  an'  e  says  'e's  comin'  in 
again  for  to  'ave  their  bleed.  I  dessay  they'll 
give  you  another  tanner  for  warnin'  'em. 
Goo'night." 

"  Goo'night,  'Enery.  Bring  us  something 
out  o'  this  job,  will  ye  ?  A  watch  an'  chain  ? " 
wistfully  asked  the  apprentice. 

"Ah,  will  I,"  answered  the  tutor — "a gold 
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'un  all  over  sparklin'  dimonds.  OflP  ye  go.  Be 
a  good  boy.  You'll  be  able  to  get  'em  for 
yerself  soon." 

The  boy  disappeared  into  the  mist,  leaving 
Mr.  Briggs  to  proceed  to  business.  He 
crossed  the  road  and  looked  up  at  the  house. 
It  was  in  total  darkness.  He  listened  for  a 
minute  and  glanced  to  the  right  and  left. 
Hearing  and  seeing  nothing,  he  tried  the  gate 
of  the  area.  It  was  unfastened.  Passing 
through,  he  went  quickly  down  the  steps. 
He  paused  at  the  bottom  and  listened  again. 
A  policeman's  unmistakable  step  approached. 
Mr.  Briggs  took  up  a  position  in  a  dark 
corner  between  the  steps  and  the  wall,  and 
waited.  The  policeman  as  he  passed  flashed 
his  lantern  over  the  front  door  and  the 
windows  on  either  side,  then  on  to  the  upper 
windows  ;  discovering  nothing,  he  passed  on, 
having  entirely  neglected  to  flash  his  lantern 
over  the  crouching  form  in  the  area.  "  Now 
we're  safe  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,"  said 
Briggs  to  himself,  and  set  to  work.  Tiie 
tradesmen's  door  was  on  his  left  hand  as  he 
faced  the  house,  and  right  in  front  of  him 
was  the  kitchen  window.  He  chose  the 
window.  Putting  his  hand  into  his  coat 
pocket,  he  drew  out  a  length  of  wire  at  the 
end  of  which  was  a  tiny  glass  bulb  ;  the  other 
end  was  attached  to  a  very  neat  little  battery 
which  remained  in  the  pocket.  Taking  the 
bulb  in  his  right  hand,  he  pressed  a  button 
in  the  battery  with  his  left,  and  the  prettiest 
little  glow  of  light  imaginable  shone  on 
the  window.  The  briefest  inspection  was 
enough  for  Mr.  Briggs.  "  Or'inary  ketch," 
he  muttered.  The  light  went  out  in- 
stantaneously, and  with  almost  equal  quick- 
ness the  window  opened,  and  the  visitor 
went  in  and  shut  it  after  him  ;  he  also  took 
the  precaution  of  closing  the  shutters,  which 
had  been  neglected.  Having  thus  made 
things  more  secure,  he  turned  on  his  light 
again  and  took  a  chair  ;  his  next  proceeding 
w^as  to  remove  his  boots,  and  tying  them 
together  by  the  laces,  he  festooned  them 
gracefully  round  his  neck.  He  drew  out  a 
large-sized  wash-leather  housewife  and,  un- 
rolling it,  displayed  an  assortment  of  curious- 
looking,  brightly  pohshed  tools,  arranged  in 
separate  pockets.  One  of  these  pockets  had 
become  a  little  unstitched,  allowing  the 
instrument  belonging  to  it  to  come  out  and 
knock  against  the  others.  This  was  the 
cause  of  the  clinking  noise  when  the  owner 
had  sat  down  in  the  public-house.  Mr. 
Briggs  looked  at  it  with  a  frown,  and 
announced  his  intention  of  "  wiping  some- 
one's jaw  "  when  he  got  home.      For   the 


present  he  fastened  up  the  case  and  replaced 
it  in  his  pocket.  "  Shan't  want  'em,  I  don't 
s'pose,"  he  said,  and  looked  around. 

It  was  a  nice,  clean  kitchen,  but  the  fire 
had  got  low  ;  so  he  put  a  little  coal  on,  with 
exquisite  quietness  and  dexterity,  then  he 
turned  to  the  table,  where  a  pleasant  surprise 
awaited  him.  The  cloth  was  laid,  and  on  it 
was  a  nice  little  supper  and  a  nice  large  jug 
of  beer. 

"  Left  for  James,  I  s'pose,"  he  concluded. 
"  Well,  James'll  'ave  to  wait  till  breakfast, 
I'm  afraid.  I'm  a-goin'  to  set  about  this  'ere 
little  lot.  What'll  you  take,  Mr.  Briggs  ?  A 
little  of  this 'ere  beef,  Mr.  Briggs  ?  Thank  you, 
I  will,  my  lord ;  and  a  little  of  that  there  beer, 
my  lord,  what  looks  so  bright  an'  sparkling 
on  this  festial  board."  And  so  in  the  best 
of  humours  Mr.  Briggs  enjoyed  a  second 
supper. 

Having  fully  satisfied  his  appetite  and 
finished  the  beer,  he  gave  a  sigh  of  satisfac- 
tion and  began  to  take  stock.  From  where 
he  sat  he  observed  that  there  were  two  doors — 
one  near  the  window,  which  he  concluded  led 
to  the  scullery,  and  one  on  his  right  hand. 
"  That'll  be  the  stairs,"  pondered  Briggs,  and 
rising,  he  softly  opened  it.  "  Yes,  that's  the 
stairs."  He  listened  a  moment — there  was  no 
sound.  "  Ml  abed  an'  asleep,  are  ye  ?  That's 
good  gals."  He  shut  the  door  again  and 
went  to  the  other  one.  "Nothing  'ere,  I 
don't  s'pose.  May  as  well  see,  though."  He 
opened  the  second  door.  In  a  perfect  frenzy 
of  excited  welcome  there  rushed  out  and 
leapt  upon  him  a  well-grown  spaniel  puppy, 
which  affectionate  animal,  not  being  able  to 
reach  his  face,  contented  himself  as  well  as 
he  could  by  nearly  eating  his  hands.  Having 
jumped  from  one  side  to  the  other  some 
twenty  times,  the  sagacious  creature  set  off 
on  a  spirited  race  round  and  round  the  table, 
uttering  sharp  whines  and  squeaks  expressive 
of  the  most  intense  joy.  Then,  as  if  he  felt 
bound  to  amuse  his  visitor  by  every  means 
in  his  power,  he  leapt  right  on  the  table  and 
pretended  to  be  about  to  fly  at  Mr.  Briggs, 
by  crouching  down  with  his  head  between 
his  front  paws,  as  if  in  the  act  to  spring  and 
seize  his  victim  by  the  throat,  his  tail  —in  fact, 
the  whole  back  section  of  his  body — wagging 
so  violently  that  the  jug  was  upset,  where- 
upon he  returned  to  the  floor  and  continued 
his  race. 

Mr.  Briggs  was  rooted  to  the  spot  on  which 
he  stood,  and  his  blood  turned  cold  within 
him.  Savage  dogs  he  was  accustomed  to  ; 
they  came  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business 
and  could  be  dealt  with ;  but  this  friendly 


"The  three  were  perforiuiug  the  most  extraordinary  niauceuvres  upon  the  floor.' 
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specimen  flabbergasted  him.  He  called  softly 
"  Ponto."  The  dog  redoubled  his  exertions. 
He  advanced  to  the  table,  and  cutting  a  slice 
of  meat,  stooped  down  and  offered  it.  The 
dog  paused  for  an  instant,  and  coming  to- 
wards him,  took  no  notice  of  the  bribe,  but 
planted  a  particularly  slobbery  lick  on  the 
end  of  his  nose.-  Having  got  this  one  in,  he 
resumed  his  wild  career. 

"  Well,  perish  me  pink,  if  this  don't  take 
it !  "  said  Briggs  in  despair.  "  I  must  quiet 
'im  some'ow  or  chuck  the  job."  He  took  a 
chair.  The  dog,  having  by  this  time  put  in 
about  a  mile,  came  to  him  panting,  and 
putting  his  paws  on  Briggs's  knees,  looked 
up  and  tried  another  lick. 

"Well,  you're  a  nice  'un,  you  are,"  said 
Briggs  to  his  friend,  "  a  very  nice  'un  ;  but 
you're  a  bit  in  my  way  just  now.  What  am  I 
a-goin'  to  do  with  you,  eh  ? "  The  dog 
wriggled  from  nose  to  tail.  "  Ho,  yes,  it's 
all  very  well.  A  lot  o'  gents  in  this  'ere  awk- 
ward 'ole  would  'ave  your  liver  out,  my 
buck ;  but  I  can't  do  that.  I'm  fond  o'  dogs,  I 
am,  lucky  for  you.  I  wouldn't  'urt  you,  no 
more  nor  I  would  a  man — no,  not  so  soon,  I 
wouldn't.  I'd  rather  chuck  the  bloomin'  job, 
my  son.  What's  your  name,  eh  ?  P'raps  it's 
on  your  collai^.  Le's  see.  Yes,  I'm  blowed  if 
it  ain't !  "  He  took  the  dog  on  his  lap— it 
made  fresh  efforts  to  reach  his  nose — and 
read  engraved  on  the  brass  plate  : 


I 


"Kim  BO," 

Property  of 

Miss  E.  Robinson, 

19,  Pontefract  Square. 

£5  Reward  to  finder. 


"  Oh,  Kimbo,  is  it  ?  "  The  mention  of  its 
name  threw  the  dog  into  further  transports. 
"  Now,  then,  Kimbo,  you'll  'ave  to  go  back 
to  bed  ;  and  if  you're  very  good,  why,  I'm 
blest  if  I  don't  come  an'  fetch  you  when  I've 
bin  an'  packed  my  little  traps  up,  an'  you 
shall  come  an'  stay  along  o'  me  a  day  or 
two.  There,  Kimbo.  Now  you  go  back  to 
bed."  He  put  the  dog  down  and  pointed 
to  the  scullery  door.  The  dog  looked  at  him 
doubtfully  and  wagged  his  stumpy  tail. 
"  Go  on,  now  !  "  said  Briggs  severely.  The 
dog  walked  very  slowly  towards  the  door, 
reached  it,  hesitated,  sat  down  on  the  thres- 
hold, and  looked  back  over  his  shoulder.  "  Go 
in,  sir  I  "  said  Briggs  again.  The  dog  ran  to 
the  other  door  and  sat  down  there.  This 
entertainment  proceeded  for  some  time,  but 
in  the  end  the  dog  succeeded  in  persuading 
the  man  that  he  had  no  intention  whatever 
of  resuming  his  shirabers.  Briggs  walked 
about  the  kitchen,  looking,  purely  out  of 


habit,  into  drawers  and  cupboards,  the  dog, 
whose  exuberance  had  now  calmed  down, 
following  him  everywhere  and  exhibiting  the 
greatest  interest  in  his  proceedings,  but  not 
allowing  himself  to  be  caught.  As  he  seemed 
quiet  enough  now,  Briggs  resolved  to  risk  it. 

"Arter  all,"  he  said,  addressing  Kimbo, 
"  if  they  do  'ear  you,  it  won't  so  much  matter. 
It's  me  they're  likely  to  git  narked  at,  an'  I'll 
take  care  they  don't  'ear  me.     So  'ere  goes." 

He  went  to  the  door  which  led  upstairs 
and  quietly  opened  it.  There  was  a  passage- 
way with  two  doors  in  it,  and  at  the  end  the 
kitchen  stairs.  He  opened  the  doors,  a  thing 
he  never  neglected.  In  one,  some  brooms  and 
pots  and  pans  ;  in  the  other,  china,  glass, 
knives  and  forks,  etc.,  and  a  cask  of  ale. 
Mr.  Briggs  glanced  at  the  forks  and  tried 
the  weight  of  one.  But  put  it  back  again. 
He  glanced  at  the  cask  and  then  at  his 
companion. 

"Arter  I've  packed  up  my  little  traps, 
Kimbo,  afore  you  an'  me  sets  off  for  'ome, 
where  you're  a-goin'  to  pay  me  a  little  visit, 
Kimbo.  An'  now  let's  see  what  they've  got  in 
the  in'abited  portion  of  the  'ouse." 

He  went  quickly  and  noiselessly  up  the 
stairs.  There  w^as  a  swing  door  at  the  top  ; 
he  pushed  it  open  and  found  himself  in  a  fine 
hall  covered  with  mats  and  skins.  "  I'm 
glad  o'  that,"  he  muttered  ;  "  they  won't  'ear 
Kimbo's  claws  a-rattlin'.  Look  'ere,"  he 
w^hispered  to  the  dog,  pointing  to  one  of  the 
skins  which  he  took  hold  of,  "  you  keep  on 
them  there  bears  and  lions  for  all  you're 
worth."  Kimbo,  having  played  the  game  be- 
fore, and  thinking  it  a  very  tine  one,  flew  at 
the  skin  with  great  ferocity,  and  tearing  the 
tail  off,  retired  to  a  corner  with  the  trophy, 
shaking  it  with  pardonable  pride.  "  Oh,  my 
lord,"  murmured  Briggs,  "  I'm  sure  they'll 
'ear  'im  1 "  which,  indeed,  seemed  probable. 
''  Drop  it,  will  ye  ? "  advancing  on  him.  Kimbo 
got  up  with  the  tail  in  his  mouth,  and  running 
to  a  door  on  the  right  which  w^as  ajar,  pushed 
it  open  and  disappeared.  There  was  another 
doorway  on  the  opposite  side,  which  was  closed. 
Mr.  Briggs  reflected  :  "  That  there  door  bein' 
open,  an'  the  dog  a-makin'  straight  for  it, 
all  points  to  the  fac'  of  its  bein'  the  dinin'- 
room ;  it  don't  take  no  Sherlock  'Omes  for 
to  see  that."  He  stole  up  to  it  and  looked  in. 
It  was  the  dining-room,  and  very  nicely 
furnished — quite  a  promising-looking  room, 
thought  Mr.  Briggs.  Kimbo  w^as  on  the 
hearthrug,  still  carrying  the  tail.  "  Let's 
see  whether  I  can't  get  no  prizes,"  said 
Mr.  Briggs. 

He  cast  arapid,  comprehensive  glance  round. 


'  The  ^irl  ran  to  the  area  door  and  opened  it." 


taking  in  every  detail ;  long  practice  had 
enabled  him  to  do  this  to  a  nicety.  He  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  room  had  a  solid, 
comfortable  look,  but  to  his  taste  was  bare  of 
ornamentation.  "  That  there  sideboard,  now, 
what  that  wants  is  a  elegant  silver  vawse  or 
two."  He  went  up  to  it  and  opened  the  doors, 
f  u  one  side  was  a  plate-basket,  but  it  was  empty ; 
111  the  other,  wineglasses,  a  spirit-stand,  and 


half  a  cake.  Mr.  Briggs  helped  himself  to  a 
little  whisky  reflectively.  "  Nothink  on  the 
sideboard,"  he  continued,  "nothink  in  the 
plate-basket,  an'  a  cake  lumped  down  any'ow. 
There's  more  in  this  thanmeets  the  eye.  What 
ought  to  meet  it  'as  been  put  away.  Where's 
the  pantry,  I  wonder  ?  I  never  see  one  down- 
stairs. Where  is  it,  Kimbo  ?  "  He  looked  to- 
wards the  hearthrug.    The  dog  was  not  there. 
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At  the  same  moment  he  heard  a  noise  in  the 
hall.  He  looked  caatiousljout  and  discovered 
Kimbo,  who  had  returned  to  his  big-game 
hunting  and  was  killing  a  lion's  skin. 
"  Drop  it,  will  ye  ?  "  he  whispered,  going  up 
to  the  dog,  who  had  dragged  the  skin  half 
under  the  liall  table.  In  stooping  to  rescue  it, 
his  eye  fell  on  something  on  the  table.  It  was 
a  carpenter's  tool-basket.  Thinking  it  to  be 
rather  a  curious  article  for  such  a  place,  he 
looked  at  it  thoughtfully.  Pinned  to  it  was 
a  sheet  of  notepaper,  on  which  was  written  : 
"  Dear  Love,  In  this  please  find  the  spoones 
an'  forks,  an'  hornaments,  likewise  cake 
barskeit  wich  cleers  dinin'  room,  I  'ave  pat 
tea  an'  cawfee  pot  in  Hoven  in  kitchen, 
marster's  room  is  secund  door  on  next 
landin',  first  door  Miss  Nellie  where  don't 
you  go  or  she  scream,  I  will  open  back  door 
so  no  more  at  present.  L."  To  say  that 
Mr.Briggs  was  surprised  would  be  unnecessary. 
He  hfted  the  bag.  It  was  pleasantly  heavy. 
He  looked  inside.  Neatly  done  up  in  separate 
parcels  were  the  things  enumerated.  Kimbo 
put  his  paw^s  up  on  the  edge  of  the  table 
and  sniffed  at  the  bag,  then  looked  at  Mr. 
Briggs  as  if  to  see  whether  he  approved. 
Briggs  looked  back  at  him  in  a  dazed 
condition  and  took  up  the  bag  again. 
"  What's  the  meanin'  o'  this,  I'm  askin'  ?  " 
He  took  a  step  or  two  along  the  hall,  for 
no  reason,  completely  lost  in  amazement. 
Kimbo,  who  was  not  so  affected,  ran  in  front, 
by  chance  towards  the  back  stairs.  "Ah, 
you're  right,  ole  cock  !  Downstairs  with  this 
little  lot,  anyways ;  then  we'll  proceed  to 
further  investigate  these  'ere  astoundin' 
premises." 

The  companions  in  crime  returned  to  the 
kitchen.  When  they  arrived  at  the  base  of 
operations,  Briggs  put  the  bag  on  the  table 
and  went  straight  to  the  oven.  Sure  enough, 
on  opening  the  door  of  it,  he  was  confronted 
by  the  tea  and  coffee  pots.  In  the  spout  of 
the  latter  was  another  note  :  "  Dear  Love, 
here  they  hare,  don't  make  no  noise.  I'm 
upstairs  not  'ere,  'oping,  you  find  Jhings  to 
your  likin'.  L.  N.B.  Sperits  is  in  side- 
board, for  Hevvin  sake  don't  go  gettin' 
drunk." 

Mr.  Briggs  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  table 
and  felt  as  if  he  had  lived  his  life.  Taking 
the  latest  find,  he  wrapped  it  in  an  exceed- 
ingly large  handkerchief,  and  placed  the 
whole  collection  under  the  table. 

"  Well,  now,  Kimbo,"  he  said,  after  a  few 
minutes'  reflection,  "  I'm  a-goin'  up  to  see 
what  further  mysteries  there  is  to  be  dis- 
Qovered  in  this  'ere  palace  of  Maskelyne  an' 


Devant."  Followed  by  the  dog,  he  opened  the 
kitchen  door  once  more  and  crept  up  the 
back  stairs.  He  had  got  as  far  as  the  hall,  and 
was^ffi  the  point  of  ascending  the  stairs 
leadiSg^fp  the  upper  portion  of  the  house, 
when  a  slight  creaking  sound,  and  a  glimmer 
of  light  oil  the  landing,  brought  him  up 
very  sharply  iilff^ed.  To  his  horror,  Kimbo 
ran  past  him  and  up  the  stairs  at  a  good 
lumbering  gallop,  making  noise  enough  for  a 
pack  of  foxhounds.  Mr.  Briggs  gave  up  no 
time  to  thought.  In  an  instant  he  was 
through  the  swing  door  and  down  to  the 
kitchen  again.  Snatching  up  the  bag,  he 
crammed  the  additional  plunder  into  it  and 
made  for  the 'window.  As  he  was  in  the  act 
of  pushing  back  the  catch  of  the  shutters  he 
heard  a  low  whistle^  outside,  and  a  voice 
whispered,  "  A'  right,  Loo  ;  it's  me  !  " 

"  Hang  it !  "  muttered  Briggs,  "  I'm 
copped  !  Not  yet,  though,  not  yet,  my 
buck  !  "  He  hurried  out  of  the  kitchen  and 
made  for  the  stairs  again.  "  Strewfch  !  I'm  too 
late  !  "  he  thought.  The  door  at  the  top  was 
opening  very  slowly.  Briggs's  light  was  out 
in  a  flash,  and  in  another  flash  its  owner  was 
in  the  cupboard,  where  there  was  just  room 
for  himself  and  the  barrel  of  ale.  Then  he 
waited  results,  leaving  the  chink  of  the  door 
open,  for  he  felt  tliat  he  must  see  what  hap- 
pened.    His  curiosity  was  pardonable. 

What  he  saw  was  this  :  on  the  top  of  the 
stairs,  and  descending  very  slowly,  evidently 
very  far  from  being  at  her  ease,  was  a  girl 
in  a  faded  dressing-gown,  which  bore  upon 
its  surface  an  unmistakable  "  You  may  have 
that !  "  look,  which,  together  with  her  style 
of  hairdressing,  and  pretty  but  rather  im- 
pertinent face,  labelled  her,  without  doubt, 
ladies'  maid.  She  held  a  candle  in  one 
hand,  and  with  the  other  grasped  the  fickle 
Kimbo  by  the  collar.  With  great  caution 
she  reached  the  bottom,  passing  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  unhappy  Briggs,  who  was  not 
rendered  any  the  happier  by  the  behaviour 
of  his  late  friend,  who,  with  unerring  instinct, 
immediately  detected  his  hiding-place  and 
made  vigorous  efforts  to  join  him.  A  large 
drop  of  perspiration  gathered  on  the  end  of 
Mr.  Briggs's  nose  and  fell  with  a  splash 
which  seemed  to  shake  the  house. 

"  You  come  on,  you  little  devil !  "  said  the 
girl.  "  I'd  like  to  know  'ow  you  got  out.  I'll 
pay  you  out  for  this  !  Come  on,  now  !  "  and 
they  disappeared  into  the  kitchen.  Briggs 
was  still  holding  the  bag,  but  he  put  it  down 
behind  the  cask  and  followed,  peeping 
through  the  door,  which  she  had  left  a  little 
open. 


'  Presently  a  ray  of  light  announced  the  approach  of  the  enemy." 


The  girl  was  standing  by  the  table,  on 
which  she  had  placed  the  candle.  She  was 
looking  at  the  remnants  of  the  supper,  and 
appeared  to  be  surprised  ;  so  much  so  that 
she  let  go  her  hold  of  Kimbo,  who  instantly 
took  advantage  of  this  to  rejoin  Mr.  Briggs, 
not  altogether  to  that  gentleman's  delight. 

Quieting  the  wanderer's  joy  at  the  reunion 
as  well  as  he  could,  Briggs  continued  his 
watch.  The  girl  was  still  at  the  table,  and 
was  looking  very  frightened.  " My  gracious ! " 
he  heard  her  say,  "  whatever's  the  meanin' 

of  this  ?   I  left  it  'ere.    I Gracious  !  it 

rnust  be  James  come  'ome  !  I  never  'card  'im  ! 
As  'e  noticed  ?    No,  'e  can't  'ave.    'E'd  'ave 


roused  the  'ouse.  Oh,  I'm  tremblin'  like  a 
quiverin'  ashbin  !  "  There  was  a  soft  tapping 
at  the  window.  The  girl  ran  to  the  area 
door  and  opened  it.  A  man  came  in  and 
threw  his  arms  round  her. 

"  Is  it  all  right,  Loo  ?  "  he  asked. 

•*  Yes — no — I  dunno.  I'm  scared  to  death. 
I  b'heve  James  is  back.     You'd  better  go." 

'*  Not  me.  I  ain't  afraid.  Why  didn't 
you  open  the  door  before  ?  " 

''  When  ? " 

"Just  now,  when  you  come  to  the  win- 
dow." 

"  I  'aven't  been  to  the  window." 

"  Someone  'as.     I  'eard  'em." 
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"Oh,  Heavens,  it  must  be  James!     Do 

go!" 

"  Not  me,  I  tell  you.     Is  it  all  ready  ?  " 

"Yes.  Oh,  I  can't  stop  'ere  I  I'm  goin' 
back  to  bed.  Will  you  be  all  right  ?  "  She 
was  half  crying. 

"  Yes,  o'course.  You  cut.  Sharp,  now  !  If 
I  get  'alf  a  chance,  I'll  see  ye  again."  He 
led  her  to  the  door.  Briggs  returned  to  his 
hiding-place,  carrying  Kimbo  with  him. 

The  two  came  out  of  the  kitchen  ;  the 
girl  paused  on  the  lowest  stair.  "You'll 
find  all  ready,  the  hoven,  the  'all  table,  an' 
master's  'at-box.  I'm  terrified  to  death.  Be 
careful." 

"  You  go  on,"  said  the  man.  "  I'll  be  all 
right.     The  hoven  first  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  and  ran  upstairs. 

Mr.  Briggs  laughed  silently;  he  was  begin- 
ning to  enjoy  it.  Prudence  suggested  that 
he  should  be  off  whilst  he  was  safe  ;  but 
there  was  still  the  bedroom,  which  he  had 
reason  to  believe  was  worth  a  visit,  and 
there  was  his  little  store  under  the  kitchen 
table,  which  he  was  unable — for  the  present, 
at  any  rate — to  get  at.  Besides,  he  was 
anxious  to  see  and  enjoy  what  future  enter- 
tainment there  might  be  provided.  When 
he  returned  to  his  post  behind  the  kitchen 
door,  he  observed  that  the  rival  explorer  was 
ruefully  regarding  the  dismantled  supper- 
table,  especially  the  empty  jug.  The  man 
seemed  quite  hurt. 

"Blow  that  there  James  !  "  he  said.  "  'E 
might  'a'  left  a  drop.  'Owever,  I'll  find  some 
d'reckly.  Now,  then,  for  this  'ere  hoven." 
He  went  to  that  receptacle  and  threw  the 
door  open,  not  without  some  noise. 

Mr.  Briggs  threw  up  his  hands  in  disgust 
and,  with  great  contempt,  muttered  "  Ham- 
m^rtoor  !  " 

The  man  stared  at  the  empty  oven  in 
wonder. 

"  What's  the  meanin'  o'  this  ?  "  he  ex- 
claimed. "  No  supper,  nor  yet  no  bloomin' 
nest  eggs  !  What's  that  gal  bin  doin'  ?  She 
must  'a'  put  'em  all  upstairs."  He  looked 
round  for  a  moment,  then,  sitting  down,  took 
off  his  boots  and  made  towards  the  door. 

"  Bust  a  frog,  if  'e  ain't  a-goin'  to  leave  'is 
boots  !  "  said  the  disgusted  Briggs,  as  he  re- 
treated up  the  stairs.  "  'E's  sure  to  stop  at 
them  cupboards  afore  'e  comes  up,"  and  he 
continued  his  watch  through  the  swing  door 
at  the  top.  He  was  right.  The  man  opened 
the  first  door.  Seeing  nothing  but  the  brooms, 
he  passed  on  to  the  second.  "  'Strewth  !  " 
thought  the  watcher,  "  I've  left  my  bag 
be'ind  the  cask !    That's  your  fault,"  he  said 


to  the  dog,  who,  being  by  this  time  somewhat 
fatigued,  was  asleep  in  his  arms.  Seeing 
this,  Mr.  Briggs  found  time  to  visit  the 
dining-room,  where  he  placed  the  slumberer 
on  the  sofa  and  cautiously  resumed  his 
espial.  The  man  was  standing  in  the  cup- 
board, with  a  bull's-eye  lantern  in  one  hand 
and  a  formidable  jemmy  in  the  other. 

At  this  sight  Mr.  Briggs  was  so  much 
amused  that  he  nearly  betrayed  himself. 

"  Oh,  crimes  !  "  he  muttered.  "  What's  'e 
a-goin'  to  do  with  them  ?  'E  ought  to  'a'  bin 
a  pleeceman.  'E's  a-goin'  to  make  a  desprit 
attack  on  the  cask  with  that  there  crowbar  !  " 
The  man  put  down  the  jemmy  and  helped 
himself  to  a  glass  of  ale,  and  then  another. 
"  That's  right,  my  lad  ;  you  keep  on  at  that 
game.  What's  'e  doin'  now  ?  Blowed  if  'e 
ain't  loaded  'isself  up  with  them  plated 
forks.  Oh,  burst  me  !  this  is  too  much,  this 
is  !  'E  ain't  found  my  bag,  an'  'e's  'avin' 
another  glass.  'E'll  be  comin'  up  now.  Ah  ! 
I  thought  so.  I'm  off  !  I  want  to  see  'im  take 
a  hinventory  of  the  'all."  Briggs  retreated 
to  the  principal  staircase,  not  without  a 
glance  to  the  upper  landing.  All  being 
quiet,  he  took  a  seat  on  the  top  stair  and 
waited.  Presently  a  ray  of  light  announced 
the  approach  of  the  enemy.  'E  ain't  dowsed 
that  there  searchlight,  I  notice.  If  there's  a 
copper  'andy,  'e'll  think  the  'ouse  is  afire.  It 
makes  me  feel  quite  young  again,  watchin' 
this  'ere  Dick  Turpin.  I'm  blowed  if  'e  ain't 
a  fair  treat  !  "  The  light  and  its  bearer  came 
along  the  hall  and  arrived  at  the  table. 
They  paused  there,  and  Mr.  Briggs  rolled 
from  side  to  side  in  agony.  "Not  'ere!" 
said  the  astonished  man.  "  Is  she  'avin'  a 
game  with  me  ?  I've  a  good  mind  to  go  up 
and  wring  'er  bloomin'  neck  off,  bringin'  me 
'ere  for  nothink.  She's  that  scared  she  dunno 
what  she's  doin'."  He  went  to  the  dining- 
room  door  and  disappeared.  Briggs  ran 
lightly  downstairs  and  looked  in.  His  un- 
worthy rival  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
throwing  his  light  here  and  there.  Finding 
nothing  portable,  he  scratched  his  head  per- 
plexedly ;  then  he  observed  the  open  side- 
board, and,  going  to  it,  was  again  disap- 
pointed till  he  saw  the  spirit-stand,  which 
he  took  out.  "  P'raps  this'll  'elp  me  under- 
stand things  a  bit  more  clear,"  he  remarked, 
helping  himself  freely. 

"No  doubt,  no  doubt,"  said  Briggs  to 
himself  sarcastically.  The  better  to  think 
it  out  at  his  ease,  he  put  the  stand  on  the 
table,  and,  glass  in  hand,  sat  down  upon  the 
sofa.  He  also  sat  down  upon  Kimbo.  With 
a  loud  yelp  the  frightened  animal  wriggled 
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from  under  the  still  more  frightened  burglar 
and  tore  up  the  stairs,  whming  piteouslj.    He 
arrived  at  the  first  door  on  the  landing  and 
scratched    vigorously.      At   the   same   time 
there  came  a  low,  cautious  knock  at  the  front 
door.    The  man  in  the  dining-room  snatched 
up  his  lantern  and  dived   under  the  table. 
Mr.   Briggs   retreated  rapidly  to  the  other 
side  of  the  swing  door,  and  with  a  remark- 
ably uneasy  mind, 
awaited  events.     The 
first     thing     that 
occurred  was  the  open- 
ing of  the  door  above ; 
then  a  girl's  voice  was 
heard  addressing  the 
dog  in  hushed,  rapid 
tones. 

"  Kimbo  !  Kimbo  ! 
what  is  it  ?  Oh,  you 
naughty  puppy  !  what 
are  you  doing  ?  Come 
in,  sir!"  Then  to 
herself  apparently  : 
"Oh,  what  shall  I 
do  ?  He  must  have  i 
wakened  them  all."" 
Again  the  low  knock- 
hig  at  the  front  door, 
then  the  girl's  voice. 
"Oh,  Heavens  !  :^ 
there's  Arthur  !  I  " 
must  go  down.  Oh, 
how  wicked  I  am  ! " 

Another  door 
opened  on  the  top 
landing,  and  another 
girl's  voice  :  "  Is  that 
you,  Miss  Nellie  ? " 
— a  very  frightened 
voice  this  last  one. 

"Yes,"  came  the 
answer.  "  Here's 
Kimbo  loose.  I  don't 
know  what's  the 
matter  with  him.  It's 
all  right,  though.  You 
needn't  come  down, 
Louisa.     Go  to  bed." 

"Oh,  I  daresn't,  miss 
death  !  "  said  Louisa. 

"  Nonsense  !  Gro  to  bed  at  once  !  You'll 
wake  the  whole  house.     Shut  your  door." 

There  was  a  faint  "  Oh,  Heavens  !  "  and 
the  door  shut. 

Mr.  Briggs  was  in  a  quandary.  He  felt  that 
he  ought  to  bring  his  visit  to  a  close,  but 
the  new  arrival  outside  the  front  door 
blocked   the   retreat  both  by  that  and  the 


The  youug  geutleman  kissed  the  young  lady, 


I'm  terrified  to 


area.      He  felt  that  it  must  be  the  police, 
and  yet  the  soft  knocking  seemed  to  con- 
tradict  this.     He  remained  where  he  was — 
there  was  no  choice.     He  wondered  how  the 
man  in  the  dining-room  was  feeling.     Some- 
one was  coming  downstairs,  carrying  a  candle. 
Briggs,  peeping  through  into  the  hall,  saw  a 
young  lady  cross  to  the  front  door.      "  Is 
Ihat  you,  Arthur  ? "    she  whispered.      The 
answer  was  evidently 
satisfactory,    for    she 
opened    the    door    a 
very  little    way    and 
admitted   a  young 
gentleman.        Briggs 
thought    that    the 
house  seemed  a  very 
popular  one. 

The  young  gentle- 
man kissed  the  young 
lady,  whispering  "My 
darling  !  my  brave 
darling!"  "Oh,  do  be 
quiet!"  she  said. 
"Kimbo's  been  mak- 
ing such  a  noise ! 
He's  shut  up  in  my 
room.  You  mustn't 
stay  many  minutes. 
Come  into  the  library^ 
and  don't  make  a 
sound."  They  went 
into  the  room  oppo- 
site the  dining-room. 
"Now,"  said  Mr. 
Briggs,  "  is  my  time." 
He  was  on  the  point 
of  descending  the 
stairs  to  the  kitchen, 
but  he  stopped.  "  The 
bedroom,"  he  re- 
flected. "Dare  I?  It 
won't  take  a  minute  ; 
they're  safe  for  a  bit, 
at  least.  I'll  chance 
it."  He  was  upstairs 
in  record  time.  Pas- 
sing the  first  door,  he 
heard  the  complain- 
ino-  Kimbo.  He  whispered  "  Lie  down  ! " 
through  the  keyhole,  and  passed  on  and  into 
the  second  room.  The  first  thing  he  saw 
standing  on  the  dressing-table  was  "  master's 
'at  box."  He  opened  it  and  found  a  mis- 
cellaneous collection  of  jewellery,  which  he 
lost  no  time  in  pocketing  ;  there  was  a  note, 
but  he  didn't  waste  time  over  that.  Long 
before  one  could  say  "Jack  Robinson"  he  was 
descending  the  stairs  again.   He  extinguished 
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his  light  on  the  way,  so  that  the  hall  was  in 
darkness.  As  he  turned  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  he  came  end-on  against  the  other  man, 
who  was  just  emerging  from  the  dining- 
room.  There  were  no  words,  but  the  struggle 
which  began  at  once  was  wonderfully  ener- 
getic. Mr.  Briggs,  who  was  nob  so  thoroughly 
surprised  as  his  opponent,  had  the  upper 
hand,  and  after  they  had  waltzed  round  a 
time  or  two  they  fell  heavily,  with  that 
gentleman  on  top. 

"  Lemme  go,  for  Heaven's  sake  \  I  ain't  got 
nothink  1  Lemme  go,  awficer,  an'  I'll  put 
you  up  to  somethink  !" " 

In  an  instant  a  light  dawned  on  the  mind 
of  Mr.  Briggs,  in  the  same  instant  a  light 
dawned  on  his  body.  The  first  came  from 
the  man's  words,  the  second  from  the  library 
door,  which  was  open. 

"  Yes,  I'll  let  you  go  ;  you'll  go  along  o' 
me,  my  man."  He  saw  tliat  the  other  took 
him  for  a  policeman  or  detective,  and  he  was 
well  pleased. 

"  What  is  it  ?  Oh,  what  is  it  ?  "  came  from 
the  young  lady,  who  was  standing  horror- 
stricken  at  the  open  door. 

"  Yes,  what  is  it  ?  "  asked  her  companion, 
who  was  not  exactly  comfortable  himself. 

"  That's  what  I  want  to  know,  miss,"  said 
Briggs  with  an  official  air. 

"  Are  you  a  policeman  ?  "  said  the  gentle- 
man, going  by  Briggs's  tone. 

"  Not  me  —I  mean  yes — that  is,  no.  I'm  a 
detective,  that's  what  I  am.  Fortunately  I 
'appened  to  be  on  the  premises — that  is, 
passin'  by  'em — an'  I  see  the  back  door  open. 
I  entered  in  the  execution  of  my  dooty,  an' 
apprehended  the  prisoner.  Get  up,  will  you  ? ' ' 
commanded  Detective  Briggs,  dragging  his 
victim  to  his  feet.  At  this  stage,  Louisa 
ran  downstairs  crying  and  threw  herself  at 
Briggs's  feet. 

"  Oh,  please  let  him  go,  sir.  It's  all  my 
fault.  He  didn't  mean  no  'arm.  He'll  give 
everythink  back.  Miss  Nellie,  he  will 
indeed." 

"  'E'll  be  clever  if  he  does,"  thought  Mr. 
Briggs. 

Miss  Nellie  looked  from  one  to  the  other 
in  a  helpless  manner,  and  felt  very  sorry 
for  herself.  Not  knowdng  quite  what  to  do, 
she  launched  out  at  Louisa,  feeling  that  to 
be  familiar  ground.  "  What  do  you  mean, 
Louisa  ?  " 

''  Oh,  he's  my  young  man,  miss  !  "  said  the 


wretched  girl.     "  'E  ain't  took  nothing,  'av(3 
you,  Jo  ? " 

"  No,"  said  Jo  sullenly.  He  didn't  mention 
that  he  hadn't  had  the  chance. 

"  That  remains  to  be  seen  ;  anything  in 
the  way  of  language  made  use  of  now  will 
be  used  as  hevidence,"  gave  out  Briggs,  in 
his  official  character.  "  Will  you  be  pleased 
to  look  around,  miss  or  sir,  and  see  if  any- 
think  has  bin  disturbed  ?  " 

The  lady  looked  in  a  dazed  way  at  the 
ceiling  and  the  stair  carpet,  and  shook  her 
head.     Then  she  turned,  to  Louisa  again. 

"  What's  he  doing  here  at  this  time  of 
night  ?  "  she  asked  severely. 

Louisa  said  nothing  ;  she  looked  at  her 
mistress,  and  then  at  the  young  gentleman. 
After  that  both  women  were  silent. 

The  young  gentleman  suggested  that  they 
had  better  go  into  the  dining-room  and  have 
a  little  whisky. 

"  Yes,  sir,  yes,  very  proper,"  said  Mr. 
•  Briggs. 

So  they  all  went.  The  dismantled  look  of 
the  room  struck  them. 

"  Why,  Where's  the  silver  ?  "  shrieked  Miss 
Nellie. 

"  Ah,  Where's  the  silver  ?  "  echoed  Briggs, 
shaking  his  prisoner  like  a  rattle. 

"  I  dunno,"  muttered  the  unfortunate 
wretch.    "  I  couldn't  find  none." 

"  Ah ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Briggs  and  the 
young  gentleman  simultaneously. 

"This,"  went  on  the  astute  detective, 
"  concludes  the  hevidence.  If  you'll  get  a 
bit  o'  rope,  sir,  I'll  secure  the  prisoner  an' 
go  for  assistance." 

The  rope  having  been  procured,  Mr. 
Briggs  bound  his  victim  securely  to  a  chair. 
"I'll  leave  you  to  watch  'im,  sir.  The 
front  door  is  fastened  ;  I'll  step  out  by  the 
back  one.  P'raps  you'll  be  good  enough  to 
let  me  in  when  I  return." 

"  I'll  watch  him  safe  enough,"  said  the 
young  gentleman.  "  You  know  the  way  .?  " 
"  I'll  find  it,  sir.  Don't  no  one  leave  the 
room,  please.  I'll  be  as  quick  as  I  can  ;  the 
p'leece  is  difficult  to  find  at  night,  some- 
times." 

Immediately  afterwards  a  figure  issued 
from  the  area  gate  and  walked  swiftly  down 
the  street,  carrying  a  carpenter's  bag.  At  the 
corner  of  the  square  it  paused  and  muttered 
to  itself.  "  Blowed  if  I  'aven't  bin  an'  left 
the  dog  be'ind  !  " 
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By    G.    B.    LANCASTER. 


HE  God  of  Work  is 
not  merciful  to  all 
men  alike,  though 
they  bring  him  their 
muscle  and  sinew 
and  the  eager 
strength  of  their 
manhood.  Lew 
Holderness  had 
brought  these  things 
many  times  without 
avail  during  the  last  seven  months  fruitless 
searching  for  a  billet ;  and  when  Steel, 
skipper  of  the  pearling-brig  Aurora,  lifted 
him  suddenly  out  of  his  despair,  and  pitch- 
forked him  into  position  of  second  mate 
aboard  the  Aurora,  Lew  went  out  and  pawned 
the  old  signet  ring  which  had  been  pawned 
five  times  before,  and  then  turned  into  the 
A¥harf  Hotel  to  celebrate. 

"  Five  hours  before  I  need  be  aboard," 
he  said.  "Five  hours!  Heavens!  A  man 
can  turn  a  town  inside  out  in  less  time 
than  that." 

He  was  going  to  do  something  which 
would  affect  him  rather  more,  but  he  did 
not  know  it.  Life  has  a  way  of  springing 
her  tests  on  men  and  then  sitting  back  to 
see  how  they  take  them. 

The  very  ring  of  his  feet  lifted  the  eyes  of 
the  men  in  the  bar,  and  Tommy  Ives  turned 
with  the  usual  joke  that  had  worn  cruelly 
threadbare  in  these  last  months. 

"  Goin'  to  shout  us,  Lew  ?  Mine's  a  gin 
cocktail." 

''Yes."  Lew  pulled  himself  up  on  the 
counter  and  grinned  at  them  with  his  eyes 
ht.  "  Yes.  Make  you  all  drunk  if  you  like. 
Fill  up,  Joe.  And  if  there's  a  man  here 
who's  been  to  the  Thursday  Island  pearling- 
beds  just  lately,  I'll  make  him  blind  drunk." 
Five  voices  claimed  the  distinction,  and 
Lew  plucked  from  their  midst  a  slim,  wizened 
man  with  a  bent  leg,  and  brought  him  up  to 
the  bar. 

"  Wade  in,  Captain,"  he  said,  "  an'  tell  me 
some  o'  the  truth  you  know,  an'  all  the  lies. 
Ali  -h  !  But  you  smell  o'  the  shell,  though." 
The  whole  room  smelt  of  it,  and  of  the 
salt  sea,  and  the  tar,  and  the  fruit-laden 
wts  in  the  river  without.     And  Lew  sat  on 


the  counter  snuffing  it  up,  with  his  heart 
lifting  for  desire  of  the  groaning  rollers 
under  a  boat  laden  to  the  taffrail,  and  of  the 
deep-sea  wind  screaming  through  the  rigging 
at  midnight.  And  the  world  seemed  to  him 
suddenly  a  very  good  place,  and  vivid  with 
life  and  delight ;  and  the  haze  of  yellow 
light  through  the  cloud  of  smoke  and  breath 
was  a  beacon  of  hope  to  his  heart 

There  was  a  little  stir  about  the  bar-parlour 
door:  Then  the  barman  looked  at  Lew, 
grinning. 

"  A  lady  waitin'  to  see  yer,"  he  said,  "  in 
there.     She  would  not  give  her  name  at  all." 

Lew  slid  off  the  counter  promptly,  and 
the  questions  hit  him. 

"  Not  expectin'  that,  was  yer  ?  "  "  Is  that 
Aurora  herself,  Lew  ?  "  "  Whose  young 
lady  is  she.  Lew  ?  " 

This  last  was  Jimmy  Taylor,  from  the 
Gondamine.  And  the  company  roared 
approval,  for  Lew  Holderness  would  fight 
a  man  and  make  love  to  a  woman  with  equal 
delight,  and  all  the  town  knew  it.  Lew 
laughed  over  his  shoulder,  with  the  light 
striking  the  bare  column  of  his  throat  and 
the  gay,  virile  face  above  it. 

"  Not  yours,  my  innocent,"  he  said.  And 
the  company  approved  again.  For  girls 
were  scarce  in  the  township,  and  Jimmy  was 
frankly  ill-favoured. 

"  If  it  was,  I'd  not  let  her  be  speakin'  wi' 
you  !  "  he  shouted.  Lew  wheeled  where  he 
stood.  His  voice  was  level  as  his  eyes.  But 
it  was  the  cold,  deadly  level  of  steel. 

"If  you'd  like  to  prove  that,"  he  said  ; 
"  you  needn't  wait  till  the  girl  turns  up." 

Jimmy  looked  at  him,  hesitated,  dropped 
his  eyes. 

"  Guess  p'raps  I'll  wait,"  he  muttered. 

"Guess  p'raps  you're  pretty  safe  if  you 
do,"  returned  Lew  drily. 

And  then  he  turned  in  at  the  bar-parlour 
door  and  shut  it  behind  him. 

A  girl  stood  by  the  table  with  one  hand 
on  the  shabby  oilcloth,  and  the  flicker  of 
the  gas-bracket  made  a  half-light  over  her. 
Lew  halted,  holding  the  door-knob,  and  he 
stared  at  her  with  a  swift  lifting  of  his  eye- 
brows. For  she  did  not  at  all  belong  to  the 
order  of  women  whom  he  had  seen  in  the 
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township  or  in  this  dingy  little  room,  with  its 
greasy  wall-paper  and  its  smell  of  stale  smoke 
and  its  fag-ends  of  cigarettes.  There  was 
fur  about  her  stately  shoulders,  and  fur  on 
the  well-carried,  tall  head,  and  her  voice  held 
the  slow,  trained  charm  of  a  woman  born  to 
high  places. 

"  Mr.  Holderness,"  she  said.  "  You  know 
my  brother — CharUe  Deland  ?  He  wrote 
teihng  me  of  his  illness  and  giving  his 
address  care  of  you.  I  have  come  up  to  nurse 
him.    Will  you  tell  me  where  he  is,  please  ?  " 

At  midday  Lew  had  helped  the  township 
doctor  put  Charlie  Deland  in  his  coffin.  He 
lay  there  still,  waiting  for  the  morrow,  and 
those  who  had  spoken  of  Charlie's  last  move 
seemed  to  approve  of  it  as  they  had  not 
approved  many  of  his  former  ones.  For  the 
first  time  Lew  regretted  it.  He  stared  at 
the  girl,  and  his  lips  went  suddenly  dry. 

The  girl  drew  herself  up.  Lew  was  a  tall 
man  ;  but  her  long-lashed,  dark  eyes  met  his 
levelly. 

"  You  are  Mr.  Holderness  ? "  she  demanded. 

"Yes."  Lew  was  reaching  out  for  his 
wits  rapidly. 

"  And  you  know  where  my  brother  is  ?  " 

"I__I_-yes." 

There  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
body  still  constitutes  the  man  when  the  soul 
is  taken  from  it.  Lew  did  not  care  to 
hazard  an  opinion  concerning  the  resting- 
place  of  Charlie  Deland's  soul. 

"  Then  you  will  take  me  to  him  at  once, 
if  you  please,"  said  the  girl,  and  gathered 
her  furs  round  her. 

It  was  the  manner  of  a  woman  accustomed 
to  command — by  virtue  of  her  beauty  and 
her  social  standing  and  her  birth.  Lew 
recognised  this,  and  it  delighted  him,  for  he 
had  not  seen  such  things  so  closely  before. 
He  turned  to  the  side-door  leading  into  the 
street.  Then  he  paused.  In  the  shanty 
which  he  shared  with  Charlie  Deland  were 
loneliness  and  quiet,  and  the  little  back 
room  where  the  body  lay  would  take  her  grief 
and  hide  it  from  the  eyes  of  men.  But  it 
seemed  to  Lew  that  there  could  be  few  more 
brutal  things  than  to  take  this  girl,  unpre- 
pared, into  that  silent  room.  He  looked  at 
her  again,  stammering  for  words. 

"  T — there's  no  hurry,  is  there  ?  "  he  said. 

He  could  not  well  have  said  a  w^orse  thing, 
and  he  knew  it  when  the  girl's  indignant 
eyes  met  his. 

"  Come  !  "  she  said,  and  swept  past  him  to 
the  pavement  and  the  chill  of  the  sea- 
breathing  night.  And  Lew  obeyed,  as  all 
men  obeyed  when  she  commanded  them. 


The  moonlight  flung  their  shadows  black 
before  them  on  the  rough  stones.  A  pale 
nimbus  showed  round  the  head  of  each 
shadow  as  it  shows  only  in  lands  where  a 
white  night  is  vivid  as  day.  Lew  had  never 
by  any  law  of  his  life  deserved  a  nimbus 
before,  but  in  some  vague  way  he  was 
qualifying  for  it  just  now ;  for  all  the 
chivalry  and  the  pity  of  his  nature  were 
waking  to  help  Charlie  Deland's  sister  in  the 
sorrow  that  was  coming  to  her. 

He  glanced  at  her  as  they  turned  together 
up  the  little  side  street  where  a  cow,  crop- 
ping the  rusty  grass,  raised  her  head  and 
blew  a  sweet-scented  inquiry  at  them,  and 
what  he  saw  troubled  him  distinctly.  For 
her  proud  mouth  was  quivering,  and  the 
glint  of  tears  unshed  was  on  the  dark  lashes, 
and  something  infinitely  childish  and  ap- 
pealing suggested  itself  in  the  little  curl  of 
fair  hair  round  her  ear. 

Then  Lew  girded  his  loins  and  buckled  on 
the  breast-plate  of  truth. 

"  Charlie  never  expected  you  to  come," 
he  said. 

"  It  is  customary  to  prefer  nursing  one's 
relation  oneself  instead  of  leaving  him  to 
strangers,"  said  the  girl,  looking  straight 
before  her. 

"  Oh  ...  I  say.  I'm  not  a  stranger  to 
Charlie." 

"  You  didn't  appear  to  know  much  about 
him  just  now." 

This  took  Lew  in  the  wind,  and  he  had  no 
counter.  He  kept  silence  until  the  row  of 
squalid  tin  shanties  lessened  and  hedges  of 
prickly-pear  raised  their  fleshy,  flat  leaves 
along  the  track.     Then  he  said — 

•'  I  know  as  much  about  him  as  anyone 
does  now." 

The  girl  wheeled  on  him.  Her  eyes  — 
they  were  very  beautiful  eyes— sent  a  shiver 
through  Lew  to  his  boot-heels.  For  he  had 
got  to  put  shadow  into  them. 

"  That  is  epigrammatic,"  she  said  suavely. 
But  Lew,  interpreting  into  his  own  language, 
knew  that  it  meant :  "  Are  you  quite 
sober  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  said  hurriedly.  "  I  mean — 
yes,  of  course.     And — er — here's  the  door." 

She  did  not  hesitate  as  he  pushed  the 
door  wide,  showing  the  gaping  blackness 
within,  and  a  thrill  of  admiration  of  her 
courage  ran  along  his  veins.  Then  he 
followed  her  into  the  little  weather-board 
living-room,  struck  a  match  that  quivered 
faint  light  over  its  bachelor  untidiness,  and 
stood  a  moment  with  sudden  remembrance 
twitching  his  heart-strings.     By  lawful  rule 
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of  the  game  he  sliould  lla^'e  been  packing 
his  effects  by  now  ;  and  in  two  hours  the 
key  would  be  left  in  the  landlord's  hands, 
and  the  shanty  would  again  be  to  let.  For 
the  other  tenant  did  not  intend  to  come 
back  any  more  than  Lew  did. 

Then  be  crossed  to  the  shelf,  lit  the  small 
lamp  with  its  broken  chimney,  and  turned 
to  her.  The  collar  of  his  shirt  did  not  touch 
his  throat,  but  he  felt  as  though  hands 
choked  him.  Never  in  all  his  d.iys  had  he 
been  nearer  cowardice. 

"  I — liave  something  to  say  to  you  before 
you  see  him,"  he  blurted. 

TJje  girl  threw  off  her  cloak,  and  the  long, 
supple  lines  of  her  figure  were  perfect  as  her 
face. 

"  Yes  ?  "  she  said  a  little  wearily. 

"  It  is  something  that  I  find  it  rather  diffi- 
cult to  tell  you,"  said  Lew,  and  the  tone  of 
his  voice  brought  her  eyes  fairly  on  him. 

His  dress  was  rough,  his  hair  was  too  long, 
and  the  firm,  square  chin  was  unshaven.  But 
wbat  the  girl  read  out  of  tlie  ^^■hole  gave  her 
trust  in  this  stranger  of  the  night. 

''  Is  he— drunk  ?"  she  said  steadily.  "You 
need  not  be  afraid  to  tell  me  of  that." 

"  No.  JUit- —  Well,  I  don't  know  how 
long  it  is  since  he  wrote  you.  He  never 
spoke  of  his  home-folk.  But  he  has  been 
ill  a  good  while,  and—and  I'm  afraid 
you'll  find  him  changed,  you  know." 

The  girl  put  out  her  hands  gropingly. 
They  caught  at  a  chair-back  and  rested  there. 
Lew  noted  the  glitter  of  rings,  many  rings 
and  very  costly,  on  her  white  fingers,  and  he 
wondered  what  manner  of  woman  this  was 
who  put  such  temptation  in  the  way  of  an 
unknown  man. 

"  T'ell  me,"  she  said,  and  her  breath  was 
shortened. 

"  He  has  been  awfully  ill,"  said  Lew, 
standing  stiffly.  ''And  he  had  suffered  a— 
^i  lot.  He — he  was  bound  to,  you  know, 
after  the— the  way  he  had— had  fooled  with 
hnuself,  you  know.     I— he " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  said  the  girl, 
dropping  her  words  slowly.  Her  big  eyes 
were  rounded  and  full  of  light.  They 
seemed  to  grow  bigger  in  the  little  room, 
and  Lew's  tongne  was  dumb  before  them. 
"  Do  you  mean  that  Charlie  is  dead  ?  " 

The  words  dropped  slow  and  detached 
again.  They  hit  Lew  like  separate  hailstones 
and  unnerved  him  badly. 

On  my  soul,  it's  best  for  him," 


I~-I- 


he  said.    "  If  you  knew— if  you'd  seen  him— 
on,  good  Heavens  !  " 

Lew  had  seen  women  faint  on  the  staore 


many  times.  But  they  did  not  do  as  this 
girl  did.  Possibly  it  was  because  be  caught 
her  before  she  reached  the  floor,  and  also 
because  the  sense  of  criticism  was  not  in 
him  just  then.  But  he  had  to  lay  her  on 
the  floor,  among  the  uncleaned  boots  and  the 
crumpled  newspapers  and  the  riding-gear 
that  had  been  Charlie's,  and  he  had  to  leave 
her  tliere  whilst  he  dashed  out  to  the  water- 
butt  with  a  cracked  jug,  stumbling  over 
many  things  by  the  way,  and  leaving' a  trail 
of  drippings  as  he  came  back  to  her. 

She  was  the  fairest,  most  delicate  thing 
that  Lew's  hands  had  touched  in  all  their 
thirty  years,  and  the  fine  hair  about  her  fore- 
bead  twisted  in  little  curls  round  bis  fingers 
as  be  swabbed  water  over  her  clumsily.  They 
seemed  to  twist  round  his  brain,  ]-ound  his 
heart,  and  the  unknown  fragrance  that  hung 
about  her  put  her  apart  from  the  coai'se 
tobacco-and-drink  smells  of  his  daily  life 
into  a  strange,  sweet  maidenhood  of  her  own. 
His  teeth  Avere  shut,  •  ikI  tbere  were  drops  on 
his  forehead  when  shu  opened  her  eyes  again, 
meeting  his  sti-aightly. 

"  Charlie  ?  "  she  whispered. 

Lew  got  his  arm  round  her,  lifting  her  up 
against  his  shoulder. 

"  Drink  this,"  he  said,  and  his  voice  was 
curt  by  reason  of  the  feeling  that  shook  him. 

She  put  her  lips  to  the  cracked  jug  and 
drank.  Then  Lew,  watching  with  eager  eyes, 
saw  memory  come  back,  whitening  her  face, 
and  drawing  deep  lines  on  its  softness. 

"AVben  ?  "  she  whispered. 

Lew  hesitated.  It  was  better  to  lie  ;  but 
be  could  not  lie  under  those  eyes. 

''  This  morning,"  he  said. 

He  felt  the  shudder  run  through  her,  and 
the  lines  on  the  softness  grew  deeper.  But 
her  eyes  were  dry,  and  this  frightened  Lew. 
He  had  heard  that  under  great  stress  women 
needs  must  cry  or  go  mad.  She  pushed  liini 
off  and  stood  up.  But  she  tottered  on  her 
feet. 

"  Take  me  to  him,"  she  said. 

Lew  glanced  towards  the  inner  dooj*, 
latched  with  a  piece  of  greasy  string.  He 
was  desperately  afraid,  and  in  his  fear  he 
stammered  out  some  words  without  meaning. 
Then,  with  a  quick  oath  half  said  in  his 
throat,  he  snatched  up  the  lamp  and  follow^ed 
her,  for  the  white,  shining  fingers  were 
fumbling  with  the  greasy  string. 

It  was  a  little,  unlined  lean-to,  with  moon- 
beams straggling  through  the  nail-holes  in 
the  roof  of  corrugated  iron  and  pouring  in 
a  soft,  radiant  flood  between  the  top  of  the 
rough  wall  and  the  stringers.     The  floor  was 
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tramped  earbh,  littered  with  rubbish,  and, 
flat  on  the  floor,  in  his  coffin  roughed  out  of 
stringy-bark,  Charhe  Deland  slept  more 
peacefully  than  he  had  slept  since  Lew  knew 
him. 

The  squalor  of  all  this  had  not  struck 
home  to  Lew  before.  It  was  a  part  of  his 
daily  life,  and  he  had  seen  many  men  go  to 
their  last  sleep  with  less  of  Death's  majesty 
about  them  than  Charlie  Deland  held  now. 
But  when  the  girl  made  the  three  steps  that 
brought  her  to  the  room-centre,  and  dropped 
on  her  knees  by  the  coffin,  and  drew  the 
covering  from  the  face  that  Lew  had  hid 
without  any  sorrow,  a  sudden  shame  burnt 
Lew  in  that  he  had  brought  her  here  to  see 
this.  Then  fiercer  shame  scorched  him  that 
he  himself  should  stay  to  see  the  brother 
and  sister  meet.  He  set  down  the  lamp  on 
an  empty  box,  crossed  to  the  next  room, 
found  a  seat  of  some  kind,  and  sat  waiting, 
with  his  head  in  his  hands. 

It  was  the  keenest  pargatory  that  life  had 
given  him  yet.  For  sobs  came  from  the 
lean-to,  and  piteous,  broken  words,  and 
girlish,  caressing  speech  such  as  Charlie 
Deland  had  never  deserved  this  lasfc  six  years. 
Lew  bit  his  lips,  not  daring  to  deafen  his 
ears,  for  the  fear  that  she  might  faint  again. 
And  the  broken  voice  went  on,  and  the 
tearing  agony  of  the  sobs,  until  Lew's  nails 
were  clenched  into  his  hands  and  sweat  stood 
on  his  forehead.  By  all  his  manhood,  by 
all  the  pity  and  the  chivalry  deep-sunk  in 
him  somewhere,  he  wanted  to  go  in  there 
and  to  take  the  girl  in  his  arms  and  to  give 
her  such  comfort  as  living,  breathing  tender- 
ness could  give. 

Silence  came  at  last,  intermittently  and 
slowly.  Then  Lew  looked  through  the  door 
noiselessly,  with  his  face  twitching.  The 
sleep  of  exhaustion  had  caught  her  where 
she  knelt  with  her  arm  thrown  across  her 
dead  brother  and  her  cheek  laid  down  to  the 
edge  of  the  wood.  The  pale  of  her  face 
and  her  dress  in  the  moonlight  made  Lew 
think  of  an  angel  that  he  had  seen  in  some 
graveyard,  and  his  heart  leapt  up  in  anger 
that  she  should  come  to  such  as  Charlie 
Deland.  Then  a  knocking  at  the  outer  door 
wheeled  him  to  it  with  quicker  anger  in  his 
eyes.  For  no  living  man  had  the  right  to 
pry  here  on  this  night. 

He  had  forgotten  all  the  life  outside  the 
room  until  the  world  beyond  the  outer  door 
showed  him  the  Aurora's  first  mate,  with  the 
smell  of  the  sea  heavy  on  him.  And  the 
AurorrCs  first  mate  was  uncivil. 

"  What  the  diversified  dickens  d'you  mean 


by  keeping  us  waiting  in  this  diversified 
way  ?  "  he  began.  And  then  Lew  drew  the 
latch  with  a  click  behind  him,  and  stood  out 
on  the  rough  footpath,  with  the  call  of  the 
rising  sea  and  the  sea-smell  to  help  him 
through  with  this. 

"  When  does  the  Aurora  sail  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  She  should  'a'  gone  an  hour  ago,  an'  you 
know  that  as  well  as  the  next  man.  But 
we've  been  turning  the  town  upside  down  for 
you.  They  said  at  the  pub  that  you'd  cleared 
off  with  some  girl.  Well,  I  tell  you,  the 
skipper  hasn't  any  time  for  such  foolery- 
You're  to  be  aboard  the  old  hooker  in  five 
minutes,  or  he's  taking  on  Joe  Hanson.  So 
now  you  know  it." 

From  the  river  came  a  Kanaka  chorus, 
where  a  native  crew  brought  the  anchor  of 
an  outgoing  hulk  to  the  cathead.  Lew 
could  see  her  lights  blinking  red  through  the 
white  of  the  moonlight,  and  almost  his  feet 
could  feel  the  throb  of  her  engines  as  her 
heart  beat  fast  in  eagerness  to  reach  the  sea. 
In  the  gutter  outside  the  hotel  at  the  corner 
a  man  sat  with  his  head  against  the  horse- 
trough,  talking  to  himself  in  the  peculiar, 
solemn  tones  of  the  half -drunk,  and  from  the 
bar  itself  came  a  burst  of  noisy  laughter.  It 
was  the  old,  stale,  squalid  life  that  Lew's  soul 
loathed,  and  that  his  body  and  soul  ached  to 
leave.  He  stood  still.  He  heard  what  the 
sea  was  saying  to  him,  and  his  heart  answered. 
But  witliin  the  lean-to  behind  him  was  some- 
thing that  spoke  louder.  There  was  no 
woman  in  all  the  place  w^hom  he  could  bring 
to  Charlie  Deland 's  sister  to  help  her  through 
with  the  morrow.  And  very  assuredly  there 
was  no  man.     He  looked  at  the  mate. 

"  Tell  the  skipper  he  can  have  Joe 
Hanson,"  he  said.  *' Joe's  passable  when 
he's  been  safe  at  sea  for  a  week." 

The  mate  objected  luridly.  For  he  knew 
that  licw  was  more  than  passable  even  from 
the  beginning.  Lew  backed  to  the  door 
again. 

"Go  an'  spring  that  on  Jow,"  he  said. 
"  I've  no  use  for  your  comets  to-night.  Dicey. 
So-long." 

Then  he  shut  the  door  on  the  amazed  first 
mate,  and  stood  very  still  in  the  little  dark 
room,  with  hands  closed  and  eyes  staring  at 
nothing. 

"  What's  the  betting  that  it  isn't  the  track 
again  ?  "  he  said.  "  And  a  stone  out  o'  one  of 
those  rings  of  hers  would  keep  me  in  tucker 
an'  baccy  for  a  year.  Well,  it's  a  queer  world. 
And  I  haven't  got  a  brown  to  buy  her  a 
mouthful  with.  I  wonder  if  there's  a  blessed 
thing  here  that  I  could  put  up  the  spout  ?  " 


lie  snatched  up  tlic  lamp  and   folloAved  her.' 
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He  struck  a  match  up  his  leg  and  giauced 
round.  Then  he  picked  Charlie  Deland's 
bridle  out  of  the  litter  and  felt  it  over,  until 
the  light  went  out,  burning  his  fingers. 

"  Fair  dues,  "  he  said,  "  I  might  raise  a  bob 
or  two  on  it  at  Milligan's.  And  Charlie 
won't  want  it  again.  Besides,  she  has  lost 
me  my  billet." 

But  there  was  no  resentment  in  him  when 
he  brought  her  strong,  coarse  tea  and  fat, 
heavy  buns  in  the  glare  of  the  morning  light. 
Instead  there  was  an  anxious  tenderness  and 
a  clumsy  reverence  such  as  touched  her  to 
tears  more  than  once  and  forced  her  to  eat 
and  to  drink  that  he  might  be  content.  Her 
skin  was  fair  and  unlined  as  a  child's  in  the 
merciless  light,  and  her  dark  eyes  were  heavy, 
and  the  brave  smile  on  her  lips  hurt  Lew 
more  sharply  than  her  tears  of  the  last  night. 

"There's  the  Gimyah  goes  south  in  three 
hours,"  he  said.  "  She's  a  decent  little  boat, 
and  I  think  you'd  be  all  right  on  her.  Shall 
I  fix  up  your  ticket  for  you  ?  " 

"  Will— will ?  " 

Lew  nodded  gravely. 

"It  was  to  be  at  ten  sharp,"  he  said. 
"  The  parson  is  going  on  to  Bullswool." 

It  was  not  necessary  to  add  that  the 
parson  and  all  the  rest  of  the  township  were 
going  to  a  race-meeting ;  but  Lew  had 
something  more  to  say. 

"It — it  won't  be  a  very  first-class  show, 
I'm  afraid,"  he  told  her.  "  We  don't  keep 
much  style  up  here,  you  know,  and  Charlie 
.  .  ,  .  he  wasn't  very  well  known,  you  know." 

Ohaxlie^was  as  well  known  as  Milligan's 
whisky  -  barrel,  which  he  had  resembled 
too  closely  to  gain  the  reverence  of  his 
fellows.     The  girl's  lips  quivered  again. 

"I  understand,"  she  said.    "Thank  you." 

Then  Lew  went  out  and  beat  up  the 
township  to  do  last  honours  to  Charlie 
Deland.  And  when  all  was  done,  and  he 
stood  with  her  on  the  deck  of  the  dirty  little 
Oamjah^  watching  the  last  crates  of  bananas 
and  the  last  bales  of  cotton  swing  iiiship,  he 
felt  some  pride  in  his  management  of  affairs. 
For  sixty  of  the  townsfolk  had  followed 
Charlie  and  the  girl  and  Lew  to  the  little 
barren  cemetery  beside  the  sea,  and  there 
had  been  no  unseemly  jubilation  such  as 
had  been  confidently  expected. 

The  girl  had  said  little  to  Lew  in  these 
hours.  But  his  hand  had  held  hers  whilst 
the  little  parson  rapidly  committed  Charlie 
to  the  earth  whereon  he  had  grovelled 
so  long,  and  her  shoulder  touched  his  arm  as 
she  leaned  back  in  the  deck-chair  which  the 
captain  had  sent  from  his  own  cabin. 


Suddenly  she  looked  up  at  him,  and  the 
smile  in  the  dark  eyes  quickened  Lew's 
breath.  For  already  he  would  have  given 
more  than  was  ever  likely  to  be  his  for  the 
certainty  that  he  should  see  the  girl  again. 

"  You  don't  want  me  to  put  it  into  words, 
do  you  ?  "  she  asked.  "  I  think  you  are  one 
of  those  who  understand.  I  shall  never 
forget  you,  and  I  shall  never  cease  to  be 
grateful  for  all  that  you  have  done  for  me 
and  mine.  But  there  are  no  real  words  to 
tell  it  in." 

"  I  don't  Avant  you  to  put  it  into  words,  " 
he  said.  "  But  .  .  .  may  I  come  and  see  you  ? 
Some  day  may  I  come  south  to  your  home 
and  see  you  ?  " 

His  voice  was  hoarse  and  his  eyes  were 
eager.  This  girl  had  brought  him  nearer 
the  finer  things  of  life  than  ever  his  feet 
had  taken  him  before,  and  he  was  jarred  out 
of  contentment  with  his  lot.  She  put  her 
hand  on  his,  and  the  gleam  of  the  rings 
called  a  passing  Kanaka's  eyes  to  her  sharply. 

"  Indeed  you  may,"  she  said.  "  AVe  shall 
always  be  glad  to  see  you,  my  husband  and 
I.  Yes,  come ;  he  wiU  thank  you  better  than 
I  can  for  all  that  you  did  for  me  .  .  .  and 
for  Charlie." 

Her  eyes  brimmed,  and  she  looked  past 
him  to  the  tumbling,  shining  sea.  Lew 
straightened,  with  his  hands  shut  as  though 
to  meet  a  blow.  But  the  blow  had  been 
struck.  For  a  little  space  he  stood,  unmoving 
and  unspeaking.  Then  bare  feet  raced  on 
the  deck  ;  the  anchor  swung  dripping  to  the 
cathead,  and  Lew  crossed  the  gangway  at 
the  last  possible  moment.  He  had  given  her 
no  good-byes  that  he  knew  of.  But  as  the 
Gunyali  nosed  round  in  the  mud  the  girl 
leaned  over  the  bulwark  with  her  hand- 
kerchief blown  out  on  the  wind.  It  was  a 
little  thing  of  delicate  lace,  and  Lew  knew 
that  the  same  faint  scent  clung  to  it.  His 
lips  twitched  with  half-laughter  at  himself 
as  he  bared  his  head  to  her  under  the 
hot  sun. 

The  Gunyah  went  on  noisily,  belching 
black  smoke  and  squatter ing  her  broad  beam 
in  the  water.  But  Lew  saw  her  dimly.  The 
eyes  of  his  memory  were  watching  the  Aurora 
running  downwind  to  the  pearling-grounds. 
Then  he  shook  his  shoulders  and  turned 
back  to  the  town. 

"  Well,"  he  said.  "  But  I'd  have  done  it 
all  the  same.  I'd  have  done  it.  An'  I  wonder 
if  it'll  ever  strike  you  that  I  don't  know  your 
name  or  where  you  live,  my  lady  of  the 
sweetest  lips  that  ever  a  man  wanted  to 
kiss— and  didn't  ?  " 
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From  a  draiving  by  David  B.   Waters. 


HORSE    SHOWS 


IN    PURPOSE    AND    PRACTICE. 


HOliSE  SHOWS  Jive  a  natural  sequence 
of  tliat  love  for  horses  which  has 
l)eeii  a  leading  characteristic  of  the 
Englisli  nation  from  time  immemorial.  Their 
primary  object,  like .  tliat  of  racing,  is  to 
encourage  horse-breeding  and  to  improve  tlie 
breed  of  horses.  Wlietlier  that  ol)ject  is 
invariably  attained  is  doubtful.  The  ques- 
tion is  a  technical  one,  Avhich  only  horse- 
breeders  can  decide,  and  wliich  I  will  not 
discuss.  The  fact  remains  that  liorse  shows 
are  a  national  institution,  popular  with  all 
classes  from  the  prince  to  the  peasant.  Of 
the  thousands  of  people  who  attend  these 
shows,  probably  not  ten  per  cent,  attend  them 
for  the  purpose  of  business.  Tliey  go  because 
they  like  to  see  a  good  horse  and  a  good 
rider,  with  tlie  extra  inducement  of  being 
participators  in  a  fashionable  social  func- 
tion and  enjoying  the  fun  of  the  fair. 
Mr.  Labouchere  once  stated  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that,  though  he  habitually  went 
to  Epsom  on  J)erby  Day,  lie  had  never  seen 
the   race   run  ;  and  on  the   same   priuciple 


many  people  habitually  attend  horse  sliows 
to  whom  the  points  of  a  horse  are  an 
unknown  (juantity.  It  has  been  my  business 
to  attend  liorse  shows  for  more  years  tlian  I 
like  to  count,  and  I  constantly  see  the  same 
faces  and  always  the  same  types  of  character. 
Now,  my  experience  is  that,  wherever  people 
are  gathered  togetliei',  folks  are  funny.  The 
man  wlio  said  that  Ave  English  take  our 
] pleasures  sadly  was  guilty  of  slander  and 
knew  nothing 'about  English  humour.  Let 
me  describe  some  of  the  anuisemcnt  which 
I  derive  from  horse  shows— or,  rather,  from 
the  people  who  attend  them. 

Imagine  two  ladies  \>ho  puzzled  and 
anuised  me  for  many  montlis,  until  an 
accident  betrayed  to  me  their  aA'ocation.  x\t 
first  I  thought  that  tliey  were  the  daughters 
of  a  hunting  squire  with  pronounced  ideas 
regarding  sporting  feminine  attire.  But 
then  they  never  took  any  interest  in  the 
horses,  but  apparently  confined  their  atten- 
tion to  human  society  and  to  the  clothing  of 
the  feminine  portion  of  the  same.     On  one 
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occcisioii  joiinialistic  duties  took  me  to 
Exeter  Hall,  where  I  saw  one  of  the  ladies 
ill  a  different  costume.  Then  the  secret 
came  out.  They  were  reporting  for  a  ladies' 
paper.  One  did  the  sketches  and  the  other 
did  the  scribbling,  and  both  were  entirely 
ignorant  of  anything  appertaining  to  horse- 
flesh. But  though  ladies  may  deceive  Avith 
impunity,  men  get  punished  for  deceit. 
Here  is  a  man  avIio  regularly  haunts  horse 


gentlemanly  appearance  and  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  horseflesh,  supplied  by  the 
veterinary  books  in  the  Reading  Room  of  the 
British  Museum.  Sometimes,  however,  he 
overacts  his  part  and  pretends  to  a  know- 
ledge of  horsemanship.  On  one  occasion  I 
assumed  the  role  of  a  purchaser  and  in- 
sisted upon  bis  riding  the  horse  which  I  was 
supposed  to  be  anxious  to  purchase.  The 
vendor    also    insisted,   and    the   result   was 
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A     '' I'vKKUSAL"    at    the     hunter     show    at     ISLINGTON. 

Frovi  a  drawing  by  St/dney  Seymour  Lucas. 
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shows.  To  hear  him  talk  you  would  think 
that  he  knew  a  little  more  about  hunting 
than  the  late  Duke  of  Beaufort  ;  and  he 
manages  to  earn  a  substantial  income  by 
the  use  of  his  tongue.  He  does  not  frequent 
the  big  shows,  such  as  those  held  at  Isling- 
ton and  Richmond,  but  he  is  to  be  found 
at  most  of  the  smaller  shows  held  in 
hunting  counties,  w^here  he  negotiates  sales, 
taking  a  commission  from  vendor  and 
purchaser.     His  stock-in-trade  consists  of  a 


limited    to    two  minutes  -but    it   was    verv 
funny. 

Then  we  have  the  man,  born  of  poor  but 
dishonest  parents,  who  has  inherited  both 
parental  characteristics.  He  has  reduced 
the  perversion  of  the  truth  to  a  fine  art,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  touts  for  odd  jobs 
is  w^orthy  of  a  novelist's  attention,  especially 
when  he  scents  a  likely  employer  in  a  jovial 
farmer.  Most  of  tliese  men  are  grooms  who 
have  been  discharged  without  a  character  ; 
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From  a  drawing  hy  Charlea  M.  Sheldon. 


l)nt  they  are  often  useful,  for  there  is  not  a 
horse-coping  trick  which  they  do  not  know, 
yf  course,  horse-coping,  or  faking  horses, 
IS  soon  detected  at  the  big  shows,  where 
liorses  are  subjected  to  a  veterinary  cxamina- 
^'lon  before  they  are  allowed  to  enter  the 
r\ng ;  hut  at  small  country  shows  it 
(lifferent.      Let 


ns 


country 
consider  the 


IS 

difference 


between     big    shows,    like    those    held    at 
Islington,  and  country  shows. 

It  is  a  complaint  amongst  small  breeders, 
such  as  farmers,  that  they  have  no  chance  at 
the  big  shows.  The  fees  are  large  in  com- 
parison with  the  prizes,  and  the  prices 
realised  in  tlie  auction-yard  are  small. 
There  is  Jilso  a  predilection  amongrst  certain 
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judges  in  favour  of  certain  fashions,  and 
only  the  large  breeders  can  afford  to  breed 
in  accordance  with  that  predilection.  I 
have  often  heard  the  comment  passed  upon 
a  horse,  that  he  was  bred  only  for  the  show- 
ring,  and  I  have  known  horses  which  were 
useless  for  ordinary  Avork  outside  the  stud, 
more  especially  Hackneys,  win  honours  at 
onr  big  shows  some  years  ago.  The  good 
looks  of  such  animals  are  nndeniable,  and 
appeal  to  the  spectators ;  but  the  high- 
actioned  anini'jl  who  puts  his  feet  down 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  place  whence  he 
took  them  np,  who  canters  like  a  rocking- 
horse,   and    who   could   not   trot  ten  niiks 


professional  acrobat  in  a  travelling  circus, 
who  comes  into  the  ring  to  do  the  turn  for 
which  he  has  been  specially  trained.  He 
has  been  schooled  to  leap  certain  jnmps, 
such  as  the  wooden  "stone  wall"  and  the 
"  double  " — jumps  which  he  would  seldom 
be  called  upon  to  leap  in  the  hunting-field. 
Watch  him  and  his  rider  as  they  come  round 
the  show-ring.  They  look  nearly  as  graceful 
as  the  acrobat  in  new  tights,  and  perform  their 
jumping  feats  with  a  neat  dexterity  which 
wins  the  applause  rf  the  crowd,  and  especially 
of  the  w^omen.  1  often  wonder  what  would 
happen  to  horse  and  rider  if  they  found  them- 
selves in  a  (piick  thing  over  Leicestershire. 


TUK     LONDON     CART-HOi:SK     l'A|{AI)K    ON     WHIT-MONDAY     IN     KEGKNT's 

From  a  draiving  by  David  B.   Wateri>\ 


within  the  hour,  can  be  of  little  service  out- 
side Hyde  Park.  Again,  take  the  so-called 
hunters'  classes  at  tliese  big  shows  and 
compare  the  entries  with  tlie  hoi'ses  which 
are  ridden  o\'er  Leicestershire.  Few^  hunting 
men  would  care  to  ride  the  generality  of 
show  horses  over  a  stiff  country,  nor  would 
their  owners  care  that  they  shoiild  be  hunted 
regularly  by  first-flight  men.  They  have  to 
earn  their  corn  in  the  show-ring,  and  not  in 
the  hunting-field.  Of  course,  I  am  not 
speaking  now  of  the  jumpers  at  Olympia, 
many  of  which  are  as  good  over  a  country  as 
they  are  in  the  show-ring.  The  show  hunter 
at  many  big  shows  often  reminds  me  of  a 


"  AYhere  do  the  I'iders  come  from  ?  "  was 
the  question  once  asked  me  by  a  country 
cousin.  He  was  surprised  when  I  told  him 
that  they  often  hailed  from  the  fashion- 
able I'iding-schools.  Witli  few^  excepl-ions 
they  are  professionals,  who  hnxQ  to  work 
hard  for  their  living  in  various  ways.  You 
can  see  them  about  Town  during  the  Season, 
and  can  recognise  them  by  what  has  been 
termed  the  tippety  -  tippety  style  of  their 
riding,  as  they  try  to  show  off  the  points  of 
their  horses,  which  they  are  riding  for  West 
End  dealers.  Then  you  may  see  them  in 
charge  of  a  bevy  of  schoolgirls!!  trotting  along 
hard  suburban  roads,  or  in  the  riding-school. 


HORSE  SHOWS. 
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teaching  school- 
o-irls  whom  it  is  not 
considered  safe  to 
trust  on  the  road. 
In  the  winter  you 
may  see  them  at  the 
meets  of  packs  near 
London,  but  seldom 
after  hounds  have 
fonnd,  and  settled 
down  to  their  line. 
And  you  may  also 
see  them  in  the 
shops  of  West  End 
habit -makers  and 
sporting  tailors,  to 
whom  they  l)ring 
their  pupils  as 
customers  for  the 
necessary  correct 
garments.  Tliough 
ladies  are  in  y 
minority  in  the  pro- 
fession, yet  there 
i&  a  considerable 
number  of  pro- 
fessional lady  riders  in 
earning  some  hundreds  a 
not  wish  this  statement  to  cause  any  country 
farmer's  daughter  or  lady  typewriter  who  can 
sit  a  horse  over  a  sheep -hurdle  to  forsake 
the  dairy  or  the  City  office  for  the  glitter  of 
the  show^-ring  and  the  prospect  of  making 
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a  sul)st:intia]  income.  The  odds  are  against 
them  in  the  first  place,  and  in  the  second 
place  the  life  is  hard.  It  is  trne  tliat  at  big 
shows  ladies  connnand  higher  fees  than  men, 
for  it  is  universally  conceded  that  a  lady  can 
show  off  a  bad  horse  better  than  a  man  can. 
Tl]c  eye  of  the  purchaser  is  ri\etcd  on  the 
lady,  and  the  horse 
becomes  a  second- 
ary consideration. 

I  will  record  an 
anmsing  proof  of 
the  truth  of  this 
statement,  the 
circumstances  of 
which  were  related 
to  me  by  the  lady 
who  was  the  chief 
actor  in  the  plot. 
A  hunter  was  being 
shown,  ridden  by 
the  son  of  the 
owner,  and  failed 
to  change  hands, 
though  amemberof 
the  jfitfuesse  doree, 
well  known  in  the 
Shires,  had  m'bbled. 
The  horse  was 
"  faked,"  and  at  a 
subsequent  show — 
which  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  mention—' 
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was  ridden  bj  the  daughter  of  the  owner. 
The  price  demanded  was  £100  more  than 
that  asked  previously.  The  lady  got  it. 
The  bard  of  Avon  must  have  been  nodding 
when  he  wrote  that  "  Men  were  deceivers 
ever." 

But  what  a  difference  in  the  country  ! 
Here  we  are  exempt  from  tlie  commercial 
problem.  Here  we  see  the  tenant  farmer, 
the  genuine  supporter  of  fox-hunting  and  all 
sports— the  man  who  allows  us  to  ride  over 
his  land  without  telling  the  local  solicitor  to 
summon  us  for  trespass.  Here  we  see  his  wife 
and  daughters,  who  "  walk  puppies  "  during 


four-year-old,  bred  by  a  local  farmer.  We 
all  know  his  pedigree,  for  he  was  bred  in 
the  country.  He  goes  through  his  paces, 
and  then  he  is  put  over  natural  fences  — 
fences  that  horses  have  to  jump,  if  they  are 
any  good  for  riding  to  hounds.  ''Can  Ire 
carry  a  lady  ?  "  inquires  a  visitor.  Then 
springs  up  the  owner's  daughter.  Inside 
that  dust-cloak  is  a  habit.  Off  goes  the 
horse,  on  sticks  the  habit,  and  our  friend  the 
farmer's  daughter  receives  the  amount  of  a 
winter's  dressmaker's  bill. 

I   wish   that   these   country  horse   shows 
met  Avith  more  support  than  they  do,  for  I 
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the  summer,  and  refresh  us  with  wholesome 
ale  on  our  return  home  after  a  hard  day  in  the 
hunting  season.  Here  we  see  our  M.F.H., 
surrounded  by  the  leading  members  of 
the  hunt,  with  a  table  spread  outside  his 
drag,  to  which  he  invites  all  the  farmers 
whose  land  his  hounds  cross.  Corks  pop, 
and  amidst  the  popping  we  see  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  our  best  friends,  the  tenant 
farmers,^  enjoying  cold  chicken  and  salad  ; 
for  it  is  their  annual  holiday,  and  they 
say  with  pride  that  "Father  is  showing 
a  good  young  'un."  Then  we  watch  for 
the  appearance  of  the  young  'uu,  and  our 
watching  is  not  in  vain.     Out  comes  a  likely 


am  convinced  that  they  do  more  to  provide 
unanimity  between  landlord  and  tenant  than 
any  other  institutions  that  have  ever  been 
founded.  Without  this  unanimity  sport 
would  cease  to  exist. 

Xow,  I  have  great  faith  in  what  has  been 
termed  "the  female  element  in  sport." 
Those  of  us  who  follow  hounds  know  that 
we  are  dependent  upon  ladies  for  walking 
puppies.  Those  of  us  who  breed  horses 
know  that  we  are  dependent  upon  ladies  for 
looking  after  them  in  the  paddocks.  Briefly, 
we  must  remember  that  it  is  the  female 
element  in  sport  which  leavens  the  sporting 
loaf.    This  is  no  exaggeration.    AYhat  would 


A    CAVALIIY     JUMPKIl     AT     THK     IIOUSK     SHOW     AT     OLYMTIA. 

This  picture  shows  Lieutenant  Baron  Daufres^ne,  whose  jumping  was  one  of  the  features  at  the  Richmond  Horse  Shoiv 
last  season.      From  a  drawing  by  Gilbert  Holiday. 


Ascot  or  Goodwood  be  witlioiit  the  presence 
of  the  latest  productio.iis  from  Paris  and  Bond 
Street  ?  And  wliat  would  onr  country  horse 
shows  be  without  the  presence  of  the  wives 
find  daughters  of  the  local  farmers  ?  It 
would  be  a  rednctio  ad  absiirdum.  Our 
social  sporting  gatherings  would  be  spoilt. 
Fortunately  in  England  there  is  a  refinino; 
influence  in  regard  to  horse  shows,  for  wliich 
ladies  are  mainly  responsible.     This  is  the 


circumstance  which  joins  the  old  and  new 
country  horse  shows.  There  was  a  time, 
within  my  own  recollection,  when  a  lady  who 
attended  a  local  show  was  considered  to  be 
"  fast."  At  recent  shows  the  greatest  ladies 
in  the  land  have  been  present  in  the  Royal 
box. 

The  difference  between  a  London  show 
and  a  country  show  can  be  briefly  summarised. 
The  authorities  of  a  big  London  show  have 
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to  consider  principally  tlie  qnestion  of 
finance  ;  the  antliorities  of  a  conn  try  slio\v 
are  free  to  consider  mainly  the  question 
of  sport.  But  the  yarious  standards  of 
excellence  in  horse-breeding  are,  of  course, 
differently  affected  by  the  two  influences. 
Which  influence  is  the  more  histingly  bene- 
ficial depends  upon  the  point  of  view. 

Some  years  ago,  for  instance,  Yorkshire 
was  celebrated  as  a  Hunter-breeding  county, 
and  the  fact  that  a  Hunter  had  been  In-ed  in 


Yorkshire  was  a  strong  point  in  his  favour, 
or,  in  other  words,  it  increased  his  value  in 
the  market.  Therefore  it  was  worth  the 
while  of  the  Yorkshire  farmers  to  breed 
Hunters  and  to  school  them.  Then  came 
the  Hackney  fashion,  and  farmers  were  told 
that  it  was  their  surest  source  of  profit  to  breed 
Hackneys.  Sir  Walter  Gilbey,  the  best  judge 
of  a  Shire  horse  or  a  Hackney  in  England, 
Was  convinced  that  the  Hackney  was  the 
comini]:  horse,  and  with  his  usual  munificence 
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encouraged  farinei's  ta  breed  Hackney??. 
He  also  exercised  his  jnfiiiencj  at  Islington 
to  promote  Hacknej-breeding.  The  i-esult 
was  that  the  Yorksliire  farmers  to  a  large 
extent  abandoned  the  breeding  of  Hunters 
for  the  bi'eedi ng  of  Hackneys.  But  the 
demand  for  Hunters,  if  it  has  not  in- 
creased, has  at  all  events  remained  normal  ; 


so  tlie  Yorkshire  farmers  have  been  obliged 
to  buy  two-year-olds  from  Ireland  and 
school  them  at  home. 

You  may  agree  or  may  disagree  with  me  ; 
but  I  still  maintain  that  horse-breeding 
depends  upon  tlie  Englisli  farmers. 

"  Horseman." 
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THE    BOX   OF   TRICKS. 


By    OWEN    OLIVER. 


is  not  easy  to  me 
to   get   angry,  and 
my  brother's  wife  is 
not  easy  to  be  angry 
with.    She  looks 
like  a  grown-up 
baby,  and  she  is  so 
innocent   and    sur- 
prised when  I  point 
out    her    misdeeds, 
that  I  generally  end 
by  fancying  myself  the  offending  party.   Bob 
chuckles  on  these  occasions.     He  calls  her 
"  the  box  of  tricks." 

There  are  limits,  however,  to  my  amiability, 
and  possibly — I  don't  feel  sure! — to  my 
sister-in-law's  artfulness.  When  I  found  that 
she  had  inveigled  me  into  a  cruise  in  their 
yacht  under  entirely  false  pretences,  I  resolved 
that  all  her  wiles  should  not  save  her  from 
my  severe  displeasure  when  I  could  catch 
her  alone. 

She  ehided  me,  by  attaching  herself  to  her 
other  guests,  until  we  had  passed  the  light- 
house. Then  the  yacht  became  very  lively, 
and  the  other  guests  disappeared  in  rapid 
succession,  except  a  tall,  good-looking  young 
lady  in  pince-nez.  She  seized  Mrs.  Bob  by 
the  arm  and  rushed  her  out  on  deck  ;  and 
old  Bob  rubbed  his  hands  gleefully. 

"The  box  of  tricks  is  going  to  catch  it 
this  time,"  he  observed. 

"She's  going  to  catch  it  a  second  time," 
I  stated,  and  started  in  pursuit,  with  a  view 
to  securing  the  next  innings. 

I  discovered  the  two  ladies  standing  in 
the  lee  of  the  smoking-room.  They  were 
arguing  with  such  animation  that  they  did 
not  notice  me. 

"  It's  abominable  ! "  the  tall  young  lady 
protested.     "  Perfectly  atrocious  !  " 

My  sister-in-law  looked  at  her  with  simu- 
lated innocence. 

"  It  is  a  little  rough,"  she  said,  catching  at 
the  handrail,  and  shaking  her  pretty  head  at 
the  great  green  waves  that  greeted  us  at  the 
harbour  mouth.  "  Oh-h-h  !  "  She  threw  her 
hood  over  her  head  to  fend  off  a  shower  of 
spray. 

"I  meant  yov,'"  said  the  tall  young 
lady,  balancing  herself  like  a  sailor.     "  You 
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know  perfectly  well  that  I  don't  mind  the 
weather." 

"  I  think  /  do  !  "  my  naughty  sister-in-law 
confessed.  "  I  " — the  ship  gave  a  lurch — 
"  I'm  sure  I  do."  She  made  a  dart  for  the 
hatchway  and  disappeared,  white-faced,  but 
smiling  and  unrepentant. 

"  Serves  her  right ! "  the  tall  young  lady 
muttered  ;  but  her  tone  was  less  unfriendly 
than  her  words,  and  she  laughed  unwillingly. 
Then  she  turned  and  saw  me. 

"  She  will  not  be  able  to  introduce  us  for 
a  httle  while,"  I  observed.    "  So  perhaps  you 

will  allow  me ?    I  have  the  misfortune  to 

be  her  brother-in-law."  I  do  not  remember 
that  I  had  ever  introduced  myself  to  a  lady 
before,  but  I  felt  that  I  had  a  good  excuse  in 
the  circumstances — and  the  lady. 

"  Oh  !  "  she  said  ;  "  but  surely  you  are  not 
Professor  Lorimer  ? "  I  am  not  old  for  a 
"  professor,"  and  I  look  younger  than  my 
age. 

"  Unless  I  have  lost  my  identity  !  "  I  de- 
clared. "  I  gather  that  my  bad  little  relative 
has  kidnapped  you  too  ?  " 

The  young  lady  smiled  slowly. 

"  I  did  not  know  that  I  had  a  companion 
in  misfortune,"  she  said.  "But,  of  course, 
it  is  a  consolation.  I  think  we  have  been 
associated  before,  in  a  way.  We  had  a  long 
controversy  in  the  Academical  Record.  I  am 
Margaret  Fane." 

I  stared  at  her  like  a  boor  in  my  surprise. 
She  was  very  unlike  my  idea  of  a  lady  who 
had  written  a  treatise  on  Conic  Sections  ; 
and  still  more  unhke  my  notion  of  an  ad- 
vocate of  "  Woman's  Rights "  and  female 
suffrage,  the  subjects  upon  which  our  con- 
troversy had  taken  place. 

"You  scarcely  look  the  character,"  I  con- 
fessed. 

"  How  like  a  man  !  "  she  cried.  "  A  woman 
who  is  not  his  humble  slave  must  be  a 
monster,  of  course,  and  wear  dowdy  frocks 
and  short  hair,  and  square-toed  shoes ! " 
She  held  out  a  tiny  foot  in  a  ridiculous, 
pointed,  French  shoe  defiantly.  The  yacht 
rolled  heavily  just  then,  and  her  balance 
suffered.  Fortunately  I  caught  her  and  de- 
posited her  on  the  seat.  She  watched  me 
struggling  not  to  laugh  at  her. 
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"  That  is  like  a  man  too,"  she  applauded 
me.  "He  doesn't  triumph  over  the  fallen. 
I  concede  that,  and  also  his  physical  superi- 
ority. But  mentally  !  Now,  you  are  twice 
Lucy's  size,  and  yet  you  have  let  her  kidnap 
you  ;  and  you  daren't  even  shake  her  !  " 

"  I'm  not  sure  that  I  won't,"  I  said, "  when 
she's  well  enough  to  be  shaken.  She  told  me 
that  Bob  and  she  were  going  for  a  quiet 
little  cruise,  and  asked  me  to  come  and  finish 
my  book  in  peace  on  board.  The  anchor 
was  up  when  I  put  my  foot  on  deck  ;  and  I 
found  that  she  had  a  regular  party,  prin- 
cipally women." 

"  That's  exactly  my  case,"  said  Miss  Fane. 
"  Only  it  seemed  to  me  that  they  were  prin- 
cipally men  !  She  knows  that  I  object  to 
men." 

"  And  she  knows  that  I  object  to  women. 
At  least,  I  don't  exactly  object  to  them ;  they  ' 
are  an  admirable,  if  illogical  sex.     What  I 
really  object  to  is  Lucy's  intention  to  marry 
me  to  one  of  them." 
"  Oh-h  !     Does  she  ?  " 
"  She  does,  really  !  " 
"  Which  one  ?  "  Miss  Fane  inquired. 
"  I  haven't  the  least  idea." 
Miss  Fane  laughed  merrily. 
"That's  exactly  my  case,  professor.     She 
wants  to  marry  me  to  someone — an  enemy 
presumably — if  the  wretch  has  one  !  " 

"  Upon  my  word,  I  don't  believe  she  has," 
I  confessed. 

"  No.  I  really  don't  believe  she  has  ! 
We'll  say  to  a  friend  who  needs  a  little  harsh 
discipline  !  But  she  has  not  informed  me  of 
her  selection.  However,  I  do  not  apprehend 
any  danger." 

"  You  may  be  able  to  defend  yourself,"  I 
said  ;  "  but  I  am  not  so  secure.  Women  are 
attractive  creatures.  A  man  is  never  safe 
unless  he  runs  away  !  " 

"There  !"  she  cried  triumphantly.  ''And 
yet  you  claimed,  in  your  articles,  that  men 
had  more  moral  courage  than  women  !  Now, 
I  am  only  a  poor  weak  woman ;  but  I  am 
not  afraid  that  any  man  will  marry  me 
against  my  will." 

"  But  aren't  you  afraid  of  being  willing," 
I  inquired. 

"Certainly  not,"  she  asserted.  "In  the 
present  state  of  the  laws — the  man-made 
laws— -I  am  very  ^/?^willing,  and  likely  to 
remain  so.  I  shall  work  in  my  cabin,  and 
have  no  more  to  do  with  them  than  civility 
requires ;  or,  if  I  do,  it  will  only  be  to  tan- 
talise Lucy  and  make  her  think  that  she  is 
succeeding  in  her  evil  designs."  Miss  Fane 
laughed  a  laugh  which  did  not  strike  me  as 


that  of  a  blue-stocking.  "  She  will  be  so  mad 
when  she  is  undeceived,  the  little  monkey  !  " 

"  That's  a  capital  idea,"  I  pronounced.  "  I 
think  /  might  try  it ;  but  you  mustn't." 

"  Indeed  !     Why  not  ?  " 

"It  wouldn't  be  quite  fair  to  the  poor 
man,  unless  he  was  in  the  joke." 

"  No-o  ;  but  I  can't  very  well  tell  him." 

"  You've  told  me,"  I  pointed  out.  "  We 
might  kill  one  bird  with  two  stones,  don't 
you  think  ?  Besides,  there  are  a  lot  of  things 
that  I  should  like  to  discuss  with  you." 

She  looked  at  me  without  the  pince-nez. 
They  were  drenched  with  spray,  and  she  had 
taken  them  off  and  was  wiping  them.  She 
looked  still  more  charming  without  them. 

"We  shall  quarrel  violently,  of  course," 
she  stated,  "  but — if  you  really  mean  it — we 
understand  each  other,  of  course " 

"  Of  course,"  I  agreed.     "  Decidedly." 

"  And  she  really  does  deserve  to  be  taken 
in." 

"  Exactly,"  I  said.     "  Precisely." 

"  It  will  annoy  her  so  much  because 

Yes,  I  really  think  we  might,  because  she  is 
so  silly.  I  simply  can't  make  her  understand 
how  utterly  impossible  it  is  for  me  to  con- 
template mar — such  an  absurd  thing — in 
the  present  state  of  affairs.  She  thinks 
that  a  woman  is  only  made  to  be  married. 
It  is  absurd  ! " 

"  Preposterous  !  "  I  agreed.  "  She  thinks 
just  the  same  about  men.  I've  often  tried 
to  make  her  understand  the  position ;  but 
it's  no  use." 

''And,''  said  Miss  Fane  impressively,  "I 
believe — I  positively  believe— she's  always 
extolling  you  to  the  skies.  I'm  almost  sure 
that  we  are  the  snares  which  she  has  laid  for 
each  other'' 

Miss  Fane  laughed  ironically. 

"Ah!"  I  said.  "Umph!  I  shouldn't 
wonder !  I  took  Lucy  fishing  once,  I  re- 
member. She'd  never  make  a  fisherman. 
She's  too  loquacious ;  and  she  puts  all 
'  the  poor  fish '  back  in  the  water !  Still, 
I  observed  that  she  selected  her  bait  with 
excellent  judgment ! " 

"  You  flatter  yourself  I "  Miss  Fane  ex- 
claimed. 

"  I  assure  you  that  I  only  alluded  to  you," 
I  declared. 

"  That's  just  like  a  man ! "she  cried.  "They 
will  swallow  any  amount  of  flattery  them- 
selves, and  they  never  reahse  that  women  see 
through  it  in  a  moment.  So  you  need  not 
trouble  to  compliment  me,  except  before 
Lucy,  just  as  part  of  the  play,  you  know— 
I  am  afraid  she  is  rather  ill.     I  think  I'll 
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and  heap  coals  of  fire  on  her  deceitful  little 
head." 

"Oh,  Bob  will  look  after  her.  You'd 
better  stay  and  heap  them  on  mine.  About 
this  question  of  moral  courage,  now  ?  " 

We  argued  about  moral  courage,  the  civic 
disabilities  of  women,  the  relative  value  of 
masculine  reason  and  feminine  instinct,  why 
no  lady  ever  buys  a  comic  paper,  and  how 
Ellen  Thornycrof  t  Fowler  came  by  man's  pre- 
rogative of  humour.  We  had  passed  on  to 
the  subject  of  hatpins  when  the  dinner-gong 
sounded.  She  had  ten  in  her  hat,  and  main- 
tained that  they  were  not  for  ornament,  but 
for  use  ;  or  that,  if  they  tuere  for  ornament, 
men  ought  to  be  grateful  to  women  for 
looking  nice.  "  Frumps  will  never  get 
women  their  rights,"  she  added  emphatically. 

"And  if  they  would,"  I  told  her,  "you 
wouldn't  buy  them  so  dear  I  And  you 
couldn't ! " 

We  had  the  saloon  to  ourselves  for  dinner. 
Everyone  else  was  prostrated,  except  Bob ; 
and  he  was  "  having  a  peck  with  Lucy,"  as 
he  described  it.  They  are  preposterously 
attached  to  each  other. 

"  A  man's  moral  courage,"  I  observed. 

"  The  courage  is  Lucy's,"  my  companion 
contradicted.  "  She  dares  to  let  him  see  her 
when  she  is  green." 

"  She  has  plenty  of  moral  courage,"  I 
confessed.  "  She  vows  that  she  proposed  to 
Bob,  because  he  stood  off  on  account  of  her 
money."  Lucy  was  a  great  heiress,  and  the 
big  yacht  was  hers,  in  fact.  "  I  beheve  it's 
true  to  the  extent  that  she  surprised  him 
into  proposing  to  her.  But  her  moral 
courage  does  not  qualify  her  for  a  vote.  She 
knows  twice  as  much  about  politics  as  Bob 
does " 

"  Twice  nothing  !  "  Miss  Fane  suggested. 

"  Exactly.  But  if  you  gave  her  a  dozen 
votes,  she'd  vote  for  anyone  he  told  her  to." 

"And  he'd  tell  her  to  vote  just  how  he 
knew  she  wanted  to  !  Besides,  they're  not  a 
fair  case  to  argue  from.  They  are  absolutely 
suited  to  each  other,  and  really  in  love." 

"  You  believe  in  love,  then  ?  "  I  inquired.  I 
could  not  quite  reconcile  this  with  her  articles. 

"  Yes,"  she  said  briefly.  "  I  never  quarrel 
with  facts." 

"  That  isn't  quite  the  point,"  I  protested. 
"  That  the  world  is  blessed — or  otherwised — 
with  a  fact  called  *  love,'  we  all  know.  The 
question  is  its  reality  and  value.  In  their 
case  you  called  it  *  real,'  and  I  gathered  that 
you  put  some  considerable  value  on  it." 

Miss  Fane  paused  in  her  attack  on  a 
pink  ice. 


"  I  am  putting  a  weapon  in  your  hands," 
she  said,  "but — yes.  In  their  case,  I  do. 
Their  case  is  very  exceptional.  They  are 
like  people  with  a  sixth  sense  or  a  dual  per- 
sonality. I  beheve  that  such  freaks  of 
Nature  exist ;  but  I  refuse  to  base  a  theory  of 
life  upon  such  abnormal  instances.  If  every 
married  couple  were  a  '  Bob-and-Lucy,'  I 
shouldn't  worry  about  Woman's  Eights. 
Her  Bob  would  see  that  she  got  them  ;  and 
it  wouldn't  matter  much  if  she  didn't.  So  I 
should  just  look  out  for  my  '  Bob '  !  And 
you  wouldn't  '  object  to  wom^n.' " 

"You  have  convinced  me  already  that 
there  is  an  exception  to  my  rule,"  I  stated. 

"You  were  bound  to  say  that.  So  it 
doesn't  count."  She  renewed  her  onslaught 
on  the  ice. 

"Yes,"  I  agreed.  "I  was.  /never  quarrel 
with  facts.  And  the  exception  does  count ; 
more  than  the  rule  sometimes  !  " 

We  spent  the  next  day  making  exceptions 
to  our  rules  about  the  opposite  sex.  The 
Channel  was  iw  a  merry  mood,  and  made  a 
plaything  of  the  two-thousand-ton  yacht. 
Even  the  great  liners  were  pitching  like 
little  boats,  and  white  foam  was  jumping 
over  their  bows  in  torrents.  No  one  else 
showed  up  on  deck  except  Bob.  He  spent 
part  of  his  time  on  the  bridge — he  was  chief 
officer  on  a  liner  when  he  met  Lucy,  and  he 
loves  to  do  a  little  navigation — and  the  rest 
of  it  in  his  sick  wife's  cabin. 

"  There's  nothing  much  the  matter  with 
*  the  box  of  tricks,'  "  he  assured  us.  "  She's 
afraid  to  face  you  two,  that's  all.  I  propped 
her  up  with  pillows  for  half  an  hour  and 
played  piquet  with  her,  and  she  cheated  me 
out  of  half  a  sovereign  I  " 

"  She's  frightfully  bad  really,"  Miss  Fane 
told  me,  after  she  had  paid  her  a  visit. 
"  She  only  manages  to  put  on  a  bright  face 
to  him  because  she  won't  spoil  his  pleasure. 
A  man  couldn't  do  that." 

"  I  believe  you  are  feeling  very  bad  really," 
I  said  chaffingly,  "  but  your  woman's  moral 
courage  won't  let  you  desert  me  and  spoil 
my  pleasure." 

"  Well,"  she  confessed  unexpectedly,  "  I'm 
not  ill ;  but  I  feel  just  a  little  doubtful, 
since  I  went  below." 

"  And  I'm  walking  you  about ! "  I  cried 
remorsefully.     "  You  poor  thing  !  " 

I  went  for  cushions  and  rugs,  and  tucked 
her  up  in  a  long  deck-chair,  and  sat  beside 
her. 

"  Now,"  I  said,  "  if  you're  well  enough  to 
talk,  own  that  a  man  has  his  uses." 

"I'm  quite  well  enough  to  talk.     I  feel 
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very  comfortable  and  cheerful  now.  Thank 
you  ! ''  She  smiled  very  pleasantly.  "  Yes. 
A  man  has  his  uses.  That's  the  worst  of 
it.  A  man  is  a  man,  and  a  woman  is  a 
woman." 

"  My  dear  Miss  Fane,"  I  said,  "  yon 
have  put  the  whole  truth  in  a  nutshell." 

"  No,  no  !  It  is  true  ;  but  it  is  only  part 
of  a  truth — nowadays.  I  don't  suppose  it 
was  ever  all  the  truth  ;  not  even  in  pre- 
historic savagery.  I  suspect  there  were 
always  women  like  Lucy  !  " 

"  Eve,"  I  instanced. 

"  She  is  Eve-ish,  isn't  she  ?  "  We  botli 
laughed.  "  Still,  in  early  times  it  was  perhaps 
seven-eighths  of  the  truth,  and  in  the  classic 
days  three-quarters — later  Rome  excepted. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  more  than  half 
the  truth.  If  a  woman  had  power,  it  was 
not  by  rights,  but  by  her  Eveislmess." 

"  The  way  appointed  by  Nature,"  I  asserted. 

''But  you  forget.  Nature  doesn't  stand 
still.  Men  and  women  are  different  from 
what  they  were." 

"  I  doubt  it,"  I  demurred. 

"  Well,  their  relations  are  different,  any- 
how. There  is  less  '  domesticity '  and  more 
'  business ' ;  less  '  love  '  and  more  '  friend- 
ship ' ;  but  friendship  is  unripe  yet. 
Marriage  is  only  one  of  many  careers  for  a 
woman  now.  The  relations  of  men  and 
women  have  altered,  altered  more  than  the 
world  recognises.  That  is  what '  Woman's 
Rights '  mean ;  not  a  change,  but  the  recog- 
nition of  a  change  ;  of  the  equality  of 
women  with  men.  Dependence  is  no  longer 
possible  to  a  woman  who  has  been  indepen- 
dent, who  has  earned  her  living,  as  I  do. 
The  relation  should  be  equal — well,  approxi- 
mately equal." 

"  Ah  !  "  I  cried.  "  Never  mind  the  frac- 
tions. The  question  is  what  relation  ?  You 
can't  make  the  main  tie  of  human  life  a 
mere  matter  of  business.  It  isn't  so  even 
between  man  and  man  or  woman  and 
woman.     What  is  the  relation  to  be  ?  " 

"  Well — it  ought  to  be  friendship,  if " 

She  paused. 

"  If;'  I  said.     "  Isn't  that  the  point  ?  " 

"  If  they  would  forget  the  '  man  and 
woman '  nonsense." 

"  If  they  coidd,'"  I  corrected.  "  And  they 
can't.  Miss  Fane,  you  are  a  very  clever 
young  lady ;  the  only  woman's-rightist  I 
have  ever  met  who  had  common-sense ;  or 
who  remained  absolutely  womanly.  Is  pla- 
tonic  friendship  possible  ?  " 

She  crossed  her  hand  over  the  rug  on  her 
knees  and  looked  at  me. 


"  It  is  possible,  I  think,"  she  stated  ; 
"  but — you  never  know." 

"  Then,"  I  said,  "  you  and  I  are  saiHng  in 
uncharted  seas." 

"  I  think "     She  looked  thoughtfully 

at  the  waters.  "  It  is  getting  calmer,  I  think. 
Shall  we  walk  ?  " 

"  No,"  I  said.  "  We'll  take  our  bearings 
in  these  dangerous  waters  where  we  are 
sailing." 

She  was  silent  for  a  little  while. 

"  We  are  sailing  towards  unchai'ted  seas," 
she  said  at  last.  "  And  I  want  you  to 
understand  why  I  cannot  sail  there.  I 
particularly  wish  you  to  know — to  know 
perfectly  clearly — that  it  is  not  because  I 
undervalue  the  prospect  of  your  friendship. 
It  would  be  pleasant  to  me  to  be  friends 
with  you,  but  I — I  have  vowed  never  to  take 
the  risk  of  such  a  friendship,  slight  though 
it  may  be." 

"  I  do  not  undervalue  the  risk,"  I  said  ; 
"  but  I  could  not  overvalue  your  friendship." 

She  looked  at  the  sea  again. 

"  The  argument  has  taken  a  rather  per- 
sonal turn,"  she  remarked  ;  "  but  I  don't 
quarrel  with  facts,  as  I  told  you.  It  is  a 
personal  question  between  us  ;  and  you  have 
a  right  to  know  my  mind.  I  knew  a  man 
and  a  woman  who  tried  it  once  ;  knew  them 
well."  She  caught  my  eyes.  "  No.  I  was 
not  the  woman.  She  was  a  fellow-student. 
She  wasn't  so  good  at  scribbling  about 
Woman's  Rights  as  I ;  but  she  believed  in 
them  more.  I  don't  mean  that  I  am  not  an 
honest  believer  ;  but  I  am  less  of  a  recluse  ; 
more  a  woman  of  the  world  ;  more  inclined 
— too  much  inclined — to  see  both  sides  of  a 
question.  I  try  to  be  practical  and  tolerant. 
I  will  give  you  an  example.  She  would 
regard  Lucy  as  a  slave,  because  she  hasn't  a 
vote.  /  recognise  that  Lucy  has  her  rights. 
You  see  that  I  am  a  sensible  suffragist, 
professor." 

"  My  dear  Miss  Fane,"  I  said,  "  if  I  told 

you  all  that  I  see  in  you !  You  are  most 

sensible  and  most  practical ;  and  I  don't 
believe  there  is  any  real  difference  between 
us." 

She  laughed  suddenly. 

"  And  so,  of  course,  I  am  sensible  !  That's 
a  man  all  over  !  Well,  she  wasn't  very  sensible, 
and  she  was  utterly  unpractical.  The  Rights 
of  Woman  were  a  sort  of  religion  to  her. 
Platonic  friendship  was  an  item  of  the  creed. 
With  him  it  was  only  a  means  to  an  end. 
When  she  found  out  that  she  was  the  end, 
she  dropped  the  friendship.  He  went  to  the 
bad.      People  said   that  it  was  her  fault." 
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She  clasped  and  unclasped  her  hands.  "  It 
was." 

*'  You  think  that  she  ought  to  have  married 
him  1  To  have  sacrificed  her — your  princi- 
ples ? " 

"  I  think  the  sacrifice  was  called  for.  She 
didn't  care  for  anyone  else ;  and  she  had 
been  his  intimate  friend.  She  had  sailed 
with  him  on  '  the  uncharted  seas '  for  five 
years,  taken  the  risk  of  those  who  sail  there. 
And  she  was  fond  of  him  in  her  cold  way, 
she  owned  it  to  me  ;  but  there  was  a  clear 
understanding,  she  said,  and  marriage  was 
contrary  to  her  principles.  Oh !  Whpt's 
the  good  of  'understandings'  and  'princi- 
ples '  when  you  ruin  a  man's  life  !  Your 
dearest  friend  !  I  couldn't  have  done  it.  I 
couldn't  have  done  it— liking  him  as  she  did. 
You  are  very  generous,  professor ;  and  very 
straight — I  like  that  man's  word.  However 
remote,  however  unlikely,  friendship  means 
the  risk  of  spoiling  a  man's  life.  Can  I  take 
it?" 

"You  cannot  take  it,"  I  pronounced, 
'^  unless  you  are  prepared  to  insure  him 
against  the  risk ;  and  unless  he  is  prepared 
to  insure  you." 

"  But  /  don't  want  to  be  insured." 

"  Then  you  meet  the  case  by  insuring  him. 
Let's  be  concrete  and  practical.  You  can 
meet  the  risk  of  our  friendship  by  insuring 

"  Or  by  not  embarking  upon  it,"  she 
observed — not,  I  thought,  with  emphasis. 

"  You  have  told  me  that  you  never  quarrel 
with  facts,"  I  reminded  her.  "  Have  we 
not  in  fact  embarked,  and  set  sail  as  friends  ?  " 

"  A — a  little  way,"  she  confessed,  with  a 
delightful  flush. 

"Yery  well,"  I  said.  "We  will  drop 
metaphor.  You  are  my  friend.  Do  you 
wish  to  discontinue  the  friendship  ?  "  She 
shook  her  head.  "But  you  don't  like  the 
risk  to  me — there  isn't  any  to  you,  of 
course  ? "  I  waited  for  an  answer,  but  I 
did  not  obtain  one.  "Will  you  spare  me 
the  risk  ?     Insure  me  ?  " 

"  I  don't  see "  she  began. 


"  Oh,  yes,  you  do  !  The  insurance  is  that 
in  a  contingency  which  you  regard  as  very 
unhkely,  you  would  not  'ruin  my  life';  that, 
if  you  liked  me  well  as  a  friend,  and  did 
not  like  anyone  else  as  anything  more,  and 
I  asked  you  to  marry  me,  you  would  say 
'Yes.'  I  understood  that  you  would  feel 
bound  to  do  so." 

"  Rather  than  ruin  anyone's  life.  That 
w^as  what  I  meant." 

"  I  should  not  ask  you  unless  it  meant 
everything  to  me.     Is  it  a  bargain  ?  " 

"  I — I  suppose  it  must  be — if  we  are  to  be 
friends." 

"  And  we  are." 

She  adjusted  her  rugs  and  struggled  with 
a  pillow.  I  lifted  her  head  and  put  the  pillow 
right." 

"  Are  we  ?  "  I  insisted,  as  I  laid  her  back. 

"  You  know  we  are,"  she  said.  Her  voice 
trembled  and  her  eyes  blinked.  I  drew  her 
to  me. 

"  Will  you  marry  me,  darling  ?  "  I  begged. 
"  Not  because  you  promised,  but  because  I 
love  you  and  you  love  me.  You  know  you 
do." 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  with  a  choke.  "  I  know 
I  do  ! " 

We  were  sitting  hand  in  hand  watching 
the  sea  grow  smooth,  and  the  red  sun  drop 
below  the  horizon,  when  a  white  Httle  face 
peeped  between  our  shoulders,  and  my  sister- 
in-law's  coaxing  voice  whispered  in  our  ears. 

"  God  bless  you  and  make  you  very,  very 
happy  !  "  she  said.  "  I  wonder  if  you  know 
how  much  I  wish  it,  dears  ?  " 

"I  wonder  if  you  know  what  a  good 
woman  you  are,  Lucy  !  "     I  said. 

"  Come  and  sit  beside  us,"  Margaret  told 
her.  "  We  couldn't  bear  anybody  else  ;  but 
we  shall  love  to  have  you  with  us,  dear." 

Old  Bob  grinned  when  he  saw  us. 

"  So  you've  scored  again,"  he  remarked, 
"you  box  of  conjuring  tricks  ! " 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  how  it's  done  ?  "  she 
asked,  putting  her  arm  through  his.  "  It's 
just — just  being  fond  of  people." 

Which  is  the  trick  of  life  1 


AGAINST    OBLIVION. 


/^ITIES  drowned  in  olden  time 
^^    Keep,  tliey  say,  a  magic  chime 
Rolling  up  from  far  below 
Wlien  the  moon -led  waters  flow. 


5o  within  me,  ocean-deep. 
Lies  a  sunken  world  asleep. 
Lest  Its  bells  forget  to  ring, 
Memory!  set  the  tide  a-swing! 


HENRY  NEWBOLT, 
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CHAPTER  I. 

AT   THE   CONVENT   GATE. 

OTHER  BARBARA 

kissed  Ulusia  upon 
both    cheeks,    and 
although  in  this  she 
was  not  imitated  by 
the    Bishop,    that 
worthy  man  smiled 
benign  approval  as 
he   followed   his 
niece   to   the  con- 
vent gate. 
Beyond,  in  the  streets  of  Vienna,  winter 
reigned  ;  not  in  the  caparison  of  melancholy, 
but  as  a  king  of  intimate  delights. 

It  was  the  fourth  day  of  January,  and 
there  had  been  unbroken  frost  since  the 
beginning  of  the  month  of  December.  The 
streets  were  white  and  hard  as  iron.  Icicles 
depended  from  the  gargoyles  of  the  convent 
church  ;  they  ornamented  even  the  scrubby 
beard  of  the  ancient  porter  w^ho  ushered  the 
Bishop  to  his  carriage.  Ulusia  went  out  to 
a  narrow  thoroughfare  where  the  sleigh  bells 
tinkled  merrily,  and  pedestrians  trotted  to 
keep  themselves  warm.  Here  everything 
spoke  of  the  domination  of  winter  and  its 
picturesqueness. 

''  Good-bye,  dear  Mother,"  she  said,  turning 
for  an  instant  to  kiss  her  hand  to  the  little 
old  lady  in  the  Benedictine  robe  ;  "  good- 
bye, dear  Mother,  I  shall  soon  come  back." 

"  Or  we  shall  persuade  Holy  Mother  to 
come  to  Rabka,"  said  the  Bishop,  picking  up 
his  skirts  lest  the  melted  snow  at  the  convent 
gates  should  soil  them.  So  much  anxiety 
did  this  manoeuvre  cost  him  that  he  had 
forgotten  all  about  Count  Rudolph,  whose 
nose  was  very  red  and  hands  were  ex- 
ceedingly blue  with  long  waiting  in  the  cold. 
"  My  dear  Ulusia,  what  am  I  thinking  of  ? 
—here  is  Count  Rudolph." 

Ulusia  was  just  going  to  say  :  "  Oh,  is 
he  ? "  but  she  checked  herself  in  time  and 
gave  the  Count  a  pleasant  nod.  Then  they 
all  entered  the  carriage  and  were  driven 
away  rapidly  to  the  station.  Ulusia,  radiantly 
young  and  properly  happy,  did  not  bless  her 
uncle  for  that. 


"  Oh,"  she  said,  "  if  it  were  to  Vienna  we 
were  going!" 

"But,  my  child,  are  you  not  going  to 
Rabka,  to  your  inheritance  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head,  looking  ardently  upon 
the  splendid  shops,  the  busy  people,  the 
trotting  sleighs.  Had  she  not  spent  the 
last  fifteen  years  of  her  life  in  a  convent — 
and  she  was  but  twenty-one  ? 

"  Dear  uncle,"  she  protested,  "if  you  would 
but  forget  my  inheritance  a  little  while  !  " 

"  Her  Excellency  prefers  the  bread  to  the 
salt,"  chimed  in  Count  Rudolph,  who  had 
been  ignored  until  this  time.  Ulusia  heard 
him  disdainfully.  She  forgot  to  remember 
that  the  Bishop  had  once  called  him 
handsome. 

"  Certainly  I  do,  "she  exclaimed  impatiently ; 
and  then  :  "  Oh,  think  of  it.  Count,  sixteen 
years  in  a  convent,  and  then  driven  pell-mell 
from  Vienna  !     Is  that  my  inheritance  ?  " 

His  Saintliness  smiled  very  sweetly. 

"  There  is  no  compulsion,  my  child.  From 
to-day  you  are  your  own  mistress.  Say  the 
word,  and  we  will  prepare  a  house  in  Vienna 
for  you  immediately." 

She  clapped  her  hands. 

"Immediately  .  .  .  then,  I  have  said  ft, 
uncle.     Now  stop  the  sleigh." 

"  No  need  to  do  that,"  said  Count  Rudolph. 
..."  Here  we  are  and  here  is  the  station." 

Servants,  awaiting  them,  now  appeared 
from  the  narthex  of  the  great  terminus,  and 
having  saluted  the  good  old  Bishop,  would 
have  helped  his  niece  to  alight ;  but  Ulusia 
leaped  to  the  pavement  despite  her  heavy 
sables  ;  and  turning  one  reluctant  glance 
upon  the  city  she  was  leaving,  she  consented 
to  the  journey. 

Women  are  easily  led  when  the  cord  is  of 
gossamer.  Ulusia  was  no  exception — she 
was  at  liberty  to  return  to  Vienna  ;  therefore 
she  did  not. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  "  it  will  only  be  one 
dreadful  week  more.  Does  the  train  start  at 
once,  uncle  ?  " 

"At  ten  minutes  past  ten,"  rejoined  the 
Bishop  ;  and  having  dropped  his  umbrella, 
he  allowed  his  purse  also  to  fall  as  a  witness 
to  his  indifference. 

They  took  their  seats  in  a  reserved  first- 
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class  carriage  and  were  soon  on  the  way. 
Ulnsia  sat  in  the  corner  upon  the  right-hand 
side  ;  the  Bishop  had  his  baok  to  the  engine, 
which  he  named  facetiously  "  the  Enemy  "  ; 
Count  Rudolph  seated  himself  next  to 
Ulusia  and  began  to  regard  her  with  close 
attention.  Ten  years  ago  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  marry  her  when  she  was  twenty-one 
— but  he  had  not  seen  her  ten  times  in  as 
many  years. 

Scrutiny  pleased  him.  She  was  astonish- 
ingly fair,  almost  a  Circassian  in  the  milk- 
like softness  of  her  skin  and  the  abundance 
of  prisoned  hair,  which  a  woman  would  have 
called  "  tow-coloured  " — a  man  "  golden." 
Her  eyes  he  thought  arbitrary  and  indicative 
of  temper.  After  all,  that  was  nothing,  for 
he  liked  a  woman  with  a  temper.  Her 
ligure,  just  a  little  masculine,  but  well 
developed  and  round  in  its  prominent  con- 
tours, pleased  him.  He  reflected,  none  the 
less,  that  all  this  did  not  matter.  Was  she 
not  the  richest  woman  in  Austria  that  day  ? 

Ulusia  caught  him  looking  at  her  and  had 
still  sufficient  of  the  schoolgirl  to  be  tempted 
to  respond  with  a  grimace.  She  forbore 
with  difficulty  and  began  to  question  him  in 
a  way  that  was  astonishing. 

"  Why  did  you  come  with  my  uncle  ?  " 
she  asked.  He  stroked  his  beard  before 
replying. 

"  To  pay  mv  respects  to  the  Mistress  of 
Rabka." 

"  You've  never  paid  them  before  .  .  .  and 
I  can't  send  you  away  for  two  years.  Why 
did  you  come  ?  " 

The  Count  laughed  as  a  man  who  has 
heard  a  very  good  joke.  His  face  flushed 
crimson  nevertheless. 

"Mother  Barbara  is  not  a  friend  to 
soldiers." 

"Did  she  refuse  you  permission  to  see 
me?" 

"I  am  not  saying  that " 

"  Then  do  not  say  anything  at  all.  How 
far  is  it  from  Vienna  to  my  house  ?  " 

"It  is  just  two  hundred  and  seventy-six 
miles.  Countess." 

He  had  not  called  her  Countess  before,  and 
as  she  had  been  simply  "  Ulusia  "  to  every- 
one in  the  Convent,  the  title  amused  her. 
They  laughed  together ;  but  as  though 
resenting  his  familiarity,  she  became  serious 
instantly. 

"  And  my  salt-mines  .  .  .  how  far  are 
they  from  the  Castle  ?  " 

He  did  not  like  the  possessive  expression  ; 
it  jarred  upon  his  sense  of  authority ;  but  he 
answered  with  what  nonchalance  he  could — 


"  They  are  everywhere,  at  your  door,  be- 
neath your  kitchens,  under  the  very  walls 
which  Count  Stephen  built  five  hundred 
years  ago.  You  can  pass  straight  from  the 
hall  of  your  house  to  the  workings.  That's 
a  door  I  don't  suppose  you  will  often  use  ! " 

She  lifted  her  head  and  showed  him 
antagonistic  eyes. 

"  Why  should  I  not  use  it  ?  Am  I  for- 
bidden ? " 

"  Oh,  by  no  means  .  .  .  but,  well,  the 
mines  of  Rabka  are  not  as  pretty  as  Vienna." 

She  was  silent  a  little  wliile,  watching  the 
frozen  Danube  by  which  the  train  carried 
them.  They  had  come  to  the  low  mountains 
which  girdle  the  great  Viennese  plain,  and 
w^ere  foflowing  the  river  valley  with  these 
whitened  domes  as  their  sentinels.  All  the 
countryside  sparkled  in  the  bright  sunshine. 
They  could  see  sleighs  upon  the  high-road, 
and  their  occupants,  clad  in  heavy  furs, 
looked  like  so  many  bears  from  the  hills 
tucked  away  beneath  hairy  rugs  and  vastly 
amused  by  their  adventure. 

"  You  think  I  am  very  much  out  of  place 
at  Rabka  ?  "  said  Ulusia  presently.  He  did 
not  deny  it. 

"  I  think  you  should  see  the  mine  and 
then  forget  that  it  is  yours.  It  needs  a  man's 
hand.  Countess,  We  have  to  be  very  firm. 
These  'labour  movements'  burrow  under 
ground — even  I  have  my  difficulties." 

She  nodded  her  head. 

"  They  say  that  you  are  very  cruel  to  the 
men." 

He  lifted  his  eyebrows — glancing  towards 
the  figure  of  the  Bishop  in  the  corner.  A 
premature  alarm  —  the  good  man  already 
slumbered  peacefully. 

"  Who  are  my  detractors  ?  " 

"  Every  man  who  knows  Rabka.  They 
say  that  dreadful  things  are  done  in  the 
mine.     I  am  going  to  see  for  myself." 

"  I  will  conduct  you  everywhere.  Your 
own  eyes  shall  acquit  me.  What  I  have 
done  has  been  in  your  interests  —  there 
would  have  been  no  mine  at  Rabka  if  it  had 
been  otherwise." 

Ulusia  laughed. 

"  I  knew  that  you  w^ould  say  that,"  she 
said  a  little  scornfully — and  then  :  "  Are  you 
not  hungry,  Count  Rudolph  ?  I  am.  I 
perish  with  hunger  .  .  .and  look  at  my 
uncle.  How  can  he  sleep  at  this  time  of 
day  ?     Isn't  it  disgraceful  ?  " 

His  Saintliness  awoke  at  this  moment  to 
ask  :  "  What  was  disgraceful  ?  "  and  obtain- 
ing no  satisfactory  reply,  consented  to  stoop 
to  the  mere  earthly  necessities  of  bread  and 


*  Wh\^  did  you  come  Avitli  iny  uucle/ 


meat — to  say  nothing  of  the  excellent  golden 
wine  which  the  Count  commanded.  They 
breakfasted  while  the  train  rolled  on  amid 
ice-bound  mountains,  across  the  frozen  face 
of  giant  rivers  ;  and  when  they  had  break- 
fasted, even  Ulusia  imitated  the  Bishop,  her 
uncle,  and  deigned  to  sleep.  It  was  half- 
past  three  when  she  awoke  to  perceive 
Oount  Rudolph  watching  her  closely,  and  to 
reahse  that  they  had  entered  upon  a  wilder 
country,  stern,  desolate  and  even  forbidding. 


"Well,"   she    exclaimed,    "and    are    we 

there  ?  " 

"  You  are  just  thirty  miles  from  '  there.'  " 
"  Oh,"  she  exclaimed,  "  what  a  dreadful 

journey !     I  shall  never  come  back  when  I 

escape." 

The  Count  sighed  upon  a  sense  of  real 

relief. 
"  You  will  be  very  wise  not  to  do  so." 
"  Wise    to    run    away    from    my    own 

property  ?  " 
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"  Wise  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  it." 

"  I  am  verj  rich,  Count  Eudolph." 

He  smiled. 

"  You  will  never  know  how  rich  you  are." 

"  Then  I  shall  take  a  house  in  Vienna  and 

enjoy  myself " 

,  "  It  would  have  to  be  a  fine  house " 

"  Oh,  of  course,  and  I  shall  fill  it  with  all 
my  old  friends  from  the  convent — and  be 
'  not  at  home '  to  my  uncle,"  she  added  with 
a  mischievous  glance  towards  him.  The 
Count  approved  the  idea. 

"  But  you  will  be  '  at  home  '  to  me,"  he 
said,  with  all  the  unction  he  could  command. 

"  I  shall  be  at  home  to  you  if  they  speak 
well  of  you  at  the  mines " 

"  If  they  speak  well  I  Who  may  '  they ' 
be?" 

"  The  workmen  ...  the  people  you  have 
ruled  in  my  name." 

'*  Oh,  they  will  give  me  a  poor  character, 
no  doubt." 

"  Then  you  will  deserve  it." 

Her  candour  astonished  him.  Secretly 
he  resolved  that  the  taming  of  this  little 
"tiger-cat  "  should  be  one  of  his  ambitions  ; 
but  he  made  a  commonplace  answer,  and 
thereafter  spoke  of  commonplace  things. 
Meanwhile,  the  railway  debouched  suddenly 
upon  a  drear  plain  from  one  side  of  which 
the  mountains  appeared  to  have  vanished 
altogether.  A  number  of  high  chimneys, 
ugly  and  monstrous,  took  shape  upon  a 
distant  horizon.  Darkness  fell  quickly  and 
soon  it  was  night. 

Count  Eudolph  touched  his  Saintliness 
upon  the  shoulder  and  helped  Ulusia  to  put 
on  her  furs. 

"  This  is  Rabka,"  he  said,  "  this  is  your 
home." 


CHAPTER  II. 

A  MEMORABLE  DAY. 

Ulusia  dreamed  of  many  things  that  night ; 
being  chiefly  of  a  carriage  drawn  by  four 
brown  horses,  and  a  great  mob  of  dark-visaged 
people,  who  lifted  torches  as  she  passed  and 
cried  the  name  of  her  dead  uncle,  Philip  the 
Wise. 

This  was  quite  a  triumphant  entry  to 
Rabka.  They  passed  beneath  many  arches 
of  lanterns  from  a  primitive  railway  station 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  Thence 
upwards  upon  a  zigzag  to  the  ramparts  of 
the  Castle. 

Ulusia  had  been  as  delighted  as  a  child 
with  all  bis  fiery  panoply  of  welcome,    She 


liked  to  see  the  rockets  cleaving  the  black 
darkness,  to  hear  the  people's  shout  of 
welcome,  and  to  realise  that  she,  who  yester- 
day was  a  schoolgirl,  had  become  to-day  the 
mistress  of  this  half -seen  community.  When 
the  guns  thundered  upon  the  hillside,  she 
shrank  from  their  report,  but  would  not  have 
stilled  it.  Had  not  Count  Rudolph  said  that 
Rabka  was  no  place  for  a  woman  ? 

They  had  crossed  a  drawbridge  at  length 
and  passed  into  a  gloomy  stone  courtyard, 
beyond  which  lay  the  great  doors  of  the 
Castle.  Footmen  in  liveries  of  gold  and 
blue  stood  here,  and  an  ancient  Major  Domo 
with  a  profound  contempt  for  all  women. 
When  he  had  bowed  very  stiffly  to  Ulusia,  he 
gave  place  to  a  little  old  lady  in  black,  the 
Baroness  Elwitza — the  chaperon  whom  the 
Bishop  had  chosen  to  satisfy  the  w^orld,  if  not 
his  niece.  Ulusia  nodded  to  her  and  went 
upstairs  to  dress  for  a  formal  dinner  in  an 
old  stone  dining-room,  of  which  the  only 
pleasant  ornament  was  a  vast  fire  of  logs 
roaring  up  an  ancient  chimney. 

Count  Rudolph  did  not  appear  at  the 
dinner-table,  pleading  arrears  of  work.  As 
for  his  Saintliness,  fatigue  had  him  in  her 
grip  ;  and  it  was  left  for  the  little  nut-faced 
Baroness  to  speak  enthusiastically  of  Rabka 
and  its  wonders.  When  she  found  that  no 
one  listened  to  her,  she  also  lapsed  into  that 
melancholy  silence  which  desires  bed  and  is 
not  to  be  denied. 

They  were  all  fast  asleep  by  ten  o'clock, 
and  Ulusia  was  dreaming  of  the  carriage 
with  four  horses  and  the  laughing  postilions. 
She  seemed  still  to  hear  the  booming  of  the 
guns  and  the  ringing  of  bells  :  nor  was  this 
wholly  a  delusion,  for  the  Castle  clock  waked 
her  at  six  o'clock  precisely,  and  immediately 
afterwards  she  heard  the  call  of  the  Angelus. 

What  a  change  was  this  from  yester- 
night !  What  a  scene  of  rugged  grandeur 
upon  the  one  hand  and  of  human  activity 
upon  the  other  !  High  above  the  Castle 
heights  stood  the  whitened  crags  of  the 
mountains,  dominating  height  and  valley, 
torrent  and  cascade.  Northward,  however, 
it  was  impossible  to  count  the  trucks  laden 
with  the  fresh  ground  salt,  or  all  the  busy  men 
who  despatched  them  upon  their  journeys  to 
Vienna  and  the  West.  Here  lay  the  mine  of 
Rabka  .  .  .  here  far  below  the  earth  men 
delved  night  and  day  that  Ulusia  might  be 
the  richest  in  Austria. 

She  was  but  a  child  this  morning,  wearing 
her  convent  dress  of  dark  blue  cloth  with 
lace  at  the  wrists  of  it,  and  hardly  looking 
twice  in  the  glass  before  she  ran  downstairs 
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to  burst  out  upon  the  terrace  and  enjoy  the 
freshness  of  the  morning  air.  Passing  from 
this  to  other  terraces,  down  step  by  step,  to 
the  great  plain,  spread  out  as  a  snow  sea 
before  the  Castle  walls,  at  length  she  met 
Count  Rudolph  and  heard,  but  would  not 
hear,  the  curse  with  which  he  had  greeted 
sub-inspector  Kessling,  who  had  just  told  him 
a  truth  he  did  not  wish  to  learn.  The 
Count  turned  as  red  as  a  turkey-cock  to  be 
thus  overheard,  but  he  was  at  no  pains  to 
excuse  himself — 

"  I  am  shutting  the  cafes  below  at  six 
o'clock  to-day,"  he  said  ;  "  there  is  too  much 
drunkenness  on  these  occasions — I  mean  to 
stop  it." 

Ulusia  did  not  understand  him  at  all. 

"  Cafes — are  there  cafes  below  the 
ground  ? " 

"My  dear  young  lady  .  .  .  there  are 
scores  of  them." 

"  And  the  people  ?  " 

"  Some  of  them  never  see  the  sun." 

"  Oh,"  she  cried,  "  what  a  life  to  live  ! 
Can  we  not  alter  that,  Count  Eudolph  ?  " 

He  laughed  with  just  a  sotipgon  of  irony. 

"  Interfere  with  them  and  they  will  murder 
you.  I  know  them.  A  philanthropist's  life 
would  not  be  worth  twenty  hours'  purchase 
at  Rabka.  Whatever  you  do  ...  in  two 
years'  time,  Countess,  avoid  philanthropy. 
They  are  too  well  off  already." 

She  would  not  argue  with  him. 

"  I  will  ask  them  if  that  is  true,"  she  said 
quietly ;  and  then :  "  Of  course  you  know  best, 
Count — you  have  been  so  long  among  them." 

"  As  your  servant,  Countess  .  .  .  that  and 
nothing  more.  All  that  I  do  is  in  your 
name.  It  will  be  done  with  greater  zeal  now 
that  I  know  you." 

Here  was  Count  Rudolph's  first  attempt 
to  modulate  his  voice  and  sentiment  to  the 
role  upon  which  he  had  been  so  long  intent. 
This  mere  child,  he  thought,  could  hardly 
escape  him.  Would  not  he  be  her  com- 
panion day  by  day  at  Rabka  ?  and  while  he 
talked  so  glibly  about  her  return  to  Vienna, 
was  not  that  the  very  last  journey  he  desired  ? 
Unfortunately,  he  might  as  well  have 
addressed  the  wall  of  the  Castle  as  Ulusia 
von  Erlach,  its  mistress.  She  paid  not  the 
slightest  attention  to  him,  but  gathering  her 
skirts  and  showing  him  the  shapehest  ankle 
in  Rabka  that  day,  she  prepared  to  return  to 
breakfast. 

"  At  what  time  does  the  service  begin. 
Count  Rudolph  ?  " 

"  At  ten  o'clock — in  the  cathedral, 
Countess." 


The  cathedral !  Oh,  surely  these  were 
fables  !  A  cathedral  below  the  ground  I 
People  who  never  saw  the  sun  !  This  was 
her  heritage.  She,  Ulusia,  the  schoolgirl, 
was  the  mistress  of  the  wonders.  Oh,  she 
must  hasten  to  see  them  ! 

Bishop  Heinrich  von  Erlach,  for  that  was 
her  uncle's  name,  had  not  appeared  when 
Ulusia  re-entered  the  Castle,  and  she 
imagined  that  she  would  not  see  him  until 
after  the  service.  Baroness  Elwitza— who 
had  been  baptised  Louise — took  coffee  with 
her  charge — for  as  such  she  would  consider 
Ulusia — and  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  an 
imposing  entree. 

"  You  have  been  a  name  to  these  people 
since  your  dear  father  died,"  she  said,  "  do 
not  disappoint  them  to-day.  I  think  it  very 
necessary  that  you  should  be  well-dressed,  my 
child.  I  would  prefer  to  see  you  magnificent, 
if  I  may  use  the  word." 

"  Use  any  word  you  please,  madam,"  said 
Ulusia  curtly,  "  I  am  going  as  I  am." 

"  But,  dear  girl,  your  convent  dress " 

Ulusia  laughed. 

"  I  know  enough  about  the  mines  for  that. 
Baroness — they  dress  you  in  canvas  and  you 
wear  nails  in  your  boots.  Why  talk  of 
magnificence  ?  Shall  I  write  it  upon  my 
back  :  *  She  is  dressed  in  a  coat  of  leather, 
but  she  is  magnificent '  ?  No,  no,  I  will  go 
to  the  people  as  I  am — to  my  people. 
Baroness.  If  they  will  not  love  me  so,  they 
shall  not  love  me  at  all." 

The  Baroness  was  much  perturbed  to  hear 
that  her  beautiful  gown  from  Leblanc  et  ses 
flls  of  11,  Peters-Platz,  Vienna,  was  forbidden 
to  make  an  impression  upon  the  miners  of 
Rabka,  to  say  nothing  of  their  wives ;  but 
she  spoke  no  more  of  a  "magnificent" 
appearance,  and  when  the  time  came  for  them 
to  go  down  to  the  cathedral,  she  appeared  in 
a  simple  black  dress  with  a  beaded  bonnet, 
and  expressed  anxiety  for  the  salvation  even 
of  those. 

This  was  far  from  a  dramatic  entry,  for 
the  religious  rite  forbade  any  such  thing,  and 
the  honours  of  vesture  were  momentarily 
with  the  Bishop.  None  the  less  it  was  a 
memorable  day,  and  Ulusia  never  forgot  it  to 
her  life's  end. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  MAN. 

Count  Rudolph  himself  came  to  conduct 
Ulusia  to  the  mines,  and  with  him  were  three 
of    the   chiefs  of    thQ   Ra.bka    police,   not 
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unpicturesqiielj  dressed  in  a  neat  uniform  of 
brown  waterproof  cloth,  with  heavy  brass 
helmets  for  their  chief  ornament.  These 
saluted  in  the  military  fashion,  while  a  little 
company  of  serving-men  presently  joined 
them  and  notified  that  all  was  ready. 

This  company  gathered  in  the  great  stone 
hall  of  the  Castle  and  waited  there  a  little 
while  for  my  Lord  Bishop,  who  appeared 
presently  in  his  violet  robes,  but  not  yet 
habited  for  the  office.  To  the  Baroness's 
whispered  question  concerning  the  canvas 
overalls  and  the  hobnailed  boots,  he  answered 
that  they  were  not  necessary  for  the  cathedral, 
which  lay  on  the  upper  of  the  five  storeys, 
and  was  but  a  few  hundred  feet  below  the 
ground.  This  put  the  little  old  lady  to 
much  chagrin,  and  she  was  still  lamenting 
her  beaded  bonnet  when  the  Major  Domo 
with  a  majestic  bow  opened  the  great  doors 
upon  the  left-hand  side  of  the  hall  and  they 
began  their  descent. 

Let  us  follow  them  observantly  to  this 
wonderful  world  below  the  earth. 

For  the  moment,  it  is  true,  they  were  con- 
fronted by  nothing  more  remarkable  than  a 
wide  marble  staircase,  lit  everywhere  by 
electric  lamps  and  guarded  by  Rabka  police 
as  though  it  were  a  if'ortress.  Anon,  however, 
the  giant  lift  was  reached,  and  here,  in  a  cage 
gorgeous  in  silk  and  velvets,  the  simple 
journey  began.  Living  and  breathing  at  one 
moment  in  a  known  and  familiar  kingdom, 
the  next  appeared  to  carry  them  to  the 
domains  of  fairyland,  to  the  place  of  fables, 
and  the  heart  of  mysteries. 

As  in  a  flash  from  the  glory  of  the  day 
to  the  regions  of  eternal  night — from  the 
realities  of  the  sunshine  to  the  magic  of 
dreamland  —  whirled  down  from  a  bleak 
country  to  a  city  and  a  people  that  hardly 
knew  the  sun.  Such  was  the  transit  which 
Ulusia  made.  Such  was  her  introduction  to 
the  mines  of  Eabka. 

She  had  been  unprepared — how  could  it 
be  otherwise  ?  They  had  told  her  what 
Rabka  was  like,  had  tried  to  fire  her  imagina- 
by  pictures  of  its  wonderland — but  what 
child  could  conceive  the  magnitude  of  these 
things  or  all  their  bewildering  novelty  ? 

Now  Ulusia  stepped  from  the  Castle  lift 
into  the  Imperial  Avenue  of  the  Rabka  mine, 
and  what  she  saw  was  a  vast  boulevard  of 
pure  rock-salt ;  a  boulevard  roofed  by  salt, 
with  salt  for  its  pavements,  salt  for  its  road- 
way, salt  for  the  very  walls  of  the  gorgeous 
houses  and  shops  which  bordered  its  avenues. 
Carrying  the  scheme  to  its  logical  conclusion, 
there  were  even  kiosks  of  the  eternal  rock 


and  spreading  fountains  whose  basins  a 
sculptor's  hand  had  curved. 

Illumined  by  thousands  of  giant  arc-lamps, 
the  splendour  of  this  scene  was  beyond  any- 
thing that  Ulusia  had  conceived  possible, 
beyond  all  the  dreams  of  a  pictured  and  a 
fabled  land.  So  she  stood  a  little  while 
entranced,  listening  to  the  cheers  from  a 
thousand  throats,  and  wholly  unconscious  that 
she  was  the  object  of  them. 

How  the  people  welcomed  her  !  True, 
there  was  a  more  turbulent  element  at  the 
back  which  cried  its  welcome  a  little  savagely, 
but  this  had  no  taste  to  try  the  temper  of  the 
horsemen's  sabres  ;  while  those  in  the  front 
rank,  amazed  that  such  a  mere  child  and  one 
so  beautiful  should  be  the  Lady  Ulusia, 
could  not  shout  loud  enough  to  establish 
their  satisfaction.  And  down  their  ranks, 
the  famous  police  of  Rabka  mounted  and 
with  drawn  swords  protecting  her,  Ulusia 
passed  in  Bishop  Heinrich's  company  to  the 
cathedral  gates  and  the  Mass  of  Thanks- 
giving. 

Consider  this  splendid  fane— a  Byzantine 
cathedral  cut  sheer  from  the  rock,  its  roof 
lying  beneath  the  ground  ;  altar,  stalls,  pulpit, 
all  shining  with  a  silvery  lustre  or  the  hues 
of  jaspar  and  of  porphyry  beneath  the  magic 
of  the  lamps.  Here  lay  a  building  wherein 
ten  thousand  might  stand  and  nigh  four 
thousand  might  sit.  Here  the  miners  of 
Rabka  came,  their  wives,  their  sisters,  their 
children,  to  gixQ  thanks,  as  the  Bishop  hoped 
— but,  in  truth,  to  see  the  Lady  Ulusia  who 
would  bestow  freedom  upon  them. 

It  was  a  stately  pageant,  helped  not  a  little 
by  the  singers  from  Yienna  and  an  orchestra 
of  clever  instrumentalists  trained  in  the 
shadow  of  the  mines.  As  for  the  curious 
throngs  which  knelt  in  the  nave,  all  nations 
of  the  Near  East  appeared  to  be  represented 
there.  And  all  wore  their  native  dress  to- 
day, so  that  Ulusia,  looking  down  from  her 
high  seat  near  the  pulpit,  was  dazzled  by  a 
swaying  sea  of  colour  which  shimmered  in 
the  warm  glow  of  lamps  as  a  field  of  corn  in 
the  glamour  of  the  moonlight.  In  turn 
these  thousand  faces  were  watching  her, 
keenly  and  with  close  scrutiny.  Would  she 
help  them  ?  Would  she  be  their  friend  ? 
Ah,  how  much  her  friendship  might  mean  I 

Ulusia,  however,  remained  quite  uncon- 
scious of  all  this.  If  the  plain  truth  is  to 
be  told,  she  cared  little  at  such  a  time  for 
mere  religious  display,  little  for  the  solemn 
music,  the  muted  harmonies,  the  strident 
voice  of  Bishop  Heinrich  as  he  stood  at  the 
altar  and  prayed  for  the  people  who  supplied 
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bim  with  so  many  comforts.  Indeed,  she 
was  thankful  when  the  service  was  over  and 
they  went  to  the  "  public  breakfast  "  in  the 
Hall  of  Crystals,  as  the  banqueting-hall  is 
named  at  Rabka. 

Here  strutting  worthies  in  wonderful 
uniforms  pledged  each  other  in  brief  toasts 
and  declared  mutually  that  they  were  the 
finest  fellows  in  the  world.  The  Bishop 
made  a  speech  which  no  one  quite  understood 
and  drank  champagne  in  episcopal  modera- 
tion. It  remained  for  Count  Rudolph  to 
propose  Ulusia's  health — which  he  did  with 
redundant  compliment  and  a  subtle  flattery 
which  was  irresistible.  Then  he  drained  a 
glass  to  her,  and  every  man  sprang  to  his 
chair,  and  lifting  glasses,  or  breaking  them, 
as  the  national  custom  went,  cried  for  long 
minutes  together  "  Hoch,  hoch,  hoch  !  " 

Ulusia  had  never  made  a  speech  in  all  her 
life,  and  she  had  a  very  poor  notion  of  what 
she  ought  to  say  to  this  company.  Her 
words  were  very  simple  and  natural.  She 
wished  the  people's  happiness,  but  felt  herself 
quite  unable  to  promote  it.  For  that  she 
relied  upon  her  good  friend  Count  Rudolph 
— an  expression  which  provoked  others,  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  Count's  brutalities, 
to  smiles.  Her  reference  to  her  own  child- 
hood was  amusing.  "If  I  do  wrong,  you 
must  blame  my  uncle,"  she  said  naively, 
"for  he  has  been  responsible  for  my 
education."  And  then  she  added  quite 
naturally  :  "  but  I  expect  you  all  to  teach  me 
to  do  right." 

They  cheered  this  and  liked  the  tone  of  it. 
The  younger  men  declared  her  to  be  very 
pretty — but  with  "  a  devil  of  a  will  of  her 
own."  Older  heads  surmised  that  Rudolph 
would  quickly  tame  her,  and  promised 
themselves  some  excitement  from  such  a  con- 
tention of  wills  during  the  months  to  come. 
This  promise,  indeed,  was  the  chief  subject 
of  talk  while  the  banquet  endured  ;  and  when 
it  was  done,  many  of  the  officers  declared  their 
intention  of  following  "  Her  Excellency  "  to 
the  depths  and  hearing  her  opinion  of  them. 
Were  there  not  black  secrets  down  there,  and 
would  this  little  schoolgirl  dream  of  them  ? 

They  put  on  their  overalls  in  the  great 
room  known  as  the  "  Stranger's  Hall "  and 
began  without  any  further  delay  the  tour  of 
the  mines  of  Rabka  proper.  It  is  true  that 
there  were  arcades  and  streets  on  the  floors 
immediately  below  the  great  cathedral,  but 
these  were  not  so  fine  as  the  Imperial  arcade  ; 
and  lower  down  still,  a  gigantic  lift  dropping 
them  swiftly  in  an  iron  cage,  they  came  to 
actual  workings,  where  the  rock  salt  was  cut 


from  the  solid  walls  and  sent  up  the  tre- 
mendous shafts  to  the  grinding-mills  above. 

Here  for  the  first  time  a  true  sense  of  this 
subterranean  world  impressed  the  beholder 
and  could  but  inspire  him  to  awe.  Acheron 
itself  flowed  through  these  depths,  a  black 
river  in  a  bed  of  jade — for  such  it  seemed  to 
be.  And  upon  both  sides  of  it  were  the  wide 
tunnels  through  which  horses,  that  knew  no 
other  world,  dragged  their  burdens  towards 
the  day. 

It  should  be  admitted  that  Ulusia  carried 
but  vague  impressions  of  this  wonder- world  ; 
nor  could  it  have  been  otherwise  upon  a 
first  visit  to  Rabka.  Was  not  this  a  country 
of  its  own  ?  And  how  different  from  the 
fabled  lands  of  her  imagination.  These  cafes, 
wherein  the  leather- coated  workmen  had 
begun  already  to  keep  carnival,  how  different 
from  those  she  had  seen  in  the  Prater  at 
Vienna  upon  the  rare  days  of  an  excursion 
abroad !  These  tunnelled  streets,  what 
journeys  they  suggested,  into  the  very  bowels 
of  the  earth,  to  the  nameless  darkness  and  the 
abode  of  spirits  !  And  the  people,  red-eyed 
and  pale  and  slinking,  as  though  a  ray  from 
the  world  above  may  fall  upon  them  by 
accident  and  strike  them  with  blindness ! 
Ulusia  shrank  from  these  people,  for  Rabka 
had  put  its  spell  upon  her,  and  she  began 
almost  to  fear  that  she  would  never  see  the 
living  world  again. 

Count  Rudolph,  be  it  observed,  did  not 
remain  unconscious  of  this  impression,  nor 
was  he  dissatisfied  with  it.  Whatever  the 
enthusiasm  at  Rabka,  he  wanted  no  woman 
in  the  mines.  Let  Ulusia  play  with  a  girl's 
toys  in  the  house  and  park  above — that  was 
her  sphere  :  but  the  labyrinth,  its  governance, 
its  secrets,  surely  they  were  his  ! 

Persuasively  he  pointed  out  the  dangers  of 
the  way — the  inconvenience  of  it ;  he  spoke 
of  "  irreconcilables  "  who  roamed  the  lower 
workings  as  criminals  the  alleys  of  a  great 
city.  He  told  of  dark  crimes  committed 
there  ;  of  dreadful  women  of  whom  the 
very  police  were  afraid  ;  of  riot  and  even 
murder.  To  all  of  which  Ulusia  rephed  in 
a  tone  which  he  found  difficult  to  interpret. 
Perhaps  her  shrewd  wit  already  perceived  his 
drift. 

"  Afraid  !  "  she  exclaimed,  "  all  these  fine 
fellows  with  the  big  sabres  ;  did  you  say  they 
were  afraid  of  the  women  ?  " 

"  In  a  sense,  yes.  A  clever  man  is  always 
afraid  of  an  angry  woman." 

"  Then  I  must  not  be  angry — or  you  would 
be  afraid  of  me.  Where  are  these  dreadful 
people  ?  " 
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"  Some  are  in  the  black  gallery — many 
live  by  the  lake-side." 

"  The  lake — is  there  a  lake  at  Rabka  ?  " 
"The  most  wonderful  lake  in  the  world." 
'*  Then  why  do  you  not  take  me  to  see  it  ?  " 

"  I  waited  for  his  Excellency " 

"My  uncle — oh,  I  never  wait  for  him. 
Please  take  me  to  the  lake  at  once — if  you 
are  not  afraid." 

He  made  no  further  objection,  but 
summoning  a  young  officer  to  his  side,  he 
whispered  a  command  and  immediately  led 
the  way  down  a  wide  tunnel  of  the  rock  to 
a  narrow,  winding  staircase  which  police 
guarded  with  drawn  sabres  in  their  hands. 
Down  this  they  passed,  treading  a  laborious 
way  to  a  wider  gallery  below,  and  thence 
through  a  series  of  giant  caves  ;  where  torch- 
bearers  awaited  them,  to  the  subterranean 
river  and  lake  of  Rabka.  Nor  did  the  Count 
pause  until  he  stood  upon  the  brink  of  that 
black  and  silent  sea,  which  assuredly  is  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 

"  Here,  Countess,  is  the  lake  of  Rabka.  I 
think  you  will  not  wish  to  go  farther  to-day." 
She  did  not  answer  him.  The  magic  of 
the  place  was  beyond  all  words.  And  the 
silence  of  that  windless,  waveless  water — the 
silence  and  the  mystery  ! 

Extending,  it  may  be,  a  full  mile  from  the 
place  where  they  stood,  this  black  pool  would 
have  been  but  as  a  lake  of  ebony  save  for 
the  torches  which  flashed  gold  upon  its 
unruffled  surface  from  many  a  passing  boat 
or  jettisoned  their  beams  to  discover  a 
thousand  marvels  of  the  crystal  rock. 

Dark  hulls  sped  by  constantly,  the  hulls  of 
the  ships  of  mystery,  ferried  by  no  son  of 
Erebus.  From  time  to  time  a  cry  came 
across  the  water  and  was  answered  back  in 
tones  of  savage  assent  or  merry  mockery. 
The  rocks  themselves  could  show  you  the 
shadowy  figures  of  men  and  women  creeping 
in  and  out  of  the  crevices  as  rabbits  from  a 
warren.  There  were  even  children  playing 
upon  the  summits  of  the  precipices,  whence 
the  touch  of  a  hand  would  have  sent  them 
headlong  to  the  water  below.  These  were 
the  concern  of  none.  Had  not  their  young 
eyes  gazed  too  often  upon  the  floating  dead 
who  were  Rabka's  tribute  to  her  criminals  ? 
Let  the  lesson  be  learned  that  the  fittest  of 
them  should  live,  even  as  the  animals. 

The  Count  had  sent  the  young  officer  for 
a  boat,  and  this  now  appeared  at  the  water's 
edge — a  sorry,  gilded  barge,  wherein  Philip 
the  Wise,  Ulusia's  famous  ancestor,  had  been 
wont  to  visit  the  lake  in  the  days  of  the 
golden  age.      Herein,  with  the  little  nut- 


faced  Baroness,  whose  awe  was  too  deep  for 
words,  with  Rudolph  and  ten  oarsmen, 
Ulusia  set  out  to  see  the  lake.  A  police  boat 
followed  them,  and  another  crazy  craft  full  of 
musicians  who  played  ancient  instruments 
discordantly.  They  passed  from  point  to 
point,  here  discovering  the  wonders  of  new 
caves,  there  of  the  cascades  which  gushed  in 
silver  splendour  from  the  black  and  for- 
bidding rocks.  And  so,  at  last,  they  came  to 
the  island  and  there  they  saw  the  man. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


JURA  THE   WISE. 


Some  rockets  had  been  discharged  to  illu- 
minate the  natural  roof,  itself  one  of  the 
marvels  of  Rabka ;  and  as  these  were  fired 
the  island  and  its  master  were  disclosed. 

Ulusia  perceived  a  little  round  house 
carved  from  a  giant  pillar  of  the  rock,  and 
before  this  a  terrace  sloping  to  the  water's 
edge,  and  upon  the  terrace  a  man  of  immense 
stature.  Wearing  breeches  of  dark  blue 
cloth  and  a  fine  shirt  above  it,  his  legs  were 
bare  to  the  knees,  his  feet  shod  with  rugged 
sandals.  In  his  hand  he  carried  a  heavy 
staff  or  club,  and  his  long,  unkempt  hair  was 
imprisoned  by  a  round  Greek  cap  in  whose 
folds  a  number  of  small  diamonds  gleamed. 

To  Ulusia's  immediate  question  :  ''  Who  is 
that  man  ?  "  Count  Rudolph  answered  as 
readily  :  "  He  is  the  master  of  the  boats, 
Jura,  a  ne'er-do-well."  And  then  he  added  : 
"  I  do  not  think  you  need  trouble  about  him. 
Countess." 

Ulusia  thought  upon  it  for  an  instant  and 
then  she  asked — 

"  Is  not  he  the  rebel  of  whom  my  uncle 
has  spoken  ?  Do  you  not  call  him  Jura  the 
Wise  ?  " 

"  It  is  so.  There  are  always  people  ready 
to  ascribe  wisdom  to  discontent." 

"  Being  themselves  discontented.  Please 
let  me  see  this  rebel  for  myself.  Count.  I 
wish  to  speak  to  him." 

He  laughed,  but  gave  the  necessary  com- 
mand. 

"  He  will  be  greatly  flattered — his  boast  is 
silence." 

"  Then  I  am  sure  that  he  is  a  wise  man." 

They  approached  the  rocks  upon  the  words, 
and  some  of  the  torchbearers  raised  their 
flares  aloft  that  the  figure  of  the  man  might 
be  perceived  more  clearly.  This  near  inspec- 
tion did  not  belie  the  strength  and  dignity 
which  distance  had  suggested.     The  fellow 


"Dowu  their  ranks  Ulusia  passed  in  Bishop  Heinrich's  company." 
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must  have  been  at  least  six  feet  three  in 
height,  his  limbs  were  enormous,  his  face 
that  of  a  Greek  who  had  won  strength  in 
northern  climes.  He  looked  down  upon 
them  majestically,  but  did  not  utter  a  single 
word. 

"They  call  you  Jura  the  Wise,''  said 
Ulusia,  as  the  boat  came  grinding  along  the 
terrace  before  his  house.  He  bent  his  head 
in  assent. 

"  Is  it  true  that  you  have  never  left  the 
mine  ?  " 

"  It  is  true." 

"And  that  you  have  lived  all  your  hfe 
upon  this  island  ?  " 

"  In  so  far  as  any  man  lives  at  Rabka,  that 
is  true  also." 

"  But  you  have  your  freedom,  your  liberty 
.  .  .  why  do  you  use  it  in  this  way  ?  " 

"That  the  day  may  come  when  it  may 
serve  me  more  profitably." 

"  Is  it  for  that  reason  they  call  you  a  wise 
man  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  ask  their  reasons." 

"  You  know  my  name ;  you  know  that  I 
am  the  Countess  von  Erlach  ?  " 

"  I  would  name  you  among  ten  thousand — 
you  are  Ulusia,  the  daughter  of  Feodor. 
Had  you  been  his  brother  Philip's  child,  your 
welcome  would  be  surer." 

"  Then  the  people  think  of  me  as  Count 
Feeder's  daughter  ?  " 

"  If  they  think  of  you  at  all." 

The  candour  of  it  piqued  her.  She 
would  never  forget  that  scene — the  torches, 
the  boats,  the  black  gold  water,  the  heroic 
figure  of  the  man.  When  he  answered  her 
imperiously,  her  pride  suffered,  but  her  reason 
justified  him..  Count  Rudolph  himself  did 
not  dare  to  speak  the  word  which  would 
terminate  the  interview. 

"  What  message  has  Jura  the  Wise  for  his 
mistress  ?  " 

"  He  knows  neither  mistress  nor  master. 
Do  you  beware  of  both " 

"  But  if  my  answer  were  as  yours  ?  I 
know  neither  mistress  nor  master " 

"It  would  not  be  true.  Riches  will  be 
your  mistress  and  self-confidence  your  master. 
Beware  of  them." 

"  Then  you  have  no  other  word  of  wisdom 
for  me,  Herr  Jura  ?  " 

"  Those  who  cannot  command  should  never 
advise  a  woman.  Some  day  I  will  speak 
with  you." 

"  But  not  now  ?  " 

"  Not  at  your  request.     It  is  impossible." 

He  turned  brusquely  upon  his  heel  and 
walked  away  towards  the  hut.     A  loud  shout 


of  protest  upon  his  rudeness,  uttered  by 
Count  Rudolph,  remained  unanswered.  This 
man  feared  no  one — to  Ulusia,  whose  quick 
eye  read  every  story  at  a  glance,  it  was 
equally  clear  that  others  feared  him,  and  none 
so  patently  as  the  Count  Rudolph  of  Trieste. 

"  Who  is  the  man  ? "  she  asked,  as  the 
boat  was  thrust  off  and  turned.  The  Count 
could  not  tell  her  that. 

"  Some  say  that  he  is  the  son  of  Anna, 
whom  the  women  call  the  White  Witch.  It 
is  not  known  for  certain." 

"  He  is  privileged,  then,  to  speak  as  he 
pleases  ? " 

'^  In  a  sense,  yes.  The  men  trust  his 
wisdom,  the  women  worship  him.  He  is  very 
useful  to  us.  A  hundred  of  our  police  could 
not  do  the  work  that  he  does  here." 

"  Is  that  why  you  permit  him  to  tell  me 
that  I  must  beware  of  you  ?  " 

"  Of  me.  Countess  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  he  said  I  was  to  beware  of  my 
master — ^you  heard  him.  Baroness." 

The  little  Baroness,  yellow-faced  and 
shrunken,  had  not  opened  her  lips  since  they 
embarked  upon  the  voyage.  She  awoke  now 
as  from  a  stupor. 

"  What  were  you  saying,  my  child  ?  " 

"  That  I  am  to  beware  of  my  master  and 
my  mistress." 

"  What  nonsense  !  .  .  .  These  workpeople 
are  growing  very  insolent.  You  must  not 
listen  to  them,  Ulusia." 

"  I  am  sure  you  thought  him  a  very  hand- 
some man,  Baroness.     Do  you  deny  it  ?  " 

"  I,  my  child  !  Why,  it  is  ten  years  since 
I  asked  myself  whether  any  man  was  hand- 
some or  ugly.  He  seemed  a  very  fine  fellow, 
though — too  fine  to  be  in  this  dreadful 
place." 

"  Dreadful,  Baroness — do  you  think  it 
that  ?  " 

"  I  think  we  have  come  to  the  place  the 
good  Bishop  spoke  of  in  his  sermons.  I  am 
sure  there  are  evil  spirits  here." 

"  Nothing  worse  than  prune-brandy,"  said 
the  Count  affably,  and  then  :  "  Take  courage, 
dear  lady  ;  we  are  about  to  leave  it." 

The  boat  now  approached  the  mainland, 
and  all  prepared  to  go  ashore.  The  lake 
behind  them  was  almost  in  darkness  by 
this  time  ;  but  the  man  had  come  from 
his  hut  again  and  stood,  a  torch  in  his 
hand,  at  the  water's  edge.  No  figure  could 
have  matched  that  glowing  scene  so  perfectly. 
He  seemed  to  be  a  King  of  the  Nether 
World  about  to  summon  the  Furies  from  the 
shadows.  The  island  behind  him  might 
well  have  been  his  throne. 
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And  such  Ulusia  could  well  imagine  it  to 
be  as  she  stepped  from  the  boat  and  followed 
the  Count  to  the  foot  of  the  winding  stair- 
case. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE   WHITE   WITCH   SPEAKS. 

It  was  said  at  Rabka  that  none  but  the  old 
woman  Anna  and  the  girl  Mathilde  had 
entered  the  hut  of  Jura  the  Wise  since  the 
day  he  took  possession  of  it — fifteen  years 
before  Ulusia  left  her  convent  at  Vienna. 

Naturally  the  life  of  such  a  man  gained 
much  by  its  mysteries.  The  ignorant  miners 
would  tell  you  that  he  had  the  gift  of  second 
sight  and  of  magic.  His  mean  hut  was 
supposed  by  them  to  be  adorned  with  vessels 
of  silver  and  gold  and  to  harbour  the  elixir 
vitse. 

In  truth  it  contained  little  beyond  some 
fine  bearskins,  a  truckle  bed,  a  portrait  of  the 
Great  Count  Philip  the  Wise,  and  some 
volumes  of  the  world's  masterpieces.  These 
Jura  had  read,  seeking  to  know  what  lay 
beyond  the  confines  of  his  kingdom,  and 
what  were  those  glories  of  the  day  of  which 
the  fables  spoke. 

Dimly,  as  in  a  clouded  mirror,  scenes  of 
infancy  would  be  shown  to  him,  sometimes  in 
his  sleep,  more  rarely  in  his  waking  moods. 
By  the  books  and  the  words  which  the  Monk 
Arthur  had  spoken,  he  would  have  painted 
these  more  surely. 

Folk  said  of  him  that  he  was  a  learned 
man,  and  in  so  far  as  man,  who  is  shut  from 
God's  day  and  the  life  of  the  known  world, 
can  be  learned,  that  was  true. 

The  Monk  Arthur,  that  devoted  priest 
who  spent  forty  years  of  his  life  below  the 
ground  with  the  miners  of  Rabka,  had  seen 
to  this  before  they  banished  him.  He  had 
made  a  companion,  a  friend  of  Jura  the 
Wise.  He  taught  him  to  read  in  the  books. 
He  had  said  :  "  There  is  no  life  but  that  of 
the  spirit."  From  him  came  the  doctrine 
that  woman  is  abhorrent  and  by  her  comes 
man's  damnation. 

In  the  bowels  of  the  mines  such  a  lesson 
may  have  been  necessary.  Jura  knew 
something  of  the  nameless  infamies  of  the 
labyrinths ;  of  the  scenes  that  befell  when 
carnival  was  kept ;  of  the  haggard,  pitiful 
wretches  who  crept  out  of  the  darkness  when 
the  hour  of  madness  had  come. 

And  more  than  all  this  was  the  lesson  of 
the  mission. 

"  You  are  to  be  the  king  of  this  place," 


the  monk  had  said.  Jura  believed  it  to  be 
his  destiny. 

Knowledge  in  his  case  was  a  real  measure 
of  power.  He  knew  the  men,  and  they  chose 
him  for  their  leader,  the  man  who  had  never 
seen  the  sun,  who  would  not  go  to  the  cities 
with  them,  who  abhorred  women. 

And  now  a  woman  had  come  to  reign  at 
Rabka,  and  already,  in  the  brief  space  of  ten 
days,  Rabka  was  in  revolt.  It  spoke  openly 
of  rebellion,  of  mutiny,  of  death.  Who  was 
Feeder's  daughter,  to  dominate  the  inherit- 
ance the  great  Pliilip  had  left  ?  By  what 
right  did  she  curtail  their  ancient  privileges  ? 
Was  not  their  lot  hard  enough  already,  that 
she  should  impose  these  new  burdens  upon 
them  ?     Why  should  they  suffer  her  ? 

How  were  such  as  these  to  know  that  the 
burdens  they  spoke  of  were  not  imposed  by 
Ulusia  at  all,  but  were  the  first  of  many 
subtle  efforts  to  displace  her,  made  by  that 
shrewd  schemer.  Count  Rudolph  of  Trieste. 
Putting  it  abroad  cleverly  that  he  was  but 
the  servant  of  the  new  mistress,  he  published 
his  edicts  one  by  one  and  answered  all 
complaints  with  a  shrug.  Henceforth  they 
were  to  be  ruled  by  a  woman.  Let  the  wise 
men  among  them  remember  that  when  they 
complained. 

Jura,  Hving  his  solitary  life  upon  the 
island,  heard  these  tales  from  many  lips  and 
was  not  deceived  by  them.  He  did  not 
believe  that  the  new  policy  was  that  of  a  mere 
schoolgirl  just  come  out  of  a  convent,  and  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  say  so  whenever  oppor- 
tunity offered.  Going  but  rarely  to  the 
cafes  and  the  clubs,  he  had  no  idea  of  the 
spirit  of  rebellion  which  was  abroad.  Nor 
was  he  able  to  estimate  it  properly  until  the 
tenth  day  after  Ulusia's  visit,  when  the 
*'Wise  Men"  or  "People's  Parliament" 
sent  a  deputation  to  him  and  begged  him  to 
speak  for  them.  This  was  followed  across 
the  water  by  many  of  the  more  turbulent 
spirits,  who  seized  upon  the  boats,  contrary  to 
all  the  law  of  Rabka,  and  hardly  permitted 
the  saner  voices  to  be  heard  for  the  clamour. 

Now,  this  was  a  memorable  day.  The 
swarthy  miners,  clad  in  their  canvas  and 
leather  suits,  and  accompanied  by  scores  of 
shrieking  women,  who  believed  that  the  new 
mistress  of  Rabka  would  be  their  undoing, 
came  shouting  across  the  lake  to  Jura's  door 
and  were  not  to  be  silenced  for  a  long  while, 
even  by  that  masterful  personality.  When, 
at  length,  they  perceived  the  folly  of  this, 
and  that  the  one  in  whom  their  greatest 
hope  of  succour  lay  was  about  to  turn  his 
back  upon  them,  they  consented  to  let  the 
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deputation  speak,  punctuating  every  sentence 
with  a  howl  of  rage  and  swearing  the  "  black 
death  "  against  their  oppressors. 

"  There  are  to  be  police  at  the  Parliament ; 
Jura,  the  woman  has  decreed  it." 

"  The  schools  are  to  be  shut ;  the  children 
are  to  go  above.  Jura,  thej  are  to  be  taken 
from  us." 

"  They  talk  about  inspecting  our  houses. 
.  .  .  There's  a  fine  thing  for  you  ;  they 
want  to  peep  into  our  cupboards  and  see 
what  we  keep  there." 

"  The  sick  are  to  go  to  the  town  :  God 
help  those  who  ail  if  the  woman  gets  her  way 
with  them ! " 

"  Help  us,  Jura  ;  she  will  listen  to  you.' ' 

He  heard  them  patiently,  and  when  a 
savage  woman,  leaping  to  the  bank  by  his 
side,  brandished  a  knife  and  cried  :  "  Aye, 
here's  what  she'll  listen  to  " — a  look  and  a 
gesture  sent  her  cowering  to  the  boat  again. 
You  could  hear  the  very  ebbing  of  the  water 
upon  the  island  "  hard  "  when  Jura  spoke 
to  them. 

"  My  friends,"  he  said,  "  first  be  sure  that 
the  evil  you  imagine  is  not  your  good.  I 
have  seen  this  woman,  and  my  judgment 
credits  her  with  none  of  these  things.  She 
is  still  a  child,  and  by  what  miracle  has  she 
inherited  the  wisdom  which  sends  the  sick 
where  they  will  be  cared  for  and  the  children 
where  they  will  get  knowledge  ?  So,  I  say, 
seek  out  her  advisers  first  and  charge  them — 
but  not  to  your  disadvantage.  There  are  some 
things  which  should  have  been  done  a  long 
while  ago  at  Eabka  and  will  be  no  worse  for 
a  woman's  doing.  These  will  find  us  not 
without  gratitude — but  for  the  other  matters 
you  mention,  and  chiefly  concerning  the 
police,  you  know  well  what  answer  we  shall 
make." 

"  You  will  make  it  in  our  name.  Jura  ?  " 

"  That  I  do  not  promise — are  there  not 
leaders  among  you  ?  " 

"  We  have  no  leader  like  Jura  the  Wise. 
Will  you  not  go  to  her  ?  " 

They  took  it  up  in  a  resounding  cry  which 
rang  in  a  thousand  echoes  beneath  that 
mighty  vaulted  roof,  and  was  heard  afar  even 
in  the  remoter  caves  where  the  dark  secrets 
lay.  Would  he  not  help  them  ?  Would  he 
not  go  to  the  woman  ?  To  all  of  which  he 
could  but  repeat  the  question  :  "  Had  they 
not  other  leaders  ? "  and  was  still  wrestling 
with  them  when  the  police  appeared  upon 
the  far  shore  and,  drawing  their  sabres, 
began  to  beat  the  people  back.  Soon  they 
were  in  possession  of  some  of  the  boats  and, 
threatening  to  fire  upon  the  mob  if  it  did 


not  instantly  disperse,  they  drove  the  rioters 
headlong. 

Jura,  the  torch  still  in  his  hand,  watched 
the  scene  from  the  door  of  his  house,  and 
began  to  perceive  with  what  reason  his 
fellows  had  appealed  to  him. 

It  had  been  no  offence  in  the  old  time  to 
come  to  Jura  the  Wise  tor  counsel,  nor  had 
the  authorities  interfered  with  such  meefcings 
of  the  workmen  as  were  held  on  the  lake- 
side to  discuss  the  common  weal.  To-day 
a  new  spirit  prevailed.  He  saw  men  struck 
down  with  the  flat  of  sabres,  women  hustled 
brutally,  and  even  the  children  maltreated. 
And  in  response  he  heard  the  people  cry : 
"  Kill  her — kill  the  woman  !  "  Snrely  Kabka 
had  changed  much  in  the  brief  days  since 
Feeder's  daughter  came  from  Vienna  to 
remind  them  that  the  son  of  Philip  was  dead. 

He  was  alone  by  this  time,  the  water  had 
been  cleared  of  the  boats,  and  the  miners 
driven  back  to  the  workings.  True,  there 
were  voices  to  be  heard  from  time  to  time, 
and  these  would  come  from  the  crags  of  the 
rocks,  where  many  a  fugitive  sheltered,  or 
from  the  mouths  of  dark  tunnels  of  which 
even  the  police  were  afraid. 

For  the  rest,  this  dark  world  might  have 
been  unpeopled  ;  and  when  Jura  had  re- 
garded it  sadly  a  little  while,  he  extinguished 
his  torch,  and,  entering  a  boat,  he  cast  it  off 
and  rowed  away  rapidly  towards  the  eastern 
galleries,  where  all  was  desolation  and  silence. 

The  lake  runs  east  and  west  at  Rabka,  and 
it  is  at  the  western  end — just  as  in  the  great 
towns  of  the  upper  world — that  the  riches 
and  splendour  of  the  mines  are  to  be  found. 

Eastward  there  are  the  disused  workings, , 
forgotten  halls  of  a  dead  magnificence,  and 
the  black  river  itself  flowing  in  a  vast  chasm 
whose  walls  glitter  with  a  thousand  facets  of 
the  crystal  rock,  and  whose  roof  is  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world. 

Through  this  fearful  gorge,  driving  his 
boat  with  powerful  oars,  Jura  now  sped  upon 
his  self-imposed  mission.  No  stories  of  the 
place  affrighted,  nor  did  its  difficulties  delay 
him.  A  pilot  upon  a  river  abandoned  by 
all — nay,  dreaded  as  the  very  abode  of  the 
ultimate  terrors — he  needed  no  lantern  to 
guide  him,  recalled  no  fable  to  abate  his 
courage.  Cascades  rippling  the  placid  waters 
were  but  a  play  of  foam  upon  his  heated 
face.  The  gaping  mouths  of  tunnels  and 
galleries  suggested  no  monstrous  creatures, 
but  rather  a  security  of  retreat  where  none 
should  follow  him.  By  these  he  sped  until 
a  good  mile  lay  between  him  and  the  island 
of  the  lake  ;   then  driving  his  boat  to  the 


<"Wliat  message  has  Jura  the  Wise  for  hig  mistress?'" 
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bank,  he  secured  it  to  a  crag  of  the  rock  and 
sprang  nimbly  ashore. 

It  was  black  dark  here—the  faint  rays  of 
light  which  illumined  the  river  lower  down 
were  lost  in  the  contractions  of  the  chasm. 
But  Jura  had  a  lantern  to  his  hand,  and 
when  he  had  lighted  it,  he  climbed  the  steep 
a  little  way  ;  and,  entering  a  narrow  tunnel, 
he  followed  it,  perhaps,  two  hundred  yards 
until  it  opened  out  into  a  spacious  apartment, 
itself  giving  way  to  a  still  larger  room  where 
there  were  many  signs,  not  only  of  in- 
habitation, but  even  of  luxury  beyond  all 
expectation. 

Eugs  of  bearskin  covered  the  floors  of  this 
rocky  cave  ;  there  were  lamps  of  an  Oriental 
fashion  depending  from  its  lofty  roof,  and 
shedding  a  subdued  glow  upon  many  a 
quaintly  fashioned  chair  or  bureau,  and  even 
upon  pictures  of  some  merit  which  decorated 
its  walls.  An  open  grate  set  cunningly  in  a 
crevice  permitted  a  cheery  fire,  and  showed  a 
savoury  stew  the  unknown  cook  was  pre- 
paring. The  bed  itself  had  a  great  black 
crucifix  above,  with  a  figure  of  the  Christ  in 
pure  gold.  A  table  of  Spanish  mahogany 
was  laid  for  two  persons,  and  the  glass 
and  silver  upon  it  would  have  done  no 
discredit  to  the  castle  of  the  Lady  Ulusia 
herself.  Jura  cast  one  glance  upon  this 
table,  and  then,  drawing  a  chair  a  little 
way  back  from  the  fire,  he  sat  and  waited 
patiently,  listening  to  the  ticking  of  an  old 
clock  and  anon  to  its  chime.  Time  had  so 
little  to  do  with  such  as  he. 

"  Is  it  you,  my  son  ?  " 

"  It  is  I,  little  mother." 

"I  said  that  you  would  come  to-day— I 
have  prepared  for  you." 

"Why  did  you  say  it  of  this  day,  little 
mother  ? " 

"The  hour  is  at  hand.  What  should 
keep  you  ?  Come,  my  son,  we  will  eat  and 
drink,  and  then  you  shall  tell  me." 

A  little  old  woman,  white- skinned  and 
with  hardly  a  wrinkle  upon  her  chubby  face, 
had  entered  as  he  sat ;  but  so  silently  that- 
even  his  quick  ear  did  not  detect  her  foot- 
step. An  observer  would  have  noticed  that 
her  hands  were  stony  white,  while  her  hair 
was  the  very  colour  of  the  white  walls  which 
sheltered  her.  He  would  have  admitted  also 
that  her  eyes  were  merrily  blue,  and  her 
movements  surprisingly  agile  for  so  old  a 
creature.  This  woman  the  people  named 
Anna,  the  White  Witch.  They  believed 
that  she  ruled  the  eastward  galleries,  and 
called  evil  spirits  and  fearsome  creatures  of 
the  rocks  to  her  aid.     The  very  superstition 


was  her  security.  Not  for  a  thousand 
golden  crowns  would  a  miner  have  dared 
this  sanctum.  She  was  safer  in  her  cave 
than  any  noble  in  his  castle. 

"  So  you  expected  me  to  -  day,  little 
mother  ? " 

"  I  have  told  you  so,  my  son." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  the 
hour  has  come  ?  " 

She  filled  him  a  glass  of  the  golden  wine, 
and  heaped  meat  upon  his  plate.  The  love 
of  a  mother  for  a  son  was  evident  in  all  her 
acts. 

He,  the  Wise  Man  Jura,  was  the  main- 
spring of  her  life.  She  had  lived  the  patient 
years  because  of  him. 

"I  mean,  my  son,  that  the  time  has  come 
when  these  gates  will  be  open  to  you. 
Twenty  years  and  more  you  have  obeyed 
me.  .  The  hour  is  at  hand  when  I  shall  ask 
obedience  no  more." 

Jura  lifted  his  glass,  but  he  could  not  hide 
from  her  the  deep  flush  of  colour  which 
suffused  his  pale  cheeks,  nor  the  trembling 
hand  which  betrayed  his  agitation. 

"  AVould  you  give  me  the  day,  little 
mother  ? " 

"As  you  say — the  day,  my  son." 

"  I  am  to  go  out  to  the  world,  to  the  land 
of  the  dreams,  to  the  cities  of  which  the 
monk  spoke,  to  the  earth  upon  which  the 
sun  shines — will  my  eyes  bear  to  look  upon 
such  sights,  little  mother  ?  " 

"  They  will  bear  it,  my  son — ^f  or  a  woman's 
hand  will  lead  you." 

"Your hand,  then -" 

"  Nay,  another's  hand,  my  son — as  it  was 
appointed.  Have  I  not  promised  you  this 
from  the  beginning  ?  " 

"You  have  promised  me  liberty  and  the 
dominion  over  men.  The  monk  spoke  of 
sacrifice  and  the  world  beyond.  I  hear  two 
voices,  but  cannot  choose  between  them, 
little  mother." 

"  You  will  choose  to-day.  Have  you 
forgotten  what  the  people  said  ?  I  was 
upon  the  lake  when  they  came  to  you. 
They  said  :  '  Kill  her — kill  the  woman  and 
the  stranger  ! '  Were  you  deaf  to  that,  Jura, 
son  ? " 

He  thought  upon' it  a  little  while,  watching 
her  face  curiously. 

"Count  Eudolph  is  very  clever,"  he  said 
at  last;  "he  would  embitter  the  people 
against  her.  Many  of  the  things  he  would 
do  are  wise,  but  there  are  others  which  are 
foolish,  and  Rabka  has  no  patience.  He 
would  send  the  woman  back  to  Vienna — or 
shut  her  in  the  Castle  where  she  will  be 
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impotent.  So  much  I  have  divined.  But 
what  has  this  to  do  with  me,  Anna,  mother  ?  " 

A  strange  smile  crossed  the  old  woman's  face. 

"What  has  it  to  do  with  you,  my  son? 
Why,  I  will  tell  you.  He  will  shut  her  in 
the  Castle  of  Rabka,  but  the  key  will  be  in 
your  hand.  Twenty  years  and  more  it  has 
been  waiting  you — to-day  I  give  it  over  to 
you,  that  you  may  unlock  the  gate." 

She  rose  from  her  seat,  and  fumbling  with 
a  great  bunch  of  ancient  keys,  she  unlocked 
the  drawer  of  a  buffet  and  began  to  empty 
it.  Here  was  stored  an  ancient  dress  of  a 
Gallician  noble  of  twenty  years  ago,  and 
beneath  it,  in  a  little  case  of  vellum,  an 
ornament  of  pure  gold.  This  the  old  woman 
examined  with  trembling  fingers,  and  eyes 
to  which  the  tears  had  gushed.  And  yet  it 
was  no  more  than  a  little  golden  rose  with  an 
inscription  in  the  Latin  tongue. 

"  Here  is  the  key  which  will  unlock  the 
gate,  my  son.  Wear  it  on  your  heart  where 
the  people  may  see  it.  My  duty  is  done — 
but  yours  begins  to-day." 

Jura  had  learned  to  obey  the  "little 
mother"  since  he  was  a  mere  child — these 
caves  had  sheltered  him  from  his  very  infancy. 
A  habit  of  obedience,  but  more  than  that,  a 
strange  sense  of  impending  change,  bade  him 
listen  to  the  old  woman  reverently. 


"  What  would  you  then,  iVnna,  mother  ? 
What  would  you  have  me  to  do  ?  " 

"  Go  this  night  to  the  Castle.  Let  your 
judgment  guide  you  even  as  the  monk  has 
taught.  If  she  be  our  enemy,  kill  her  as 
the  people  wish  ;  if  she  be  a  friend,  save  her 
and  show  her  to  the  people." 

"  I  will  go  as  you  command,  Httle  mother  ; 
I  will  do  your  bidding." 

She  knew  that  it  would  be  so,  knew  that 
she  had  but  to  command,  and  he  w^ould 
obey.  He  stood  to  her  for  all  human  love 
and  its  interests — and  she  was  sending  him, 
it  might  be,  to  his  death.  This  thought 
brought  the  tears  anew  to  her  eyes. 

"It  may  be,  son,  that  I  shall  never  see 
you  again." 

"  The  good  God  forbid  that,  mother  !  " 

"  But  you  will  remember  the  little  mother 
— always.  Jura  ?  " 

He  stood  up  and  caught  her  in  his  giant 
arms. 

"  Have  I  aught  but  thee — has  this  dark 
world  shed  light  upon  my  path  that  was  not 
of  thy  love  ?     Mother — if  I  forget  thee  !  " 

She  kissed  him  as  one  would  kiss  a  little 
child. 

"  You  go  to  the  sun,  Jura ;  but  you  will 
return  again  to  the  night.  Almighty  God 
guard  you  ;  I  have  done  my  duty." 


{To  be  continued,) 


AN    EPITAPH. 


UERB  a  gentle  poet  lies. 

Hurt  to  death  by  stinging  flies. 
Hush  thy  laughter,  whisper  low. 

He  hath  more  joy  :n  the  swift  flight 
Of  some  shy  star  that  flew  the  night, 
Than  all  thy  laughter  e'er  could  know. 

If  thou  hadst  tears  to  welcome  grief, 
The  sharpest  arrows  in  her  sheaf 
Pound  in  his  pitying  breast  their  home. 

He  knew  the  swift  bee's  wandering  way, 
The  music  of  its  roundelay, 
Its  city  sweet  of  honeycomb. 

The  little  leaves'  soft  melody, 
That  whisper  on  the  secret  tree. 
Gave  to  his  song  its  mystic  tune. 


His  path  was  on  the  gipsies'  road, 
On  the  high  hills  he  held  abode. 
His  lamp  the  shimmering  moon. 

Down  to  the  valley  did  he  spring, 
To  share  the  treasures  he  did  bring 
Within  the  casket  of  his  heart. 

A  glimpse  was  here  of  heaven's  blue, 
Tears  for  their  grief  and  laughter  too. 
To  all  he  fain  would  give  a  part, 

So  when  they  saw  a  bird  or  flower, 
They  too  would  know  the  poet's  hour. 
And  from  their  lips  his  song  would  flow. 

But  in  the  vale  the  stinging  flies 
Hurt  him  to  death.     Now  cold  he  lies! 
Hush  thy  laughter,  whisper  low. 
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BIANCA    DRINKS. 


By    NORMAN    INNES, 
Author  of  "  My  Lady's  Kiss,"  "  The  Surge  of  War"  "  The  Lonely  Guard"  etc. 
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—  GIAN      DEL 
OMBRE— have 

much  on  my  soul. 
I  own  it,  yet  at  the 
last  I  look  for  God's 
mercy,  seeing  I  did 
two  lovers  a  service, 
albeit  half-a-score 
Rachetti  died  in  our 
house  at  my  hand. 
They  loved  each  other  well,  my  brother 
Giulio  and  the  Lady  Bianca,  in  those  old 
days  in  Bari,  but  the  poverty  of  our  house 
barred  the  way  to  their  marriage,  and,  besides, 
the  blood-feud  between  us  and  the  Rachetti 
still  smouldered.  Old  Lorenzo  Rachetti,  to 
give  him  his  due,  was  for  letting  the  lovers 
have  their  will.  It  was  his  sons,  Ercole, 
Andrea,  and  Tomasino,  who  swore  by  the 
patron  of  our  town  that  they  would  not  see 
their  sister  cast  away  upon  a  beggar,  as  they 
phrased  it.  Awhile  the  pair  waited,  hoping 
for  some  betterment  in  my  brother's  estate, 
he  doing  his  utmost  to  advance  his  fortunes 
in  the  service  of  the  Count  of  Benevento,  the 
woman  pinning  her  faith  to  the  mercy  of  the 
Saints,  and  seeking  to  turn  her  kinsmen's 
hatred  for  her  lover.  But  my  lord  of  Bene- 
vento himself  fell  upon  evil  times,  and  in 
his  ruin  Giulio  shared,  upon  which  the  hope 
and  high  courage  of  the  Lady  Bianca  first 
wavered.  About  this  time,  as  it  fell  out,  there 
comes  to  Bari  one  Giuseppe  Ortegna,  a  friend 
of  the  youngest  of  the  Rachetti,  a  gallant  of 
some  fame  in  Manfredonia,  who,  laying  hot 
siege  to  the  fairest  in  our  city,  caught  her 
fancy  and  in  the  end  swept  all  thought  of 
my  brother  from  her  heart.  Not  that  the 
woman  yielded  without  a  struggle — as  in 
features,  so  in  honour,  she  was  peerless — yet 
in  such  matters  circumstance  must  ever  play 
its  part,  and  who  shall  say  that  Bianca  di 
Rachetti  erred,  if  to  her  it  seemed  that 
behind  this  welter  of  mischance  lay  no  less 
than  the  touch  of  the  Almighty  finger. 
Thus  Fate  parted  these  two,  to  the  great  joy 
of  our  enemies'  faction,  who,  since  times 
were  lawless  in  Bari,  seized  the  occasion  for 
fanning  to  flame  the  embers   of  the  feud 


between  the  two  houses  that  had  all  but  died 
in  the  city.  In  open  daylight  our  servants 
were  set  upon  and  beaten  by  the  Rachetti, 
and  but  for  my  puny  frame  and  the  hump 
upon  my  back,  I  should  doubtless  have  come 
in  for  a  share  of  this  rough  handhng. 
Against  Giulio,  however,  even  the  boldest 
ventured  nothing,  and  perhaps  it  was  rathei 
the  dread  of  his  vengeance,  of  his  ready 
resource,  of  his  mastery  of  sword-play,  than 
pity  for  my  wizened  body,  that  won  me 
immunity  from  attack.  A\\ !  would  that 
Heaven  had  dowered  me  with  an  arm  worthy 
to  back  my  brother  in  his  quarrel !  for  a 
shame  to  my  race  I  knew  myself  ;  yet,  fool 
and  sinner  that  I  was,  I  fed  my  pride  with 
the  fancy  that  in  me  lay  something  of  my 
brother's  spirit. 

And  so  I  come  to  the  day  of  the  Lady 
Bianca's  wedding,  whereon  about  sunset 
GiuKo  returned  wounded  to  our  house.  It 
had  been  my  hope  that  he  would  have  kept 
close  within  doors  that  unlucky  Thursday, 
but  I  saw  how  it  was  with  my  brother — there 
was  no  peace  for  bim  within  four  walls.  Of 
the  anguish  that  racked  him,  let  those 
judge  who  have  been  in  a  like  ill  case.  I 
never  set  eyes  on  him  the  morning  through, 
and  it  was  not  till  about  noon  that  he  passed 
me  upon  the  stairway,  saying  very  bitterly 
that  he  had  business  on  his  hands  in  the 
town  and  that  naught  should  stay  him.  Of 
the  happenings  of  that  afternoon  I  know 
but  as  much  as  my  brother  himself  told  me. 
He  went  forth  alone,  and  by  luck  of  the 
worst  fell  in  with  the  bridal  train  on  its 
passage  from  the  great  church  of  San  Niccolo 
to  the  Rachetti  Palace  that  stands  looking 
out  upon  the  sea.  It  was  hard  by  the 
market-place  that  he  met  them.  Giulio  was 
no  coward,  and  feared  fifty  no  more  than 
five,  but  of  his  great  love  for  the  Lady 
Bianca,  and  for  his  own  honour's  sake  being 
loth  to  be  drawn  into  a  quarrel,  would  have 
slipped  into  a  narrow  alley  to  avoid  the 
throng  of  folk,  young  and  old,  priests,  idlers, 
friends  of  the  newly  wed  pair,  and  their 
followers.  Fortune,  however,  had  ordered 
it  otherwise,  for  Tomasino,  the  youngest  and 
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*'  Spied  my  brother  as  he  turned  into  the  byway.'* 


headiest  of  these  Rachetti,  spied  my  brother 
as  he  turned  into  the  bywaj,  and  some 
madness  being  abroad  that  day  in  our  sea- 
girt, sun-kissed  city,  no  sooner  had  the 
young  man  clapped  eyes  on  him  than, 
with  the  shout  of  a  hunter  cheering  on 
his  hounds,  he  too  dashed  down  the  alley. 
What  followed  I  can  scarce  set  down  par- 
ticularly. So  far  as  I  have  gathered,  half-a- 
score  of  the  rabble  of  the  town  followed  at 
the  Signore  Tomasino's  heels  with  an  outcry 
that  brought  wondering  faces  to  door  and 


lattice,  though  Giulio  never  so  much  as 
mended  his  pace,  but,  choosing  a  spot  where 
the  passage  narrowed  somewhat,  swung  round 
upon  his  pursuers,  his  blade  bared,  to  slip  in 
the  act  of  turning,  taking  Messire  Tomasino's 
steel  beneath  his  shoulder  as  he  fell.  Cries 
and  laughter  sank  hushed;  the  revellers 
were  taken  aback.  Their  leader,  flushed 
with  liquor  though  he  was,  had  scarce 
looked  for  an  ending  like  to  this.  As 
Giulio  regained  his  feet  the  other  sprang 
backwards— better  face  a  wild  cat  wounded 
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than  a  del  Ombre  ;  and  at  tlie  same  instiint 
half-a-dozen,  drawn  hj  the  uproar,  came 
running  from  the  market—our  house  had 
ever  the  love  of  the  folk  of  the  quays  and 
wharves.  At  the  sight  cf  these,  panic  seized 
the  rufflers,  who  broke  suddenly,  followed  by 
the  youngest  of  the  Rachetti,  whom  my 
brother  forbore  to  pursue,  crying  to  the 
newcomers  that  it  was  no  more  than  a 
drunken  frolic. 

Thereat  Messire  Tomasino  turns. 

"  Frolic  ? "  cries  he,  all  flushed  for  the 
miscarriage  of  his  jest,  shamed  too,  doubtless, 
at  the  flight  of  his  underlings,  and  not 
without  a  black  regret  perhaps  that  he  had 
not  made  an  end  of  his  enemy.  "  A  frolic, 
signore  ?  By  San  Niccolo,  'tis  a  frolic, 
then,  that  shall  have  its  ending  in  your 
house  this  very  night."" 

"What  did  the  rogue  mean  ?  What  will 
come  of  it,  think  you  ?  "  I  asked,  as  I  bathed 
my  brother's  hurt,  a  flesh  wound  beneath 
the  shoulder,  a  span  long,  if  of  no  great 
depth. 

"  Who  knows  ?  "  he  answered.  "Let  the 
night  prove  its  evil." 

"  But  if  they  come  ?  "  I  hazarded,  lost  in 
amazement. 

My  elder's  face  grew  hard  and  set ;  other- 
wise his  bearing  spoke  utmost  indifference. 

"  If  they  come,  they  will  come.  Can  we 
stay  them  ?  Rather  we  must  welcome  them, 
Gian." 

Welcome  them  ?  The  Rachetti  ?  These 
who  had  wrought  us  such  despite  ?  For  a 
while  I  did  not  answer,  my  heart  was  all  too 
hot. 

"  But  we  have  friends,"  I  stammered  at 
length.  "  There  are  the  Molini,  the  Chiurri, 
who  would  stand  by  us.     I  will  go " 

My  brother  paused  in  the  act  of  drawing 
on  the  sleeve  of  his  doublet,  and  answered 
me  very  gravely. 

"  Go  not,"  said  he.  "  Must  the  world  be 
witness  of  my  shame  ?  If  they  come,  I  say, 
we  shall  welcome  them  worthily,  Gian,  for 
the  sake  of  the  best  of  these  Rachetti." 

Such  indifference  was  beyond  me.  That 
my  brother  should  so  lightly  regard  the 
shame  that  our  enemies  designed  was  beyond 
my  wit  and  conceiving. 

"  You  suffer  this  !  "  cried  I  in  amazement. 

Giulio  turned  upoil  the  stairway  and, 
looking  back,  answered,  his  face  white  as 
the  marble  against  which  he  leant. 

"  And  wherefore  not  ?  Having  suffered 
so  much,  think  you  I  shall  find  this  hard  ?  " 

Onwards,  upwards  he  went,  wearily  for 
the  stiffness  of  his  shoulder,  yet  I  fancied 


with  the  flicker  of  a  smile  upon  his  face. 
Whether  in  this  I  was  right  or  wrong,  for 
certain  I  know  that  I  could  have  laughed 
outright  at  the  thought  of  the  welcome 
Messire  Tomasino  and  his  crew  might  meet 
with  in  our  house. 

It  was  sunset  when  my  brother  left  me  in 
the  inner  hall,  and  no  sooner  did  I  hear  the 
jar  of  a  door  swung-to  in  the  distance  above 
me,  than  I  sought  old  Beppo,  the  steward. 

"  Wine,"  said  I,  "  wine  of  our  best,  and 
the  silver  flagons." 

"  Wine,  signoretto  ?  "  stammered  the  grey- 
beard. "  Wine  for  these  dogs  of  Rachetti. 
Nay,  we  should  give  our  blood  rather  ?  " 

But  a  few  moments  since  I  had  been  of 
his  opinion,  but  this  Beppo,  a  staunch 
fighter  in  his  day,  had  not  the  wits  of  the 
hunchback. 

"  Do  my  bidding  ! "  cried  I  shortly.  It 
was  my  brother's  whim  that  we  should 
welcome  the  Rachetti,  and  I  would  not 
thwart  his  fancy.  So  the  old  man  drew  the 
wine,  tilled  the  flagons,  and  set  them  upon 
the  board  beneath  the  swinging  lamp.  I 
watched  him  narrowly  the  while,  and  I  fancy 
he  looked  as  narrowly  at  me. 

"  Shall  I  bar  the  door,  signore  ? "  he 
asked  when  his  work  was  done. 

"  Nay,  go,"  was  my  reply.  "  I  will  see  to 
the  barring  of  the  door." 

When  he  had  gone,  I  glanced  forth  down 
the  darkening  street,  shrinking  back  at  the 
sight  of  a  child  at  the  further  end,  swung-to 
the  door,  made  it  fast,  and  stood  watching 
the  play  of  the  lamplight  upon  the  cups  and 
flagons,  a  strange  throbbing  at  my  heart. 
Then  I  went  to  my  chamber,  tiptoeing  up 
the  stairway  and  along  the  corridor  as  though 
no  better  than  some  night-thief,  opened  the 
door  very  softly,  and  crossed  the  room  to  a 
small  cabinet  fixed  in  the  wall  beside  my 
bed.  Cold  struck  the  hanging  crucifix  as 
my  fingers  touched  it  in  the  darkness.  I 
shuddered,  but,  buoying  myself  with  the 
fancy  that  my  heart  was  of  the  same  stout 
stuff  as  my  brother's,  fell  to  groping  in  that 
cupboard  with  hands  so  unsteady  as  to  set 
the  phials  within  ringing  one  against  another. 
It  seemed  that  an  ice-cold  wind  eddied 
about  me  as  I  returned  down  the  corridor 
and  so  by  the  stairs  to  the  chamber  below, 
it  seemed  that  the  lamp  burned  but  ill,  that 
in  the  corners  the  shadows  lowered  strangely. 

Within  an  hour  an  ever-growing  babel  in 
the  street,  shouts  and  ringing  laughter,  pro- 
claimed the  fulfilment  of  the  Rachetti's 
pledge.  It  was  plain  they  had  not  looked 
to  find    our   doors   unbarred.     For   a   few 
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moments  they  hesitated  upon  the  very 
threshold,  the  foremost  peering  into  our 
hall  like  children  at  a  cavern's  mouth,  in 
two  minds  whether  to  enter  or  draw  back. 
But  though  those  before  would  have  halted, 
those  behind  thrust  them  onwards,  and  then, 
as  our  enemies  flooded  the  hall,  it  was  my 
turn  to  stare  for  wonder.  Messire  Tomasino, 
the  cause  of  the  pother,  had  plucked  me  by 
the  ear,  which  he  wrenched  as  if  in  scorn  of 
my  weakness ;  yet  I  gaped  before  me,  in- 
sensate to  the  pain,  for  in  the  midst  of  this 
lawless,  wine-flushed  crew  stood  no  other 
than  the  Lady  Bianca. 

I  could  but  stare,  helpless  in  Tomasino's 
clutch  till  the  beardless  ruflian  flung  me 
aside  at  the  sight  of  one  of  worthier  mettle. 

"  Signore,"  cried  he,  as  I  fell  to  one  side 
of  the  table  as  falls  a  sack,  ''  is  not  my 
pledge  made  good  ?  We  Rachetti  bring 
with  us  our  good  friend  Messire  Ortegna  and 
his  bride  to  do  honour  to  your  house,  and  to 
drink  to  thee,  GiuHo  del  Ombre." 

A  dozen  of  them  had  drawn  up  to  the 
board,  a  dozen  cups  were  brimming  as  I 
picked  myself  from  the  flags  ;  but  if  my  face 
was  hot  for  shame,  there  was  laughter  at  my 
heart.  My  brother  stood  midway  upon  the 
stairs,  looking  down  at  this  graceless  mockery; 
the  Rachetti  and  their  following  were  mad  with 
wine.  Ortegna,  who  had  not  drunk  so  deep 
as  his  comrades,  seemed  but  ill  at  ease.  He 
of  them  all  looked  at  me  rather  than  upon 
my  brother,  and  I  chuckled  as  I  marked  how 
he  moistened  his  full,  red  lips  in  the  silence 
that  followed  the  youngest  Rachetti's  speech. 
Now,  whether  any  sound  gave  evidence  of  my 
inward  mirth,  or  whether  the  pucker  of  my 
face  betrayed  me,  I  know  not ;  but  the 
bridegroom  on  a  sudden  sets  down  the  cup 
upon  the  board,  spilling  a  third  of  the  liquor. 

Then  Messire  Tomasino  spoke,  filling  a 
goblet  and  proffering  it  to  the  Lady  Bianca. 

"  Come,  sister,  drink  !  "  cried  he,  his  face 
a  ravel  of  scornful  malice.  "  Drink  to  the 
Signore  del  Ombre,  for  the  sake  of  your  love 
that  is  dead." 

At  this  the  woman  goes  very  white,  making 
as  though  to  put  the  cup  from  her,  and, 
unless  the  lamplight  played  me  a  trick,  there 
was  a  tear  upon  her  cheek.  Ortegna  plucked 
her  by  the  sleeve. 

He  said  something,  I  know  not  what,  for 
Giulio  looked  at  me  at  that  instant,  and  his 
face  went  very  white. 

"  Ettore,"  he  panted,  then  words  seemed 
to  fail  him  and  his  eyes  sought  mine  in  ques- 
tion. I  could  not  meet  that  glance,  wherein 
fear,  agony,  reproach  had  each  its  place  j  I 


could  but  bow  my  head  and  steal  towards 
the  door  as  his  voice  rang  through  the 
chamber,  drawing  all  eyes  upon  him. 

"  Nay,  drink  not,  Madonna  !  for  our  dead 
love's  sake,  drink  not !  " 

His  enemies  gaped  upon  him,  and,  gaping, 
their  faces  changed. 

"  It  is  poisoned  ! "  gasped  Ercola,  the  eldest, 
dashing  his  goblet  to  the  ground. 

"  Poisoned  !  "  echoed  the  others  ;  our  wine 
seemed  choking  them.  "  Death  to  del 
Ombre  !  "  cried  they,  and  half  -  a  -  dozen 
sprang  for  the  steps,  swords  naked  and 
daggers  draw-n. 

My  brother  w^as  wounded,  yet  with  the 
advantage  of  the  stairs  for  a  while  he  might 
have  held  those  fear-whipped  roysterers  in 
play  ;  but  he  had  not  eyes  for  his  foes,  he 
was  looking  above,  beyond  them,  at  the 
woman  who  stood  in  her  bridal  gown  with 
the  cup  that  Tomasino  had  proffered  her  in 
her  hands.  Ah,  Saints,  my  brother  was  a 
braver  man  than  I ;  as  my  fingers  fell 
trembling  upon  the  door,  he  cried  to  the 
oncoming  Rachetti — 

"  Back,  ye  fools,  stay  her,  stay  her  !  Drink 
not,  for  my  soul's  peace,  for  our  dead  love's 
sake,  Bianca ! " 

The  men  paused  at  his  words,  though  their 
points  were  at  Giulio's  breast,  and  Tomasino, 
who,  besides  being  perhaps  the  evillest  of  the 
Rachetti,  was  also  the  swiftest  in  action, 
springs  backwards  towards  his  sister ;  Ortegna 
and  the  others,  what  with  their  fear  and  the 
liquor  they  had  swallowed  since  noon,  looked 
wide-eyed  from  my  brother  to  the  woman, 
and  then  to  me  as  I  paused  in  two  minds 
with  the  door  ajar. 

She  stood  there  in  the  hush  that  had 
followed  my  brother's  appeal,  silent,  death- 
white,  with  the  cup  in  her  hands.  And  then 
as  I  gazed,  yearning  to  back  my  brother's 
warning,  though  for  shame  of  my  deed  my 
tongue  seemed  tied,  suddenly  a  crimson  glow 
broke  o'er  her  face  as  the  high  winter's 
dawn  upon  the  snow-crowned  Apennines, 
and  her  eyes  grew  wondrous  bright. 

Then  she  spoke,  and  few^  wome-n,  I  wis,  have 
spoken  as  she,  or  with  a  courage  so  steadfast. 

"  For  the  sake  of  our  love,"  said  she  in  her 
soft,  clear  voice,  "to  our  soul's  peace,  Giulio ! " 

And  lifting  the  cup,  Bianca  drank. 

Giulio  del  Ombre  made  no  fight  of  it. 
He  was  a  strange  man  was  my  brother,  and 
since  that  day  I,  Gian  the  hunchback,  have 
gone  through  the  world  with  a  weight  on  my 
soul ;  yet  hereafter  I  look  for  mercy,  as  I  have 
said,  in  the  hope  that  I  did  two  true  hearts 
a  service. 


THE    DREAM-HAWKER. 


By    una    AKTEVELDE    TAYLOR. 


:HE  little,  deserted, 
grey  town  lay  lost 
r.mongst  wide  plains 
of  pasture  and  corn- 
land.  A  spell  of 
sleep  had  fallen 
upon  street  -  ways 
and  market-place  ; 
a  spell  of  sleep  had 
fallen  upon  the 
taverns  and  the 
stalls  ;  upon  the  wharf  by  the  stone  bridge  ; 
upon  the  river  that  ran  under  its  arches.  It 
lay,  too,  upon  the  antiquated  hostel,  the  Inn 
of  the  Crescent  Moon.  The  Inn,  with  its 
courtyard,  stood,  a  wide  frontage  of  latticed 
windows,  at  one  side  of  a  wide,  irregular, 
stone-paved  square- -the  central  point  of  the 
straggling  township.  Fronting  it  on  the 
further  side  was  that  other  Guest-House,  the 
Guest-House  of  Souls,  the  great  jewel- 
windowed  church  of  holy  Helena.  From  its 
high  niche  the  saint's  effigy,  enshrined  above 
the  cavernous  gloom  of  the  tower's  vaulted 
entrance,  might  survey  the  faded  blazon 
suspended  over  the  Inn  threshold,  the  blazon 
of  a  moon  like  a  silver  sickle  on  a  blue  night 
strewn  with  six-pointed  stars.  And  blessed 
Helena,  who  in  the  country-folk's  invocation 
"dreamed  a  dream," might  almost  be  regarded 
as  the  patroness  of  the  whole  locality,  since 
to  her  intercession  was  also  ascribed  the 
Fountain  Well,  occupying  the  centre  of  the 
square,  although  in  truth  its  miraculous  origin 
dated  from  pagan  times  of  drought. 

However  this  might  be,  it  would  seem  that 
the  saint  of  dreams  was,  in  some  measure, 
also  the  donor  of  sleep,  and  when  the  mellow 
bells  dropped  their  slow,  vibrating  notes  upon 
sunlit  or  rain-dark  air,  each  chime  was  wont 
to  sound  as  though  it  rang  a  serene  requiescat 
to  the  hours  that  die. 

At  rare  intervals,  drawn  by  the  renown 
of  that  old  church,  with  its  strangely 
gorgeous  windows  and  architecture  of  mixed 
Romanesque  and  Gothic  invention,  infrequent 
guests,  coming  for  a  night,  would  prolong 
their  stay.  Some  had  remained,  it  was 
reported,  even  for  a  year.  The  English  lad, 
the  last  guest  the  Crescent  Moon  had  enter- 
tained^ who  had  sauntered  into  the  town  with 


nothing  but  a  knapsack  in  his  hand — he  had 
stayed  and  stayed,  till  his  friends  had  for- 
gotten to  wonder  at  his  disappearance.  When 
he,  at  long  last,  took  his  leave  of  inn  and 
church  and  fountain,  it  w^as  with  a  slow 
backward  look,  and,  once  more  in  the  com- 
mon w^orld  of  his  old  life,  w^as  it  fancy  of  his 
friends,  or  had  he  undergone  some  change  ? 
To  watch  him  was  like  looking  at  a  familiar 
scene  through  gauze.  The  sun  shines  on 
summer  trees,  sparkles  on  the  pond,  lies 
warm  on  the  field  of  sorrel  and  clover — only 
the  gauze  is  between  your  eyes  and  all  those 
common  things,  and  by  that  one  thin 
interposition  the  near  has  taken  to  itself 
the  semblance  of  the  far  off. 


Now  it  was  harvest-time  in  the  plains. 
The  little  lost  town,  with  its  winding  river, 
lay  a  grey  blot  with  leaden  ribbon,  amongst 
fields  of  ripe  yellow  grains.  All  day  long  a 
man  and  a  woman  had  been  driving  towards 
it  through  hedgerows  powdered  white  with 
dust  and  fragrant  with  honeysuckle,  through 
meadows  where  men  were  reaping,  women 
binding  the  sheaves,  and  children  playing, 
gleaning,  sleeping  ;  driving  on  and  on  under 
the  blueness,  intense  as  blueness  can  be,  of 
the  August  sky.  Both  w^ere  of  those  whose 
life  has  run  on  the  levels  of  w^hat  is  called 
happiness.  Both  had  passed  their  youth, 
both  bore  the  stamp  of  unruffled  years,  tranquil 
and  contented,  upon  their  features.  They 
possessed  the  goods  of  the  world's  giving. 
They  possessed  the  greater  gifts  of  those 
children  of  men  who  demand  no  fulfilment 
of  vain  illusions.  To  others  the  kingdom  of 
passion,  with  all  its  crises  of  joy  and  despair. 
They  had  never  knocked  at  the  outermost 
gate  of  that  temple  of  the  gods.  For  emotion, 
a  sober  affection  ;  for  union,  a  kindly  com- 
radeship. What  more  could  man  ask  of 
woman  or  woman  of  man  ?  Life  is  life — let 
us  live  life  as  it  is,  neither  as  better  ^  nor 
worse,  neither  as  a  rapture  nor  a  fever,  neither 
as  an  ecstasy  nor  as  a  madness  !  Thus  they 
had  lived  it,  un expectantly,  monotonously, 
calmly,  with  the  sedate  record  of  ships 
anchored  in  wind-sheltered  havens. 

Chance  had  brought  them  to  the  plain - 
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lands,  chance  had  directed  their  summer-day 
wanderings  to  the  little  world-forsaken  town. 
They  had  reached  its  first  outskirts  ;  dis- 
mantled tenements,  cottages  disroofed  and 
fallen  to  ruin,  bronzed  with  dry  mosses,  over- 
grown with  orange  lichens,  with  lilac-flowering 
vetches,  all  told  of  a  drowsy,  serene  decay. 

In  small  courtyards  the  verdure  of  minia- 
ture ferns  fringed  every  moist  nook,  sun- 
yellow  wallflow^ers,  ground-ivies  with  red, 
thread-like  stalks,  pink,  spotted  and  blood- 
crimson  snapdragons  rioted  in  the  interstices 
of  crumbling  masonry.  Nature,  wherever 
she  found  a  vantage-ground,  made  manifest 
her  abiding  desire  to  efface  the  handprint  of 
man. 

Tired  with  the  heat  of  the  long  day,  the 
horse  made  slow  progress  as  the  road,  ascend- 
ing slightly,  led  through  what  once  had  been 
the  western  gate  in  the  city  ramparts.  The 
two  were  w^alking,  waiting  from  time  to  time 
to  let  the  dust  settle  as  the  wheels  of  the 
carriage  rattled  over  the  first  paving-stones. 
The  heat  was  lessening,  the  afternoon  drawing 
to  its  close,  the  sun  was  sinking  towards  the 
horizon  as  they  crossed  the  three-arched 
stone  bridge  over  the  river  with  its  little 
deserted  wharf  where  coastmen  from  far  off 
sea  villages  had  once  moored  their  brown- 
sailed  boats  and  landed  their  cargoes  of 
silver-scaled  fish.  Beyond  the  bridge  was  a 
wider  street,  leading  to  the  market-place. 

The  market-place  was  empty,  the  stalls 
were  bare.  Only  one  figure  moved  amongst 
them,  the  figure  of  a  ragged  pedlar.  As  they 
approached,  he  came  towards  the  entrance  ; 
a  broad  hat  slouched  over  his  brows,  a 
yellow  scarf  knotted  at  his  throat,  the  gold 
of  heavy  rings  in  his  ears.  The  woman 
paused.  "He  stands  like  the  toll-gatherer 
at  the  gate,"  she  said,  and  with  a  quick 
impulse  she  laid  a  coin  in  the  pedlar's 
hand. 

It  fell  to  the  ground.  With  a  sudden 
swiftness  the  man  swung  his  pack  to  his 
shoulders  and  with  long,  swinging  steps  went 
his  way,  murmuring  to  himself  in  words  they 
could  not  catch.  Soon  he  turned  down  a 
side  street,  and  the  bent  figure  was  lost  to 
view. 

"  A  crazy  beggar ! "  the  woman's  companion 
laughed.    "  What  made  you  give  him  that  ?  " 

"I  do  not  know,"  she  answered.  "He 
looked  ragged — old — or — was  he  old  ?  "  she 
asked,  hesitating. 

"  What  matter  ? "  the  other  answered. 
"  Come ! " 

They  passed  on. 

The  low  sun  shone  in  their  eyes.    The  air 


was  bathed  in  a  phantasmal  splendour  of 
rose  and  amber  lights  ;  the  massive  square 
of  St.  Helena's  tower  rose  high  above  the 
roofs,  it  rose  against  the  radiance  in  dusky 
amethyst,  shadowed  with  deep  purples,  broad 
streaks  of  translucent  green  stretched  south- 
ward and  northward,  overhead  the  sky  was 
still  blue. 

A  silence  fell  on  the  woman.  Her  eyes 
were  dizzy  with  the  glow. 

The  man  broke  the  silence. 

"  Do  you  remember,"  he  asked,  "  I  believe 
to-day  is  our  wedding-day  ?  " 

She  laughed.  She  had  remembered  that 
he  had  forgotten.  It  is  a  date  even  the 
least  emotional  women  bear  in  mind  ;  it  is 
the  record  of  a  final  triumph  or — of  a  final 
loss. 

Behind  the  houses  the  belated  salesman 
was  crying  his  wares.  Now  and  then  they 
caught  the  tones  of  voices  by  open 
windows,  or  the  sound  of  passing  footsteps 
reached  their  ears.     The  woman  fingered. 

"  I  will  go  on— you  are  tired.  It  is  straight 
on.      Shall  I  ?  "  her  companion  said. 

She  assented,  she  would  follow  more 
slowly — he  would  make  all  ready  at  the  Inn. 

He  left  her.  In  the  windless  heat  the  copper- 
coloured  pigeons  flew  heavily  homewards,  with 
iridescent  breast-feathers  catching  gleams  of 
metal  from  the  sunset.  She  was  conscious 
of  a  drowsy  lassitude,  her  eyes  were  fixed  on 
the  crimson  blaze  of  the  west.  Glass  win- 
dows became  sheets  of  flame  as  they  reflected 
the  sunrays.  She  felt  as  if  she  were  sur- 
rounded by  some  wild  transformation  scene 
of  colours  at  a  fantastic  pantomime. 

The  monotonous  voice  of  the  wandering 
hawker  haunted  her  ears.  He  w^as  still 
crying  his  goods.  The  cry  came  nearer, 
receded,  came  nearer  again,  as  she  moved  on 
with  laggard  feet.  At  length  once  more  his 
tattered  figure  came  into  sight  bent  double 
under  his  heavy  pack.  He  looked  this 
way  and  that,  paused  here,  then  hurried 
by — halted — then  he  was  coming  towards 
her  on  the  opposite  pavement.  She  watched 
him  mechanically. 

"  Who  will   buy ?  "  his  cry,  muffled, 

husky,  was  close  at  hand.  Perhaps  she  was 
tired,  tired  with  the  long  day's  drive,  with  the 
sun -glare,  with  the  tremulous  quiver  of  heat 
on  the  high-roads,  with  the  breath  of 
little  parched  winds  which  fanned  the  leaves 
only  to  hotter  languor.  She  was  exhausted 
with  an  exhaustion  she  had  never  experienced. 
And  surely  her  ears,  her  brain  were  playing 
her  false — or  what  was  that  ragged  salesman 
crying  ? 


"The  market-place  was  empty,  the  stalls  were  bare.     Only  o-e  figure  moved  amot.gst  them,  the  figure 
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"  Dreams  !  Dreams  !  Dreams  !  '' 

Yes,  she  was  sure,  now. 

"  Dreams,  who  will  buj ?  " 

The  colour-curtain  changed.  The  rose- 
glow  had  burnt  to  orange — the  tower  reared 
itself  above,  a  black-purple  shadow,  unreal  as 
a  vision,  sombre,  jet  suggesting  a  dark  trans- 
parence. She  who  cared  nothing  for  such 
things  was  aware  that  she  had  never  seen 
anything  so  beautiful  in  all  the  world  of  her 
narrowed  life-days. 

The  pedlar  came  closer — he  was  crossing 
the  street :  he  stood  beside  her  ;  he  halted 
abruptly,  and  her  eyes  met  his.  His  eyes 
were  young,  not  old,  they  were  sea-blue, 
keen  as  a  hawk's  in  the  sun-bronzed  face, 
their  gaze  was  like  a  touch  as  it  fell  on  her. 
She  heard  him  laugh  softly. 

"  Dreams  !  Dreams  !  Dreams  to  sell — a 
dream  to  sell !  " 


"  What  kept  you  so  long  ?  I  was  afraid  you 
had  lost  the  way,"  the  man  said  when  pre- 
sently she  reached  the  Inn.  "I  was  just 
coming  to  look  for  you." 

He  did  not  notice  that  she  gave  no  answer 
to  his  question,  as  she  entered,  with  him,  the 
doorway  of  the  Crescent  Moon. 


It  was  some  two  hours  later.  In  the  silver- 
green  twilight  of  the  day  that  had  ended  and 
of  the  night  which  had  begun,  the  two  sat 
in  the  garden  of  the  old  Inn.  Magnolias 
covered  the  walls,  filling  the  air  with  over- 
mastering fragrance,  trumpet-lilies  bloomed 
ghost- white  in  the  flower-beds.  The  woman 
watched  iu  silence  the  gradual  rising  of  the 
copper-coloured  disc  where  the  harvest  moon 
ascended  a  steel-blue  sky — the  great  globe 
seemed  hanging  in  vacancy,  it  belonged 
neither  to  earth  below  nor  yet  to  heaven 
above.  Presently  her  companion  left  her  to 
pace  up  and  down  the  moss-tufted  walk. 

"  How  silent  you  are  !  "  he  exclaimed  after 
a  while,  coming  back  to  where  she  sat.  "  Are 
you  tired,  or  shall  we  see  what  the  town  can 
show  by  moonlight  ?  " 

"  Tired  ?  "  she  moved  at  once.  "  Not 
tired,  no  ;  how  should  I  be  tired  ?  Has  there 
ever  been  such  a  night  ?  "  she  added  almost 
under  her  breath. 

Together  they  sauntered  out  through  the 
arched  entrance  of  the  courtyard.  Amidst 
the  white  sheen  the  church  stood  in  a  dim 
mystery  of  beauty. 

"  It  looks  as  if  it  wanted  to  speak,"  the 
woman  said.     "  It  is  watching  us,  see  I  " 


Her  finger  pointed  where  one  stained 
window,  the  window  near  some  inner  lamp- 
lit  shrine,  burned  like  a  live  ruby  in  a  black- 
walled  transept.  Hitherto  her  unaccustomed 
silence  only  had  awakened  the  man's  passing 
notice.  Now  something  unfamiliar  in  her 
voice  caught  his  attention,  a  note  in  it  was 
new,  the  words,  absently  spoken,  were 
strangely  unlike  her. 

"  What  ? "  he  said,  "  what  are  you 
saying  ?  "  Then,  looking  at  her  more  closely : 
"  You  are  overtired.  Go  back  and  rest.  I 
believe  you  are  half  asleep  already." 

"  Oh,  no."  She  drew  her  hand  over  her 
eyes  as  if  to  brush  aside  some  floating  cobweb. 
"  No,  no,  I  am  wide  awake." 

She  seated  herself  on  the  stone  steps  of 
the  Fountain  Well  a  few  paces  back.  Half 
the  square  lay  in  light,  half  in  the  deep 
shadow  of  church  and  tower.  And  the  ruby 
window  burned  on,  an  eye  watching  them  in 
the  dark,  or — was  it  a  signal  ?  The  whole 
town  slept,  dumb  in  its  midnight  sleep. 
The  meagre  drip  of  the  exhausted  fountain- 
jet  was  the  one  pulse  that  beat  in  the  stillness. 
The  man's  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  ebony 
water  in  the  shallow  basin  at  his  feet.  A 
quarter-hour  chimed  from  the  tower.  Then 
there  was  a  far-away  sound  in  the  dusk  of 
sileuce. 

"  Hush ! "  said  the  woman,  lifting  her 
head.     "  Hush  !  listen  !  " 

Her  companion  turned  sharply  towards 
her.  An  unwonted  disquietude  was  gaining 
possession  of  his  mind.  She  was  so  curiously 
different  from  her  old  self,  yet  he  could 
hardly  say  in  what  the  difference  lay. 

"  What  are  you  listening  to  ?  What  is 
it  ? "  he  asked.  Then  he  too  listened. 
The  voice  in  the  distance  was  nearer, 
more  audible.  "  What  are  they  crying 
so  late  ?  "  he  said,  as  he  caught  its  sound 
more  clearly.  "  It  is  a  strange  hour  to 
choose." 

"Not  strange,  not  strange,"  the  woman 
murmured,  smiling  to  herself.  "  It  is 
only " 

"  Only  what  ?  "  The  man  tried  to  break 
away  from  the  impression  which  every 
moment  grew  on  him.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  she  had  passed  into  some  remote  solitude  ; 
as  if  they  two,  side  by  side  in  that  slumbering 
town,  were  each  alone  and  apart,  as  if  an 
immense  space  divided  them,  as  if  in  very 
truth  for  him,  for  her,  the  other  was  not 
there.  He  laid  his  hand  on  her  shoulder. 
"  I  tell  you,  you  are  half  asleep,"  he  said, 
bending  over  her. 

She  was  very  pale,  but  her  eyes  as  she 
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'  Almost  unawares  he  barred  the  vagrant's  path  with  out-held  hand.     '  Have  you  none  left 
for  me — for  me  alsoV    he  cried." 


raised  them  to  his  were  full  of  a  great  surprise, 
a  surprise  of  an  unlooked-for  joy. 

I'  It  is  the  dream-seller,"  she  said.  "  Buy  ! 
Will  you  not  also  buy  ?  " 

The  vague  dread  at  the  man's  heart  took 
sudden  shape,  it  defined  itself  into  a  terror. 

''  Come  back  to  the  Inn."  He  stooped 
and  half  lifted  her  from  the  stone  step. 
"Come   back   now,   at  once,"   he  went   on 


urgently.  "  The  sun  has  been  too  much 
for  you  ;  you  must  come  back  and  sleep." 

Smiling,  she  laid  her  arm  round  his  neck 
with  an  all-unaccustomed  gesture. 

"  Buy  I  "  she  whispered  in  his  ear. 

He  led  her  back  to  the  Inn,  tending  her 
as  never  before  he  had  tended  her.  A  dumb 
fear,  a  solicitude  that  ached  with  a  pang  at 
his  heart,  stirred  within  him.     He  laid  her 
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on  the  lavender-scented  sheets,  her  hair 
threading  the  pillows  as  if  with  the  fine  gold 
filagree  tracery  of  old  Italian  tissues,  the 
"  golden  wire  ''  of  old  poets'  songs.  Her 
pallor  was  gone,  there  was  a  flush  where  the 
lashes  of  her  closed  eyes  touched  her  cheek  ; 
her  lips  were  red  as  rose-berries.  He  watched 
by  her  till  she  slept — it  was  the  slumber  of  a 
happy  child.  Fear  left  him.  He  smiled  at 
himself  because  he  had  been  afraid.  She 
had  only  been  tired,  all  was  well  with  her. 
Leaning  against  the  f ramew^ork  of  the  open 
window,  he  looked  out.  The  scene  had  again 
shifted.  The  phantasmal  mystery  of  the  old 
church  w^as  no  longer  in  shadow,  a  soft 
illumination  was  spreading  over  it.  The 
moon  was  sinking,  but  great  stars  covered 
the  sky  with  lanceheads  of  w^iite  fires.  A 
film  of  silver-green,  faint  as  chrysolite,  lay 
over  the  stonework  of  the  houses  enclosing 
the  square.  It  was  so  still  that  he  could 
even  from  that  distance  hear  the  drip  of 
the  fountain- jet.  Mechanically  he  counted 
the  number  of  strokes  as  St.  Helena's  clock 
chimed  again.  Then,  listening  as  the  last 
vibration  quivered  into  stillness,  he  heard 
the  sound  of  a  footfall  ;  someone,  surely, 
passed  near  the  acacia  tree  at  the  further 
side  of  the  square  ;  someone  lurked  there, 
under  the  red  ruby  window  which  gleamed 
across  the  dividing  space. 

"Dreams!  Dreams!"  This  time  the 
cry  was  plain. 

Who  was  it  thus  haunting  the  summer 
night  ?  He  would  go  out  and  see  for  him- 
self. He  glanced  at  the  bed,  at  the  sleeper. 
Yes,  all  was  well  with  her,  and  he  w^ould 
come  back  at  once  ;  she  was  safe,  she  would 
not  miss  him.  He  opened  the  door  with 
heedful  care  lest  she  should  waken.  Down 
the  stairway,  through  the  little  court  ;  out 
beneath  the  arched  entry  the  air  met  him 
with  a  breath  of  warmth.  His  eyes  searched 
the  star-twilight ;  surely  there,  along  the 
pavement  skirting  the  houses  that  bounded 
the  square  to  the  left  of  the  Inn,  someone 
moved — moved  slowly  from  house  to 
house.  As  he  looked  a  little  way  off,  some 
ten  houses  to  the  left,  a  window  opened 
in  the  wall.  A  sleeper  had  heard  and 
wakened  at  the  cry  ?  Below  the  window 
the  wandering  crier  stopped.  From  the  stone 
window-ledge  above,  a  hand  reached  down. 
From  the  pavement  below,  an  arm  stretched 
up  to  meet  the  hand,  then  the  hand  was 
quickly  withdrawn,  the  window  was  shut 
to.  The  figure  upon  which  the  man's  eyes 
were  riveted  came  nearer,  he  could  see  it 
now  clearly.     It  was — he   knew   it  well — 


the  crazy  beggar  of  the  market-place ! 
Yet  no — he'  had  been  bent,  he  stooped 
like  an  old  man,  this  haunter  of  the  night- 
fall was  erect,  strong,  lithe 

"It  is  not  he — it  is  not  the  same,"  the 
man  murmured  to  himself  ;  "  he  was  old  and 
bent." 

"  Yes,  it  is  he,"  the  Hawker  stood  at  his 
side — he  laughed  low  as  he  spoke.  "But 
my  pack  is  light  now,  very  light,  very  empty. 
They  are  sold,  my  wares.  She  " — he  pointed 
to  the  window  of  the  Inn — "  she  bought  the 
best  of  all." 

He  made  as  if  he  would  go  by. 

"  Who  will  buy  ?  who  will  buy  ?  "  The 
cry  was  almost  a  whisper,  yet  the  listener's 
pulses  beat  as  he  heard  it.  "  Buy — you  also 
buy  I  "  the  woman  had  begged — the  woman 
w^ho  lay  within,  her  hair  like  threads  of  gold 
and  her  lips  like  the  scarlet  berry  of  the  rose. 
Buy — what  ?  Almost  unawares  he  barred 
the  vagrant's  path  with  out-held  hand. 
"  Have  you  none  left  for  me — for  me  also  ?  " 
he  cried. 


Had  the  heat  of  the  summer  night  fevered 
his  brain  ?  he  asked  himself  a  moment  later. 
He  stood  alone ;  the  Hawker  was  gone,  his 
cry  was  dying  away,  muffled,  jarring,  insistent, 
in  the  streets  behind  the  square. 

Then  a  touch  was  on  his  arm.  The  woman 
was  with  him,  smiling  as  she  laid  her  hand 
in  his. 

"  I  could  not  sleep  longer,  it  was  too 
beautiful  a  night  for  sleep.  I  had  to  come. 
I  knew  I  should  find  you." 

"  I  wanted  you,"  he  said.  "  I  never  knew 
what  night  could  be  till  now.  I  wanted 
you,"  he  repeated. 

They  passed  beneath  the  feathery  foliage 
of  the  giant  acacias.  The  moon  had  set,  but 
the  ruby  window  glowed  and  flamed. 

"You  have  me,  heart's  beloved."  Her 
hand  in  his  stirred. 

"  And  still  I  want  you,"  he  answered. 

It  seemed  to  her  that  a  wind- wave  of 
youth,  the  whole  youth  they  two  had  missed, 
was  sweeping  towards  them  from  some 
immense  doorway  thrown  open  in  the  night, 
from  some  infinite  reservoir  of  strength  and 
sweetness  and  fire  and  dew,  where  the  wings 
of  life  were  for  ever  outspread  and  the  passion 
of  life  was  for  ever  upwelling.  And  that 
great  stream  was  nearing  them,  the  tree 
shadows  swayed  to  and  fro  in  the  advance 
guard  of  its  current,  the  leaves  fluttered  in 
its  first  breath.  All  the  serene  years  of  the 
tranquil  past  were  effaced,  all  the  unrest  of  a 


'In  each  rose-light  the  whole  world's  beauty  was  theirs." 


great  expectancy  shook  her  citadel  of  peace 
to  its  foundations. 

"  Come  !  "  she  cried,  "  let  ns  go  towards 
it." 

"  What  need  ?  It  is  already  here,"  the 
man  answered  her  very  thought. 

Her  eyes  filled  with  the  tears  of  an  un- 
measurable  gladness.  That  spiritual  hurri- 
cane had  welded  thought  to  thought. 


"Our  wedding  night  ..."  she  began. 
"  Never,  never,  before  ..."  She  broke  off. 
Words  had  no  more  use  for  her.  She  drew 
the  man's  hand  across  her  lips— she  let  it 
fall.  There  was  nothing  to  say,  nothing  to 
do ;  she  had  passed  beyond  the  joy  that 
seeks  for  utterance,  past  the  passion  that 
bounds  itself  in  a  caress.  Life  lay  within 
life,  heart  within  heart ;    lips  that  touch, 
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hands  that  hold,  tears,  words — these  were 
but  love's  body,  as  far  removed  from  her 
love  as  the  walls  of  the  temple  from  the 
flame  that  burns  within  it. 

"  We  have  never  lived."  The  man  took 
up  the  thread  of  her  speech,  of  her  muteness. 
"  What  have  we  done  with  all  the  lost  years  ? 
How  have  we  squandered  our  youth — how 
have  we  misspent  our  life-days  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head,  setting  aside  the 
question.     The  past  for  her  was  not. 

"  I  cannot  remember,"  she  smiled.  "  The 
arrears  are  paid."  For  her,  youth,  joy,  love 
lay  in  the  hollow  of  her  hand. 

He  caught  the  contagion  of  her  supreme 
oblivion.  "  Let  us  make  amends  for  all  we 
have  misused,"  he  murmured.  And  then 
for  him  likewise  regret  itself  died. 

The  wind -wave  had  swept  them  to  its 
very  centre,  at  its  centre  the  woman  rested 
her  heart's  folded  wings.  Even  wonder  had 
ceased  ;  she  held  joy  as  her  birthright. 

They  wandered  away  down  streets  that 
seemed  as  famihar  home-places  to  their  feet. 
Every  window  was  dark ;  not  a  light  gleamed 
across  the  river,  not  a  lantern  shone  from 
the  moored  boats  at  the  wharf  side ;  the 
water  that  lapped  their  planks  flowed  under 
the  bridge  like  a  moonstone  set  in  silver. 
Bending  over  the  bridge  parapet,  they 
watched  the  water  as  it  ran  by ;  sometimes 
speech  came  to  one  or  to  the  other,  oftener 
silence  came  to  both.  Far  in  the  east  a 
slow  paleness  gathered,  slowly  it  gilded  itself, 
slowly  the  floating  haze  on  the  horizon 
caught  at  its  edge  the  first  tinge  of  rose,  and 
the  first  cloud-flake  floated,  like  some  red 
petal  of  the  dawn,  across  the  sky.  In  the 
water-mirror  the  shifting  colours  repeated 
themselves,  rose  hues  deepened,  shot  with 
flame  colours,  little  winds  blew  fitfully, 
scattering  the  tinted  thistledown  of  day- 
break clouds  far  and  wide  over  the  heavens. 
A  stronger  breeze  planed  the  opal  surface 
of  the  ripples  into  a  sheet  of  polished 
steel.  There  was  a  rustle  in  the  reed- 
beds,  the  brown-flowered  rushes  shook, 
a  bird  wakened,  then  another,  and  a  swift 
skimmed  the  w^ater.  Night  was  over,  day 
was  at  hand. 

In  each  rose-light  the  whole  world's  beauty 
was  theirs  ;  in  each  little  wind,  the  freshness 
of  all  past  springs  ;  in  each  drifting  scent  of 
clover  from  the  farther  bank,  the  fragrance 
of  all  summer's  blossoms  ;  in  the  touch  of 
hand  to  hand^  the  gold  of  all  desires. 


*'  What  did  you  pay  for  it  ?  "  the  man 
asked  suddenly. 

"  All  life  holds,"  she  said. 

There  was  a  pause. 

"  And  you  ?  "  she  spoke  at  length. 

"  I  ?  I  do  not  know."  His  answer  lagged. 
"  I  paid " 

"  All  that  you  could,  dear  heart,"  she 
ended  his  broken  sentence.  "No  matter 
how  much,  more  can  no  man  give." 

With  one  accord  they  retraced  their  steps 
through  the  still  sleeping  town,  up  by  the 
market-place,  through  the  silent  streets  into 
the  square. 

Swallows  were  darting  about  the  eaves  of 
the  houses,  the  acacia  by  the  Inn,  with  its 
silvered  leaves,  seemed  like  a  ghost-tree 
against  the  grey  wall.  They  turned  on  the 
very  threshold  to  look  back.  The  windows 
of  the  church  were  struck  by  the  first  sun  rays, 
the  ruby  light  was  quenched,  the  whole 
building  was  irradiated  by  shafts  of  gold. 
The  sun  had  risen.  A  swift  shadow,  as  of 
an  immense  fear,  clouded  the  w^oman's  face. 

"  Oh,  my  heart's  beloved  !  "  she  cried. 
"We  are  not  dreaming — say  we  are  not 
dreaming  ?  " 

"  Dreaming  !  "  Her  companion  laughed 
an  untroubled  .  laugh  of  joy.  "  Then  are 
dreams  life's  only  worth  !  " 

He  drew  her  across  the  threshold. 

"  Come  !  "  he  said. 

"  But  the  day — the  day  is  here,"  she 
murmured. 

*  4&  %  *  * 

It  was  a  year  ago.  Once  more  the  fields 
were  white  with  corn,  August  dust  lay  on 
the  hedgerows,  and  the  scent  of  honeysuckle 
and  clover  filled  the  air. 

Through  quiet  English  lanes  a  man  and  a 
woman  were  walking  side  by  side.  A  com- 
panion, a  lad  with  keen  eyes  and  restless 
movements,  was  with  them. 

"  So  you  found  my  lost  town  among  the 
plains  ?  "  he  asked  with  a  glance  of  eager 
inquiry.     "  You  stayed  there  ?  " 

"  One  night,"  the  man  answered  him. 

The  lad  looked  from  one  to  the  other. 
He  laughed  shortly. 

"  I  thought  so,"  he  said. 

Over  the  man,  over  the  woman,  a  change 
had  come.  They  lived  life  as  they  had  lived 
it  before  ;  yet  the  man's  eyes  held  memory 
at  bay,  in  the  w^oman's  lay  an  infinite  regret. 
A  dream  had  passed  over  them — and  was 
gone  I 


THE    GREY    MASTER, 


By    CHARLES    G.    D.    ROBERTS. 


WHY  he  was  so  much  bigger,  more 
powerful,  and  more  implacably 
savage  than  the  other  members  of 
the  grey,  spectral  pack,  which  had  appeared 
suddenly  from  the  north  to  terrorise  their 
lone  and  scattered  clearings,  the  settlers  of 
the  lower  Quah-Davic  Valley  could  not 
guess.  Those  who  were  of  French  descent 
among  them,  and  full  of  the  old  Acadian 
superstitions,  explained  it  simply  enough 
by  saying  he  was  a  loup-garou,  or  "wer- 
wolf," and  resigned  themselves  to  the 
impossibility  of  contending  against  a  creature 
of  such  supernatural  malignity  and  power. 
But  their  fellows  of  English  speech,  having 
no  such  tradition  to  fall  back  upon,  were 
mystified  and  indignant.  The  ordinary 
grey,  or  "  cloudy,"  wolf  of  the  east  they 
knew,  though  he  was  so  rare  south  of 
Labrador  that  few  of  them  had  ever  seen 
one.  They  dismissed  them  all,  indifferently, 
as  "  varmin."  But  this  unaccountable  grey 
ravager  was  bigger  than  any  two  such  wolves, 
fiercer  and  more  dauntless  than  any  ten. 
Though  the  pack  he  led  numbered  no  more 
than  half-a-dozen,  he  made  it  respected  and 
dreaded  through  all  the  wild  leagues  of  the 
Quah-Davic.  To  make  things  worse,  this 
long-flanked,  long-jawed  marauder  was  no 
less  cunning  than  fierce.  When  the  settlers, 
seeking  vengeance  for  sheep,  pigs,  and  cattle 
slaughtered  by  his  pack,  went  forth  to  hunt 


him  with  dogs  and  guns,  it  seemed  that 
there  was  never  a  wolf  in  the  country. 
Nevertheless,  either  that  same  night  or  the 
next,  it  was  long  odds  that  one  or  more  of 
those  same  dogs  who  had  been  officious  in 
the  hunt  would  disappear.  As  for  traps 
and  poisoned  meat,  they  proved  equally 
futile.  They  were  always  visited,  to  be  sure, 
by  the  pack,  at  some  unexpected  and  indeter- 
minable moment,  but  treated  always  with  a 
contumelious  scorn  which  was  doubtless  all 
that  such  clumsy  tactics  merited.  Meanwhile 
the  ravages  went  on,  and  the  children  were 
kept  close  housed  at  night,  and  cool-eyed 
old  woodsmen  went  armed  and  vigilant  along 
the  lonely  roads.  The  French  habitant 
crossed  himself,  and  the  Saxon  cursed  his 
luck  ;  and  no  one  solved  the  mystery. 

Yet,  after  all,  as  Arthur  Kane,  the  young 
schoolmaster  at  Burnt  Brook  Cross-Roads 
began  dimly  to  surmise,  the  solution  was 
quite  simple.  A  lucky  gold-miner,  returning 
from  the  Klondike,  had  brought  with  him 
not  only  gold  and  an  appetite,  but  also  a 
lank,  implacable,  tameless  whelp  from  the 
packs  that  haunt  the  sweeps  of  northern 
timber.  The  whelp  had  gnawed  his  way  to 
freedom.  He  had  found,  fought,  thrashed, 
and  finally  adopted,  a  little  pack  of  his  small, 
eastern  kin.  He  had  thriven,  and  grown  to 
the  strength  and  stature  that  were  his 
rightful  heritage.     And  "the  Grey  Master 
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of  the  Quah-Davic,"  as  Kane  had  dubbed 
him,  was  no  loup-garou,  no  outcast  human 
soul  incarcerate  in  wolf  form,  but  simplj  a 
great  Alaskan  timber-wolf. 

But  this,  when  all  is  said,  is  quite  enough. 
A  wolf  that  can  break  the  back  of  a  full- 
grown  collie  at  one  snap  of  his  jaws,  and 
gallop  off  with  the  carcase  as  if  it  were  a 
chipmunk,  is  about  as  undesirable  a  neigh- 
bour, in  the  night  woods,  as  any  loitp-garou 
ever  devised  by  the  haUtanfs  excitable 
imagination. 

All  up  and  down  the  Quah-Davic  Yalley 
the  dark  spruce  woods  were  full  of  game — 
moose,  deer,  hares,  and  wild  birds  innumer- 
able— with  roving  caribou  herds  on  the  wide 
barren  beyond  the  hill-ridge.  Nevertheless, 
the  great  grey  wolf  would  not  spare  the 
possessions  of  the  settlers.  His  pack  haunted 
the  fringes  of  the  settlements  with  a  needless 
tenacity  which  seemed  to  hold  a  challenge  in 
it,  a  direct  and  insolent  defiance.  And  the 
feeling  of  resentment  throughout  the  Valley 
was  on  the  point  of  crystallising  into  a  con- 
certed campaign  of  vengeance  which  would 
have  left  even  so  cunning  a  strategist  as  the 
Grey  Master  no  choice  but  to  flee  or  fall, 
when  something  took  place  which  quite 
changed  the  course  of  public  sentiment. 
Folk  so  disagreed  about  it  that  all  concerted 
action  became  impossible,  and  each  one  was 
left  to  deal  with  the  elusive  adversary  in  his 
own  way. 

This  was  what  happened. 

In  a  cabin  about  three  miles  from  the 
nearest  neighbour  lived  the  Widow  Baisley, 
alone  with  her  son  Paddy,  a  lad  under 
ten  years  old,  and  little  for  his  age.  One 
midwinter  night  she  was  taken  desperately 
ill,  and  Paddy,  reckless  of  the  terrors  of  the 
midnight  solitudes,  ran  wildly  to  get  help. 
The  moon  was  high  and  full,  and  the  lifeless 
backwoods  road  was  a  narrow,  bright,  white 
thread  between  the  silent  black  masses  of  the 
spruce  forest.  Now  and  then,  as  he 
remembered  afterwards,  his  ear  caught  a 
sound  of  light  feet  following  him  in  the 
dark  beyond  the  roadside.  But  his  plucky 
little  heart  was  too  full  of  panic  grief  about 
his  mother  to  have  any  room  for  fear  as  to 
himself.  Only  the  excited  amazement  of  his 
neighbours,  over  the  fact  that  he  had  made 
the  journey  in  safety,  opened  his  eyes  to  the 
hideous  peril  he  had  come  through.  Willing 
helpers  hurried  back  with  him  to  his  mother's 
bedside.  And  on  the  way  one  of  them,  a 
keen  huntsman  who  had  more  than  once 
pitted  his  woodcraft  in  vain  against  that  of 
the  Grey  Master,  had  the  curiosity  to  step 


off  the  road  and  examine  the  snow  under  the 
thick  spruces.  Perhaps  imagination  misled 
him,  when  he  thought  he  caught  a  glimpse 
of  savage  eyes,  points  of  green  flame,  fading 
off  into  the  black  depths.  But  there  could 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  fresh  tracks  he  found 
in  the  snow.  There  they  were — the  foot- 
prints of  the  pack,  like  those  of  so  many  big 
dogs — and  among  them  the  huge  trail  of 
the  great,  far-striding  leader.  All  the  way, 
almost  from  his  threshold,  these  sinister 
steps  had  paralleled  those  of  the  hurrying 
child.  Close  to  the  edge  of  the  darkness 
they  ran — close,  within  the  distance  of  one 
swift  leap — yet  never  any  closer  I 

Why  had  the  great  grey  wolf,  who  faced 
and  pulled  down  the  bull  moose,  and  from 
whose  voice  the  biggest  dogs  in  the  settle- 
ments ran  like  whipped  curs— why  had  he 
and  his  stealthy  pack  spared  this  easy  prey  ? 
It  was  inexplicable,  though  many  had 
theories  good  enough  to  be  laughed  to  scorn 
by  those  who  had  none.  The  habitants,  of 
course,  had  all  their  superstitions  confirmed, 
and  with  a  certain  respect  and  refinement  of 
horror  added  :  Here  was  a  loup-garou  so 
crafty  as  to  spare,  on  occasion  !  He  must 
be  conciliated,  at  all  costs.  They  would  hunt 
him  no  more,  his  motives  being  so  inexplic- 
able. Let  him  take  a  few  sheep,  or  a  steer, 
now  and  then,  and  remember  that  they,  at 
least,  were  not  troubling  him.  As  for  the 
English-speaking  settlers,  their  enmity  cooled 
down  to  the  point  where  they  could  no 
longer  get  together  any  concentrated  bitter- 
ness. It  was  only  a  big  rascal  of  a  wolf, 
anyway,  scared  to  touch  a  white  man's  child, 
and  certainly  nothing  for  a  lot  of  grown  men 
to  organise  about.  Some  of  the  women 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  a  certain 
delicacy  of  sentiment  had  governed  the 
wolves  in  their  strange  forbearance,  while 
others  honestly  believed  that  the  pack  had 
been  specially  sent  by  Providence  to  guard 
the  child  through  the  forest  on  his  sacred 
errand.  But  all,  whatever  their  views,, 
agreed  in  flouting  the  young  school-teacher's 
uninteresting  suggestion  that  perhaps  the 
wolves  had  not  happened,  at  the  moment,  to 
be  hungry. 

As  it  chanced,  however,  even  this  very 
rational  explanation  of  Kane's  was  far  from 
the  truth.  The  truth  was  that  the  great 
wolf  had  profited  by  his  period  of  captivity 
in  the  hands  of  a  masterful  man.  Into  his 
fine  sagacity  had  penetrated  the  conception — 
hazy  perhaps,  but  none  the  less  effective — that 
man's  vengeance  would  be  irresistible  and 
inescapable  if   once  fairly    aroused.      This 
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conception  he  had  enforced  upon  the  pack. 
It  was  enough.  For,  of  course,  even  to  the 
most  elementary  intelhgence  among  the 
hunting,  fighting  kindreds  of  the  wild,  it  was 
patent  that  the  surest  way  to  arouse  man's 
vengeance  would  be  to  attack  man's  young. 
The  intelligence  lying  behind  the  wide-arched 
skull  of  the  Grey  Master  was  equal  to  more 
intricate  and  less  obvious  conclusions  than 
that. 

Among  all  the  scattered  inhabitants  of  the 
Quah-Davic  Valley,  there  was  no  one  who 
devoted   quite   so   much    attention    to    the 
wonderful  grey  wolf  as  did  the  young  school- 
teacher.    His  life  at  the  Burnt' Brook  Cross- 
Roads,  his  labours  at  the  little  Burnt  Brook 
School,   were  neither 
so    exacting    nor    so 
exciting  but  that  he 
had  time  on  his  hands. 
His  preferred  expedi- 
ents for  spending  that 
time    were    hunting, 
and  studying  the  life 
of  the  wild  kindreds. 
He  was  a  good  shot 
with    both   rifle   and 
camera,  and  would 
serve  himself  with  one 
weapon  or  the  other 
as   the    mood    seized 
him.     When  life,  or 
his    dinner,   went  ill 
with   him,  or  he 
found  himself  fretting 
hopelessly  for   the 
metropolitan     excite- 
ment of   the  little 
college  city  where  he 
had  been  educated,  he 
would  choose  his  rifle. 
And  so  wide-reaching,  so  mysterious,  are  the 
ties  which  enmesh  all  created  beings,  that  it 
would  seem  to  even  matters  up  and  relieve 
his  feelings  wonderfully  just  to  kill  some- 
thing, if  only  a  rabbit  or  a  weasel. 

But  at  other  times  he  preferred  the  camera. 

Naturally  Kane  was  interested  in  the 
mysterious  grey  wolf  more  than  in  all  the 
other  prowlers  of  the  Quah-Davic  put 
together.  He  was  quite  unreasonably  glad 
when  the  plans  for  a  concerted  campaign 
^^q^inst  the  marauder  so  suddenly  fell  through. 
Ihat  so  individual  a  beast  should  have  its 
career  cut  short  by  an  angry  settler's  bullet, 
to  avenge  a  few  ordinary  pigs  or  sheep,  was 
a  thmg  he  could  hardly  contemplate  with 
patience.  To  scatter  the  pack  would  be  to 
rob  the  Quah-Davic  solitudes  of  half  their 
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romance.  He  determined  to  devote  himself 
to  a  study  of  the  great  wolf's  personality  and 
characteristics,  and  to  foil,  as  far  as  this 
could  be  done  without  making  himself  un- 
popular, such  plots  as  might  be  laid  for  the 
beast's  undoing. 

^  Recognising,  however,  that  this  friendly 
mterest  might  not  be  reciprocated,  Kane 
chose  his  rifle  rather  than  his  camera  as  a 
weapon,  on  those  stinging,  blue-white  nights 
when  he  went  forth  to  seek  knowledge  of  the 
grey  wolf's  ways.  His  rifle  was  a  well-tried 
repeating  Winchester,  and  he  carried  a  light, 
short-handled  axe  in  his  belt  besides  the 
regulation  knife  ;  so  he  had  no  serious  mis- 
givings as  he  trod  the  crackling,  moonht 
snow  beneath  the 
moose -hide  webbing 
of  his  snowshoes.  But 
not  being  utterly  fool- 
hardy, he  kept  to  the 
open  stretches  of 
meadow,  or  river-bed, 
or  snow-buried  lake, 
rather  than  in  the 
close  shadows  of  the 
forest. 

But  now,  when  he 
was  so  expectant,  the 
wolf-pack   seemed   to 
find  business  else- 
where.      For    nights 
not  a  howl  had  been 
heard,    not    a    fresh 
track    found,    within 
miles  of  Burnt  Brook 
Cross-Roads.      Then, 
remembering    that  a 
watched  pot  takes 
long    to    boil,    Kane 
took  fishing-lines  and 
bait,  and  w^ent  up  the  wide,  w^hite  brook-bed 
to   the   deep   lake   in   the   hills   whence    it 
launches  its  shallow  flood  towards  the  Quah- 
Davic.      He  took  with  him  also  for  com- 
panionship,   since    this    time    he  was    not 
wolf-hunting,  a   neighbour's  dog  that   was 
for  ever  after  him — a  useless,  yellow  lump 
of    mongrel    dog-flesh,    but    friendly    and 
silent.      After  building  a   hasty  shelter  of 
spruce  boughs  some  distance  out  from  shore, 
in   the    flooding    light,   he    chopped    holes 
through  the  ice  and  fell  to  fishing  for  the 
big  lake   trout  that   inhabited   those    deep 
waters.     He  had  luck.     And  soon,  absorbed 
in  the  new  excitement,  he  had  forgotten  all 
about  the  great  grey  wolf. 

It  was  late,  for  Kane  had  slept  the  early 
part   of   the   night,   waiting    for    moonrise 
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before  starting  on  his  expedition.  The  air 
was  tingling  with  windless  cold,  and  ghostly 
white  with  the  light  of  a  crooked,  waning 
moon.  Suddenly,  without  a  sound,  the  dog 
crept  close  against  Kane's  legs.  Kane  felt 
him  tremble.  Looking  up  sharply,  his  eyes 
fell  on  a  tall,  grey  form,  sitting  erect  on  the 
tip  of  a  naked  point,  not  a  hundred  yards 
away,  and  staring,  not  at  him,  but  at  the 
moon. 

In  spite  of  himself,  Kane  felt  a  pricking 
in  his  cheeks,  a  creeping  of  the  skin  under 
his  hair.  The  apparition  was  so  sudden,  and, 
above  all,  the  cool  ignoring  of  his  presence 
was  so  disconcerting.  Moreover,  through 
that  half-sinister  light,  his  long  muzzle  up- 
stretched  towards  the  moon,  and  raised  as  he 
was  a  little  above  the  level  on  which  Kane 
was  standing,  the  wolf  looked  unnaturally 
and  impossibly  tall.  Kane  had  never  heard 
of  a  wolf  acting  in  this  cool,  self-possessed, 
arrogantly  confident  fashion,  and  his  mind 
reverted  obstinately  to  the  outworn  super- 
stitions of  his  habitants  friends.  But,  after 
all,  it  was  this  wolf,  not  an  ordinary,  brush- 
fence  wolf,  that  he  was  so  anxious  to  study  ; 
and  the  unexpected  was  just  what  he  had 
most  reason  to  expect !  He  was  getting 
what  he  came  for. 

Kane  knew  thafc  the  way  to  study  the  wild 
creatures  was  to  keep  still  and  make  no  noise. 
So  he  stiffened  into  instant  immobility,  and 
regretted  that  he  had  brought  the  dog  with 
him.  But  he  need  not  have  worried  about 
the  dog,  for  that  intelligent  animal  showed 
no  desire  to  attract  the  Grey  Master's  notice. 
He  was  crouched  behind  Kane's  legs,  and 
motionless  except  for  his  shuddering. 

For  several  minutes  no  one  stirred — 
nothing  stirred  in  all  that  frozen  world. 
Then,  feeling  the  cold  begin  to  creep  in  upon 
him  in  the  stillness,  Kane  had  to  lift  his 
thick-gloved  hands  to  chafe  his  ears.  He 
did  it  cautiously,  but  the  caution  was  super- 
fluous. The  great  wolf  apparently  had  no 
objection  to  his  moving  as  much  as  he  liked. 
Once,  indeed,  those  green,  lambent  eyes 
flamed  over  him,  but  casually,  in  making  a 
swift  circuit  of  the  shores  of  the  lake  and 
the  black  fringe  of  the  firs  ;  but  for  all  the 
interest  which  their  owner  vouchsafed  him, 
Kane  might  as  well  have  been  a  juniper  bush. 

Knowing  very  well,  however,  that  this 
elaborate  indifference  could  not  be  other 
than  feigned,  Kane  was  patient,  determined 
to  find  out  what  the  game  was.  At  the 
same  time,  he  could  not  help  the  strain 
beginning  to  tell  on  him.  Where  was  the 
rest  of  the  pack  ?     From  time  to  time  he 


glanced  searchingly  over  his  shoulder  towards 
the  all-concealing  fir-woods. 

At  last,  as  if  considering  himself  utterly 
alone,  the  great  wolf  opened  his  jaws, 
stretched  back  his  neck,  and  began  howling 
his  shrill,  terrible  serenade  to  the  moon.  As 
soon  as  he  paused,  came  far-off  nervous 
barkings  and  yelpings  from  dogs  who  hated 
and  trembled  in  the  scattered  clearings. 
But  no  wolf -howl  made  reply.  The  pack, 
for  all  the  sign  they  gave,  might  have 
vanished  off  the  earth.  And  Kane  wondered 
what  strong  command  from  their  leader 
could  have  kept  them  silent  when  all  their 
ancient  instincts  bade  them  answer. 

As  if  well  satisfied  with  his  music,  the 
great  wolf  continued  to  beseech  the  moon  so 
persistently  that  at  last  Kane  lost  patience. 
He  wanted  more  variety  in  the  programme. 
Muttering :  "  I'll  see  if  I  can't  rattle  your 
fine  composure  a  bit,  my  friend  !  "  he  raised 
his  rifle  and  sent  a  bullet  whining  over  the 
wolf's  head.  The  wolf  cocked  his  ears 
slightly  and  looked  about  carelessly,  as  if  to 
say :  "  What's  that  ?  "  then  coolly  resumed 
his  serenade. 

Nettled  by  such  ostentatious  nonchalance, 
Kane  drove  another  bullet  into  the  snow 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  wolf's  forefeet. 
This  proved  more  effective.  The  great 
beast  looked  down  at  the  place  where  the 
ball  had  struck,  sniffed  at  it  curiously,  got 
up  on  all  fours,  and  turned  and  stared 
steadily  at  Kane  for  perhaps  half  a  minute. 
Kane  braced  himself  for  a  possible  onslaught. 
But  it  never  came.  Whirling  lightly,  the 
Grey  Master  turned  his  back  on  the  disturber 
of  his  song,  and  trotted  away  slowly,  without 
once  looking  back.  He  did  not  make 
directly  for  the  cover,  but  kept  in  full  view 
and  easy  gunshot  for  several  hundred  yards. 
Then  he  disappeared  into  the  blackness  of 
the  spruce  woods.  Thereupon  the  yellow 
mongrel,  emerging  from  his  shelter  behind 
Kane's  legs,  pranced  about  on  the  snow 
before  him  with  every  sign  of  admiration 
and  relief. 

But  Kane  was  too  puzzled  to  be  altogether 
relieved.  It  was  not  according  to  the  books 
for  any  wolf,  great  or  small,  to  conduct  him- 
self in  this  supercilious  fashion.  Looking 
back  along  the  white  bed  of  the  brook,  the 
path  by  which  he  must  return,  he  saw  that 
the  sinking  of  the  moon  would  very  soon 
involve  it  in  thick  shadow.  This  was  not  as 
he  wished  it.  He  had  had  enough  of  fishing. 
Gathering  up  his  now  frozen  prizes,  and 
strapping  the  bag  that  contained  them  over 
his  shoulder,  so  as  to  leave  both  hands  free, 
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"  His  lorii^  muzzle  iipstretched  towards  the  moon." 

lie  set  out  for  home  at  the  long,  dehberate, 
yet  rapid  lope  of  the  experienced  snow- 
shoer  ;  and  the  yellow  dog,  confidence  in  his 


companion's  prowess  now 
thoroughly  established, 
trotted  on  heedlessly  three 
or  four  paces  ahead. 

Already  the  shadow  of  the 
woods  lay  half-way  across 
the  bed  of  the  brook,  but 
down  the  middle  of  the  strip 
of  brightness,  still  some  five 
or  six  paces  in  breadth,  Kane 
swung  steadily.  As  he  went, 
he  kept  a  sharp  eye  on  the 
shadowed  edge  of  his  path. 
He  liad  gone  perhaps  a  mile, 
when  all  at  once  he  felt  a 
tingling  at  the  roots  of  his 
hair,  which  seemed  to  tell 
him  he  was  being  watched 
from  the  darkness.  Peer  as 
he  would,  however,  he  could 
catch  no  hint  of  moving 
forms  ;  strain  his  ears  as  he 
might,  he  could  hear  no 
whisper  of  following  feet. 
Moreover,  he  trusted  to  the 
keener  senses,  keener  in- 
stincts, of  the  dog,  to  give 
him  warning  of  any  furtive 
approach  ;  and  the  dog  was 
obviously  at  ease. 

He  was  just  beginning  to 
execrate  himself  for  letting 
his  nerves  get  too  much  on 
edge,  when  suddenly  out  from 
the  black  branches  just  ahead 
shot  a  long,  spectral  shape 
and  fell  upon  the  dog. 
There  was  one  choked  yelp 
—  and  the  dog  and  the 
terrible  shape  vanished 
together,  back  into  the  black- 
ness. 

It  was  all  so  instantane- 
ous that  before  Kane  could 
get  his  rifle  up  they  were 
gone.  Startled  and  furious, 
he  fired  at  random,  three 
times,  into  cover.  Then  he 
steadied  himself,  remember- 
ing that  the  number  of 
cartridges  in  his  chamber 
was  not  unlimited.  Seeing 
to  it  that  his  axe  and  knife 
were  both  loose  for  instant 
action,  he  stopped  and 
replenished  his  Winchester. 
Then  he  Jiurried  on  as  fast  as  he  could 
without  betraying  haste. 

As  he  went,  he  was  soon  vividly  conscious 
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that  the  wolves— not  the  Grey  Master  alone, 
but  the  whole  pack  also — were  keeping  pace 
with  him  through  the  soundless  dark  beyond 
the  rim  of  the  spruces.  But  not  a  hint  of 
their  grim  companioning  could  he  see  or 
hear.  He  felt  it  merely  in  the  creeping  of 
his  skin,  the  elemental  stirring  of  the  hair  at 
the  back  of  his  neck.  From  moment  to 
moment  he  expected  the  swift  attack,  the 
battle  for  his  life.  But  he  was  keyed  up  to 
it.  It  was  not  fear  that  made  his  nerves 
tingle,  but  the  tense,  trembling  excitement  of 
the  situation.  Even  against  those  strange, 
hidden  forces  of  the  forest,  his  spirit  felt 
sure  of  victory.  He  felt  as  if  his  rifle  would 
go  up  and  speak,  almost  of  itself,  unerringly 
at  the  first  instant  of  attack,  even  before 
the  adversary  broke  into  view.  But  through 
all  the  drawn-out  length  of  those  last  three 
miles  his  hidden  adversaries  gave  no  sign, 
save  that  once  a  dead  branch,  concealed 
under  the  snow,  snapped  sharply.  His  rifle 
was  at  his  shoulder,  it  seemed  to  him,  almost 
before  the  sound  reached  his  ear.  But 
nothing  came  of  it.  Then  a  panic-mad 
rabbit,  stretched  straight  out  in  flight, 
darted  across  the  fast  narrowing  brightness 
of  his  path.  But  nothing  followed.  And  at 
last,  after  what  seemed  to  him  hours,  he 
came  out  upon  the  open  pastures  overlooking 
Burnt  Brook  Settlement.  Here  he  ran  on  a 
little  way  ;  and  then,  because  the  strain  had 
been  great,  he  sat  down  suddenly  upon  a 
convenient  stump  and  burst  into  a  peal  of 
laughter  which  must  have  puzzled  the  wolves 
beyond  measure. 

After  this,  though  well  aware  that  the 
Grey  Master's  inexplicable  forbearance  had 
saved  him  a  battle  which,  for  all  his  con- 
fidence, might  quite  conceivably  have  gone 
against  him,  Kane's  interest  in  the  mysterious 
beast  was  uncompromisingly  hostile.  He  was 
bitter  on  account  of  the  dog.  He  felt  that 
the  great  wolf  had  put  a  dishonour  upon 
him ;  and  for  a  few  days  he  was  no  longer 
the  impartial  student  of  natural  history, 
but  the  keen,  primitive  hunter  with  the 
blood-lust  hot  in  his  veins.  Then  this  mood 
passed,  or,  rather,  underwent  a  change. 
He  decided  that  the  Grey  Master  was,  indeed, 
too  individual  a  beast  to  be  just  snuffed  out, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  far  too  dangerous  to 
be  left  at  liberty. 

And  now  all  the  thought  and  effort  that 
could  be  spared  from  his  daily  duties  at  the 
Cross-Roads  were  bent  to  the  problem  of 
capturing  the  great  wolf  alive.  He  would 
be  doing  a  service  to  the  whole  Quah-Davic 
Valley.     And  he  would  have  the  pleasure  of 


presenting  the  splendid  captive  to  his  college 
town,  at  that  time  greatly  interested  in  the 
modest  beginnings  of  a  zoological  garden 
which  its  citizens  were  striving  to  inaugurate. 
It  thrilled  his  fancy  to  imagine  a  tin  placard 
on  the  front  of  a  cage  in  the  little  park, 
bearing  the  inscription — 

Cakis  Occidentalis. 

Eastern  North  America. 

Presented  by  Arthur  Kane,  Esq. 

After  a  few  weeks  of  assiduous  trapping, 
however,  Kane  felt  bound  to  acknowledge  that 
this  modest  ambition  of  his  seemed  remote 
from  fulfilment.  Every  kind  of  trap  he 
could  think  of,  that  would  take  a  beast  alive, 
he  tried  in  every  kind  of  way.  And  having 
run  the  whole  insidious  gamut,  he  would 
turn  patiently  to  run  it  all  over  again.  Of 
course,  the  result  was  inevitable,  for  no 
beast,  not  even  such  x\  one  as  the  Grey 
Master,  is  a  match,  in  the  long  run,  for  a 
man  who  is  in  earnest.  Yet  Kane's  triumph, 
when  it  blazed  upon  his  startled  eyes  at  last, 
was  indirect.  In  avoiding,  and  at  the  same 
time  uncovering  and  making  mock  of,  Kane's 
traps,  the  great  wolf  put  his  foot  into  another, 
a  powerful  bear-trap,  which  a  cunning  old 
trapper  had  hidden  near  by,  without  bait. 
The  trap  was  secured  to  a  tree  by  a  stout 
chain — and  rage,  strain,  tear  as  he  might, 
the  Grey  Master  found  himself  snared.  In 
his  silent  fury  he  would  probably  have 
gnawed  off  the  captive  foot,  for  the  sake  of 
freedom.  But  before  he  came  to  that,  Kane 
arrived  and  occupied  his  attention  fully. 

Kane's  disappointment,  at  finding  the 
splendid  prize  in  another  trap  than  his  own, 
was  but  momentary.  He  knew  his  successful 
rival  would  readily  part  with  his  claims,  for 
due  consideration.  But  he  was  pvizzled  as 
to  what  should  be  done  in  the  immediate 
emergency.  He  wanted  to  go  back  home 
for  help,  for  ropes,  straps,  and  a  muzzle  with 
which  he  had  provided  himself  ;  but  he  was 
afraid  lest,  in  his  absence,  the  trapper  might 
arrive  and  shoot  the  captive,  for  the  sake  of 
the  pelt  and  the  bounty.  In  his  uncertainty 
he  waited,  hoping  that  the  trapper  might 
come  soon  ;  and  by  way  of  practice  for  the 
serious  enterprise  that  would  come  later,  as 
well  as  to  direct  the  prisoner's  mind  a  little 
from  his  painful  predicament,  Kane  began 
trying  to  lasso  him  with  a  coil  of  heavy  cord 
which  he  carried. 

His  efforts  in  this  direction  were  not 
altogether  successful,  but  the  still  fury  which 
they  aroused    in    the    great   wolf's    breast 
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doubtless  obscured  the  mordant  anguish  in 
his  foot.  One  terrific  leap  at  his  enemy, 
resulting  in  an  ignominious  overthrow  as  the 
chain  stopped  him  in  mid-air,  had  convinced 
the  subtle  beast  of  the  vanity  of  such  tactics. 
Crouching  back,  he  eyed  his  adversary  in 
silence,  with  eyes  whose  hatred  seemed  to 
excoriate.     But  whenever  the  running  noose 


"  I  reckon  well  show  the  varmint  now  as 
how  he  ain't  no  loup-garou  !  "  he  remarked, 
lightly  swinging  his  axe. 

But  Kane  hastily  intervened. 

"  Please  don't  kill  him,  Dave  !  "  he  begged. 
"  /  want  him,  bad  !  What'll  you  take^'for 
him  ?  "  ^ 

"  Just  as  he  stands  ?  "  demanded  the  old 


'Then  the  second  puma  pounced,  with  a  screech.' 


at  the  end  of  the  cord  came  coiling  swiftly 
at  his  head,  with  one  lightning  snap  of  his 
long  teeth  he  would  sever  it  as  with  a  knife. 
By  the  time  Kane  had  grown  tired  of  this 
diversion  the  cord  was  so  full  of  knots  that 
no  noose  would  any  longer  run. 

But^  at  this  point  the  old  trapper  came 
slouching  up  on  his  snowshoes,  a  twinkle  of 
elation  in  his  chrewd,  frosty,  blue  eyes. 


trapper,  with  a  chuckle.  "  I  ain't  a-goin'  to 
deliver  the  goods  to  yer  door,  ye  know  ! " 

"No,"  laughed  Kane,  "just  as  he  stands, 
right  here  !  " 

"  Well,  seein'  as  it's  you,  I  don't  want  no 
more'n  what  his  pelt'ld  fetch,  an'  the  bounty 
on  his  nose,"  answered  the  trapper. 

"  All  right,"  said  Kane.  "  You  wait  here 
a  bit,  will  you,  an'  keep  him  amused  so's  he 
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won't  gnaw  his  paw  off  ;  an'  I'll  run  back  to 
the  Cross-Koads  and  get  some  rope  and 
things  I  guess  I'll  be  needing." 

When  he  got  back  with  rope,  straps,  a  big 
mastiff-muzzle,  and  a  toboggan,  he  found 
Dave  in  a  very  bad  humour  and  calling  the 
watchful,  silent,  crouching  beast  hard  names. 
In  his  efforts  to  amuse  himself  bj  stirring 
that  imperturbable  and  sinister  quiet  into 
action,  he  had  come  just  within  the  range  of 
the  Grey  Master's  spring.  Swift  as  that 
spring  was,  that  of  the  alert  backwoodsman 
was  just  swift  enough  to  elude  it — in  part. 
Dave's  ow^n  hide  had  escaped,  but  his  heavy 
jacket  of  homespun  had  had  the  back  ripped 
clean  out  of  it. 

But  now,  for  all  his  matchless  strength, 
courage  and  craft,  the  Grey  Master's  game 
was  played  out.  The  fickle  Fates  of  the  wild 
had  pronounced  against  him.  He  could  not 
parry  two  flying  nooses  at  once.  And 
presently,  having  been  choked  for  a  few 
moments  into  unconsciousness,  he  awoke  to 
find  himself  bound  so  that  he  could  not 
move  a  leg,  and  his  mighty  jaws  imprisoned 
in  a  strange  cage  of  straps  and  steel.  He 
was  tied  into  the  toboggan,  and  being 
dragged  swiftly  through  the  forest — that 
free  forest  of  which  he  had  so  long  felt 
himself  master — at  the  heels  of  his  two 
conquerors.  His  only  poor  consolation  was 
that  the  hideous,  crunching  thing  had  been 
removed  from  his  bleeding  paw,  which, 
however,  anguished  cruelly  for  the  soothing 
of  his  tongue. 

II. 

During  the  strenuous  and  dangerous  weeks 
while  Kane  was  jailer  to  his  dreaded  captive, 
his  respect  for  the  grim  beast's  tameless 
spirit  by  no  means  diminished  ;  bufc  he  had 
no  shadow  of  misgiving  as  to  the  future  to 
which  he  destined  his  victim.  He  felt  that 
in  sending  the  incomparable  wolf  to  the 
gardens,  where  he  would  be  w^ell  cared  for, 
and  at  the  same  time  an  educative  influence, 
he  was  being  both  just  and  kind.  And  it 
was  with  feelings  of  unmixed  delight  that  he 
received  a  formal  resolution  of  gratitude 
from  the  zoological  society  for  his  valued 
and  in  some  respects  unique  donation. 

It  was  about  a  year  and  a  half  later  that 
Kane  had  occasion  to  revisit  the  city  of  his 
Alma  Mater.  As  soon  as  possible  he  hurried 
to  inspect  the  little  gardens,  which  had 
already  marched  so  far  towards  success  as  to 
be  familiarly  styled  "The  Zoo."  There 
were  two  or  three  paddocks  of  deer,  of 
different  North  American  species — for   the 


society  was  inclined  to  specialise  on  the  wild 
kindreds  of  native  origin.  There  were 
moose,  caribou,  a  couple  of  bears,  raccoons, 
foxes,  porcupines,  two  splendid  pumas,  a 
rather  flea-bitten  and  toothless  tiger,  and  the 
Grey  Master,  solitary  in  his  cage  ! 

A  sure  instinct  led  Kane  straight  to  that 
cage,  which  immediately  adjoined  the  big 
double  cage  of  the  pumas.  As  he  approached, 
he  caught  sight  of  a  tall,  grey  shape  pacing, 
pacing,  pacing,  pacing,  to  and  fro  behind  the 
bars  with  a  sort  of  measured  restlessness  that 
spoke  an  immeasurable  monotony.  When 
lie  reached  the  front  of  the  cage,  Kane  saw 
that  the  great  wolf's  eyes  were  noting  nothing 
of  what  w^as  about  him,  but  dim  with  some 
far-off  vision.  As  he  marked  the  look  in 
them,  and  thought  of  what  they  must  be 
remembering  and  aching  for,  his  heart  began 
to  smite  him.  He  felt  his  first  pang  of  self- 
reproach,  for  having  doomed  to  ignominious 
exile  and  imprisonment  this  splendid  creature 
who  had  deserved,  at  least,  to  die  free.  As 
he  mused  over  this  point,  half  angrily,  the 
Grey  Master  suddenly  paused,  and  his  thin 
nostrils  wrinkled.  Perhaps  there  still  clung 
about  Kane's  clothes  some  scent  of  the  spruce 
woods,  some  pungent  breath  of  the  cedar 
swamps.  He  turned  and  looked  Kane 
straight  in  the  eyes. 

There  was  unmistakable  recognition  in 
that  deep  stare.  There  was  also,  to  Kane's 
sensitive  imagination,  a  tameless  hate  and 
an  unspeakable  but  dauntless  despair.  Con- 
victed in  his  own  mind  of  a  gross  and 
merciless  misunderstanding  of  his  wild  kin- 
dreds, whom  he  professed  to  know  so  well, 
he  glanced  up  and  saw  the  painted  placard 
staring  down  at  him,  exactly  as  he  had 
anticipated — 

Canis  Occidentalis. 

Eastern  North  America. 

Presented  by  Arthur  Kane,  Esq. 

The  sight  sickened  him.  He  had  a  foolish 
impulse  to  tear  it  down  and  to  abase  himself 
with  a  plea  for  pardon  before  the  silent 
beast  behind  the  bars.  But  when  he  looked 
again,  the  Grey  Master  had  turned  away,  and 
was  once  more,  with  indrawn,  far-off  vision 
in  his  eyes,  pacing,  pacing,  pacing  to  and  fro. 
Kane  felt  overwhelmed  with  the  intolerable 
weariness  of  it,  as  if  it  had  been  going  on, 
just  like  that,  ever  since  he  had  pronounced 
this  doom  upon  his  vanquished  adversary, 
and  as  if  it  would  go  on  like  that  for  ever. 
In  vain  by  coaxing  word,  by  sharp,  sudden 
whistle,  by  imitations  of  owl,  loon,  and  deer 
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calls,  which  brought  all  the  boys  in  the 
place  admiringly  about  him,  did  he  strive  to 
catch  again  the  attention  of  the  captive. 
But  not  once  more,  even  for  the  fleeting 
fraction  of  a  second,  would  the  Grey  Master 
turn  his  eyes.  And  presently,  angry  and 
self-reproachful,  Kane  turned  on  his  heel 
and  went  home,  pursued  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  small  boys. 

After  this,  Kane  went  nearly  every  day  to 
the  little  "  Zoo  "  ;  but  never  again  did  he 
win  the  smallest  hint  of  notice  from  the 
Grey  Master.  And  ever  that  tireless  pacing 
smote  him  with  bitterest  self-reproach.  Half 
unconsciously,  he  made  it  a  sort  of  penance, 
to  go  and  watch  his  victim,  till  at  last  he 
found  himself  indulging  in  sentimental, 
idiotic  notions  of  trying  to  ransom  the 
prisoner.  Kealising  that  any  such  attempt 
would  make  him  supremely  ridiculous,  and 
that  such  a  dangerous  and  powerful  creature 
could  not  be  set  free  anywhere,  he  consoled 
himself  with  a  resolve  that  never  again  would 
he  take  captive  any  of  the  freedom-loving, 
tameless  kindreds  of  the  wilderness.  He 
would  kill  them  and  have  cleanly  done  with 
it,  or  leave  them  alone. 

One  morning,  thinking  to  break  the  spell 
of  that  eternal,  hopeless  pacing  by  catching 
the  Grey  Master  at  his  meals,  Kane  went  up 
to  the  gardens  very  early,  before  any  of  the 
usual  visitors  had  arrived.  He  found  that 
the  animals  had  already  been  fed.  The 
cages  were  being  cleaned.  He  congratulated 
himself  on  his  opportune  arrival,  for  this 
would  give  him  a  new  insight  into  the  ways 
of  the  beasts  with  their  keepers. 

The  head-keeper,  as  it  chanced,  was  a  man 
of  long  experience  with  wild  animals,  in  one 
of  the  chief  zoological  parks  of  the  country. 
Long  familiarity,  however,  had  given  him 
that  most  dangerous  gift,  contempt.  And 
he  had  lost  his  position  through  that  fault 
most  unforgivable  in  an  animal  keeper, 
drunkenness.  Owing  to  this  fact,  the  in- 
experienced authorities  of  this  little  "  Zoo  " 
had  been  able  to  obtain  his  services  at  a 
comparatively  moderate  wage — and  were 
congratulating  themselves  on  the  possession 
of  a  treasure. 

On  this  particular  morning,  Biddell  was 
not  by  any  means  himself.  He  was  cleaning 
the  cage  of  the  two  pumas,  and  making  at 
the  same  time  desperate  efforts  to  keep  his 
faculties  clear  and  avoid  betraying  his  con- 
dition. The  two  big  cats  seemed  to  observe 
nothing  peculiar  in  his  manner,  and  obeyed 
nim,  sulkily,  as  usual;  but  Kane  noticed 
that  the  great  wolf,  though  pacing  up  and 


down  accordmg  to  his  custom,  had  his  eyes 
on  the  man  m  the  next  cage,  instead  of  upon 
his  own  secret  visions.  Biddell  had  driven 
the  two  pumas  back  through  the  door  which 
led  from  the  open  cage  to  the  room  which 
served  them  for  a  den,  and  closed  the  door 
on  them.  Then,  having  finished  his  duties 
there,  he  unfastened  the  strong  door  between 
this  cage  and  that  of  the  Grey  Master,  and 
stepped  through,  leaving  the  door  slightly 
ajar. 

Biddell  was  armed,  of  course,  with  a  heavy- 
pronged  fork,  but  he  carried  it  carelessly  as 
he  went  about  his  work,  as  if  he  had  long 
since  taught  the  sombre  wolf  to  keep  at  a 
distance.  But  to-day  the  wolf  acted  curiously. 
He  backed  away  in  silence,  as  usual,  but 
eyed  the  man  fixedly  with  a  look  which,  as  it 
seemed  to  Kane,  showed  anything  rather 
than  fear.  The  stiff  hair  rose  slightly  along 
his  neck  and  massive  shoulders.  Kane  could 
not  help  congratulating  himself  that  he  was 
not  in  the  keeper's  place.  But  he  felt  sure 
everything  was  all  right,  as  Biddell  was 
supposed  to  know  his  business. 

When  Biddell  came  to  the  place  where  the 
wolf  was  standing,  the  latter  made  way  re- 
luctantly, still  backing,  and  staring  with  that 
sinister  fixity  which  Kane  found  so  impres- 
sive. ^  He  wondered  if  Biddell  noticed.  He 
was  just  on  the  point  of  speaking  to  him 
about  it,  through  the  bars,  when  he  chanced 
to  glance  aside  to  the  cage  of  the  pumas. 
Biddell,  in  his  foggy  state  of  mind,  had  for- 
gotten to  close  an  inner  door  connecting  the 
two  rooms  in  the  rear.  The  pumas  had 
quietly  passed  through,  and  emerged  again 
into  their  cage  by  the  further  entrance. 
Catching  sight  of  the  door  into  the  wolf's 
cage  standing  ajar,  they  had  crept  up  to  it ; 
and  now,  with  one  great  noiseless  paw,  the 
leader  of  the  two  was  softly  pushing  it 
open. 

Kane  gave  an  inarticulate  yell  of  warning. 
No  words  were  needed  to  translate  that 
warning  to  the  keeper,  who  was  sobered 
completely  as  he  flashed  round  and  saw  what 
was  happening.  With  a  sharp  command  he 
rushed  to  drive  the  pumas  back  and  close 
the  gate.  But  one  was  already  through,  and 
the  other  blocked  the  way. 

At  this  tense  instant,  while  Kane  glanced 
swiftly  aside  to  see  if  any  help  were  in  sight, 
the  Grey  Master  launched  himself  across  the 
cage.  Kane  could  not  see  distinctly,  so 
swiftly  did  it  happen,  whether  the  man  or 
the  intruding  puma  was  the  object  of  that 
mad  rush.  But  in  the  next  second  the  man 
was  down,  on  his  face,  with  the  silent  wolf 
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and  the  screeching  puma  locked  in  a  death 
grapple  on  top  of  him. 

Horrified,  and  yelling  for  help,  Kane  tore 
at  the  bars,  but  there  was  no  way  of  getting 
in,  the  door  being  locked.  He  saw  that  the 
wolf  had  secured  a  hold  upon  the  puma's 
throat,  but  that  the  great  cat's  claws  were 
doing  deadly  work.  Then  the  second  puma 
pounced,  with  a  screech,  upon  the  Grey 
Master's  back,  bearing  him  down. 

At  this  moment  Biddell  rolled  out  from 
under  the  raving,  writhing  heap,  and  stag- 
gered to  his  feet,  bleeding,  but  apparently 
uninjured.  With  his  fork  and  his  booted 
foot  he  threw  himself  upon  the  combatants 
furiously,  striving  to  separate  them.  After 
what  seemed  to  Kane  an  age  he  succeeded 
in  forcing  off  the  second  puma  and  driving 
it  through  the  gate,  which  he  shut.  Then 
he  returned  to  the  fight. 

But  he  had  little  more  to  do  now,  for  the 
fight  was  over.  Though  no  wolf  is  supposed 
to  be  a  fair  match  for  a  puma,  the  Grey 
Master,  with  his  enormous  strength  and 
subtle  craft,  might  perhaps  have  held  his 
own  against  his  first  antagonist  alone.  But 
against  the  two  he  was  powerless.  The  puma, 
badly  torn,  now  crouched  snarling  upon  his 
unresisting  body.  Biddell  forced  the  victor 
off  and  drove  him  into  a  corner,  where  he 


lay  lashing  his  sides  with  heavy,  twitching 
tail. 

The  keeper  was  sober  enough  now.  One 
long  look  at  the  great  wolf's  body  satisfied 
him  it  was  all  over.  He  turned  and  saw 
Kane's  white  face  pressed  against  the  bars. 
With  a  short  laugh  he  shook  himself,  to 
make  sure  he  was  all  sound,  then  pushed  the 
body  of  the  Grey  Master  gently  with  his 
foot.  Yet  there  was  respect,  not  disrespect, 
in  the  gesture. 

"  I  wouldn't  have  had  that  happen  for  a 
thousand  dollars,  Mr.  Kane ! "  said  he  in  a 
voice  of  keen  regret.  "That  was  a  great 
beast,  an'  we'll  never  get  another  wolf  to 
match  him." 

Kane  was  on  the  point  of  saying  that  it 
would  not  have  happened  but  for  certain 
circumstances  which  it  was  unnecessary  for 
him  to  specify.  He  realised,  however,  that 
he  was  glad  it  had  happened,  glad  the  long 
pacing,  pacing,  pacing  was  at  an  end,  glad 
the  load  of  his  self-reproach  was  lifted  off. 
So  he  said  something  quite  different. 

"  Well,  Biddell,  he's  free !  And  maybe, 
when  all's  said,  that  was  just  what  he  was 
after ! " 

Then  he  turned  and  strode  hurriedly  away, 
more  content  in  his  heart  than  he  had  felt 
for  days. 


"THE    BIRDS    GO    NORTH    AGAIN." 


npHEY  leave  us,  when  the  Summer  glory  dies; 
*      When  Autumn's  touch  is  on  the  golden  trees 

They  pass  away  from  us  across  the  seas, 
To  lands  of  sunshine,  and  to  radiant  skies. 

But,  when  our  leaves  and  blossoms  are  unfurled, 
In  all  the  opening  tenderness  of  Spring 
That  gives  new  life,  new  joy  to  everything, 

They  come  to  us  again,  across  the  world. 


They  come  to  us— to  love,  to  woo,  to  nest  I 

They  leave  us  when  their  nesting  time  is  done. 
In  far-off  southern  land  they  seek  the  sun ; 

For  love  and  home— they  know  the  North  is  best  I 


Camping  Out. 


By    CHAELES    D.    LESLIE. 


CIVILISATION  is  a  greatly  over-rated 
institution.  We  may  sleep  softer 
and  fare  more  sumptuously  than 
our  forefathers,  but  the  wandering  Arab, 
who  each  day  moves  his  tent,  and  so 
daily  shifts  his  peripatetic  domicile,  is 
the  man  to  be  envied.  Just  think :  he 
never  knows  a  modern  villa,  nor  sees  a 
plumber's  bill,  nor  rests  in  his  Sunday  suit 
on  a  newly  painted  sill.  This  is  poetry, 
but  it  is  also — what  poetry  rarely  is — 
truth.  Instead  of 
living  in  a  house  and 
paying  rates  and  taxes, 
he  lives  in  a  tent. 

The  joys  of  camp 
life  have  only  to  be 
experienced  to  be 
realised.  I  state  this 
positively,  for  I  have 
done  it — for  one  night 
only,  I  confess,  cir- 
cumstances over  which 
I  have  no  control 
denying  me  further 
experiences  of  its 
simple  joys  until  such 
time  as  I  am  per- 
mitted to  hoist  my 
canvas  home  in  Hyde 
Park.  I  am  now  in 
correspondence  with 
the  authorities  on  the 
subject.  Specially  do 
I  remember  on  that 
never-to-be  -  forgotten 
occasion  the  superi- 
ority in  tent  life  over 
the  niethod  of  calling  one  in  the  morning 
practised  in  the  ordinary  home.  The  usual 
modus  operandi  is  tryingly  familiar.  A  maid 
knocks  at  the  door :  "  Half  past  eight,  sir, 
and  here's  your  hot  water,"  she  says.  With 
what  result  ?  You  either  go  to  sleep  again 
or  He  awake  wondering  whether  to  get  up  or 
not.  Of  course,  you  rise  ultimately,  only  to 
find  the  coffee  cold  and  the  bacon  congealing 
in  its  dish.  Now,  when  I  slept  in  tent,  it 
wasn't  a  bit  like  that. 

There  were  two  tents,  and  the  other 
fellows  were  up  first,  and  they  came  to  call 
us— dear,  good  fellows  that  they  were— in 
order  that  we  might  not  miss  the  beauties  of 


awakening  day  and  the  sight  of  the  early 
L'ms  wriersrlin^  with  invin  f.lia  KooI^c,  ^^  +ul 


"The  man  who  had  kicked  me  in  the  eye  in  the 
excitement  of  getting  up  declined  to  apologise." 
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the 

worms  wriggling  with  joy  in  the  beaks  of  The 
rovmg  blackbirds.  "  We  are  the  rewards  of 
virtue,"  they  were  saying  as  eloquently  as 
worms  can  speak.  Well,  one  of  our  friends 
got  hold  of  our  "  guy  "  rope— so  called,  as  was 
subsequently  explained,  because  it  made  guys 
of  us—and  pulled  it.  And  then  was  seen,  so 
I  was  mformed  later,  a  strange  and  moving 
sight.  The  tent  moved,  not  laterally,  like 
the  wood  in  "Macbeth,"  but  downwardly 
like  a  falling  star ; 
speaking  technically, 
the  vertex  tried  to 
approach  as  near  the 
base  as  circumstances 
—that  is  to  say,  the 
sleepers  it  descended 
upon — permitted. 

The  advantages  of 
this  method  of  calling 
are  manifest.  The 
sleeper  is  bound  to 
get  up.  He  never 
gives  himself  ^'another 
five  minutes."  We 
all  rose  simultane- 
ously. We  were 
outside  that  tent  in  a 
singularly  short  time, 
as  wide  awake  as  ever 
we  were  in  our  lives. 
Perhaps  we  were  not 
feeling  exactly  jocund, 
but,  then,  who  is,  when 
called  at  five  in  the 
morning  ?  Truth 
to  tell,  the  callers 
having  unobtrusively  retired,  we  snarled  at 
each  other.  The  man  who  had  kicked  me  in 
the  eye  in  the  excitement  of  getting  up 
declined  to  apologise,  alleging  that  another 
man's  foot  was  resting  on  his  nose  at  the 
time  ;  while  the  third  man,  the  owner  of  the 
foot,  was  cross  with  me  ;  he  said  I  had 
grabbed  him  by  the  hair  so  violently  that  I 
had  loosened  the  whole  of  his  scalp.  He 
took  my  explanation,  that  it  was  purely  an 
accident,  in  bad  part.  From  the  way  he 
went  on,  you  would  have  thought  I'd  been 
trying  to  steal  his  hair  (which  was  the  colour 
of  carrots),  but  when  I  playfully  said  I  was 
not  a  donkey,  he  replied  it  was  a  matter  of 
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opinion.  (Brilliancy  of  repartee  can  hardly 
be  expected  at  five  in  the  morning.)  Still, 
though  the  mode  of  calling  is  open  to 
criticism,  it  is  at  least  effective,  and  in  an 
age  when  we  worship  efficiency  (on  paper,  at 
least)  that  counts. 

Again,  in  camp  life  one  never  has  to  dress 
in  a  hurry  for  fear  the  eggs  will  be  cold 
before  one's  tie  is  fixed  to  satisfaction  point. 
The  breakfast  has  to  be  cooked  before  it  is^ 
eaten — it  usually  is,  but  I  mean  you  have  to 
do  it  yourself,  and  you  can't  prepare  it  before 
you  get  up.  At  least  you  get  it  hot  when 
you  do  get  it,  but  frankly  I  confess  a  decent 
restaurant  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  tent 
greatly  improves    camp    life.      Of    course, 


and  don't.  My  knowledge  of  cookery  has 
been  the  curse  of  my  life.  Listen  to  my  tale 
of  woe.  When  I  was  at  Cambridge,  I  decided 
to  travel  in  strange  lands  as  soon  as  I  had 
taken  my  degree.  Therefore  I  took  some 
cookery  lessons.  Thus  equipped  for  the 
battle  of  life,  I  left  this  country  for  the 
Klondyke,  then  the  goal  of  all  young  adven- 
turers. I  reached  the  goldfields  and  joined 
myself  to  a  party.  We  prospected,  found 
gold,  staked  claims,  and  worked  them — at 
least,  they  did.  I  cooked  instead.  I  cleaned 
saucepans,  and  fried  steaks,  and  washed  dirty 
plates.  Repeatedly  I  resigned  my  position, 
but  I  was  the  only  man  in  the  party  with  the 
smallest  knowledge  of  the  culinary  art,  and 


*'They  pitched  my  achievements  at  me." 


Longfellow's  Arab  didn't  have  it,  but  then 
he,  presumably,  lived  in  Arabia  and  break- 
fasted off  dates,  perhaps  dined  off  them  too. 
I  write  somewhat  feelingly  on  this  subject, 
because  on  the  occasion  previously  referred 
to  I  was  cook.  Now,  I  think  an  amateur 
cook  who  partakes  of  his  own  dishes  (as  I 
did)  thereby  gives  evidence  of  his  bona  fides, 
and  any  criticisms  on  his  handiwork  should 
be  pitched  in  a  sympathetic  key,  "  instead  of 
which  "  they  pitched  my  achievements  at  me. 
At  this  point  I  will  relate  a  pathetic 
history  which  one  of  the  party  confided  to 
me.  I  happened  to  tell  him  I  thought  I 
would  take  lessons  in  cookery,  in  case  I  was 
ever  in  a  position  again  when  the  rudiments 
of  the  art  would  be,  to  put  it  mildly,  useful. 
"  My  dear  fellow,"  he  said,  "  take  my  advice 


my  resignation  was  never  accepted.  Weary- 
ing of  my  billet,  I  threw  it  up  and  came 
home.  The  South  African  war  broke  out. 
I  sailed  for  the  Cape  and  enlisted  in  the  first 
troop  of  Mounted  Volunteers  formed.  I've 
fought  all  over  South  Africa,  or,  to  speak 
more  accurately,  cooked.  Again  I  was  made 
cook.  I  faced  fire  every  day,  but  never  won 
the  Victoria  Cross.  While  my  comrades 
were  fighting,  I  was  watching  Kaffirs  peel 
potatoes,  or  boiling  water  for  coffee  ;  I  was 
always  greasy  and  dirty.  I  suffered  all  the 
discomforts  of  war  and  enjoyed  none  of  its 
romance.  I  had  three  years  of  it.  The 
fame  of  my  cooking  spread,  and  though  I 
changed  my  troop  more  than  once,  I  never 
changed  my  occupation.  At  last  I  resigned 
and    sailed    for  Australia,   determining   to 


CAMPING   OUT. 


Ill 


become  a  squatter.  As  a  pre- 
liminary I  became  a  stock-rider 
on  a  big  ranch.  Two  days  later 
the  cook  died  suddenly,  and  a 
week  of  his  substitute  nearly  killed 
us,  strong  men  though  we  were. 
Fate  had  spoken,  again  I  took  up 
my  cross.  Not  for  me  the  joys 
of  Grounding  up'  and  of  long 
rides  over  the  grassy  plains. 
Instead  I  watched  boiling  pots 
and  fried  steaks.  Man,  all  I 
know  of  Australia  is  that  it's 
hot,  and  of  Klondyke  that  it's 
cold,  and  of  South' Africa  that 
it's  both  dry  and  rainy.  Of 
mining,  fighting,  stock-riding,  I 
have  no  practical  knowledge, 
but  I  know  what  miners,  soldiers, 
and  stock-riders  eat,  and  how  to 
prepare  it.  I  tell  you,  my  five  years  abroad, 
and  possibly  my  own  cooking,  have  changed 
me  from  a  bright,  optimistic  youth  to  a 
prematurely  aged  pessimist  w^ho  suffers  from 
weak  sight  through  watching  cooking-fires  in 


"  We  took  a 

day's    march 

home." 


many   lands,  and   weak   digestion    through 

partaking  of  his  own  dishes." 

I  wonder  if  it  ever  rains  in  Arabia,  or 

wherever  it  is  that  the  poet's  Arab  locates 

his  perambulating  shanty  ?  It  was  because 
it  began  to  rain  that  we  decided 
to  break  up  the  camp — that 
and  a  certain  unpleasantness 
owing  to  my  cooking.  The 
man  who  sold  us  the  tent,  who 
was  evidently  a  humorist,  said 
it  was  waterproof.  Half  an 
hour's  rain  converted  the 
ground  it  stood  on  into  the 
finest  pond  the  heart  of  duck 
could  desire.  But  we  were 
not  amphibious,  so  we  took  a 
day's  march  home,  and  have 
stayed  there  ever  since.  Never- 
theless I  am  prepared  (on 
paper)  to  uphold  the  camp  life 


'  r  suffered  all  the  discomforts  of  war  and  enjoyed  none  of  its  romance."      against  all  critics 


A  Mutiny  in  the  Corps  D'^lite. 


By    ELLEN 'ADA    SMITH. 


HEY  were  certainly 
a  Corps  d'Elite  ;  no 
ladies'  orchestra  in 
London  coul d 
touch  them  for  per- 
fection as  a  whole, 
because  every  unit 
had  the  soul  of  an 
artist,  without 
which  the  most 
talented  execution  falls  so  far  short  of  the 
ideal.  If  all  the  other  instruments  had 
stopped,  leaving  only  one  to  carry  on  the 
burden  of  the  score,  that  one  would  have 
been  found  doing  its  duty  faithfully, 
taking  due  heed  of  every  delicate  change 
and  inflection.  But  then  the  culling  of 
these  choice  executants  from  over  a  thou- 
sand pupils  of  the  Universal  School  of 
Music  had  been  done  with  amazing  skill — 
with  great  intuition  by  their  master  and 
conductor,  Paul  Faraday ;  but  as  perfection 
is  always  so  difficult  even  to  aim  at,  the 
entrance  to  this  Corps  was  almost  as  narrow 
as  the  strait  way  ;  if  glory  lay  beyond  the 
gate,  angry  tears,  deep  disappointment, 
repeated  rejections  were  the  portion  of  the 
many  who  clamoured  in  vain  for  an  entrance. 
The  ambitious  and  incompetent  had  futile 
rages  against  the  implacable  Faraday,  who 
would  have  refused  a  duchess  if  he  had 
thought  her  phrasing  faulty.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  his  incomparable  few  were  not 
duchesses,  but,  like  himself,  young,  eager, 
enthusiastic,  and  poor.  They  were  all 
workers  together,  but  as  it  is  no  easy  task  to 
drive,  or  even  lead,  thoroughbreds,  so  it  was 
no  easy  task  for  this  irritable  musician,  with 
his  moods,  his  imperiousness,  his  sharp, 
sarcastic  speech,  to  properly  officer  this  eager 
convoy  pressing  enthusiastically  towards  per- 
fection. A  vague  rumour  of  terrible  scenes 
in  the  practice-room  would  float  in  the 
academic  atmosphere,  but  the  Corps,  being 
loyal  to  itself  and  its  head,  seldom  told  tales 
out  of  school. 

Yet  it  was  perfectly  true  about  the  stormy 
scenes,  for  on  these  nervous  occasions 
Faraday's  nationality  on   his  mother's  side 
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would  assert  itself.  She  had  been  a  Viennese, 
musical  to  her  finger-tips,  and  a  singer  of 
repute,  but  bearing  the  handicap  of  the 
artistic  temperament  which  so  wars  against 
serenity  of  temper  and  utterly  refuses  to 
sufl^er  fools  gladly.  Now,  Faraday  had  no 
fools  under  his  command,  but  he  had  the 
same  temperaments  to  deal  with  as  his  own, 
and  they  often  so  reacted  upon  each  other, 
and  language  became  so  hasty  and  ill-judged, 
that  it  was  difficult  for  any  outsider  to  see 
how  the  Corps  held  together  at  all— difficult 
to  see  why  it  was  not  entirely  dissipated  and 
rent  asunder  by  the  force  and  fieriness  of 
its  elemental  nature. 

But  Faraday  had  another  side  to  his 
character— the  dower  of  a  calm  English 
father — and  this  helped  him  to  deal  with  the 
fiery  young  spirits  who  would  have  been 
impatient  of  weakness.  Moreover,  he  was 
a  born  leader  in  so  much  that  while  studying 
his  Corps  collectively,  he  studied  it  also 
individually ;  he  knew  the  temper  and 
capabilities  of  each  unit,  and  could  control 
the  one  and  stimulate  the  other  most  tactfully 
when  he  happened  to  be  in  full  command 
of  himself,  which  was  so  rarely  the  case  at 
rehearsal. 

It  was  when  he  led  his  Corps  in  public — 
through  sometimes  most  difficult  achieve- 
ments— that  the  loyalty  of  the  executants  to 
their  leader,  and  his  to  them,  became  so 
triumphantly  apparent  and  made  success 
assured. 

He  invariably  upheld  them  when  they 
were  nervous— as  all  true  artists  cannot  fail 
to  be  at  times — by  a  calm,  unruffled  demeanour 
which  entirely  blotted  out  the  word  "  failure  " 
from  the  dictionary  of  life.  He  knew  their 
moods — recognised  them  instantly  in  the 
moment  of  facing  his  trained  forces  and 
taking  baton  in  hand  ;  he  could  read  those 
tremulous  faces  like  open  books,  and  the 
quick  inspiration  of  the  moment  would  teach 
him  how  to  disperse  their  fears  like  summer 
mists.  This  faculty  of  courage  at  the  right 
moment  makes  the  born  leader  of  men  and 
women,  and  although  some  of  Paul  Faraday's 
pupils  almost  hated  him  at  times,  they  never 
hated  him  at  those  crucial  moments  when 
they  depended  fearlessly  upon  his  leadership. 

But  it  appeared  one  day  as  if  this  state  of 


"An  angry  storm  leaving  turbulent  waves  and  a  wreck-strewn  scene.' 


things  were  not  to  last  for  ever.  There  had 
been  a  long  and  important  rehearsal  of 
Faraday's  own  work— an  ambitious  produc- 
tion with  which  to  tempt  criticism  for  the 
first  time.  He  might  have  had  it  produced 
by  the  whole  strength  of  the  college  orchestra, 
but  he  had  preferred  to  give  it  to  the  delicate, 
highly  trained  machine  which  he  had  perfected 
with  his  own  hands. 

Now,  to  leader  and  orchestra  alike  this  new 
venture  was  very  difPerent  from  their  ordinary 
work  ;  it  was  a  far  more  nervous  under- 
taking than  the  practising  of  familiar  works 
by  famous  masters,  and  the  strain  was  felt 
by  all  concerned. 

The  rehearsal-— and  it  was  the  last— had 
gone  badly  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
Paul  Faraday  had  started  by  being  irritable, 
sarcastic,  and  most  exacting  ;  the  more  the 
orchestra  strove  to  fulfil  his  drastic  require- 
ments, the  more  they  fell  short  of  artistic 
perfection  ;  hope  seemed  to  have  deserted 
that  strenuous  rehearsal,  and  when  it  was 
over,  Paul  Faraday  departed  like  an  angry 
storm  leaving  turbulent  waves  and  a  wreck- 
strewn  scene.  Never  before  had  the 
members  of  a  ladies'  orchestra  been  so  pelted 
with  hot,  stinging  words,  or  so  worn  by  the 
iretting  impatience  of   an  impossible  task- 


master. Left  to  recover  themselves  by  the 
tempestuous  exit,  these  wrecks  were  pitiful 
to  see ;  there  were  exasperated  tears  on 
flaming  cheeks,  eyes  bright  with  indignation, 
and  a  general  discomfort  of  twanging  nerves 
which  is  insufferable  even  by  itself.  But  it 
soon  appeared  that  the  ladies  were  at  least  as 
angry  with  themselves  as  with  Paul  Faraday 
— nay,  if  speech  had  any  meaning,  they  were 
far  more  vexed  with  their  own  inadequacy 
than  his  unbearable  manner  of  trying  to 
force  efficiency  upon  them. 

Yera  Fredolin,  the  first  violin,  and  always 
the  master  spirit  in  Faraday's  absence,  broke 
the  heavy  silence.  We  all  know  Yera 
Fredolin  now,  with  her  beauty  and  her  gift, 
but  I  am  writing  of  some  years  ago,  when 
she  was  only  the  first  violin. 

"  We  cannot  do  it ;  the  thing  is  impossible  ; 
six  rehearsals  are  needed,  and  we  have  had 
but  two.     Girls,  we  shall  spoil  it !  " 

A  wave  of  depressed  assent  rippled  over 
the  dishevelled  assembly,  and  the  first  'cello 
spoke  softly,  and  all  her  grieved  soul  was  in 
her  face. 

"  And  if  we  spoil  it — his  beautiful  work — 
we  may  blight  his  career  as  a  composer.  And 
if  we  mar  this  chance  of  his " 

**  Such  a  thing  will  not  bear  thinking  of  I  " 
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cried  the  harpist,  and  she  struck  the  strings 
so  that  they  wailed. 

"  But  we  may  think  about  it  in  order  to 
avoid  it,"  observed  a  quiet,  pathetic  Mttle 
voice  from  behind  the  shadow  of  an  imposing 
bass  viol,  the  neck  curled  darkly  over  her 
head  like  the  cowl  of  a  monk.  "  Let  us 
remember  that  although  he  orders  and  scolds 
us  as  though  he  were  a  prince  and  we  slaves, 
he  is  just  struggling  like  the  rest  of  us." 

They  were  all  more  or  less  subdued  by 
sheer  exhaustion,  just  in  that  depressed 
humour  which  can  foresee  nothing  but 
defeat,  and  defeat  was  the  one  thing  they 
dared  not  face,  out  of  utter  loyalty  to  the 
man  for  whose  ability  they  had  one  and  all 
such  intense  admiration.  So  highly  strung 
were  all  these  earnest,  enthusiastic  young 
souls  that  they  felt  Paul  Faraday's  musical 
career  lay  that  day  entirely  in  their  hands,  to 
be  made  or  marred.  They  thought  the  first 
entirely  beyond  their  powers,  and  the  last,  as 
the  harpist  had  truly  said,  would  not  bear 
thinking  about.  It  was  Yera  Fredolin  who 
voiced  a  desperate  resolve. 

"  We  will  decline  to  perform  his  sym- 
phony," she  said  firmly.  "  We  have  been 
under-rehearsed,  and  in  his  own  interests  we 
will  decline — firmly." 

So  might  the  gallant  leader  of  a  forlorn 
hope  have  announced  his  determination  to 
do  or  die.  It  was  a  great  moment  of  tension 
as  she  looked  round  to  see  if  they  were  all 
on  her  side  ;  she  could  see  no  mutiny  against 
her  decision,  but  some  were  too  agitated  to 
speak. 

"But  if  we  give  him  our  real  reason," 
said  the  second  'cello,  who  had  great  intuition, 
"  he  will  simply  make  us  do  it ;  he  will  not 
leave  us  an  opposition  leg  to  stand  upon. 
You  know  his  way." 

Probably  they  all  knew  it  very  well,  but 
panic  was  abroad  amongst  those  nervous 
thoroughbreds,  and  they  hesitated  at  nothing. 

"We  will  not  give  our  real  reason  an 
important  place  ;  it  shall  come  second  to  our 
indignation  at  the  treatment  we  have  received 
from  him  this  morning.  I  take  it  we  are  all 
extremely  offended." 

With  a  visible  effort  they  endeavoured  to 
make  the  waning  fires  of  indignation  glow 
red  again. 

"Of  course  we  are — but  who's  to  tell 
him  so  ? " 

It  was  the  bass  viol  player  again,  who 
looked  pale  and  diaphanous  enough  to  have 
translated  the  music  of  the  spheres,  but  it 
was  Vera  Fredolin's  courage  as  well  as  her 
talent  which  had  m^de  her  the  leader  of  the 


orchestra ;  she  was  not  one  to  stand  back 
and  let  others  go  before  her  into  danger. 

"  I  will  tell  him,"  she  said  ;  "  but  I  shall 
take  the  first  'cello  ¥?ith  me,  because  a  depu- 
tation must  be  more  than  one,  and  the  first 
'cello  can  be  as  obstinate  as  a  little  pig,  for  all 
_  her  soft  voice.  I  think  I'll  have  the  harpist, 
too,  for  she  represents  the  whole  of  her 
department  and  has  the  most  imposing 
appearance  of  us  all.  Come,  girls  ;  he  is  in 
his  room  and,  I  think,  alone." 

Without  giving  them  time  to  falter  or 
hang  back,  she  headed  her  unwilling  convoy 
through  a  short  gallery  where  every  sort  of 
instrument,  vocal  and  mechanical,  appeared 
to  mingle  inharmoniously,  and  knocked  at 
Paul  Faraday's  door.  Bidden  to  enter,  they 
did  so.  Vera  with  her  head  held  high  and  the 
others  well  behind  her. 

Evidently  the  stormy  rehearsal  had  ex- 
hausted its  director  ;  their  first  view  showed 
him  worried  and  depressed — so  much  so  that 
in  answer  to  his  irritable  start  of  surprise 
and  inquiry.  Vera  Fredolin  forgot  how  she 
had  intended  to  begin.  Having  attended  a 
missionary  meeting  the  evening  before,  she 
grasped  at  a  straw  of  recollection. 

"  We  are  come,"  she  announced  hastily,  "  as 

a  deputation  from  the  parent  society " 

His  expressive  face  was  so  quick  of  change 
that  she  saw  amused  scorn  at  her  clumsy 
beginning,  and  pulled  herself  up  sharply. 
"  We  are  come  to  tell  you  that  we  decline 
performing  your  symphony  in  public  this 
evening." 

The  blow  was  utterly  unexpected  ;  they 
could  all  see  that.  For  a  few  moments  he 
was  entirely  at  a  loss,  and  then  the  irritable 
sarcasm  which  had  played  about  them  like 
forked  lightning  during  the  rehearsal  began 
again  for  tbeir  discomfort.  His  very  manner 
of  setting  three  chairs  in  a  row,  as  though 
they  were  naughty  schoolgirls,  admonished 
them  that  if  he  succeeded  in  making  them 
sit  down  in  the  indicated  positions,  they 
would  be  crushed  and  vanquished.  They 
declined  this  ambuscade,  but  the  chair-backs 
were  useful  as  props  to  the  physically  faint. 

"  Indeed,  ladies  !  And  your  reasons  for 
this  childish  display  of — what  would  you  like 
me  to  call  it  ?  " 

His  contemptuous  glance  swept  the  pale 
faces  until  two  of  them  blenched,  but  not 
Vera  Fredolin's  ;  therefore  he  kept  his  eyes 
on  her. 

"  Is  this  play-acting  in  recess,  or  what  is 
it  ?  Have  you  any  serious  reason  for  refusing 
to  play  my  symphony  ?  " 

"  We  have  more  than  one  serious  reason, 


"The  young,  earnest  voice  rang  clearly  and  with  truth." 


We  are  inadequately  prepared,  but  that  is  not 
our  real  reason  for  refusing*.  We  desire  to 
mark  our  sense,  our  deep  sense,  of  the  intem- 
perateness  of  your  language  towards  us  at 
rehearsal  this  morning  !  " 

"  The  intemperance  of  your  language  ! " 
murmured  the  lirst  'cello,  white  to  the  lips. 

"  Your  language  !  "  breathed  the  harpist, 
whose  imposing  presence  could  not  conceal  a 
very  faint  heart. 

He  laughed — the  kind  of  laugh  which 
quenches  all  mirth  in  the  hearers. 

"  We  will  take  one  grievance  at  a  time. 
Granted  that  for  urgent  private  reasons  I 
have  had  to  hurry  through  rehearsing.  Raw 
ignoramuses  might  cavil  at  this,  but  you  are 
trained  musicians  ;  what  good  are  you  as 
such  if  you  cannot  for  once  rise  to  an  occasion 


like  this  ?  As  for  my  language,  as  you  call 
it,  I  believe  I  made  some  vague  reference 
to  imbeciles,  but  what  does  that  amount 
to?'' 

"To  our  being  gravely  offended.  You 
did  not  vaguely  refer  to  imbeciles ;  you 
hurled  the  word  at  us,  and  you  looked  as 
though  you  would  have  liked  to  belabour 
every  one  of  us  with  your  baton.'' 

"Let  us  keep  to  facts.  I  cannot  help  the 
misfortune  of  my  looks,  and  is  it  possible  you 
cannot  see  how  ignorant— how  crassly  stupid 
—you  all  were  this  morning  ?  All  your  wits 
seemed  to  have  deserted  you." 

"  The  music  is  very  difficult." 

"  Granted.  AVe  neither  write  nor  perform 
comic  opera  here.  80  you  mean  to  punish 
me  for  my  ill  manners.     What  about  the 
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audience  who  come  specially  to  criticise  my 
work  ?  " 

"  They  will  come  again  when  it  is  more 
worthy  of  their  criticism." 

"  I  see.  You  have  arranged  it  all.  And 
how  shall  we  properly  fill  up  our  variety  pro- 
gramme ?  You  shall  do  the  Toy  Symphony, 
and  I  will  conduct  in  cap  and  bells.  Ladies, 
do  you  realise  that  such  a  piece  of  mean 
retaliation  would  not  be  possible  from  an 
orchestra  composed  of  male  members  ? " 

It  was  the  bitterest  thing  he  had  said,  and 
even  Vera  quailed  ;  she  turned  fiercely  to 
her  convoy  and  demanded  of  them  why  they 
supported  her  so  ill.  Now,  Faraday  had 
been  studying  them  closely  all  the  while  to 
good  purpose ;  he  saw  the  panic  ;  he  went 
nearly  to  the  hidden  root  of  action,  and  he 
became  the  cool,  efficient  officer  who  meant 
to  attack  the  position  and  carry  it.  Yoice 
and  manner  all  changed  under  the  stimulus 
of  danger.  He  made  a  gesture  which  dis- 
missed all  sarcasm  and  he  spoke  to  the 
point. 

"  There  is  no  need  for  the  others  to  speak  ; 
I  know  the  leader  of  my  orchestra  well,  and 
I  recognise  that  where  she  leads  the  others 
will  follow  obediently.  I  am  prepared  to 
admit  that  possibly  I  owe  the  members  of 
my  orchestra  an  apology  for  impatient 
words,  but  I  cannot  apologise  while  there  is 
insubordination  amongst  them.  When  our 
programme  for  this  evening  has  been  success- 
fully carried  through — as  it  will  be,  and 
must  be — I  will  make  all  possible  amends  for 
anything  I  have  said  amiss." 

"When  the  apology  is  offered,  we  will 
consider  it,"  said  Freda  —and  he  was  not 
more  amazed  at  her  hardihood  than  she 
herself.  "We  are  prepared  to  meet  you  in 
every  reasonable  way,  but  we  shall  not  play 
the  symphony." 

It  is  a  scaring  thing  when  two  apparently 
indomitable  forces  oppose  each  other  ;  the 
convoy  quaked,  fearing  they  knew  not  what. 
The  principals  watched  each  other  steadily, 
but  Faraday's  happened  to  be  the  more 
mobile  force  ;  he  made  a  skilful  turning 
movement  whilst  appearing  to  yield  to 
circumstances. 

"  Let  it  stand  so  if  you  prefer  ;  I  only 
make  one  stipulation.  The  scores  of  my 
symphony  shall  be  on  your  music-rests,  in 
case  you  change  your  minds  and  volunteer 
to  play  it —not  that  I  shall  ask  you  to  do  so." 

When  he  spoke  in  that  tone,  he  invariably 
meant  what  he  said  ;  the  spokeswoman  con- 
ceded the  minor  point  of  the  scores  being 
upon    the    music-rests,   but   she  intimated 


plainly  that  the  Corps   could   not  possibly 
reconsider  its  verdict. 

He  bowed  assentingly  and  opened  the  door 
in  a  marked  way. 

"  It  will  be  my  duty  to  acquaint  the  direc- 
torate with  this  disobedience — that  is,  if  you 
persist  in  it." 

Now,  they  all  thought  that  this  speech  was 
hardly  worthy  of  Paul  Faraday,  for  hitherto 
they  had  always  settled  internecine  war 
amongst  themselves,  without  any  appeal  to 
outsiders. 

"  Is  not  that  a  little  mean  ?  "  asked  Freda 
simply.  "  We  have  had  disagreements  before, 
but  we  have  always  stood  by  each  other." 

He  separated  himself  from  them  ;  it  was 
the  most  cutting  thing  he  had  ever  done. 

"  There  is  strength  in  numbers  ;  I  have 
the  misfortune  to  stand  alone.  Good 
morning." 

With  the  door  so  generously  flung  wide 
open  to  let  them  go,  they  had  no  excuse  for 
lingering — no  wish  to  linger — and  they 
returned  crushed  with  victory,  to  acclaim  it 
in  sorry  triumph. 

"  We  have  saved  his  reputation  as  a  com- 
poser," cried  Vera  Fredoliu,  "  saved  it  at  the 
expense  of  our  own,  for  he  thinks  us  mean — 
cowardly  !     He  said  so." 

To  the  trembling  consternation  of  the 
whole  Corps,  she  burst  into  tears.  Now,  Vera 
Fredolin  very  seldom  cried,  even  when  she 
was  hurt. 

*  *         .    •*  *  * 

The  small  concert-room  was  well  filled — 
not  with  a  fashionable  audience,  but  with 
alert  musical  spirits,  keenly  critical  and 
jealous.  Many  were  personal  friends  of  Paul 
Faraday's  ;  some  were  there  simply  as  just 
judges  to  give  honour  where  it  was  due  and 
withhold  it  if  true  worth  were  lacking.  It 
was  a  representative  audience  of  the  musical 
world,  and  the  Corps  d'Elite  might  well  have 
hesitated  at  any  rash  attempt  before  such 
trained  listeners.  Had  they  not  chosen  that 
discretion  which  is  said  to  be  the  better  part 
of  valour  ? — and  yet  a  more  miserable-looking 
orchestra  never  yet  faced  an  audience. 
Palely  depressed,  each  member  sat  silently 
waiting  ;  there  were  no  girlish  roses  to  be 
seen  amongst  them,  even  when  Paul  Faraday 
took  his  place  and  bowed  to  them  with  even 
more  than  usual  of  kindly  encouragement. 

That  quick,  kindly  smile  of  his,  seen  only 
of  them,  descended  upon  the  shamed  heads 
like  the  proverbial  coals  of  fire  ;  it  was  the 
very  last  thing  they  had  expected  to  receive 
from  an  indignant  composer  whose  work 
they  had   stubbornly   refused    to   perform. 
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True  as  it  was  that  only  loyalty  had  inspired 
them  for  so  hard  a  task,  they  could  but 
regard  themselves  from  his  point  of  view, 
and  to  find  him  so  absolutely  unaltered  was 
an  added  discomfort,  for  they  could  not 
understand  it. 

But,  as  he  had  told  them,  they  were  trained 
musicians — not  mere  amateurs — so  at  his 
signal  they  commenced  to  work,  and  did  it 
well.    Possibly  keen  self-reproach  for  apparent 


'  I  feel  most  surely  that  I  shall  come  back  to  the  work  I  love— and  to  you, 


unkindness  made  them  do  even  better  than 
usual,  but  as  they  approached  that  part  of 
the  programme  which  their  mutiny  was  to 
render  a  blank,  they  looked  and  felt  more 
and  more  unhappy. 

But  Paul  Faraday  had  never  seemed  more 
himself — had  certainly  never  conducted  them 
more  ably  nor  controlled  his  forces  better — 
only  when  the  time  came  for  the  first  public 
presentation  of  his  own  work,  he  turned 
round  and    made    a    short    speech  to  the 


audience— a   speech   very  full   of   real   and 
earnest  feeling. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  you  see  bv 
the  programme,  I  had  hoped  to  present 
my  first  serious  composition  to  your  notice 
this  evening;  and  this  in  spite  of  in- 
adequate rehearsals.  As  some  of  you  already 
know,  I  am  going  on  a  .long  journey, 
and  I  wanted  to  receive  your  verdict 
before  leaving  England.  But  my  orchestra, 
to  whom  I  had  en- 
trusted the  work,  have 
decided  that  it  is  not 
worthy  of  your  serious 
attention.  Each 
member  is  a  musician  ; 
each  member  has  my 
full  confidence  as  a 
musical  critic,  and  they 
are  all  unanimous  in 
their  opinion  that  the 
symphony  I  had  hoped 
to  present  to  you  this 
evening  is  not  worthy 
of  your  attention  or  of 
their  skill.     I  had  no 

choice,  therefore " 

"  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men !  "  It  was  Vera 
Fredolin  who  came 
forward  with  the  rose 
of  generous  indignation 
showing  upon  the  face 
which  had  been  so  pale. 
The  young,  earnest 
voice  rang  clearly  and 
with  truth.  "Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  Mr. 
Faraday  has  entirely 
mistaken  our  motives. 
We  refused  to  perform 
his  symphony  because 
we  feared  spoiling  a 
very  brilliant  piece  of 
work  by  our  own  in- 
efficiency ;  he  did  not 
even  tell  us  why  the 
time  for  rehearsing  was 
so  limited.  But  if  you  will  pardon  our 
shortcomings  and  dissociate  our  mistakes 
from  the  merit  of  his  work,  we  will  do 
our  best." 

The  applause  was  hearty  as  she  returned 
to  her  place,  to  find  every  score  ready  and 
every  member  burning  to  begin.  Faraday 
had  struck  the  right  note  unerringly,  and 
enthusiasm,  the  choicest  wine  of  life,  made 
them  rise  faultlessly  to  his  ideal  from  begin- 
ning to  end.     His  symphony  represented  the 
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pageant  of  the  year,  beginning  with  the  cold, 
quiet  unison  of  Nature's  winter  sleep,  which 
passed  to  spring's  awakening.  Surely  he  had 
done  wisely  to  entrust  that  fairy  music  of 
singing  birds  and  sunny  streams  let  loose  to 
the  executive  ability  and  delicate  imaginings 
of  this  choicely  culled  orchestra,  whose 
members  were  gifted  with  the  poetry  and 
magic  of  the  music  they  loved  !  The  summer 
song  breathed  of  crowned  perfection — the 
glory  and  fulfilment  of  promise  ;  the  gladness 
of  harvest  was  in  the  full,  joyous  chords 
redolent  of  golden  days  of  plenty,  when  the 
earth  yielded  her  increase  before  flashing  so 
brightly  into  an  autumn  which  was  not  to 
preach  of  the  sere  and  the  yellow  leaf,  but 
rather  of  happy  garnerings  from  the  harvest 
of  the  year,  from  fruitful  vineyards  where 
the  sun  imprisons  itself  in  the  grape  to  make 
glad  the  heart  of  man. 

Perhaps  only  youth  could  have  conceived 
so  joyous  an  autumn  song — only  youth  have 
given  it  to  the  world  with  such  delicious 
abandon ;  but  a  victory  had  been  scored, 
and  possibly  Paul  Faraday  realised  that  he 
might  never  again  be  so  perfectly  interpreted. 

A  little  later  he  told  his  orchestra  this, 
with  a  grateful  acknowledgment  of  their 
services  which  was  as  true  as  the  man  himself. 
Moreover,  there  was  the  pain  of  parting  on 
both  sides,  and  as  he  bade  them  a  very 
regretful  and  affectionate  farewell,  he 
presented  each  member,  save  one,  with  a 
souvenir — a  little  silver  model  of  the  instru- 
ment she  played.  But  for  Vera  Fredolin, 
the  ringleader  of  the  late  mutiny,  he  had  a 
rod — a  very  fairy's  wand  of  ivory  and  gold  ; 
this  he  put  into  her  hesitating  hand. 

"  Ladies,  when  I  return — as  I  hope  to  do 
— I  want  to  find  my  orchestra  intact,  and 
not  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven  ; 


it  would  be  a  bitter  disappointment  to  me  if 
such  a  catastrophe  happened.  I  leave  Vera 
Fredolin  in  my  place  until  my  return.  She 
is  your  leader  in  more  ways  than  one  ;  she 
has  all  the  necessary  influence  and  ability — 
we  have  proved  this  to-day,  have  we  not — 
you  and  she  agree  to  this  ?  " 

They  all  agreed  before  departing  sorrow- 
fully, but  he  detained  Vera  Fredolin  for  a 
few  last  words,  for  w^as  she  not  to  hold  an 
important  position  ? 

"  By  the  way,  I  believe  I  forgot  entirely 
to  apologise  ! " 

"  The  need  for  that  has,  I  think,  passed 
by." 

He  had  expected  her  to  look  up  brightly, 
but  she  Avas  regarding  the  daintily  expensive 
toy  of  ivory  and  gold  thoughtfully,  and  it 
was  a  little  unsteady  in  her  hands.  He  took 
one  of  the  hands  very  gently,  for  he  was 
going  away  with  no  certainty  of  coming 
back. 

"  It  had  to  be.  Vera.  My  father  was  a 
soldier,  and  he  taught  me  to  be  a  patriot  first 
and  a  musician  afterwards." 

She  looked  up  then  steadfastly— as  one 
who  understood. 

"  Yes.  Art  would  be  only  a  shadow 
without  the  substance  of  brave  deeds." 

He  felt  the  courage  of  the  trembling  hand 
in  his — felt  that  honour  was  a  living  force  in 
her  no  less  than  in  himself. 

"  Have  no  fear  !  I  feel  most  surely  that 
I  shall  come  back  to  the  work  I  love — and 
to  you." 

Perhaps  her  quiet  silence  told  him  that  he 
could  amend  his  last  sentence,  and  he  did  so. 

"  I  have  put  the  first  last ;  let  me  rather 
say  :  To  the  woman  whom  I  love,  for  music 
has  many  sworn  votaries,  while  you  and  I 
have  only  each  other." 


GOOD-BYE 


npHREE  things  I  ask  of  you  before  we  partX 
"      —One  little  corner  for  me  in  your  heart ; 
One  thought  of  me  in  every  passing  day; 
One  tiny  prayer  for  me  whene'er  you  pray. 

And  so— good-bye— my  friend  I    Yet  Friendship's  chain 

Will  hold  us  fast  until  we  meet  again. 

For  over  all  the  leagues  of  land  and  sea 

My  thoughts  will  pass  to  you,  and  yours  to  me. 


L.  G.  MOBERLY. 


THE    NAME    DESCRIPTIVE. 


He  :  Mrs.  De  Vere  ?    Oh,  which  Mrs.  De  Vere  is  that  ?    Not  Mrs.  De  Vere  nee  Carfax  ? 
She  :  Apparently  not.     Mrs.  De  Vere  nez  retrousse,  I  should  think. 


THE    EDITOR'S    SCRAP-BOOK. 


Aunt  Alice  died  young,  and  left  a  set  of  the 
most  beautiful  doll  chairs.  Grandma  sometimes 
showed  them  to  her  grandchildren,  saying  mourn- 
fully :  "  They  belonged  to  your  Aunt  Alice,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  nine  years." 

In  the  fulness  of  time  the  grandmother  passed 
away,  but  all  the  family  felt  what  a  sacrilege 
it  would  be  to  let  the  little  chairs  be  played 
with;  so  they  continued  to  be  kept  on  a 
shelf,  just  out  of  reach  of  Jack's  busy  little 
hands. 

Jack  was  four  years  old  and  resourceful,  and  he 
loved  those  little  chairs.  He  used  to  stand  below 
the  shelf  and  ponder  ways  and  means  by  which 
he  might  acquire  them. 

One  day  he  came  slowly  downstairs  at  lunch 
time,  after  a  period  spent  in  adoration  of  the 
chairs,  and  his  family  noted  an  unusual  thought- 
fulness  on  his  baby  brow.  Half-way  down  he 
paused,  one  hand  on  the  banister. 

"  Mamma,"  he  said  slowly,  "  did  granma  go  to 
heaven  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  dear." 

*'  An'  did  I  tum  down  from  heaven  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  my  darling." 

"Well,"  with,  a  smile  of  angel  sweetness, 
"  when  I  was  tummin'  down  from  heaven  1  met 
granma  goin'  up,  an'  she  said;  *Jack,  you  can 
play  wiv  dose  little  chairs.' " 


A  Glasgow  lawyer,  responding  to  the  toast 
"The  Law"  at  a  public  dinner,  brought  his 
speech  to  a  close  with  the  following  words : 
*'  But,  alas !  all  the  great  lawgivers  have  gone 
from  us — Solon  is  dead,  Moses  is  dead,  Confucius 
and  Justinian  are  dead,  and  I'm  nae  feelin'  very 
well  myself  this  evening." 


The  hiring  of  a  special  teacher  of  penmanship 
for  the  village  school  of  Blanktown  was  considered 
by  some  of  the  more  conservative  patrons  an 
unnecessary  and  altogether  extravagant  inno- 
vation. But  when,  in  the  interests  of  expert 
wrist-and-finger  motion,  considerable  time  and 
stationery  was  consumed  in  the  practice  of  certain 
spiral  flourishes  to  which  the  delighted  children 
gave  the  name  of  "  Smoke,"  forbearance  on  the 
part  of  one  irate  mother  ceased  to  be  a  virtue,  and 
she  entered  her  protest  in  the  following  note  to 
the  writing-master. 

"Dear  Sur  our  taxis  is  hevy  enuff  to  suport 
you  when  you  tend  to  bisness  let  alone  spendin 
your  time  on  Frils  and  .Furbelows  so  I  say  just 
you  teach  my  boy  good  Audibul  riting  and  if  we 
want  any  Smoke  we  can  lern  it  to  him  at  home. 
Yours  respeckfuly 

Mrs  jane  Brown.'* 
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BUSINESS    SURMISES. 


Youth  (who  is  under  the  impression  that  he  has 
impressed  the  waitress,  who  is  looking  absent-mindedly 
at  him) :  A  penny  for  your  thoughts,  Gertie  ? 

Waitress  ;  I  was  just  wondering  if  you  were  a 
steak  pudding  or  a  boiled  rabbit. 


One  morning,  when  the  Black  Maria  was  heing 
driven  towards  Holloway,  a  facetious  Cockney 
pedestrian,  pretending  to  mistake  it  for  an 
omnibus,  called  out  to  the  driver — 

"  Any  room  inside  ?  " 

**  Oh,  yes,"  replied  the  driver,  "  we've  kept  a 
place  for  you." 

"  But  what's  the  fare  ?  "  said  the  pedestrian. 

"  Same  as  before,"  retorted  the  driver,  "  bread 
and  water,  and  skilly  on  Sundays." 


THE    LURE    OF    SPRING. 

London  is  dusty  and  brown, 

But  1  know  a  dim,  dreamy  wood, 

Perclied  on  the  side  of  a  down, 

Not  many  miles  out  of  town, 

Wliere  the  smell  of  the  bracken  is  good. 

Pendent  anemones  peep 
Shyly  from  sun- spattered  shades, 
Nightingale  concerts  are  cheap. 
Bluebells  in  regiments  creep- 
Drifts  of  blue  smoke— through  the  glades. 

Come,  put  your  business  away  I 

Let's  catch  the  10.-23, 

Spend,  while  the  year's  still  at  May, 

One  long  delectable  day— 

None  of  your  half  days  for  me. 

Jessie  Pope, 


A  SCHOOL  teacher,  whose  methods  were  rather 
more  fanciful  than  usual,  was  giving  her  class  a 
chatty  lecture  on  "  The  Cat." 

"  And  what  is  pussy  clad  in  ? "  she  asked. 
"What  is  it  that  protects  her  from  the  cold? 
Does  she  wear  a  pinafore  or  does  she  wear  a 
shawl  or  does  she  wear  a  little  jacket  ?  " 

"But,  teacher!"  exclaimed  an  unimaginative 
and  impatient  pupil,  "  ain't  yer  never  seen  a 
cat?" 


Little  Freddy  is  fully  endowed  with  the 
inquiring  mind  of  youth.  Recently  he  said : 
"  Mamma,  who  puts  the  bottle  of  milk  in  our 
front  porch  every  night  when  we  are  all  asleep?" 

"  Isn't  that  a  rather  foolish  question  ? "  his 
mother  answered.  "  Who  do  you  suppose  brings 
it  tons?" 

"Well,"  said  the  small  investigator  thought- 
fully, "  I  suppose  God  does,  but  I'd  like  to  know 
for  certain !  " 


HER   ANSWER. 
**  It  doesn't  matter  what  we  were  one  bit — 

**What  we  are  now,"   1  said,  "should  be  our 
care  1  " 
"Oh,  that,"  she  cried,  "I  really  can't  admit— 
•*I  think  it's  most  important  what  we  wear!*' 

JR.  Mertun, 


'"}  it,  J?R 


ALTERNATIVE    TITLES. 

Hostess  :  And  what  is  your  name,  my  dear  ? 
Little  Girl  (the  youngest  of  ten)  :  Brown. 
Hostess  :  But  what  do  they  call  you  at  home  ? 
Little  Girl:   Sometimes  Maggie,  and  sometimes 
"  Come  here  1 " 


A    GENTLE    HINT. 

Rkctor's  Daughter:  Good-morning,  Mr.  Bottle.     I've  been  wanting  to  see  you. 

Mk.  Bottle  :  Nothing  wrong  with  the  milk,  miss,  I  'ope,  surely? 

Kectok's  Daughter  :  Well,  we  thought  perhaps  you  ought  to  know  that  father  doesn't  "se  it  for  christening. 


PRINCE    VON    DER    OOELS. 


Prince  von  der  Qoels  was  handsome, 
And  anything  but  stupid, 
And,  though  he  liked  the  gentler  sex, 
Fought  very  shy  of  Cupid ; 
And  all  the  ladies  of  the  Court 
Adored  him  "most  emphatic,** 
And  tried  to  draw  him  on  to  make 
A  marriage  morganatic. 


He  couldn't  play  a  round  at  golf 

Without  a  charming  bevy 

To  bear  his  "cleeks"  and  "brassies,"  lest 

His  Highness  found  them  heavy. 

They  filled  his  pipes,  they  stirred  his  tea. 

Played  **  bridge'*  with  him,  and  croquet, 

And  tried  to  look  quite  pleasant  if 

He  "logged"  them  at  the  "roqu^." 


They  worked  him  slippers,  fancy  ties. 

And  knickerbocker  stockings, 

And  several  pairs  of  evening  socks 

With  coronetted  "clockings." 

At  dances  each  would  try  her  best 

To  draw  him  on  by  flirting; 

When  cycling,  if  they  followed  him, 

He  saved  himself  by  "spurting." 


He  stood  it  for  a  year  or  two. 
And  then,  in  desperation. 

Obtained  the  hand  of  Princess  X , 

And  met  her  at  the  station. 

And  when  he'd  married  her,  he  wished 

He'd  not  been  in  a  hurry; 

For  now  he  finds  he  suffers  from 

Another  kind  of  worry! 

Reginald  Riyby, 
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'  WAIT    TILL    THE    CLOUHS     P.OLL     P.Y. 


I'.Y     ROWLAND     NVIIKKLWKIGHT. 
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The  Art  of  Mr.  Rowland  Wheelwright. 


By    Austin    Chester. 


N    takiiiii;   so   important   a   step 


the 


establislimeut  in  a  village  of  a  School 
of  Art,  free  of  pecuniary  charge  to  the 
students,  and  the  cnrriculuin  of  which  was 
to  consist  of  the  painting  from  the  nude 
living  model  in  the  daytime,  drawing  in 
charcoal  or  pencil  from  the  nude  model  in 
the  evening,  and  tlie  painting  of  a  head  once 
a  week,  Sir  Hubert  von  Ilerkomer's  chief 
design  was  to  suppress  the  wastrel  art- 
student,  and  from  tlie  earnest  one  to  help 
withdraw  tlie  veil  of  convention  which  ever 
lies  hetween  the  eyes  of  anxious  inexperience 
and  the  practice  of  art.  Sir  Hid)ert  von 
Herkonier  turned  his  perfect  genius  for  revolt 
against  the  system  of  art-teaching  in  use 
in  the  already  established  schools,  which  was 

190!).     No.   175. 


something  on  the  trades-union  pi'inciple  of 
over-much  care  for  average  talent,  which 
deemed  essential  that  a  stated  I'esult  should 
b3  produced  within  a  stated  time,  and  that 
tlie  student,  for  the  sake  of  disciplining 
his  mind,  should  be  set  to  tasks  that  were 
unsuited  to  his  capacity.  Sir  Hul)ert's  design 
was  to  help  each  of  his  students  to  find  Ins 
or  her  own  personality.  He  had  precedence 
for  this  ambition,  for  Coui-bet  long  before 
asserted  that  the  aim  of  each  painter  slionld 
be  the  emancijmtion  of  this  same  individu- 
ality from  that  purely  academic  art  which 
is  divorced  from  life,  so  that,  in  a  close  study 
of  Nature,  the  temperament  of  eacli  might 
find  expression. 

A  rational  enough  system,  since  the  greatest 
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tiling  ill  the  world,  probably,  is  for  a  man 
to  know  that  that  at  which  he  labours  is 
his  own.  Sir  Hubert  von  Herkomer  holds 
that  he  has  been  completely  successful  in 
his  endeavour  to  free  his  students  from 
prejudicial  convention,  and  especially  from 
those  limping  aids,  imitations,  ''crutches 
with  wdiich  to  hobble  about  as  lame  Her- 
komers."  But  in  him  an  autocrat,  a  man 
of  great  vitality,  strong  of  will,  with  a  keen- 
edged  intelhgence,  and  an  encyclopgedic  know- 
ledge of  the  technique  of  almost  every  branch 
of  lineal  art,  we  see  a  man  formed  to  create 
followers,  and  upon  many  a  canvas  issued 
from   tlie   Bushev    School   we    have   found 


ardently  sought  in  his  pupils'  work  has 
been  the  individual  conception  of  how  best 
to  translate  Nature  into  the  terms  of  art; 
and  undoubtedly  in  the  difficult  exercise  of 
putting  down  on  canvas  the  impression  of 
the  subject,  the  well-nigh  hopeless  attempt 
to  clothe  the  sight  with  the  medium  of  oil- 
colour,  the  alia  jirlma  is  probibly  the  only 
method  of  securing  that  illusive  powder. 

Merimee,  that  great  literary  artist,  was 
a  man  who  never  used  two  words  if  lie 
thought  one  would  do  better,  and  Professor 
Herkomer,in  much  the  same  way, has  preached 
the  doctrine  of  one  touch  in  place  of  two, 
and    the   very  essence  of   his   teaching    lies 


"rescued." 


liY     ROWLAND     WIIEELWRKillT. 


echoes  and  after-thouglits  of  him.  This  is 
but  our  opinion,  however,  and  it  is  only 
fair  to  state  that  it  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  one  he  holds.  In  the  book  he 
has  published,  called  "  My  School  and  my 
Gospel,"  Sir  Hubert  writes  :  "  The  result 
of  this  method  of  teaching  has  been  that 
the  world  cannot  recognise  my  pupils  in 
their  works,  luid  it  will  probably  be  said 
that  I  have  left  no  '  scliool'  behind  me. 
But  I  nevei"  could  understand  the  advantage 
of  S(|ueeziiig  the  supple  mind  of  a  young 
painter  into  a  master's  manner,  from  which 
he  may  never  wholly  extricate  himself." 
The  "  quality  "  which   the   Professor  has 


in  this  alia  prima.,  the  exerciser  of  seeing, 
and  putting  down  once  and  for  all,  the 
snatched  tone  ;  for,  to  use  his  own  words, 
"  no  second  touch  in  oil-colour  ever  equals 
the  first  on  the  white  canvas  for  purity." 

In  the  course  of  the  twenty-one  years 
during  which  Sir  Hubert  von  Herkomer  pre- 
sided over  the  Busliey  Scliool,  we  find  much 
talent  to  have  been  set  in  the  right  road. 

The  mint  and  anise  and  cummin  of  praise 
niid  the  rue  of  blame  have  had  their  i)arb  in 
])roduciiig  from  amongst  the  rank  and  file 
Mr.  Arnesby  Brown,  A.R.A.,  Miss  Lucy 
Kemp  Welch,  B.B.A.,  Mr.  Tom  Mostyn,  Mr. 
H.  J.  Ford,  Mr.  Borough  Johnson,  Mr.  G. 


"KNID    AND    GEKAINT."       BY    ROWLAND    WHEKLWIilGllT. 

Reprudnced,  by  penrmsion,  from  the  orujinal  in  the  collection  of  S.  Storey,  E.sq. 
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Harcourt,  Mr.  William  Nicholson,  and  Mr. 
Ilowland  Wheelwright,  R.P>. A., painters  of  dis- 
parate ambitions,  but  each  possessed  of  a  very 
real  workable  talent  of  which  time  has  yet  to 
test  the  ful- 
ness of  scope. 
It  is  pro- 
bable that 
these,  the 
Professor's 
better- 
k  n  o  w  11 
pupils,  in 
their  work 
r  e  s  e  m  b  1  e 
that  of  their 
master  least, 
and  that  it  is 
the  personal 
(|  u  a  1  i  t  i  e  s 
which,  in  the 
ejes  of  con- 
iioisseurs, 
have  in  each 
case  won 
for  the  m 
ind  ividual 
recognition. 
"It  is  a 
noteworthy 
fact,"  writes 
P  r  0  f  e  s  s  0 1' 
V  0 11  H  e  r  - 
komer,"that 
after  long 
study  j'roni 
the  life  in  a 
school,  stu- 
dents will 
take  up  some 
other  branch 
of  art  to 
which  their 
taste  or 
capacity 
leads  them. 
Pupils  of 
mine  Avho 
were  only 
taught  to 
d  r  a  w  a  n  d 
paint  the 
h  u  m  a  n 
figure  have 
become  landscapists  and  animal-painters." 
And  it  is  as  a  landscape  and  animal  painter 
that  Mr.  Rowland  AVheelwright  is  probably 
destined  to  increase  to  permanence  a  mark  he 
has  already  made.     Nature  to  the  landscape- 
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'  THUST    HER    NOT,  SHE    IS   FOOIJNG   THEE 


From  the  original  in  the  Preston  Public  Gallery,  reproduced  by  perinisiion  of  the 
Corporation  of  Preston. 


painter  offers  inexhaustible  choice  of  subject ; 
it  suggests  idealism  or  supplies  its  own  perfect 
composition  when  the  eyes  Avhich  look  u])on 
it  can  avoid  the  vulgarity  of  harsh  realism, 

yet  liold  to 
a  Av  e  1  1  - 
b  a  la  11  c  e  d 
suggestion 
of  actuality. 
''  Nature," 
wrote  Whist- 
ler, "  coii- 
tains  t  h  e 
elements  in 
colour  and 
form  of  all 
})ictures,  as 
the  keyboai'd 
contains  the 
notes  of  all 
music  .  .  . 
w  h  e  11  t  li  e 
evening  mist 
clothes  the 
riverside 
with  poetry 
a  s  wit  h  a 
veil,  and  the 
poor  build- 
i  n  g  s  lose 
themselves 
in  the  dim 
sky,  and  the 
tall  chim- 
neys become 
campanili, 
and  t  h  e 
warehouses 
are  palaces 
in  the  night, 
and  the 
whole  city 
hangs  in  the 
heavens,  and 
fairyland  is 
before  us, 
then  the  way- 
farer hastens 
home,  the 
w  0  r  k  i  11  g 
man  and  the 
cultured  one, 
the  wise  man 
and  tlie  one 
of  pleasure  cease  to  understand,  as  they  have 
ceased  to  see  ;  and  Nature,  Avho  for  once  has 
sung  in  tune,  sings  lier  excpiisite  song  to  the 
artist  alone,  her  son  and  her  master— her 
son  in  that  he  beloves  her,  her  master  in 


BY   liOWLANI)  WHEELWUIGHT. 


"DON    QUIXOTE    AND    MARITORXliS    AT    THE    INN."      BY    ROWLAND    Wll  EKIAVllKiHT. 

Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  Oldham  Art  Gallery  Committee. 
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tluit  lie  knows  lit3r.  To  liiin  lier  secrets  are 
unfolded,  to  him  her  lessons  luive  Ijecoiue 
i»;raduidly  clear." 

In  ''Tnrnini^  the  Plongh,"  in  "  Eveninii:," 
in  ''A  Lord  of  Cfeation,"  and  in  "The 
Ploii<i:hnian,"  Mr.  Wheelwright  shows  liimself 
the  inheritor  of  a  ij^oodlj  share  of  that  magical, 
artistic  vision  of  which  Whistler  wrote.  To  see 
the  ploughman  ''  homeward  plod  his  weary 
way"  belongs  to  our  experience ;  he  is  part  of 


have  withdrawn  him  gradually  more  and 
more  eacli  year  from  tlie  domain  of  episodic 
into  that  of  romantic  art.  Not  that  Mr. 
Wheelwright  entirely  confines  liimself  to 
landscape  and  animal  painting  ;  he  is  young 
enough  to  be  still  greedy  of  discovery,  and 
it  may  be  some  time  yet  before  his  work 
on  the  Academy  walls  challenges  attention  as 
a  "  Wheelwright  "  because  it  is  but  a  variant 
of  some  one  or  other  of  his  beloved  themes. 


"  TUllNING     THE     PLOUGH."        BY     KOWLAND     WII  KKLWUICillT. 

Reproduced  by  permission  of  Messrs.  P.  A.  Baumann  tfc  Co.,  Shoe  Lane,  B.C.,  owners  of  the  copyright  and  publishers 

of  the  large  plate. 


the  fabric  of  life  to  the  unimaginative,  just  as 
he  is  part  of  the  fabric  of  romance  to  the 
artist.  The  office  of  landscape-painter,  in 
fact,  is  to  find  the  virtue,  as  we  say  of  a  herb, 
in  Nature,  reduce  it  to  its  elements,  separate 
it  from  its  unpictorial  adjuncts,  and  place  its 
artistic  residue  on  canvas,  and  Mr.  Wheel- 
wright, after  having  worked  from  the  life  in 
the  Bushey  School,  is  one  of  those  pupils  the 
Professor  speaks  of,  wUose  taste  and  capacity 


Already  there  are  signs  in  his  art  that  the 
grandiose  in  subject"  is  giving  way  to  sim- 
plicity, that  he  is  painting  for  the  sake  of 
some 'one  or  other  of  the  appealing  aspects  of 
Nature's  mood,  rather  than  for  the  extrinsic 
element  of  adventure ;  and  this  with  a 
tenderness  and  fulness  of  expression  very 
engaging,  since  it  is  obvious  that  he  is  alive  to 
beauty  in  every  form  as  well  as  sensitive  to 
both  line  and  colour. 
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Prolnii)ly  the  most  drHinatic  of  all  the 
pictures  Mr.  Wheel w right  has  p.iinted  luiH 
been  his '' Enid  and  Geraint,"  that  Geraint 
who  sat  in  Arthur's  liall  in  Camelot,  a 
suliject  taken  from  Tennyson's  "  Idylls  of 
the  King"  ;  and  the  moment  he  chooses  to 
portray  is  the  one  when  the  churlish  warrior, 
doubtful  of  the  loyalty  and  faith  of  the  most 
patient,  rneek-eyed  Grisel,  having  laid  his 
commands  npon  her — ■ 

]  cliari;e  you  \\v    it  more  especially. 

AVhat  tliinji;s  so  ever  ye  may  hear,  or  see, 

Or  fancy  (tho'  1  count  it  of  small  use 

To  charge  you)  that  }()u  speak  not,  but  obey— 

takes  her,  clad  in  her  "^' 

old   clothes,   in  which  ;  .  Jr  ;.i.> 

she  seemed  to  herself, 

A  ra^i!;ed  robin  from  the 
hedge 

on  the  maddest  of  ad- 
venturous quests 

To  the  wilds !    and    Enid 

leading'  down  the  tracks 
Through   which    he    bade 

her   lead   him    on,  they 

past 
The  marches,  and  by  ban- 
dit-haunted holes, 
Grey  swamps   and   pools, 

waste     places     of     the 

heron, 
And  wildernesses,  periloijs 

path?,  they  rode; 
Bound  was  their  pace   at 

first,     but     slacken'd 

soon: 
A  stranger  meeting  them 

had  surely  thought, 
They  rode  so  slowly  and 

they  look'd  so  pale, 
That "  each     had    suffer'd 

some  exceeding  wrong. 

It  is  difficult  to  un- 
derstand that  Geraint, 
seeing  Enid  so  "sweet 
and  serviceable," 
should  have  continued  moto  by] 
such  austere  treatment  mk.  uowland 

for  day  after  day.   The 
lines  Mr.  Wheelwright  appends  to  his  picture 
are  : 

Once  she  look'd  back,  and  w^hen  she  saw  him  ride 
More  near  by  many  a  rood  than  yester-morn, 
It  Avell  nigh  made  her  cheerful;  till  Geraint 
Waving  an  angry  hand,  as  who  should  say 
"Ye  watch  me,"  sadden  d  all  her  heart  again. 

Mr.  Wheelwright  has  fallen,  as  have  fallen 
most  painters,  who  have  struck  the  balance 
of  their  sympathies  midway  between  the 
three  subjects — man,  animal,  and  landscape — 
under  the  influence  of  Cervantes's  great  hero. 
His  first  picture  representing  "  Don  Quixote  " 
is  taken  from  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  the 


iin'mit.ible    book,  when    Don    Quixote,  after 
discoursing  witli  Sancho  of  tlie  appuitenances 
of  chivalry,  perceives,  on  the  road  on  wliicli 
the  two   were  travelling,  a  gre^it  and  thick 
cloud  of   dust  coming   towards   them,  upon 
which  he  turns  to  Sancho  and  says  :  "  This 
is  the  day,  0  Sancho,   that  shall   manifest 
the   good   that   Fortune  hath   in   store   for 
me.  .  .  .  Seest   thou    that    cloud   of    dust, 
Sancho  ?     It  is  raised  by  a  prodigious  army 
of  divers  and  innumerable  nations,  who  are 
on  the  march  this  way."     "  If  so,  there  must 
be  two  armies,"  said  Sancho  ;  "  for  here,  on 
this    side,   arises    just 
such  another  cloud  of 
dust."      Don    Quixote 
turned,      and      seeing 
that  it  really  was  so,  he 
rejoiced      exceedingly, 
taking  it  for   granted 
they  were   two  armies 
coming    to   engage   in 
that    spacious   plain  ; 
for  at   all  hours    and 
moments    his    imagin- 
ation was   full   of  the 
battles,    enchantments, 
adventures,      extrava- 
gances,   amours,     and 
challenges   detailed  in 
his    favourite    books  ; 
and  in  every  thought, 
word,   and    action    he 
reverted    to    them. 
Now,     the     cloud     of 
dust  he  saw  was  raised 
by  two  great  flocks  of 
sheep  going  the  same 
road     from     different 
parts,  and  as  the  dust 
concealed    them    until 
they  came    near,   and 
Don   Quixote  aflirnied 
so  positively  they  were 
armies,.  Sancho    began 
to  believe  it,  and  said  :  '  Sir,  wliat  must  we 
do?'  'What?'  replied  Don  Quixote— 'favour 
and  assist  the  weaker  side.'"  After  standnig 
on  one  side  with  his  henchman  and  calling 
memories   of    romance    to   his    aid,   during 
which  Sancho   Panza   stands  confounded  at 
the  discourse,  trying  to  see  with  his  master's 
eyes  the  knights   and  giants  so  graphically 
pointed    out  "to    him,   Don    Quixote    asks: 
"'Dearest    thou   not   the   neighing  of   the 
steeds,  the  sound  of  the  trumpets,  and  the 
rattling  of  the  drums  ? '  '  I  hear  nothing,' 
answered    Sancho,    'but    the    bleatmgs    of 
sheep  and  lambs.'  '  Thy  fears,  Sancho,'  said 
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Don  Quixote,  'prevent  tlice  from  liearinjj^ 
or  seeing  aright.'  .  .  .  then  clapping  Si)ni's 
to  Rosiiiante,  and  setting  Ids  lance  in  rest, 
he  darted  down  the  hillock  like  lightning.  .  .  . 
he  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  squadron 
of  sheep,  and  began  to  attack  them  with 
his  lance  as  courageously  and  intrepidly  as 
if  in  good  earnest  lie  was  attacking  his 
mortal  enemies."  And  it  is  exactly  at  this 
point  of  the  story  that  Mr.  Wheelwriglit 
shows  us  this  prince  of  extravagant  chivalry. 

The  second  subject  he  takes  from  Don 
Quixote  is  from  chapter  forty-three,  when  the 
innkeeper's  daughter  and  her  maid  spy  on 
the  knight  as  lie,  mounted  on  Rosinante, 
keeps  guard  on  the  inn  which  he  supposes 
to  be  a  castle,  and  tells  over  to  himself  the 
perfections  of  his  lady,  Dulcinea  del  Tobo- 
so,  that  quintessence  of  discretion,  treasury 
of  w'it,  and  pledge  of  modesty.  Called  upon 
by  the  innkeeper's  daughter  to  give  one  of 
his  hands  into  her  grasp,  he,  unwilling  to 
appear  discourteous  and  ungrateful  to  a  lady 
who  has  become,  he  supposes,  irresistibly 
enamoured  of  his  gallant  bearing,  consents 
to  offer  his  hand  to  her,  through  the  bars 
of  the  window,  "'not  to  be  kissed,  but 
that  you  may  behold  the  contexture  of  its 
nerves,  the  firm  knitting  of  its  muscles,  the 
largeness  and  spaciousness  of  its  veins, 
whence  you  may  infer  what  must  be  the 
strength  of  that  arm  which  belongs  to  sucli 
a  hand.'  "  The  girls  play  the  cruel  trick 
upon  him  of  slipping  a  running  knot  in  a 
halter  round  his  wrist  and  tying  the  other 
end  of  it  fast  to  the  staple  of  the  hayloft 
door,  and  as  to  reach  to  them  he  had  to  stand 
on  the  saddle  of  his  Rosinante,  they  leave 
him  to  pass  the  night  in  a  position  of  such 
discomfort  as  to  force  him  to  conclude  must 
be  caused  by  enchantment. 

That  success  to  which  ^Ischylus  says  men 
"  bend  the  knee  "  has  already  come  largely  to 
Mr.  Wheelwright.  In  1<S96  he  exhibited  a 
picture,  "  Trust  her  not,  she  is  fooling  thee !" 
in  which  a  girl  from  a  travelling  caravan 
tries  to  catch  the  horse  which  has  been 
turned  loose  to  browse  ;  and  this  picture  was 
bought  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Harris 
Bequest  and  is  now  in  the  picture-gallery  of 
the  Free  Library  and  Museum,  Preston. 
This  picture  is  a  clever  piece  of  brushwork, 
the  action  of  the  horse  is  finely  portrayed, 
the  colouring  brilliant,  and  the  wdiole  subject 
skilfully  painted. 

"A  Lord  of  Creation,"  the  subject  of 
which  is  a  small  child  riding  a  big.^  cart- 
horse and  leading  another,  was  in  the 
Academy  of  181)7  ;  and  the  painter  received 


much  pr.iisc  from  the  Pi'ess  for  the  work  he 
exhibited  in  the  "  Institute  "  the  same  year. 
One  of  the  most  ambitious  of  Mr.  Wheel- 
wright's pictures  is  his  "  Mazeppa,"  from 
B^^ron's  poem  of  the  same  name  — 

A  thousand  horse,  the  Avild,  the  free, 
Like  waves  that  foUow  o'er  the  sea, 
Came  thickly  thundering  on, 

and  it  illustrates  the  end  of  the  fearful  ride 
wherein  Mazeppa's  horse  falls  dead  just  as  it 
reaches  a  herd  of  wild  horses.  We  are,  perhaps, 
not  largely  readers  of  Byron  to-day,  but, 
with  the  artist's  power  of  romance,  it  w^as  he 
who  turned  the  somewliat  sordid  story  of 
Ivan  Stefanovitch  Mazeppa's  punishment 
into  one  of  heroism.  The  seventeenth- 
century  methods  of  revenge  in  the  Palatinate 
of  Padalia  were  not  sought  through  the  law, 
and  it  was  a  jealous  husband  who  had  the 
young  Mazeppa  bound  on  the  back  of  an 
untamed  horse,  a  hope  of  destruction  frus- 
trated by  one  of  those  curious  freaks  of  Fate 
which  turned  an  intended  evil  to  the  victim's 
benefit.  The  animal,  on  being  let  loose, 
galloped  into  its  native  wilds  of  the  Ultraine, 
where  its  burden,  half -dead,  was  released 
from  his  fearful  position  and  restored  to 
animation  by  some  Cossacks,  over  whose  tribe 
the  courage  and  sagacity  of  Mazeppa  after- 
wards won  such  enthusiasm  that  he  ulti- 
mately became  its  chief.  "  The  title  of 
prince,  together  with  high  nink  in  the 
Russian  Army,  was  later  on  conferred  upon 
him  by  his  friend  and  patron,  Peter  the 
Great,  who  long  believed  confidingly  in  his 
good  faith,  and  banished  or  executed,  as 
calumnious  traitors,  any  who  ventured  to 
accuse  him  of  conspiring  with  the  enemies 
of  Russia." 

It  w^ould  have  been  better  for  Mazeppa, 
however,  if  he  had  died  as  the  martyr  Byron 
depicts  him,  for  after  he  had  traitorously 
joined  his  fortunes  with  those  of  the  Swedish 
monarch,  Charles  XII.,  his  name  became 
anathema  throughout  Russia  ;  and  after  the 
battle  of  Puttowa,  he  escaped,  a  wretched 
fugitive,  to  Bender,  there  to  end  his  own  life 
by  poison  in  1709. 

The  year  that  saw  the  exhibition  of  his 
"  Mazeppa "  brought  Mr.  Wheelwright's 
"  black-and-white "  work  to  notice.  He 
illustrated  with  ten  vigorous  drawings  Long- 
man's "  Swan "  edition  of  Shakespeare's 
Henry  Y.,  and  we  may  w^ell  suppose  that  the 
study  of  this  period  of  history  turned  his 
attention  to  Joan  of  Arc  as  a  subject.  He 
painted  the  capture  of  the  Maid  wdien,  in  a 
sortie  at  the  siege  of  Compiegne  in  1480, 
she  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  Picard  archer, 
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to  be  sold  afterwards  to  John  of  Lignj,  a 
vassal  of  the  Duke  of  Barguiidj. 

But,  as  we  have  ah-eady  said,  the  dramatic 
in  Mr.  Wheel wriglit's  work  is  giving  place 
to  the  poetic,  in  wdiich  both  heart  and  liand 
are  in  consonance,  and  within  the  limits  of 
which  style  it  must  be  gratifying  to  Professor 
von  Herkomer  to  trace  so  much  of  that 
elusive  property,  quality. 

There  is  yet  another  variant  of  Mr.  Wheel- 
wright's talent — that  of  portraiture,  and  por- 
traiture chiefly  of  animals.  He  has  painted 
some  well-known  race  and  steeplechase  horses, 
"  The  Pride  of  Mabistown,"  the  property  of 
Mr.  Owen  Williams,  and  "  Whiteboy  the  2nd," 
the  property  of  Mr.  R.  Bourke,  amongst 
others  ;  and  the  pictorial  sense  that  can  join 
beauty  to  actual  likeness,  and  character  to 
distinguished  style,  finds  in  Mr.  Wheelwright 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  ranks  of  animal- 
painters. 

Porn  in  Australia  in  1870,  Mr.  Wheel- 
WTight   may  be  said   to  have   received    the 


whole  of  his  art  training  in  the  pretty  Hert- 
fordshire village,  for,  altliough  he  for  a  time 
worked  in  the  St.  John's  Wood  schools,  it  is 
to  Bushey  he  owes  that  admirable  grounding 
in  the  several  brandies  of  art  he  has  bent 
into  one,  and  now  that  the  Bushey  School  is 
under  the  guidance  of  Miss  Kemp  Welch,  it 
is  here,  as  this  lady's  adjutant,  that  he  is 
helping  to  carry  out  the  excellent  precepts 
Sir  Hubert  von  Herkomer  established. 

Yet  gradually  under  their  joint  control  the 
character  of  the  teaching  in  the  Bushey  School 
of  Painting  is  changing  ;  and  wdiilst,  under 
tlie  Professor,  it  was  solely  a  school  of  figure- 
painting,  a  greater  freedom  of  choice  is  now 
given  to  the  student,  for,  in  addition  to  the 
six  large,  well-lit  studios  devoted  to  figiu'e- 
models,  there  is  a  large  glasshouse  where 
exceptional  facilities  are  provided  for  tlie 
study  of  animals,  and  the  bias  of  both  Miss 
Kemp  Welch's  and  Mr.  Wheelwright's  taste 
tends  towards  popularising  this  branch  of 
art. 


THE    OAK    AND    THE    IVY, 


A   Fable  in    Verse, 


A  N  oak  whom  age  had  taught  to  sigh, 
^^    When  his  last  autumn^painted  leaf 
Was  killed  by  winter  harsh  and  deaf, 
Surprised  the  Ivy,  nigh. 

Her  ears  were  sharp,  her  whisper  soft, 
Her  restless  climbers  paid  no  heed, 
5he  strangled  that  she  might  succeed, 
Thought  not,  but  questioned  oft. 

**And  why  are  you  thus  sullen,  Oak? 
The  leaves  upon  your  branches  seen 
Fall  off  to  show  my  better  green, 
Sigh  not,  but  share  the  joke !  '* 

The  great  tree  said  :    •*  S\y  life's  no  joke, 
For  every  leaf  that  springs  from  me, 
Shows  forth  my  native  majesty, 

And  knows  through  whom  it  spoke." 

**But  Envy  works  a  false  design  ; 
Your  leaves  pretend  they  Ve  grown  from  me. 
Labour  youVe  shirked,  and  flaunted  free, 
You  would  not  be  a  vine  I  '* 


She  laughed.     **  I  knew  you  had  the  sulks  I 
My  leaves  Tm  turning  thus  to  hear 
Passers,  who  say,  without  me  near, 
You  look  like  other  hulks.'* 

And  then  she  murmured,  as  she  grew, 
**When  you  are  dead,  my  great  green  cloak, 
Will  make  you  look  alive,  dear  Oak." 
He  groaned  as  winter  blew. 

And  as  she  shook  her  rustling  gown 
In  bitter  irony  he  said  : 
**  Perhaps  you  purpose  to  evade 
The  axe  that  cuts  me  down." 

The  oak's  roots  were  as  deep  as  earth  ; 
The  ivy's  shallow  as  the  snow ; 
Her  feelings  ended  in  a  show; 
His  ended  in  a  birth. 

So  in  this  fable  lies  a  thought ; 
To  treat  no  fellow  as  a  means 
To  serve  our  ends,  and  build  our  scenes 
As  if  his  end  were  nought. 

KENNETH  BARNES. 
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A    CRICKET    STORY. 
By    K.    and    HESKETH    PRICHARD. 


jHP]  story  which  I  am 
going  to  tell  is 
about  one  of  the 
rummiest  and  at  the 
same  time  most 
splendid  things  that 
ever  happened  to 
any  fellow  I  ever 
heard  of.  I  had 
better  say  at  once 
that  my  name  is 
James  Broomridge.  At  Greyborough,  which 
is  the  finest  school  in  tlie  world,  and  it  is  the 
school  I  am  at,  1  have  been  longer  in  the 
Lower  IV.  than  any  other  fellow.  If  I  stay 
in  it  another  term,  I  shall  be  a  recoi'd,  and 
my  father  says  he  will  send  me  to  gather  in 
tea,  or  cattle,  or  something,  in  the  Colonies. 
Bnt  this  story  has  nothing  to  do  with  school, 
as  it  came  off  in  onr  own  village  at  the  end 
of  the  AVhitsun  holidays,  and  I  think  yon 
Avill  agree  that  what  I  did  then  is  a  sort  of 
set-off  against  those  seven  terms  in  the 
Lower  lY.,  abont  which  someone  or  other 
is  always  jawing  me. 

My  father,  as  you  will  know  if  yon  read 
the  Sportsman^  is  capt.iin  of  the  Oarkhnrst 
Yillage  Cricket  Clnb.  He  is  the  Squire  there, 
and  although  he  goes  in  last,  I  have  seen 
him  play  jolly  well,  and  he  is  one  of  those 
people  Avho  are  more  pleased  when  tbey 
make  ten  runs  at  cricket  than  they  are  able 
to  be  about  anything  else  in  the  world.  I 
also  am  like  that.  On  reading  this  over,  I 
find  that  what  I  said  about  my  father  is 
perhaps  not  quite  true ;  for  he  is  more 
pleased  if  Carkhurst  wins  a  good  match  than 
he  is  if  he  makes  a  decent  score. 

I  should  tell  you  that  the  Carkhurst  XL 
is  not  very  strong,  though  they  might  make 
a  rattling  good  match  with  Greyborough 
Second  XL,  if  they  had  a  bit  of  luck, 
especially  if  Japp  the  postman  once  got 
going. 

In  our  part  of  the  country,  for  many 
miles  round,  everyone  is  frightfully  keen 
about  cricket,  and  most  of  the  villages  play 
two  matches  against  each  other  as  well  as 
against  Buckoak,  which  is  the  county  town. 


Of  course,  the  Buckoak  matches  are  the  big 
ones  of  the  year,  and  it  is  considered  a 
tremendous  thing  to  win  one. 

In  order  that  you  may  understand  what  I 
am  going  to  write,  I  must  tell  you  about 
Deighton,  who  is  the  Buckoak  captain.  He 
is  a  frightfully  excitable  chap,  and  cannot 
bear  his  team  to  be  beaten  ;  and  they  say 
when  he  loses  a  match,  he  has  been  seen  to 
blub  in  the  railway  carriage  going  home. 
He  runs  the  whole  show  at  Buckoak,  and  as 
he  is  pretty  rich,  he  makes  it  hard  for  anyone 
to  beat  his  side,  for  if  you  are  rich,  you  can 
keep  professionals  as  well  as  groundmen. 
At  Carkhurst  the  blacksmith  rolls  the  cricket- 
ground  and  marks  out  the  pitch,  and  we 
have  no  professional.  Pugsley,  who  keeps  a 
sort  of  grocer's  shop  in  the  village,  used  to 
be  very  good,  and  once  got  ten  shillings 
from  Deighton  for  keeping  wicket  in  a  match 
at  Buckoak,  but  he  is  old  now,  and  tliey  get 
byes  off  all  parts  of  his  body.  He  says  he  is 
sorry  he  ever  took  that  ten  shillings,  because 
of  something  Deighton  said  to  him  when  he 
missed  catching  a  man  at  the  wicket. 

The  first  match  on  our  card  this  year  was 
against  Buckoak,  and  it  was  played  early  in 
May,  which  was  hard  on  our  men,  because 
they  hadn't  had  any  practice  to  speak  of. 
We  had  had  pretty  decent  weather,  and 
Patch,  the  blacksmith,  said  the  wicket  was 
good,  and  he  didn't  see  how  it  could  be  made 
better,  unless  we  bad  had  marl  put  down  on  it. 

I  can  remember  tliat  morning  as  well  as 
anything.  It  was  cold  and  rather  cloudy, 
but  promised  to  turn  out  finer  later  on.  I 
went  out  soon  after  breakfast  and  crossed 
over  to  the  green  to  have  a  loolc  at  the 
pitch,  and  as  Japp  was  there,  I  bowled  him  a 
few,  and  once  jolly  nearly  bowled  him  ouL 
He  said  so  himself. 

The  match  was  to  begin  at  ILBO,  and  the 
air  Avas  warming  up  with  the  sun  coming  out, 
when  Deighton  and  the  Buckoak  people 
drove  up.  I  was  the  first  to  sight  them,  and 
I  can  tell  you  it  turned  me  pretty  sick  when  I 
saw  the  faces  of  three  county  professionals 
looking  down  out  of  the  wagonette.  They 
are  all  very  decent  cliaps,  especially  Kilburn, 
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but  fellows  like  that,  who  have  played  Hirst 
and  Rhodes  and  bowled  out  Wynjard  and 
R.  E.  Foster,  are  able  to  win  a  village  match 
uncommonly  quick. 

My  father  and  a  man  called  Alvey,  who 
got  his  flannels  at  Harrow  and  is  the  best  of 
our  lot,  w^ere  standing  behind  me,  and  Alvey 
said  with  a  laugh — 

"  Same  old  game,  Colonel.  Deighton's 
ensuring  success  in  the  usual  way  !  " 

My  father  muttered  something  under  his 
big  grey  moustache  about  "Most  unsports- 
manlike of  Deighton,"  which  was  rather  true, 
as  it  was  rather  rough  on  us,  especiiiFy  as  it 
was  the  first  match  of  the  season,  md  all 
cricketers  know  how  much  depends  on  a  good 
start. 

Deighton  climbed  down  out  of  the  wagon- 
ette and  shook  hands  with  my  father,  who 
said  to  him — 

"  Brought  rather  a  hot  lot,  haven't  you  ?  " 

I  can't  tell  you  all  that  Deighton  said  in 
reply,  because  he  spent  ten  minutes  in 
explaining  that,  as  it  was  so  early  in  the 
season,  he  had  to  scrape  together  any  men 
he  could  get,  and  how  it  was  that  all  three 
professionals  had  every  right  to  play  for 
Buckoak,  and  a  great  deal  more.  Especially 
I  will  not  dwell  on  this,  because  what  he 
said  was  rot,  the  sort  of  things  a  fellow  does 
say  when  he  has  to  make  some  silly  excuse. 
Alvey  and  one  or  two  of  our  side  were 
grinning,  but  my  father  listened  quite 
gravely,  though  he  knew  it  was  rot,  too, 
because  his  nose  kept  twitching  like  it  does 
when  he  is  annoyed.  Only  Deighton  couldn't 
guess  that,  for  my  father  was  too  polite  to 
let  him  see.  I  can  tell  you  it  is  precious 
hard  to  be  polite  sometimes. 

Then  Mrs.  Deighton  drove  up  in  a  car- 
riage, and  my  father  helped  her  to  get  out, 
and  I  took  her  over  to  the  tent  we  had  put 
up  for  the  ladies  to  sit  in.  She  is  rather 
pretty,  and  Deighton  only  married  her  since 
last  summer.  She  said  what  a  pretty  ground 
we  had— it  is,  you  know,  about  the  prettiest 
ground  in  England— and  she  told  me  she 
did  hope  Buckoak  would  win,  for  Mr. 
Deighton  was  so  awfully  keen  over  it ;  and 
did  I  think  they  possibly  could  against  so 
strong  a  side  as  ours  ? 

I  always  like  to  please  people  when  I  can, 
so  I  told  her  quite  warmly  I  was  certain 
Buckoak  would  win,  as  Mr.  Deighton  had 
not  left  us  any  chance,  bringing  all  those 
professionals,  so  she  could  make  her  mind 
easy  on  that  subject. 

Then  she  wanted  to  know  why  I  said  that, 
and   were   the   Buckoak   pros,   better   than 


ours  ?  So  I  had  to  explain  to  her  that  we 
hadn't  any  professionals  and  that  Deighton's 
were  county  fellows.  She  gave  such  a  queer 
sort  of  look,  and  asked  me  what  I  meant, 
and  her  cheeks  grew  quite  pink,  so  I  told  her 
I  heard  father  calling  me,  and  went  off.  That 
evening  father  was  angry  with  me,  and  said 
I  should  be  ashamed  of  giving  any  man 
away  like  that.  Now,  I'd  like  to  know  what 
he  meant.     What  else  could  I  have  said  ? 

By  the  time  Deighton  and  the  rest  of  the 
Buckoak  XI.  had  changed,  a  lot  of  people  had 
come  down  out  of  the  village  and  from  the 
houses  about,  and  the  ladies'  tent  w^as  more 
than  half  full.  The  people  round  the  ropes 
were  most  of  *  them  saying  that  Carkhurst 
hadn't  any  chance,  and  telling  each  other 
stories  of  things  they  had  seen  the  county 
professionals  do  in  big  matches. 

The  sun  had  come  out  splendidly,  and 
there  was  a  smell  blowing  across  from  the 
meadows  and  out  of  the  woods  which  I 
never  smell  but  I  think  of  the  time  when  I 
was  a  kid,  and  when  I  used  to  fish  for  tench 
in  the  upper  pond.  I  never  caught  one,  but 
a  fellow  who  was  once  staying  with  us  got 
out  two,  and  I  was  with  him  and  used  my 
hat  for  a  landing-net.  And  that  was  the 
jolliest  day  of  my  life,  except  this  one  which 
I  am  now  telling  of. 

Well,  as  I  say,  it  was  a  ripping  morning. 
Deighton  won  the  toss,  and  was  hugely 
pleased  about  it,  and  walked  about  explain- 
ing to  the  men  on  his  own  side  the  system 
by  which  he  had  done  it. 

Buckoak  chose  to  bat,  so  our  fellows  went 
out  to  field.  I  have  said  that  the  sun  was 
getting  hot,  and  when  Japp  crossed  the 
ground  and  felt  it,  he  thought  it  was  not  a 
day  for  a  sweater,  and  went  back  to  put  it 
in  the  pavilion  tent.  And  it  was  because  of 
a  small  thing  like  that  that  all  the  tremendous 
business  happened. 

Japp  left  my  father  and  the  others,  and, 
to  make  a  short  cut  to  the  changing-tent,  he 
took  a  flying  leap  over  the  ropes  into  some 
long  grass.  He  cleared  the  rope  right 
enough,  but  under  the  beastly  long  grass 
where  he  landed  there  was  a  log  of  wood 
lying  hidden.  He  lit  on  this,  but,  of  course, 
at  first  we  did  not  know  what  had  happened ; 
only  we  saw  him  fall  down,  and  it  was  a 
minute  or  two  before  he  shoved  out  his  head 
and  waved  his  arm. 

I  was  over  by  the  scoring-tent,  and  I  ran 
to  see  what  was  up,  and  when  I  reached  him, 
I  found  the  most  wretched  thing  you  can 
think  of  was  the  matter.  I  have  already 
said   he  was  about  the  best  bat  we  had, 
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besides  being  one  of  those  men  who  have 
ripping  luck — ripping  for  themselves,  that  is 
—for  he  always  hit  up  two  or  three  catches, 
which  somehow  generally  got  missed.  He 
said  that  this  was  on  account  of  some  cute 
peculiarity  in  the  way  he  held  his  bat,  and 
he  showed  me  exactly  how  ;  but  it  did  not 
work  as  a  general  rule,  for  I've  tried  it. 

Well,  when  I  got  into  the  long  grass,  I 
saw  Japp  making  for  the  tent  on  .his  hands 
and  knees.  I  called  out  to  him,  and  he  just 
turned  his  head,  and  I  saw  his  face  was  all 
white  and  wet.  That  gave  me  a  bit  of  a 
shock,  I  can  tell  you. 

"  What's  wrong,  Japp  ?  "  I  said. 

And  Japp ,  answered  in  a  husky  sort  of 
voice  :  "  I've  only  bin  and  turned  my  ankle 
on  a  slippy,  old  log  over  there,  Master  Jim, 
sir,  bat  I'll  be  all  right  in  a  minute." 

He  wasn't,  though.  But  he  argued  it 
round  and  round  with  old  Dr.  Spenser,  w^hen 
he  came,  and  he'd  have  cheeked  him,  too, 
for  Spenser  said  he  wouldn't  be  walking 
for  weeks,  only  then  my  father  hurried  up. 
Father  has  that  sort  of  blue  eyes  that  look 
all  right  until  you  think  you  can  cheek  him  ; 
then  they  show  a  sort  of  spark,  and  you  find 
you  can't. 

"  Hullo,  Japp,  you  don't  mean  to  say " 

says  father,  when  he  got  sight  of  the  ankle, 
swelled  up  as  big  as  a  loaf. 

"  I'll  be  all  right  inside  of  ten  minutes, 
sir,"  says  Japp,  trying  to  buck  up,  and  giving 
old  Spenser  a  sulky  look.  "  Trust  to  me, 
sir.     I  know " 

"  There  is  no  earthly  use  in  delaying  the 
match  for  Japp,  Colonel,"  shoves  in  old 
Spenser  ;  "  he  won't  be  playing  much  inside 
of  ten  weeks,  let  alone  ten  minutes.  You 
can  see  for  yourself." 

"  Looks  very  like  it,"  says  my  father. 
"  I'm  afraid  you  must  give  in,  Japp.  Then 
there's  nothing  for  it  but  to  play  old 
Appleby,"  and  he  turned  to  me.  "  You  run 
up  to  the  village,  Jim,  and  tell  Appleby  that 
I  should  be  glad  if  he  can  make  it  convenient 
to  play  ;  and  if  he  can't,"  I  heard  him  say 
to  old  Spenser,  "the  boy  had  better  play 
himself." 

Now,  you  may  think  me  a  beast,  and  I 
think  I  was  a  beast,  too,  but  for  the  minute 
I  couldn't  make  myself  feel  sorry  about 
Japp's  ankle,  for  I'd  sooner  play  in  a  man's 
match  than  anything  in  the  world  nearly. 
But  I  started  off  up  the  road  as  hard  as  I 
could  go. 

Appleby  keeps  the  inn  where  we  have  our 
lunch  on  match  days,  and  as  I  ran  towards 
it,  I  did  hope  there  would  be  something  to 


keep  Appleby  at  home  and  to  prevent  his 
playing.  I  found  only  Mrs.  Appleby  at 
the  "Dog  and  Bacon,"  for  Appleby  had 
driven  into  Dorley  on  business  about  some 
sheep.  So  I  shouted  out  that  it  couldn't  be 
helped,  and  turned  to  run  out  of  the  house  ; 
but  as  I  was  bolting  through  the  passage,  I 
ran  right  into  somebody's  arms.  Whoever 
it  was  caught  me  and  said — 

"  Hold  hard,  youngster  !  What's  this 
about  a  cricket  match  ? " 

I  told  all  about  Japp  in  two  minutes,  and 
while  I  was  talking,  I  kept  staring  at  his 
face,  which  was  very  brown.  He  was  biggish, 
and  wore  a  soft  hat,  and  he  looked  as  if  he 
could  jump  over  a  five-barred  gate  and 
forget  to  boast  about  it  afterwards.  And  I 
liked  the  sort  of  laugh  he  had  awfully. 

He  began  to  walk  down  the  road  with  me 
under  the  trees,  and  I  told  him  what  hard 
lines  it  was,  and  how  Deighton  always 
brought  professionals,  although  we  were 
weak,  because  he  couldn't  bear  being  beaten, 
and  just  how  it  all  stood.  But  I  didn't  tell 
him  that  I  was  going  to  play  substitute, 
which  was  one  of  the  luckiest  things  that 
ever  happened  to  me.  Then  I  asked  him  if 
he  played  cricket. 

He  said  "  Yes."  So  then  I  asked  him  if 
he  were  considered  good.  This  may  seem 
rude,  but,  you  know,  it  was  really  very 
important  for  me  to  find  out.  He  laughed 
and  said  that  was  a  leading  question.  Any- 
how, I  told  him  he'd  better  play  for  us,  and 
that  I'd  go  on  and  speak  to  my  father. 

He  looked  at  me  for  a  minute,  and  then 
he  said,  in  a  drawling  sort  of  way  :  "  Well, 
I  don't  mind  if  I  do." 

That  is  exactly  how  it  happened.  He 
went  back  to  the  inn  to  put  on  some  clothes 
he  said  he  had  for  tennis,  and  which  he 
thought  would  do,  while  I  ran  down  pretty 
excited  to  tell  our  side  what  I'd  done. 

"  What  is  the  name  of  the  man  ?  "  said 
my  father. 

But  I  had  forgotten  to  find  out  that,  and 
then  they  asked  me  if  he  could  play.  I  had  to 
say  again  I  didn't  know,  and  then  they  asked 
me  why  I  had  asked  him.  I  said  it  seemed 
to  me  a  good  thing  to  do,  and  they  would 
have  put  a  lot  more  questions,  only  then 
the  brown-faced  man  came  down  from  the 
inn.  My  father  thanked  him  for  playing, 
and  wanted  to  know  if  he  bowled,  to  which 
he  replied  :  "  Not  much." 

So  he  was  put  to  field  out  in  the  country 
on  the  leg  side.  Then  Kilburn  and  a  man 
who  had  played  a  lot  at  Cambridge  a  year 
or  two  ago  opened  the  Buckoak  innings.     In 
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a  general  way,  when  playing  a  village  like 
Carkhiirst,  Buckoak,  when  they  won  the 
toss,  would  bat  up  to  lunch,  after  it  till 
about  four  o'clock,  and  then  Deighton  would 
declare  his  innings  closed,  and  put  on  his 
two  best  bowlers,  who  would  fire  the  opposing 
side  out  in  about  an  hour,  on  the  average. 

In  this  match  about  which  I  am  trying  to 
tell  you,  it  looked  as  if  that  might  happen, 
for  Kilburn  and  the  Cambridge  man  soon 
settled  down,  and  hit  the  bowling  about  like 
anything.  There  was  forty  on  the  board 
when  Kilburn  tried  to  book  a  short  one,  and 
it  went  straight  up  in  the  air,  when  Pugsley 
ran  half  way  up  the  pitch  from  behind  the 
wicket  and  nearly  muffed  it,  but  he  didn't 
quite.  After  that,  Maddox,  who  makes  a  lot 
of  runs  for  Buckoak,  went  in,  and  he  was 
caught  off  his  batting  glove,  at  which  I 
cheered  like  mad.  It  is  too  much  fag  to 
go  through  how  everyone  got  out,  and  I 
shan't  do  it.  The  score  was  115  for  5 
wickets  at  lunch,  and  up  to  that  my  brown- 
faced  fellow  had  fielded  most  awfully  well, 
at  which  I  was  glad,  for  I  felt  the  responsi- 
bility, and  I  was  funky  he  would  drop  a 
catch  or  something.  I  walked  up  to  the 
''  Dog  and  Bacon  "  with  him,  and  tried  to 
pump  him  about  where  he'd  played  cricket ; 
but  it  wasn't  any  good,  for  when  we  got 
there,  he  knew  a  good  deal  more  about  the 
scores  I'd  made  than  I  knew  about  those 
he'd  made. 

When  lunch  was  over,  Deighton  drank 
the  health  of  the  Carkhurst  Cricket  Club. 
He  said  he  hoped  they  would  do  well,  and 
win  a  lot  of  matches  this  year,  but  he  said 
it  in  a  bluffing,  loud  way  he  has,  and  I  could 
see  that  no  one  would  be  more  surprised 
than  himself  if  they  did. 

The  brown-faced  man  winked  at  me  when 
he'd  finished,  and  said  (we'd  got  rather  well 
acquainted  by  this  time)  :  "  He  doesn't 
think  much  of  your  chances  hereabouts, 
Jimmy.  He's  just  going  to  play  the  match 
out  to  please  you." 

I  laughed  at  this,  because  it  was  exactly 
what  Deighton  said  by  his  manner.  Then 
my  father  got  up  and  made  his  usual  speech 
about  winning  if  we  could,  even  if  the  odds 
were  against  us. 

Groing  back  to  the  ground,  my  father 
talked  to  the  brown-faced  fellow,  and  we 
found  he  was  a  friend  of  the  Berfords,  new 
people  who  had  just  come  to  live  in  the 
neighbourhood.  He  said  he  was  a  good  bit 
out  of  practice,  as  he  hadn't  touched  a  bat 
lor  a  while.  I  asked  him  if  he  wasn't  fond 
of  cricket,  for  he  fielded  so  keenly  he  ought 


to  be  ;   and  he  laughed  in  the  way  I  liked 
at  the  first,  but  he  said  nothing. 

By  that  time  we  had  nearly  got  back  to 
the  ground,  and  Deighton  joined  us.  He 
had  been  jawing  away  to  his  side,  giving 
them  hints  and  telling  the  tail  they  must 
wag  up  to  form  if  they  meant  to  beat  really 
strong  teams  later  on. 

He  went  in  with  the  other  fellow  who  was 
"  not  out "  at  lunch.  Deighton  is  rather  a 
good  bat,  though  slow ;  owing  to  his  not  being 
fond  of  taking  risks,  he  will  never  hit  a  ball 
hard  unless  it  is  outside  the  leg  stump.  And, 
curiously  enough,  it  w^as  just  this  ball  that  he 
got  in  the  second  over,  and  he  hit  it  jolly 
hard  between  square  and  long  leg.  It  never 
rose  more  than  about  eight  feet,  and  was 
really  a  ripping  shot,  and  one  he  would  have 
got  six  for  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Before  the  ball  was  bowled,  there  was  no 
fielder  in  that  place.  The  brown-faced  man 
was  nearest,  but  thirty  yards  away,  too 
square.  But  when  he  saw  Deighton  shaping 
for  that  stroke,  he  started,  too,  and  by  the 
time  the  ball  was  just  going  to  pitch  over 
the  ropes,  he  had  got  in  front  of  it,  and 
brought  off  the  finest  catch  I  have  ever  seen  ; 
and  the  funny  part  of  it  was  that  though  the 
catch  was  a  difficult  one,  he  made  it  look 
quite  easy,  which  is  a  way  some  good  fielders 
have. 

No  man  was  ever  more  surprised  than 
Deighton,  and  he  banged  his  bat  on  the 
pitch  and  walked  away  as  if  he  had  been 
annoyed  by  someone  in  an  unnecessary  man- 
ner. Once,  when  I  did  that,  my  father  took 
my  bat  away  and  sent  me  from  the  game, 
but,  of  course,  an  awfully  old  man  of  thirty, 
like  Deighton,  can  do  as  he  likes. 

There  were  now  six  wickets  down  for  148, 
and  the  other  four  who  still  had  to  go  in 
were  fellows  really  qualified  to  play  for 
Buckoak,  so  I  knew  they  wouldn't  make 
many  runs.  But  there  were  some  snicks 
through  the  slips  and  an  over-shy  or  two,  so 
that  173  was  up  on  the  telegraph  before  the 
last  man  was  out.  We  did  jolly  well  to  get 
them  out  for  that.  Still,  in  an  ordinary  way, 
all  we  Carkhurst  people  thought  we'd  be 
beaten  by  80  or  90  runs,  though  we  pretended 
to  fancy  our  chances. 

One  of  the  rottenest  things  you  can  do  is  to 
crab  your  own  side  at  a  time  like  this.  You 
may  think  what  you  like  in  your  own  mind, 
but  you  needn't  go  about  saying  it.  Yet 
plenty  of  fellows  do  this.  So  my  father 
bucked  up  our  team  all  he  knew  while  he 
was  writing  out  the  order. 

I  could  see  his  opinion  of  the  brown-faced 
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man  was  a  pretty  big  one,  as  it  should  have 
been  after  the  catch,  and  he  jawed  with  him 
for  two  or  three  minutes,  and  then  wrote  his 
name  down  fifth,  which  the  brown-faced 
man  said  was  his  lucky  place.  I  looked  at 
the  order  to  find  out  his  name,  and  it  was 
Downer — Mr.  S.  Downer — and  I  noticed 
Deighton  came  to  look  at  the  order,  too,  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  I  heard  him  say — 

"  Downer  ?  I  never  heard  of  a  fellow  of 
that  name  in  this  part  of  the  country,  or,  in 
fact,  1  in  connection  with  any  cricket  any- 
where. I  suppose  he  will  never  catch  another 
catch  like  that  in  his  life.  It  is  just  like  my 
infernal  luck  !  " 

Well,  I  went  to  Mr.  Downer  and  asked 
him  if  I  should  give  him  a  few  balls,  and  he 
said  "  Yes,"  but  he  didn't  put  any  pads  on, 
which  at  the  time  I  thought  rather  insulting, 
but  I  don't  now. 

While  I  was  bowling  to  him  and  he  was 
just- patting  the  balls  back  to  me,  Deighton 
came  and  watched,  and  he  watched  about 
four  balls,  and  then  turned  off  on  his  heel 
wdth  a  superior  sort  of  smile. 

Then  the  Carkhurst  innings  began. 
Deighton  put  Kilburn  on  to  start  the  bowling ; 
he  is  second  change  for  the  county.  Byles 
was  on  at  the  other  end  ;  he  also  is  an  awfully 
good  bowler,  though  I  have  heard  people 
say  that  really  good  bats  could  swipe  him 
all  over  the  shop.  I'm  not  going  to  pretend 
that  our  first  wicket  didn't  have  some  luck, 
because  it  did,  and  both  of  the  batsmen 
made  most  of  their  runs  down  the  slips  or 
by  snicking  yorkers  off  their  leg  stumps, 
which  is  a  pretty  sure  way  of  getting  four, 
though  it  is  beastly  hard  on  the  bowler. 
Anyway,  we  made  32  runs  before  Byles 
bowled  a  yorker  which  Pugsley  failed  to 
snick,  so  he  was  out.  The  next  man  was 
Alvey,  who  is  good,  but  generally  rather  dis- 
appointing, because  after  making  two  or 
three  of  the  finest  shots  you  could  hope  to 
see,  he  gets  out  with  a  rotten  ball  that  he 
ought  to  have  hit  for  four.  There  are  lots 
of  cricketers  like  this,  and  it  is  the  people  who 
don't  play  regularly  with  them  who  always 
have  the  highest  notion  of  what  they  can  do. 
And  on  that  day  this  was  just  what  happened 
to  Alvey,  for  after  placing  Kilburn's  fast  one 
to  leg  most  beautifully  for  four,  he  tried  to 
hook  a  slow  one  and  hit  up  a  potty  catch  to 
Deighton  at  point. 

The  fellow  who  went  in  second  wicket  did 
not  do  any  better,  so  that  when  it  came  to 
Downer's  turn  to  go  in,  the  score  was  39  for 
three,  and  we  all  felt  that  unless  a  miracle 
happened,  Carkhurst  were  as  good  as  beaten, 


especially  as  the  last  three  men  had  never 
been  known  to  make  double  figures  in  a 
decent  match. 

You  may  bet  I  was  pretty  keen  that 
Downer  should  make  some  sort  of  a  score, 
and  when  he  walked  out,  the  people  raised  a 
bit  of  a  cheer.  Certainly  he  looked  fine.  He 
had  on  a  white  hat,  under  which  his  face 
looked  browner  than  ever ;  his  shirt  was 
open  at  the  throat,  and  his  neck  was  thick 
and  round  and  strong  ;  his  sleeves,  that  were 
turned  up  a  bit,  showed  a  ripping  fine  fore- 
arm with  big  muscles  on  it,  just  like  brown 
wood  that  had  been  graved  by  a  chisel.  , 

"I  hope  he  can  bat  as  well  as  he  cji-n 
field,"  said  my  father,  but  he  said  it  in  a 
tone  that  made  me  think  he  considered  that 
almost  too  much  to  hope  for. 

There  were  four  balls  to  go  of  the  over, 
and  he  played  the  first  three  jolly  carefully. 

"  Seems  to  get  them  in  the  middle  of  his 
bat,"  said  Alvey. 

Well,  the  fourth  ball,  which  happened  to 
be  a  bit  short,  he  sort  of  forced  on  the  on- 
side  for  one,  and  for  about  ten  minutes  he 
kept  on  playing  like  that,  and  50  went  up. 

At  this  time  Deighton  thought  he'd  change 
the  bowling,  and  so  he  put  on  the  Cambridge 
fellow,  who  used  to  be  famous  for  slow  leg- 
breaks.  Downer  got  down  his  end  second 
ball  of  the  over,  and  as  soon  as  the  ball  was 
in  the  air,  he  ran  out  and  hit  it  full  pitch 
into  our  park.  The  next  ball,  which  I  sup- 
pose was  meant  to  prevent  him  doing  that 
again,  was  very  short,  and  Downer  drew 
away  from  it  and  cut  it  for  four  on  the  off- 
side, where  there  were  no  fielders.  I  expect 
these  two  hits  flurried  the  bowler,  because 
the  next  ball  w^as  a  full  pitch,  off  which 
Downer  took  another  four.  Then  old 
Deighton  went  up  to  the  bowler  and 
whispered  something  into  his  ear,  and  the 
next  two  balls  were  so  wide  that  they  had  to, 
be  left  alone. 

Of  course,  I  guessed  that  Deighton  would 
put  Kilburn  on  again  next  over.  So  he  did, 
but  it  didn't  seem  to  make  any  difference  to 
Mr.  Downer.  I  have  never,  never  seen  any- 
one play  cricket  like  he  did !  There  were 
no  half  measures  with  him,  I  can  tell  you. 
He  either  played  the  ball,  if  it  was  a  good 
length,  for  one,  or  if  it  was  a  bit  over-pitched 
or  a  bit  short,  he  hit  it  out  of  the  ring.  I 
have  watched  a  good  many  innings,  some  of 
them  by  pretty  good  bats,  but  they  were 
nothing  to  Mr.  Downer.  He  seemed  to 
spot  what  sort  of  ball  was  coming  almost 
as  soon  as  it  left  the  bowler's  hand,  and  he 
put  himself  at  once  into  a  position  to  play  it 


'He  ran  out  and  hit  it  full  pitch  into  our  park." 
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or  hit  it.  It  appeared  as  if  no  kind  of  ball 
gave  him  the  least  trouble. 

It  was  one  of  the  finest  things  to  see 
Byles  rubbing  his  head  and  tearing  his  hair. 
As  for  me,  there  wasn't  a  more  pleased  fellow 
in  England,  for  if  I  hadn't  asked  him, 
Mr.  Downer  would  never  have  played  for 
Carkhurst.  Once  he  looked  round,  and  I 
waved  my  hat  as  hard  as  I  could  and  shouted, 
though  the  next  minute  I  was  sorry  I  had, 
for  I  thought  it  might  excite  him. 

But  it  didn't.  The  curious  part  of  it 
was  that  Mr.  Downer  looked  as  cool  as  ice, 
but  he  made  everyone  else  get  into  a  state 
of  the  most  frightful  excitement  by  the 
splendid  things  he  did  with  the  bat.  You 
should  have  seen  old  Patch,  the  blacksmith's 
father.  He's  most  awfully  old,  and  goes  on 
two  sticks,  but  when  Downer  was  in  the 
middle  of  his  innings,  old  Patch  kept 
screaming — 

"  'It  'im  into  archard,  master  !  'It  'im 
into  Pugsley's  winders  ! "  And  when  Mr. 
Downer  really  did  something  like  this,  Patch 
forgot  and  waved  his  stick,  till  he  fell  down 
and  had  to  be  picked  up  and  put  on  a  seat 
till  he  could  get  his  breath. 

And  all  the  time  Mr.  Downer  was  going 
on  hitting,  and  Kilburn  began  to  get  rattled 
and  to  bowl  a  little  short,  which  was  a 
splendid  thing  for  us. 

But  in  the  meanwhile  the  fellows  at  the 
other  end  were  getting  out,  and  when  Benners 
was  bowled,  138  was  up  for  7.  But  it  was 
over,  and  Mr.  Dowmer  had  to  take  Byles's 
bowling.  He  played  two  balls  and  hit  three 
fours,  w^hich  made  the  score  150,  and  there 
was  still  one  ball  to  go.  He  had  got  96  runs, 
so  he  wanted  just  one  more  boundary  to 
make  100. 

Warpdale,  who  is  the  parish  clerk,  and 
who  fancies  himself  no  end  at  cricket,  though 
he  is  a  beastly  poke,  was  in,  and  Mr.  Downer 
played  the  last  ball  of  that  over  and  called 
Warpdale  for  a  run.  Warpdale  ran  about 
three  yards  up  the  pitch  and  then  yelled  to 
Downer  to  get  back.  But  meantime  the 
long  field  had  shied  the  ball  in  to  the  bowler, 
who  put  the  wicket  down,  and  Warpdale  was 
run  out,  which,  as  you  will  understand,  served 
him  jolly  well  right. 

When  he  got  to  the  tent,  my  father  spoke 
to  him  in  a  way  that  made  him  go  red  all 
over,  and  told  him  he  had  done  his  best 
to  lose  the  match  for  us,  and  I  suppose  it 
was  because  of  Warpdale's  nearly  running 
Mr.  Downer  out  that  my  father  went  in 
next.  He  spoke  to  Downer,  and  said  that 
although  he  was  an  old  cricketer,  he  would 


run  anything  he  called,  and  he  added 
something  about  Mr.  Downer's  magnificent 
play. 

Now,  my  father  had  to  take  a  whole  over 
from  Kilburn,  who  was  bowling  jolly  well 
and  fast.  It  is  a  queer  thing,  but  there 
seems  to  be  a  sort  of  fate  about  Kilburn's 
bowling  to  my  father,  for  he  always  bowls 
him  out  whenever  they  play  on  opposite  sides. 
On  the  present  occasion,  however,  my  father 
blocked  the  first  ball,  so  that  it  rolled  into 
the  middle  of  the  pitch,  and  they  ran  one 
quite  easily,  while  all  the  villagers  shouted  : 
"  Colonel's  'is  master  !  "  and  "  Squire  won't 
be  took  in  be  'e  !  " 

The  last  five  balls  of  Kilburn's  over  were 
jolly  good  ones,  although  Mr.  Downer  got  a 
three  off  the  sixth,  which  brought  him  down 
to  Byles's  end  again. 

By  this  time  Byles  didn't  dare  to  pitch  one 
up.  It  might  have  been  better  for  his  side 
if  he  had,  for  three  times  Mi-.  Downer  hooked 
him  to  square  leg  for  four. 

Then  my  father  had  to  face  Kilburn  again, 
and  this  was  at  the  most  awfully  excruciating 
point  of  the  whole  match,  for  we  only  wanted 
four  to  win.  I  took  my  hat  off  and  sat  in 
the  sun  to  revive  me,  for  I  felt  about  sick, 
and  no  one  was  speaking  a  word  all  round 
the  ropes,  except  two  or  three  ladies  in  the 
tent,  who  didn't  know  what  a  dreadful 
moment  it  was,  and  were  taken  up  with  a 
cook  who'd  got  smallpox  or  some  little  thing 
like  that. 

Well,  I'm  sure  you'd  have  betted  anything 
that  it  would  be  Mr.  Downer  who  made  the 
winning  hit,  but  it  wasn't ;  for  off  the  third 
ball  of  the  over  my  father  made  a  four 
through  the  slips. 

The  crowd  made  a  huge  row  and  yelled 
like  mad,  and  Deighton  came  in  gnawing  his 
moustache  and  jawing  about  its  being  unfair 
to  play  strangers,  although,  mind  you,  he 
had  agreed  to  Mr.  Downer's  playing  before 
he  knew  the  kind  of  player  he  was. 

Mr.  Downer  had  made  127  not  out,  and 
it's  no  use  my  telling  you  what  I  think  of 
his  cricket,  because  I  couldn't,  even  with  a 
dictionary.  My  father  congratulated  him, 
and  he  said  something  about  being  lucky, 
which  Deighton  overheard,  and  that  is  how 
he  joined  into  the  conversation. 

" Lucky  ? "  said  he.  "You're  certainly  very 
lucky.  Not  that  I'd  like  to  say  you  didn't 
make  some  fine  shots  ;  but  anyone  who  makes 
100  against  our  bowling  may  well  consider 
himself  lucky,  especially  if  he  is  not  a  famous 
cricketer.  However,  to  show  our  apprecia- 
tion of  your  innings,  I  shall  be  glad  to  offer 
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you  a  match  for  Buckoak  against  Sodder- 
bury.     Will  you  play  ?  " 

The  brown-faced  man  looked  him  in  the 


"  Sorry,  I  am  playing  elsewhere,"  he  said. 

"  You  can  chuck,"  says  Deighton  grandly. 

"  I  don't  think  I  can  do  that,"  said  Mr. 
Downer. 

"  Why  not  ?  You  won't  get  such  a  good 
match  every  day."  Deighton  was  very  hot 
on  getting  Mr.  Downer. 

"  I'm  afraid  I  can't,  thanks." 

"  Who  is  the  match  against  ? "  said 
Deighton  again. 

"  Leicestershire,"  said  Mr.  Downer,  as 
quiet  as  you  like. 

"  xind  who  may  you  be  playing  for  ? " 
cries  out  old  Deighton,  in  a  flurry. 


"  The  Australians,"  said  Mr.  Downer  ;  "  we 
landed  a  few  days  ago  !  " 

***** 

Mrs.  Deighton  shook  hands  very  warmly 
with  my  father,  and  said  she  was  glad  of  our 
success.  I  think  somehow  she  meant  it, 
too  ;  shea's  a  very  decent  sort. 

And  that  is  the  story  of  the  most  in- 
teresting thing  that  ever  happened  to  me,  or, 
for  that  matter,  to  any  other  fellow. 

I  shan't  tell  you  the  real  name  of  Mr. 
S.  Downer,  or  Sundowner,  as  he  told  me  it 
stood  for — which  is  Australian  for  tramp  or 
wanderer — but  although  I  am  an  English- 
man, if  he  makes  a  good  score  in  any  of  the 
Test  matches,  as  I'm  sure  he  will,'  I  shall 
send  him  a  wire  of  congrats.,  and  1  shall  be 
jolly  glad  to  have  to  do  it. 


TO   A   WOUNDED    BIRD. 


'T'HOU  shait  feel  no  more  the  wind  on  thy  wing, 
*      Nor  float  on  the  breath  of  the  breeze ; 
Thou  shaft  drowse  no  more  on  the  blossoming  branch 
'Neath  the  lullaby  song  of  the  trees. 

Thou  shalt  seek  no  more  in  the  green  of  the  year 
Thy  love  and  thy  heart's  desire ; 
Thou  shalt  mate  no  more  in  the  scent  of  the  thorn. 
Nor  nest  in  the  dark  of  the  briar. 

Thou  hast  fought  thy  last  in  the  joy  of  the  storm, 
The  clouds  shall  not  hide  thee  again. 
What  is  left  thee  now  but  to  creep  in  the  grass 
Thy  maimed  wings  uplifting  in  vain? 

Thou  art  done  with  love,  and  from  hope  out-thrown, 
Yet  I  succour  thy  life's  brief  hour, 
For  it  may  be  that  He  Who  has  marked  thy  fall 
Shall  deal  with  me  so  in  His  power. 

For  I,  too,  have  fought  in  the  joy  of  the  storm 
With  a  strong  and  a  passionate  wing, 
I  have  flown  star  high  in  the  clear  of  the  night 
And  loved  in  the  green  of  the  spring. 

I  shall  rise  no  more  from  the  cold  of  the  ground. 
Where  I  creep  with  a  wounded  breast, 
Yet  it  may  be  that  He  Who  has  marked  thy  fall 
Shall  hold  me  as  dear  as  the  rest. 
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MET  him  first  on 
one  of  the  Channel 
boats.  It  was  a 
cold  day,  and  he 
was  w-alking  np  and 
down,  as  I  was, 
trying  to  keep 
warm. 

It  w^as  his  nose 
that  first  attracted 
my  attention  —  a 
dehcate,  pale  nose  that  even  the  nipping 
cold  conld  not  annoy  to  the  extent  of  red- 
ness ;  a  nose  at  once  haughty  and  picturesque 
in  its  well-cut  hues.  "  The  nose,"  I  thought, 
as  I  surveyed  it  as  it  rested  on  the  edge  of 
the  collar  of  his  top-coat,  "  of  a  conqueror." 
Then,  in  order  to  light  a  pipe,  he  folded 
down  the  collar,  and  I  beheld  his  chin — a 
chin  liumble  and  patient  and  eminently 
unsuccessful. 

So  I  wondered  about  him  as  I  tramped 
up  and  down  the  almost  deserted  deck  ;  and 
when,  a  few  minutes  later,  I  saw  him  standing 
gazing  back  at  the  dim  bulk  on  the  horizon 
that  was  Prance,  I  drew  near  and  waited 
for  him  to  speak  to  me. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  after  a  few 
moments,  "  but  didn't  you  write  '  Pam '  ?  " 
"  I  did." 

It  was  as  good  an  opening  as  another. 
He  had  seen  my  picture  somewhere,  and  he 
liked  my  books.  I  was  properly  surprised 
and  grateful,  and  when  the  time  was  ripe 
for  my  own  small  attack,  I  made  it. 

"  And  what  do  yo^i  do  ?  "  I  asked  briskly. 
"  I  ?  " 

"  Yes.     Books  or  pictures  ?  " 
His  mild  eyes  flashed  with  pleasure.    "  No. 
I  write  music.     Do  you  like  music  ?  " 

I  did,  and  said  so.  "And  what  do  you 
write  ?  " 

"  Songs.     Perhaps  you  sing  ?  " 
Again  I  said  "  Yes,"  and  helped  him  out  by 
adding    that   I   should   be   delighted   if   he 
would  send  me  a  song  of  his. 

Just  then  someone  joined  me,  and  he 
slipped  away. 

"SlS"  Tie  -^  ^  5|i 

A  week  later  the  song  came.  The  words 
w^ere  those  immortalised  by  Schubert,  the 
"  Erl-Konig,"   and    the    music,    written   in 


D  sharp  minor  in  the  beginning,  changed 
ruthlessly  and  unreasonably  to  three  other 
keys  before  the  last  discordant  chord. 

The  chords  were  all  discordant. 

Bad,  very  bad,  in  every  particular,  and, 
worst  crime  of  all,  it  was  utterly  unsingable, 
written  evidently  by  one  without  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  what  that  willing  horse,  the 
human  voice,  will  at  last  baulk  at. 

It  was  a  most  awful  song,  and  I  shuddered 
to  see,  written  in  very  legible  letters  on  its 
cover,  an  address.  He  hoped,  the  man  with 
the  nose,  that  I  w^ould  write  and  tell  him  what 
I  thought  of  his  song.  This  being  quite 
impossible,  I  wrote  a  "  hasty  "  note — it  took 
me  quite  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  compose 
it— saying  that  the  song  had  come,  and 
that  I  thanked  him  very  much  for  it,  but 
wished  the  accompaniment  were  not  quite 
so  frightfully  difficult  to  read.  And  I  was 
his  very  truly. 

More  truly  than  I  knew  was  I  his. 

For  one  day,  not  long  after,  while  I  was 
singing  to  myself,  the  casual  lift-man  let 
him  into  the  flat,  turning  him  loose  therein, 
and,  of  course,  led  by  the  sounds  of  music, 
he  came  straight  to  me. 

"I  hope  you  don't  mind,"  he  began 
properly,  and  I  answered  him  with  hospi- 
tality. He  was  very  poorly  dressed,  and  he 
looked  very  ill.  I  had  not  heard  him  cough 
before,  and  it  was  awful  to  hear. 

He  had  "brought  some  little  things  for 
me  to  look  over." 

I  gave  him  tea,  and  then  together  we 
looked  over  the  little  things. 

He  played  well,  with  a  curious  fluency 
that  seemed  to  accord  ill  with  that  masterful, 
unyielding  nose.  The  weakness  of  his  chin 
was  not,  so  to  speak,  audible  in  his  music. 
It  was  not  that  it  was  weak  music  ;  it 
was  just  not  music  at  all.  I  judged  that 
he  had  heard  some  of  Richard  Strauss's 
symphonies,  and  that  the  chaos  of  painful 
sound  to  which  I  politely  and  miserably 
listened  was  the  result  of  the  great  German's 
effect  on  his  imagination. 

"  You  play  very  well,"  I  said  at  last,  my 
ears  reeling. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  can  play,"  he  returned,  in 
obvious  disparagement  of  his  redeeming  gift, 
"  but  can  I  compose  ?  " 
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"Fled  hurriedly  on  the  advent  of  a  woman  five  feet  four  in  height,  with  a  toy  terrier  in  her  muff.'* 
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He  looked  at  me  anxiously,  and  I  went  to 
the  fire  and  slowly  put  on  a  stick  while  I 
awaited  inspiration.  His  clothes  were  so 
shabby  and  his  cough  so  bad  ! 

"  Do  you  think  I  can  ?  "  Mercilessly  he 
put  his  question. 

"My  dear  man,  why  do  you  ask  me  to 
judge  ?  Go  to  a  musician  or  to  a  music- 
pubhsher." 

But  his  nose,  almost  transparent  in  the 
blazing  light  of  my  fire,  was  inexorable. 

"You  are  a  musician,  and  I  want  your 
opinion."  But  one's  serious  opinion  about 
one's  dearest  art  cannot  be  trifled  with,  and 
mine  at  that  moment  being  expressible  only 
by  the  word  "  Bosh  !  "  I  could  not  give  it. 

So  I  looked  wise,  and  said  that  if  he  would 
leave  the  music,  I'd  have  another  go  at  it  by 
myself. 

"  But  you  can't  play  it !  "  he  cried  triumph- 
antly. 

"  Then,  if  I  can't  play,  how  can  I  be  a 
musician  ?  " 

I  was  all  logic,  all  wisdom  ;  but  his  nose 
was  unyielding,  and  Heaven  knows  what 
would  have  happened  had  not  the  casual 
porter  at  that  moment  turned  another  be- 
wildered visitor  loose  into  the  flat,  and  the 
situation  was  thus  saved. 

He,  the  man  with  the  nose,  whom  all  my 
adroitness  and  majesty  of  demeanour  had 
failed  to  affect,  fled  hurriedly  on  the  advent 
of  a  woman  five  feet  four  in  height,  with 
a  toy  terrier  in  her  muff. 

That  was  because  she  did  not  write  books, 
and  was  therefore  swimming  in  seas  far 
beyond  his  ken  ! 


A  few  days  after  this  I  left  London,  and 
did  not  return  until  the  spring.  All  through 
the  winter  I  had  heard  nothing  of  my  friend 
the  composer,  and  his  dreadful  songs  lay 
unopened  among  my  music. 

One  evening  in  June  I  was  leaving  Co  vent 
Garden,  after  hearing  "Madame  Butterfly," 
and  on  the  steps  of  the  Opera  House  I  saw  him. 
If  he  had  seen  me,  I  should  probably  have 
fled  ;  but  I  saw  him  first,  and  could  not. 

Could  not,  because  he  looked,  in  his 
increased  ill-health,  his  increased  shabbiness, 
his  increased  hopelessness,  so  piteous  that  I 
had  not  the  heart  to  evade  him. 

He  started  when  I  touched  his  arm,  and 
then  glanced  hastily  down  at  himself. 

"  I — I  wonder  you  recognised  me,"  he 
murmured.    "  You  are  very  kind." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  looking — less  well, 
but  of  course  I  recognised  you." 


And  then,  because  I  simply  could  not  help 
it,  because  they  were  the  only  words  I  could 
say  that  would  please  him,  I  added  :  "  And 
how  goes  the  music  ?  " 

He  flushed  hotly,  coughing  before  he  could 
answer. 

"  I  took  your  advice,"  he  said. 

"  My  advice  ?  " 

"  Yes,  to  see  a  publisher.  But — it  was  no 
good.  They  want  ballads,  these  English — 
ballads !  " 

Words  cannot  express  the  malignant  scorn 
he  put  into  the  tame  and  innocuous  word. 

"  Are  you  not  English  ?  "  I  asked,  for  the 
sake  of  saying  something. 

"  English  ?  Oh,  yes — of  course  I  am  !  " 
His  surprise  at  my  question  was  perfectly 
genuine,  and  I  saw  that  his  implied  alienism 
had  been  merely  that  of  every  unsuccessful 
British  artist. 

I  was  at  this  point  mercifully  called  away 
by  one  of  our  party,  and  with  the  pleasantest 
smile  I  could  produce,  left  the  poor  man,  as 
it  was  plain  everyone  and  everything  always, 
left  him. 

The  fourth  and  last  time  I  saw  him  was  at 
his  lodgings  in  Kentish  Town,  whither  I 
hurried  one  warm,  rainy  evening,  in  a  taxi- 
cab,  with  a  little  boy,  his  child,  who  had 
been  sent  for  me.  The  father  was,  this 
child,  whose  name  was  Percy,  told  me,  in  an 
accent  far  less  pure  than  that  of  his  father, 
dying. 

Dying,  and  he  wanted  to  see  me. 

So  on  we  hurried,  the  poor  little  boy  and 
I,  through  the  pleasant,  warm  wet. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  house — one  of 
thousands  apparently,  all  exactly  alike,  even 
to  the  geraniums,  priceless  flower  of  the  poor, 
in  the  windows — a  woman  came  to  meet  us. 

A  slovenly  woman,  with  an  accent  one 
degree  worse  than  that  of  the  child,  and  a 
bolero  of  imitation  Irish  lace  dragged  askew 
over  her  cotton  dress.  She  also  wore  coral 
earrings  and  several  cheap  rings. 

But  there  were  real  tears  in  her  eyes,  real 
sorrow  in  her  voice,  as  she  confirmed  the 
child  Percy's  story. 

"  'E's  going  fast,  ma'am — my  lady,"  she 
said.    "  It's  very  kind  of  you  to  come." 

He  was  in  bed,  of  course,  lying  with  his 
eyej^  shut. 

When  I  came  in,  he  looked  up  eagerly. 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  you,  Baroness,"  he 
began,  and  then  slowly,  piteously,  yet  always 
with  his  old  invincible  obstinacy,  he  told  me 
why  he  had  sent  for  me.  He  Imiew  that  his 
music  was  good.  It  had  failed  only  because 
he  had  no  influence,  no  "pull."     And   he 
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*♦  How  could  I  tell  him  that  I  was  much  less  good  thau  my  poor  Pam?" 


was  dying,  and  his  wife  and  the  three  children 
had  absolutely  nothing. 

"She  has  been  a  good,  unselfish  wife  to 
me,  and  a  perfect  mother,"  he  said,  un- 
consciously speaking  as  though  I  had  said 
something  disparaging  of  her — "a  perfect 
mother." 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,"  I  agreed,  happy  to  be 
able  to  say  so. 

"  Well,  they  will  have  nothing,  and 
theyVe  no  one  to  turn  to.  And,  you  see," 
he  went  on,  after  a  brief  fit  of  coughing, 
"I've  read  *What  Became  of  Pam,'  and 
— she,  'Pam,'  was  so  poor  herself  and 
vvorked  so  hard,  and  was  so — kind  and  good  " 
(it  is  a  tribute  of  which  I  am  very  proud) 
"that  I  felt  sure  you  w^ould  understand  and 
try  to  help." 


How  could  I  tell  him  that  I  w^as  much 
less  good  than  my  poor  Pam  ?  How  refuse 
to  use  the  influence  that  he  quite  erroneously 
believed  me  to  have  in  the  music-publishing 
world  ?  How  say  that  I  would  not  take  his 
poor,  useless  wares  to  market  ? 

How  let  him  die  unsolaced  ? 

So  I  promised,  and  bade  him  "  Good-bye." 

He  was  very  grateful,  very  apologetic,  but 
always  unrelenting  and  always  faintly  trium- 
phant. He  had  his  own  way,  and  sadly  I 
left  this  poor,  little  house  with  a  great  packet 
of  MSS.  music  in  my  arms. 

Percy  and  Elfrida  and  Olaribel  accompanied 
me  to  the  taxicab,  and  with  a  farewell  bow 
to  their  mother,  who  stood  sobbing  in  the 
doorway,  I  sped  away,  depressed  with  tlie 
knowledge  of  the  utter  hopelessness  of  the 
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task  I  had  undertaken.  No  one,  I  knew, 
would  ever  even  read  through  ^to  its  end 
one  of  these  awful  songs.  And,  then,  how 
tell  that  poor  mother  ? 

*  *  *  *  * 

No  one  ever  even  saw  the  awful  songs,  for 
I  never  took  them  to  the  publisher,  and  jet 
Mrs.  Jessop  received  from  me,  only  a  week 
after  her  husband's  funeral,  a  cheque  for 
more  money  than  the  poor  woman  had  ever 
before  seen. 

,  And  she  and  Percy  and  Elfrida  and  Claribel 
are  now  living  very  comfortably  in  Exeter, 
from  which  city  she  and  her  husband  had 
come,  and  they  are,  in  their  humble  way, 
provided  for  for  life. 

And  for  all  this  Jessop  himself  was  re- 
sponsible. For  I  found  among  the  awful 
songs  six  of  the  most  enchanting  composi- 
tions that  I  ever  heard  in  my  life. 

Three  of  them  he  called  simply  "  Rag- 
times "  (but  I  named  them,  as  seemed  appro- 
priate, each  for  one  of  the  children),  and  of 
the  other  three  one  was  an  intermezzo  after 
the  manner  of  "  Salome,"  of  American  fame, 
and  two  others,  coon  songs. 

Common  music,  unscientific,  unclassified 
by  any  but  the  absurd  word  "  Ragtimes,"  and 
yet  in  their  way  perfect. 

Melodious,  delicious,  flowing,  easy,  haunt- 
ing.    Ah,  but  haunting  ! 

Now  as  I  write  I  hear,  as  I  have  heard 


any  day  during  the  last  two  years,  the  clean- 
cut  notes  of  a  barrel-organ  playing-— no  doubt 
to  the  delighted  dancing  of  nimble-footed 
children  of  the  poor — one  of  them,  "  Elfrida  " 
this  time.  A  delicate  and  beautiful  air,  and 
I  love  it,  as  I  love  the  others,  for  they  are  of 
the  music  that,  speaking  a  simple  language 
to  simple  people,  gives  joy  inconceivable  to 
thousands.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  music, 
like  sunlight  and  fresh  air,  ought  to  be  free 
to  and  understanded  of  all. 

Ah,  my  poor  man  of  the  nose,  you  may 
indeed  be  triumphant,  for  you  have  done 
much,  as  the  children  dancing  in  the  slums 
would  tell  you.  Little  they'd  care  if  they 
heard  the  story  of  your  failure  in  Straussian 
flights  ;  little  would  they  regret  the  coldness 
shown  by  monstrous  ballad-seekers  to  your 
painful  symphonic  poems. 

To  them  you  gave  music  that  makes 
them  laugh  and  dance,  and  that  indeed  is  a 
triumph. 

And  I  like  to  think,  when  I  catch  a  strain 
of  one  of  your,  by  yourself,  scorned  Rag- 
time compositions,  that  even  you,  scorning 
them,  must  have  enjoyed  writing  them,  as 
your  wife  told  me  you  did,  after  doing  some 
real  'ard  work,  just  to  cheer  yourself  up  a 
bit ! 

You  have  cheered  many,  and  so  I  think 
your  nose  was  not  in  vain  built  on  lines  of 
triumph. 


THE    SCENT    OF   THE    LILAC. 


npHE  scent  of  lilac  in  the  air 


1 


Hath  made  him  drag  his  steps  and  pause ; 


Whence  comes  this  scent  within  the  Square, 
Amid  the  dust  its  turmoils  cause? 
A  barrow  stands  beside  the  curb, 

With  fragrant  blossoms  laden  high ; 
Speak  low,  nor  stare,  lest  we  disturb 
His  sudden  reverie ! 


He  sees  us  not,  nor  heeds  the  din 

Of  clanging  car  and  scuffling  throng ; 
His  eyes  see  fairer  sights  within, 

And  memory  hears  the  blackbird's  song 
As  once  it  trilled  against  the  day, 

And  shook  his  slumber  in  a  room 
Where  drifted  with  the  breath  of  May 
The  lilac's  sweet  perfume. 


The  heart  of  boyhood  in  him  stirs; 

The  wonder  of  the  morning  skies, 
Of  sunset  gold  behind  the  firs, 
Is  kindled  in  his  dreaming  eyes: 
How  far  off  is  this  sordid  place. 

As  turning  from  our  sight  away 
He  crushes  to  his  hungry  face 
A  purple  lilac  spray! 

WALTER  PRICHARD  EATON. 


"  The  rickshaw  boy  is  costumed  in  orange,  with  a  head-dress  of  huge  horns." 


A  Rickshaw  Ride  in  Durban. 


By    DOROTHEA    BARRETT. 


rilHlS  evening  Eupliemia  and  Theodora 
I       borrow    Lootina    and    go    rickshaw 

riding. 
Lootina  is  the  hotel  pug,  and  if  you  ask 
the  manageress  very  politely,  she  will  some- 
times lend  Lootina  to  you  for  an  hour  or 
two. 

On  the  days  when  you  remember  that 
England  and  home  are  very  far  away  from 
Africa,  and  that  many  hundred  miles  of 
deep — and,  as  Theodora  practically  remarks, 
mostly  very  unquiet — sea  lie  between,  on  such 
days  there  is  something  very  English  and 


homely  and  comfortable  about  Lootina.  Per- 
haps that  is  why  the  soldiers  all  cheered  her 
when  she  was  first  taken  into  camp.  For 
Lootina  was  "  looted  "  in  the  war,  and  that  is 
how  she  got  her  name.  She  is  fawn  in  colour, 
with  a  small,  black,  velvet  face,  and  a  very 
troubled  expression,  as  if  she  had  never 
forgotten  the  discomforts  she  endured  out 
on  the  veldt,  two  goggling  eyes,  and  a 
double  curl  to  her  tail.  At  least,  it  is  a 
double  curl  when  she  is  entirely  happy,  but 
when  she  is  a  little  worried,  it  is  only  a 
single  curl,  and  when  she  is  really  miserable, 
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there  is  no  curl  at  all.  There  was  no  curl 
at  all  this  evening  when  she  started,  for 
Lootina  loathes  rickshaw  riding,  and  prefers 
to  lie  comfortably  snoring  in  the  big,  sunny 
courtyard  of  the  hotel. 

The  rickshaw  is  decorated  with  branches 
of  pale  mauve  blossoms  and  trails  of  greenery, 
as  for  a  carnival.  The  rickshaw  boy  is 
costumed  in  orange,  with  a  head-dress  of 
huge  horns.  Euphemia  is  in  a  pale  lilac 
muslin,  all  soft  and  frilly,  that  swirls  and 
floats  round  her  like  a  sort  of  cloud,  and  she 
has  on  a  big  white  hat  with  soft  gauze 
draped  round  it.  Theodora  is  in  white 
muslin  with  a  pale  blue  sunshade,  and 
Lootina  sits  between  them  with  a  pink 
bow. 

Theodora  says  they  look  like  a  pantomime. 

Theodora  is  in  a  morose  and  peevish 
mood.  She  says  that  dusky  people,  all 
hopping  and  capering  round  her,  as  they 
do  in  Durban,  get  on  her  nerves,  and  that 
Dulanzana  has  been  sweeping  all  down  the 
courtyard  over  her.  Dulanzana  is  the 
Kaffir  boy  who  waits  on  them.  He .  wears 
a  holland  tunic,  trimmed  with  scarlet  braid, 
and  a  tiny  sailor-hat  on  his  head,  with  a 
tall,  black  ostrich  plume  erect  on  one  side 
of  it.  Dulanzana  wears  his  hair  oiled  up 
into  httle  lumps  like  baby  astrachan.  Some- 
times he  discards  the  hat  and  wears  only  the 
ostrich  feather  in  the  astrachan  ;  sometimes 
he  wears  neither  hat  nor  plume,  only  just  a 
bunch  of  ordinary  white  safety-pins  dangling 
over  one  ear,  and  some  small,  bright  sardine 
tins  round  his  neck.  Dulanzana  never 
walks ;  he  hops  and  dances  on  bare  feet, 
and  he  sings  a  small,  tuneless  Kaffir  song 
to  himself  all  the  time  in  a  contented  sorb 
of  little  way.  He  says  "Yes  yes,  miss-^.s" 
to  whatever  you  say  to  him,  with  his  voice 
rising  to  a  small  shriek  on  the  "is."  He 
never  understands  what  you  ask  for,  so  he 
brings  what  he  thinks  you  would  like,  which 
is  generally  water.  Dulanzana  thinks  you 
like  lots  of  water,  and  brings  it  in  jugs  full, 
water  hot  and  water  cold,  coming  capering 
along  the  courtyard  with  a  jug  in  each  hand. 

Dulanzana  loves  to  sweep.  He  likes 
making  lots  and  lots  of  dust,  working 
joyously  to  raise  as  much  as  he  can,  and  if 
you  come  back  suddenly  to  your  room,  you 
find  him  singing  and  beaming  in  a  perfect 
fog  of  it. 

The  first  evening  the  travellers  arrived  in 
Durban,  they  were  wearj  and  homesick,  and 
when  they  rang  the  bdl  and  Dulanzana 
arrived,  Theodora  gaye  way  altogether,  and 
sat  on  the  floor   and    cried  and  cried,  and 


asked  why  she  had  ever  left  England,  and 
besought  them  to  take  her  back,  and  to 
take  Dulanzana  away  and  give  her  a  white 
chambermaid  ;  and  Dulanzana  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  staring  from  one  to 
another  and  giggling  cheerfully. 

Euphemia  is  the  unselfish  one.  It  is 
Euphemia  who  carries  the  rugs,  wraps,  and 
parcels,  who  goes  errands  in  the  heat,  who 
listens  to  their  joys  and  sorrows,  and  to 
Theodora's  writings — Euphemia  who  believes 
in  self-sacrifice. 

Theodora  is  the  one  who  loses  her  way. 
It  was  Theodora  who  lost  her  way  in 
Johannesburg,  and  stopped  a  whole 
regiment  of  soldiers  to  find  it,  returning 
home,  serene  and  smihng,  to  explain,  in 
answer  to  Euphemia's  shocked  surprise,  that 
the  soldiers  were  all  most  polite,  and  that  if 
she  hadn't  asked  them,  she  would  have  been 
wandering  there  still.  Theodora  is  the  one 
•  who,  when  you  send  her  out  walking,  returns 
riding.  In  London  she  takes  hansoms  ;  in 
Melbourne,  electric  trams  ;  at  the  seaside, 
bath-chairs  ;  in  Christchurch,  New  Zealand, 
canoes  ;  in  Colombo  and  Durban,  rickshaws. 
The  particular  conveyance  of  the  country, 
that  Theodora  takes.  Anything  to  save  her 
the  trouble  of  walking.  "  You  see,  girls,  it 
was  like  this,"  Theodora  pathetically  explains, 
"there  was  I,  so  hot  and  tired,  and  there 
was  the  rickshaw  drawn  up  close  beside  me, 
and,  before  I  realised  what  I  was  doing, 
there  was  I  in  the  rickshaw." 

Euphemia  is  the  one  who  loses  things. 

Everything  she  has.  Purses,  bangles,  keys, 
handkerchiefs,  letters.  It  was  Euphemia 
who,  on  the  Manora  coming  out  from 
England,  wrote  a  long  letter  home,  telling 
her  impressions  of  everyone  on  board,  and 
then  forgot  and  left  it  in  one  of  the  library 
books  for  everyone  to  read.  That  kind  of 
thing  is  in  Euphemia's  family,  for  it  was 
her  sister  Leonora  who,  when  she  was  stay- 
ing with  Theodora,  lost  her  engagement- 
ring,  and  after  everyone  had  hunted  for  it 
everywhere,  out  in  the  garden,  up  and  down 
the  drive,  and  all  over  the  house,  found  it  in 
her  own  hair  !  Leonora  has  thick,  dark  curly 
hair,  with  glints  of  bronze  chestnut  in  it, 
and  she  has  one  curl  in  the  middle  which 
does  most  of  the  damage,  for  Leonora  is  one 
of  the  biggest  flirts  you  ever  met.  No  doubt 
she  was  arranging  the  curl  when  she  lost 
her  ring,  and  it  slipped  from  her  finger  into 
her  hair. 

Euphemia  and  Leonora,  wherever  they  go, 
leave  behind  them  trails  of  small  trifles  ;  as 
in  a  game  of  hare   and   hounds,    you   may 


'Theodora  gave  way  altogether." 
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always   track  Eupliemia  or  Leonora  by  the 
trifles  dropped  on  their  way. 

Euphemia  and  Theodora  take  their  ride 
along  by  the  harbour,  where  the  sea  is 
dashing  foam  against  the  breakwater,  and 
the  hills  around  are  covered  with  soft,  greeny 
shrubs.  There  is  a  purple  and  crimson 
sunset,  and  there  are  big  masted  vessels 
anchored  right  in  the  glow  of  it.  Eickshaw 
boys  are  standing  about  in  robes  of  white, 
orange,  scarlet,  any  and  every  colour,  with 
big  pom-poms  stuck  over  their  ears,  and 
vivid  grass-green  plumes  waving  in  their 
hair.  Women  go  stately  past,  gorgeous  in 
draperies  of  purple,  scarlet,  blue,  and  apple 
green.  The  sea  is  clearest  blue,  the  soil  red, 
and  everywhere  are  orange  trees  and  huge 
scarlet  blossoms. 

They  return  as  the  sun  goes  down,  and 
the  glow  fades  into  a  soft  peach  light. 
Lootina  has  subsided  into  a  small  heap  at 
the  bottom  of  the  rickshaw.  There  is  no 
sound  except  the  chirp  of  a  cricket,  the 
patter  of  the  rickshaw  boy's  bare  feet  in  the 
dust,  the  tinkle  of  the  rickshaw  bell,  and 
now  and  again  a  small,  pathetic  snort  from 
Lootina,  who  has  forgotten  her  troubles  in 
deep  and  pig-hke  slumber.  It  grows  quite 
dark;  here  and  there  a  dusky  figure  slips 
silently  past. 

There  is  a  heavenly  scent  of  flowers,  like 
— like — what  is  it  like  ?  Like  hyacinths  ? 
Yes,  hyacinths.  You  might  close  your  eyes 
and  almost  fancy  you  were  back  in  England. 
Oh,  scent  of  hyacinths,  what  memories  you 
bring  !  England  in  spring  !  Why,  over  there 
in  England,  away  across  the  sea,  it  is  spring. 
At  home  there  the  country  will  be  the 
freshest,  greenest  green.  The  celandines, 
the  violets,  and  the  jonquils;;|will  all  be 
blowing,  the  rooks  will  be  cawing  and 
building  and  stealing  and  tearing  each 
other's  nests  down.  By  and  by,  in  the 
sweet  old  rectory  garden,  the  lilacs  will  be 
scenting  the  whole  air.  The  swallows  will 
be  building  in  the  porch  of  the  old  church. 


and  in  the  quiet  churchyard  the  chestnuts 
will  be  bursting  into  bloom,  and  the  golden 
laburnum  will  be  hanging  yellow  showers 
over  the  tiny  mound  which  marks  the  place 
where  Phyllis  lies.  PhyUis,  who  departed 
this  life  aged  two  months,  having,  so  to 
speak,  merely  glanced  at  Life,  and,  finding  it 
too  hard,  retired.  England,  where  the 
meadows  are  dotted  about  with  what  appear 
in  the  distance  to  be  small  white  bundles  of 
laundry,  which  on  closer  inspection  turn  out 
to  be  new-born  lambs.  England,  where  each 
morning  you  rise,  you  find  new  green  things 
that  have  rushed  and  hurried  and  bustled 
out  during  the  hours  you  have  been  sleeping. 
"  0  all  ye  green  things  upon  the  earth, 
praise  ye  the  Lord  !  "  Is  there  any  place  on 
earth  or  under  the  heaven  to  which  we  hope 
to  go  more  beautiful,  more  refreshing,  more 
exquisite,  than  England  in  the  spring  ?  In 
London  the  flower-girls  are  offering  loaded 
baskets  of  violets,  mimosa,  primroses  ;  piano- 
organs  are  cheerfully  playing,  and  men  are 
shouting  :  "  Flowering  plants,  all  a-blowing 
and  a-growing  !  " 

Here  the  boy  sets  down  the  rickshaw  poles 
on  the  ground  with  a  jerk  that  slides  Lootina 
nearly  out.  Awake,  awake,  Lootina  !  re-curl 
your  tail  hopefully,  for  here  you  are,  back  at 
the  hotel. 

A  moment  later  they  are  standing  on  the 
verandah,  looking  up  at  the  moon,  with 
Theodora  quoting  dreamily  : 

Friends  far  away,  whom  half  the  world  sever, 
Friends  far  away,  whom  love  forgetteth  never, 
Friends  who  will  keep  a  place  in  anxious  hearts 
for  ever. 

"  Good  night !  " 

"  Good  night  to  all  that  we  love,  good 
night  to  all  that  love  us,"  adds  Euphemia,  in 
the  formula  which  they  repeat  every  night. 

There  are  many  who  love  Euphemia  ;  she 
is  the  one  who  does  not  flirt,  but  whose  eyes 
are  set  in  her  head  in  such  a  way  that  the 
result  is  the  same. 

"Goodnight!" 


THE   INVASION  OF  GREAT   BRITAIN 

By  the  Hon.    CHARLES   RUSSELL. 


The  Eomans. 

^N  the  early  summer 
morning  of  the  28th 
of  August,  B.C.  5.5, 
a  stern  man,  with 
deep-set  eyes, 
anxiously  paced  the 
deck  of  a  vessel  in 
the  English  Channel 
and  gazed  up  at  the 
white  cliffs  of  Kent. 
He  had  a  fleet  of  some  eighty  vessels,  having 
on  board  about  8,000  men.  Large  crowds 
were  gathered  on  the  tall  cliffs  looking 
down  upon  the  strange  fleet,  the  more 
strange  because  the  Britons,  although  living 
on  a  sea-girt  island,  had  no  fleet  and  few 
sea  -  going  vessels.  Julius  Caesar's  fleet 
tacked  slowly  down  Channel  past  where  are 
now  Eamsgate,  Dover,  and  Folkestone, 
looking  for  a  safe  landing-place,  until  they 
came  to  tlie  low  land  now  called  Romney 
Marsh,  between  Sandgate  and  Rye.  The 
crowds  had  followed  the  fleet  down  the 
coast,  and  the  Romans  only  landed  with 
difficulty  and  loss.  It  was  clear  Caesar's 
force  was  too  small  for  the  intended  con- 
quest, and  after  three  weeks  he  departed,  to 
return,  however,  in  the  next  year,  with 
800  ships  and  20,000  men,  to  land  once 
more  on  Romney  Marsh.  In  spite  of  the 
presence  of  a  few  Romans,  our  island 
retained  her  independence  practically  intact 
for  the  hundred  years  following  Caesar's 
invasion ;  but  in  A.i).  43  the  Emperor 
Claudius  was  induced  to  attempt  a  more 
thorough  invasion,  and  his  generals,  Plautius 
and  Vespasian,  commanding  large  armies, 
landed  along  the  coast  sheltered  by  the  Isle 
of  Wight.  The  Emperor  himself  came  to 
Britain  and  witnessed  a  battle.  Among 
the  captives  taken  in  the  campaign  were 
Caractacus  and  his  daughter,  on  whom  her 
father,  when  he  was  pardoned  by  Claudius, 
gratefully  bestowed  the  name  of  Claudia. 
^She  and  lier  husband,  Pudens,  afterwards 
became  Christians,  and  are  said  to  be  the 
Claudia  and  Pudens  mentioned  in  St.  Paul's 
Epistle.  The  Romans  gained  dominion  over 
England,    but   no    real    progress   was   ever 


effected  in  the  work  of  subduing  Scotland  to 
their  rule. 

The  Saxons. 

The  last  Roman  eagle  departed  from 
Britain  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century, 
and  from  then  the  invasions  of  the  Saxons, 
Angles,  and  Jutes  began  and  continued 
rapidly,  so  that  by  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century  the  invaders  had  become  the 
dominant  race. 

These  invaders  began  by  peacefully  forming 
settlements,  then  their  warriors  assisted  the 
native  Celt  against  the  Scots  and  Picts,  and 
finally  became  masters  of  Britain. 

The  Danes. 
From  the  sixth  to  the  eleventh  century  the 
history  of  England  is  but  one  long  account 
of  continual  Danish  invasions  and  contests 
between  the  Saxon  and  Danish  chiefs  for 
sovereignty  and  control.  The  last  great 
battle  with  the  northmen  was,  in  fact,  fought 
only  a  few^  days  before  the  arrival  at  Pevensey 
Bay  of  William  the  Conqueror  on  the  27th 
of  September,  1066. 

The  Noemans. 
William  arrived  with  a  fleet  of  400  ships 
and  1,000  transports,  and  his  army  was 
estimated  at  40,000  men.  Harold,  flushed 
with  his  victory  over  the  northmen,  arrived 
with  an  army  vastly  inferior,  but  at  once 
decided  to  fight.  Had  Harold  waited  till  he 
had  gathered  a  sufficient  force,  Senlac  Hill 
might  have  told  a  different  story.  As  it 
was,  Harold  and  his  men  fought  and  died 
bravely,  but  the  mighty  William  triumphed, 
though  the  completion  of  his  conquest  was 
no  simple  matter.  Before  he  could  claim 
to  have  subjugated  the  country,  he  had  to 
carry  fire  and  sword  to  its  furthermost 
end.  In  their  struggle  against  his  cruelties 
the  people  brought  about  four  separate  in- 
vasions in  the  hope  of  driving  out  the  hated 
Conqueror.  The  first  was  made  in  1067,  by 
Eustace,  Count  of  Boulogne,  invited  by  the 
men  of  Kent.  He  landed  at  Dover,  made  a 
feeble  attempt  on  Dover  fortress,  and  then 
fled.  The  next  invasion  was  that  of  Edmund, 
son  of  Harold,  who  landed  in  1069  with 
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a  sinjill  army  (^iven  l)j  Kiiic^  Dcrinot)  on  the 
l)anks  of  tlie  Avon  and  tlio  Tatnar,  ])ufc  lio  was 
soon  defeated  and  forced  to  fly.  Tlie  other 
invasions  were  effec^ted  in  \()(\\)  and  1072  l)y 
the  Danes,  drawn  Ijy  the  sympathy  of  race 
and  lan5i,-nage  to  help  the  suffering  inhabi- 
tants of  Britain.  Tliey  sailed  np  the 
Humbcrand,  on  the  first  occasion,  destroyed 
York  and  its  Norman  castle,  but  in  both 
cases  AYilliam  found  means  to  bribe  tlieni 
to  retui'n  to  their  own  country. 


and  Matilda's  son,  Henry  IT.,  should  succeed 
In'm.  During  the  struggle  Henry  twice 
landed  witli  a  foreign  force  at  Wareham, 
in  1142  and  1158. 

The  Frexck  Capture  liONDON. 
When  King  John  rode  back  to  AVindsor 
Castle  from  Kunnymede,  after  signing 
Magna  Charta,  he  Hung  himself  on  the 
ground,  tore  his  hair,  and  bit  the  royal 
carpets  with  rage  at  having  been  compelled 


>^_ 


''  '";i' ,  'y^^f'^M-:"'^-"'''^'  '< "  T;"-^^f^^s^^^m^ 


',-''-  ^W.J.  , 


"  ll(;\V     TIIK     DANKS     (AMK     IP    TIIK     CHANNKL     A     THOUSAND    YKAItS     A(;o/' 
From  the  incture  h\j  llerhert  A.  Bone,  reproduced  bij  permission  of  MesKrfi.  Cassdl  d'  Co.,  oivnrrs  of  the  copj/right 


Disputes  among  the  descendants  of  AVilliani 
the  Con([neror  as  to  the  right  of  succession 
led  to  tliree  invasions.  On  the  22nd  of  8ep- 
teinber,  1181),  Matilda  landed  at  Portsmouth 
with  oidy  14X  knights  and  took  ])ossession 
of  Arundel  Castle.  She  came  to  dispute  the 
Crown  with  Stephen,  who  was  undeniably  a 
usinper,  being  descended  from  a  daughter  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  wliilc  Matilda  w\as  a 
daughter  of  IFenry  1.,  son  of  the  Conqueror. 
Civil  war  raged  with  varying  fortunes  until 
1158,  when  matters  wei'e  settled  on  the  basis 
that  Stephen  should   reign  while  he   lived. 


by  the  I)arons  to  grant  liberty  to  the  nation. 
He  promptly  made  up  his  mind  to  take 
revenge  upon  the  Barons  — this  he  did  by 
ravaging  and  plundering  tlie  country,  and 
the  l>arons,  driven  to  despair,  invited  the 
French  King  to  seize  tjjc  Crown.  Louis  the 
Dauplu'n  arrived  at  the  Isle  of  Thanet 
in  Kent  with  000  vessels  on  May  28rd, 
1210,  and  immediately  marched  on  London, 
wdiicli  was  at  once  surrendered  to  him  and 
remained  in  his  possession  for  eighteen 
months,  until  September,  1217.  His  depar- 
ture   was    brought    about    by  *tlie    l^arons 
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changing  their  minds  on  the  death  of  John, 
on  October  IDth,  1210,  and  placing  John's 
son,  Henry  III.,  on  the  throne. 

After  this  England  was  free  from  foreign 
invasion  for  npwards  of  100  years— i'/'^.,  from 
1216  to  1326,  with  the  exception  of  one 
ineffectual  raid  on  Dover  by  the  French 
under  Montmorenci  in  1296,  during  the  war 
with  Scotland.  In  1826,  Queen  Isabella, 
driven  into  opposition  by  the  misrule  of 
Edward  II.  and  his  favourites,  sought  the 
Court  of  her  brother  Charles  le  Bel,  and  from 
there  invaded  England,  landing  with  Mortimer 
at   Orwell,  in   Sussex,  in   September,  1826. 


history  are  bright  with  names  of  battles 
which  are  a  heritage*  of  glory.  The  English 
schoolboy  finds  no  difficulty  in  remembering 
the  doings  of  the  Black  Prince  and  the 
capture  of  the  French  King,  John  the  Good, 
who  was  brought  to  London  and  died  in  the 
Savoy  Palace,  and  he  can  draw  plans  of 
the  battlefields  of  "  Cressy  "  and  "  Poictiers  " 
and  describe  the  taking  of  Calais ;  it  is 
not  with  these  glories  that  w^e  are  concerned, 
but  only  with  invasions  of  our  country, 
and  during  this  period  we  have  many  to 
chronicle. 

The  French  partially  burnt  Portsmouth  in 


'the     I^ANDING    of    WILLIAM    THK    CONQUKROU    at    HASTINGS,     lOGG.' 
From  an  e^igraving  by  Hamilton. 


Meeting  with  scarcely  any  resistance,  she 
placed ''her  son,  Edward  III.,  upon  the 
throne,  and  imprisoned  his  w^orthless  father 
in  Berkeley  Castle,  where  he  suffered  a 
dreadful  death. 

War  for  a  Hundred  Years. 
Tlie  three  sons  of  Philip  TV.  of  France 
all  died  without  direct  heirs,  but  his  daughter 
Isabella  was  the  mother  of  Edward  III.  of 
England,  whose  claim  to  the  throne  of  France 
gave  rise  to  the  intermittent,  but  prolonged, 
fio^ht  between  France  and  England,  knowm  as 
''The  Hundred  Years'  War."  The  pages  of  its 


1339,  and  Southampton  in  1340.  In  1360, 
and  again  in  1380,  they  plundered  Winchelsea 
and  the  country  round,  and  in  1377  they 
made  descents  on  Bye, Portsmouth,  Plymouth, 
Dartmouth,  and  Hastings. 

In  1386  the  French  King,  Charles  YL, 
organised  with  extraordinary  care  an  in- 
vasion of  England  on  a  gigantic  scale, 
assembling  no  less  than  1,400  ships. 
England  was  all  dismay  and  perturbation. 
The  ships  were  to  sail  in  August,  but 
adverse  winds  held  them  in  port  till 
October,  when  they  sailed,  only  to  meet  a 
gale  which  dispersed  the  mighty  expedition 
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i:Ol5KllT     III.    OK    ^'OUMANDV. 

Landed  at  Portsmmith  in  1101. 

and  wrecked  so  many  sliips  that  the  invasion 
Avas  abandoned. 

French  descents  were  made  along  the 
south  coast,  at  the  Isle  of  Wight  and 
Plymouth,  in  1403  and  1404,  and'  in  1405 
a  French  fleet  of  140  vessels,  with  an  army 
of  12,000  men,  arrived  at  Milford.  The 
whole  army  landed,  captured  several  towns, 
and  advanced  to  Carmarthen,  but  upon  the 
approach  of  Henry,  with  liis  army,  the 
Frencli  invaders  liastily  rejoined  their  ships, 
and,  carrying  off  their  booty,  sailed  aAvay. 

The  Wars  of  the  Koses. 

From  14G0  to  1485  we  had  a  series  of 
landings  upon  our  coast  which  it  is  scarcely 
correct  to  describe  as  invasions.  They  were 
incidents  in  a  domestic  strife  between  the 
descendants  of  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence  and 
John  of  Gaunt,  sons  of  Edward  HI.,  and  were 
commanded  by  Englislimen .  First,  of  course, 
^ve  have  the  landing  of  Heniy  Bolingbroke, 
at  Ravenspur,  in  Yorkshire  (a  port  long 
si  lice  swallowed  up  by  the  sea),  leading  to 
his  detlironing  Richard  II.  and  being 
crowned  as  Henry  lY.  in  his  stead. 

Another  hivasion  under  Warwick  and 
Salisbury,  at  Deal,  in  14G0,  with  1,500  men, 
transferred  the  Ci'own  from  the  Lancastrians 
to  the  House  of  York.  The  army  of  1,500 
rapidly  grew  to  40,000.  Henry  YI.  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner  at  Northampton, 


and  the  Duke  of  York,  in  1401,  was  crowned 
King  Edward  lY, 

Nine  years  later  found  Warwick  engaged 
in  another  invasion,  this  time  with  the 
object  of  restoring  Henry  YL,  whom  he 
had  dethroned  in  14G1.  He  landed  at 
Dartmouth  on  September  13th,  1470. 
Edward  lY.  fled  to  France,  to  return,  how- 
ever, in  March,  1471,  with  an  invading  force 
of  2,000  men.  Landing  at  Ravenspur,  he 
pushed  rapidly  southwards,  and  on  April 
14th,  1471,  was  fonght  the  mighty  battle  of 
Bar  net,  in  which  AVarwick  was  defeated  and 
slain.  On  the  very  day  of  the  battle, 
Margaret,  wife  of  tlie  imprisoned  Henry  YL, 
landed  at  Weymouth  with  her  son,  but  she 
was  defeated  and  her  son  slain  at  Tewkesbury. 
Her  sorrows  were  completed  by  the  death  of 
her  husband,  Henry  YI.,  a  few  days  later. 

Edwai'd  lY.  was  succeeded  on  his  death  in 
148:)  for  a  few  brief  Aveeks  by  liis  son, 
Edward  Y.,  who  was  soon  deposed  by  his 
uncle  and  protector,  Richard  III.,  and 
with  his  brother  was  foully  murdered  in 
the  Tower.  The  news  of  tlieir  murder 
immediately  inspired  the  exiled  Lancas- 
trians to  attempt  to  i*ecover  the  throne, 
and  on  August  Gth,  1485,  Henry  Tudor 
(Henry  YIL)  landed  at  Milford.     Rapidly 
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Granddaughter  of  William  the  Conqueror,   landed  at 
Portsmouth  in  IIS'J,  and  took  King  Stephen  prisoner. 
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I.OUIS      VIII. 

Son    of  r/iUiy    / .^    of   Frajice,    landed    at    Fandwich,    in 
Kent,  in  l/il').    Marched  on  London.    King  John  compelled 
to  fly  to  the  Wehh  Marches. 

getting  support,  he  faced  Richard  on 
August  22nd,  1485,  at  Bosworth.  Richard 
was  killed,  and  Henry  VII.  was  crowned 
on  the  tield  of  la'tle.  His  marriage  with 
Elizaheth  of  York  united  the  rival  Houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster. 

Two  invasions  followed  in  1487  and  in 
1495  by  adventurers,  personating  Warwick 
(the  imprisoned  son  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Clarence),  and  the  younger  son  of  Edward  lY., 
whom  they  represented  as  having  escaped. 
Lambert  Sinniel  obtained  the  support  of 
Margaret,  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  who  sent 
2,000  Germans  to  assist  him.  After  a 
stubborn  fight  he  was  defeated  at  Stoke — 
his  life  was  spared,  and  lie  ended  his  days 
as  a  serving-man  in  the  King's  kitchen. 

The  second  impostor,  Perkin  Warbeck, 
gave  more  trouble.  Buzzing  like  an  angry 
wasp  round  the  country,  he  landed  in  Kent, 
in  Ireland,  in  Scotland,  and  finally  in 
Cornwall.  He  was  defeated  at  Taunton, 
and  fled  to  Beaulieu,  in  Hampsliire,  where 
he  was  captured,  and  taken  to  liondon.  He 
was  executed  at  Tyburn,  after  several 
attempts  to  escape. 

The  Armada. 

For  eight  years  Philip  IF.  of  Spain  laboured 
over  the  preparations  of  the  Armada.     He 


toiled  incessantly  in  his  cabinet,  writing 
thousands  of  letters  in  a  futile  endeavour  to 
control  from  a  distance  every  detail  of  tlie 
preparation.  Such  one-man  centralisation 
clogged  the  wheels  of  progress  and  coui'ted 
failure.  Old  Santa  Cruz  in  Lisbon  and 
Sidonia  in  Cadiz  did  all  they  could,  but,  on 
the  18th  of  April,  1587,  thirty  white  sails 
appeared  off  Cadiz.  "  Some  contingent  of 
the  Armada,"  thought  Sidonia.  It  was 
nothing  so  welcome.  The  fleet  of  white  sail 
obeyed  the  orders  of  the  terrible  Drake,  who 
could  see  in  the  harbour  nearly  a  hundred 
t.dl  Spanish  ships  already  crannned  with 
stores,  destined  to  subjugate  his  country. 
Into  tlie  harbour  he  dashed,  and  annihilated 
the  results  of  years  of  toil  and  vast  ex- 
penditure. 

In  spite  of  this  disaster  and  of  the  warn- 
ings of  Santa  Cruz,  Sidonia,  and  Parma,  the 
obstinate  Philip  determined  still  to  send  his 
crip[)led  and  disorganised  fleet  to  sea.  Santa 
Cruz  died  broken-hearted,  and  Sidonia 
became  Captain-General,  and  at  length,  in 
May,  1588,  the  Armada  put  to  sea.  Storms 
at  once  beset  tlie  host ;  confusion,  utter  and 
complete,  overcame  them,  and  the  great  fleet 
had   to  riui   into   Corunna  for  shelter.     On 
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Landed  at  Orwell,  Suffolk,  and  deposed  Edward  II., 
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June  24tli,  Sidoiiia  wrote  and  implored 
the  King  to  abandon  the  enterprise. 
"  The  crews  are  weakened  by  sickness,  the 
provisions  are  rotten,  and  the  water  is  stink- 
ing," be  wrote  in  despair.  ]*bibp  sternly 
ordered    Sidonia   to    proceed,    and    on    July 


II  EX  It  V     IV. 

Landed  at  Ilavenspur,  while  lUchard  II.  ints  In  Ireland, 
and  deposed  lliclntrd,  h)   hiuu. 

12tli  be  once  more  set  sail.  Tlie  ])lan 
contemplated  that  tbe  Armada  sbould  sail  up 
and  clear  tbe  Cliannel,  and  eventually  j)rotect 
tbe  transports  of  tbe  Dnke  of  I^arma  from 
Holland  (tben  l)eb)nging  to  Spain),  witli 
80,000.  men  ;  tbese,  with' tbe  20,000  carried 
on  board  tbe  150  sbips  of  tbe  Armada, 
were  to  form  tbe  army  of  invasion.  Tbe 
fleet  appeared  off  tbe  Lizard,  in  Cornwall, 
on  July  20tb,  but  it  was  not  until  July 
27tb  tbat  tbe  Spaniards  ancbored  off 
Calais.  All  tbe  way  up  tbe  Cbannel  tbey 
liad  been  barried  by  tbe  fleets  of  Howard 
and  Seymour,  wbicb,  altbougb  inferior  in 
numbers  and  sliort  of  ammunition,  owing  to 
tbe  parsimony  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  adminis- 
tration, were  vastly  superior  in  sailing  power 
and  in  tbe  skill  of  tlieir  commanders.  Off 
Calais  firesbips  Avere  sent  in  among  tbe 
Spanish  fleet,  and  these,  aided  by  tbe  storm 
which  arose,  and  by  tbe  skilful  English 
seamanship,  destroyed  many  of  the  invader's 


ships.  The  180  which  remained  escaped 
with  Sidonia  into  the  North  Sea  and  round 
the  north  of  Scotland,  where  the  storm 
completed  their  destruction,  so  that  only 
8,000  out  of  the  20,000  Spaniards  who  left 
their  homes  ever  saw  Spain  again.  Parma 
never  got  a  chance  of  embarking,  and  shortly 
after  disbanded  bis  army. 

So  ended  the  mighty  Armada,  but  its 
destruction  did  not  end  the  war  or  the 
attempt  of  Spain  at  invasion.  In  July, 
1594,  a  small  Spanish  fleet,  under  Don 
Diego  Borchen,  landed  men  in  Mount's 
Bay,  Cornwall,  and  after  some  pillage 
and  burning,  departed.  In  IGOl  the 
Spanish  Govermnent  despatched  a  fleet  of 
forty-eight  ships,  with  4,000  men,  under 
D'Aguila,  to  Ireland,  and  they  landed  at 
Kinsale,  and  were  followed  by  2,000  men  in 
another  fleet,  under  Ocampo,  who  landed 
at  Baltnnore.  They  were  joined  by  a 
number  of  Irish  under  Tyrone,  but  Mountjoy 
defeated  tbein  with  a  loss  of  1,200  men. 
Ocampo  was  ('a])tui'('d,  'lyrone  fled  to  Ulster, 


MARGAllET,     QUP:KN     OF    HKNIIY    VI. 

Landed  at  Weymouth  in  1U71. 

and  D'Aguila  capitulated  and  surrendered 
Kinsale  and  Baltimore  and  returned  to 
Spain. 

Elizal)etb    was    troubled    by    many    otbei' 
threats  and  rumours  of  invasion  which  came 
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Warheck  landed  in  Cork  in  1/^93,  and  at  Deal,  with  GOO 
ineyi,  in  ll+Dd.  lie  be.\ieged  Waterford  unsuccessfully  for 
seven  days  in  1U95,  and  two  years  later  landed  at  Whitesand 
Bay,  Cor7iwall.  Besieged  Exeter  2vith  S,000  men,  and  was 
defeated  and  executed. 

to  nothing,  with  the  exceptions  of,  first,  a 
landing  by  a  refngee,  StaiTord,  at  Scar- 
borough, who  seized  the  Castle,  from  Avhicli 
he  was  soon  expelled ;  and  two  expeditions  of 
Spaniards  and  Italians  at  Smerthwick  Har- 
bour, in  Ireland.  These  were  easily  defeated, 
with,  however,  much  unnecessary  slaughter 
and  cruelty. 

Charles  thk  Second's  Attempt. 

Charles  II.  attempted  in  1050  to  recover 
his  fatlier's  throne.  He  arrived  with  a 
Dutch  fleet  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  Spey 
in  Scotland.  He  was  crowned  kiug  and 
marched  into  England,  but  was  defeated 
at  the  battle  of  Worcester  by  Cromwell. 
After  the  battle  he  had  his  hair  clipped  off, 
and  wandered  about  as  a  peasant  for  some 
weeks,  and  eventually  made  his  way  to  the 
sea-coast.  He  went  in  a  coal-boat  to  France, 
from  a  point  on  the  coast  where  Brighton 
now  stands. 

The  Dutch  in  the  Thames. 

During  the  negotiations  for  the  Treaty  of 
Breda,  De  Ruyter  sailed  from  the  Texel 
with  fifty  ships,  and  on  June  I8tb,  1(107, 
appeared  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  Thei'c 
lie  detached  seventeen  ships  and  sent  them, 
under  De  Witt,  up  the  river.    They  captured 


Shcerness  on  July  10th,  and,  passing  up 
the  Medway,  destroyed  three  men-of-war. 
Penetrating  still  further,  they  forced  their 
way  to  Upnor  Castle,  and  on  July  l^tli 
they  burnt  three  more  sliips  of  the  line. 
A  frightful  panic  seized  London,  and  it  was 
feared  the  next  tide  would  bring  the  invaders 
into  the  City,  wliich  was  practically  defence- 
less. Thirteen  large  ships  were  sunk  in  the 
river  to  bar  their  progress  off  Woolwich  and 
Blackwall.  The  train-bands  were  called  out, 
and  an  army  of  120,000  was  raised  in  the 
country.  The  Dutch,  however,  carried  no 
army,  and  made  no  attempt  to  land  or  to 
come  nearer  London  than  Tilbury.  After 
attempts  upon  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth, 
they  sailed  home,  and  the  matter  was  speedily 
forgotten  on  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of 
Peace. 

Monmouth's  Invasion. 

Tlie  first  months  of  the  reign  of  James  11. 
saw  two  invasions,  which,  however,  can 
scarcely  be  called  foreign.  The  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  tlie  handsome  and  princely  son 
of  Charles  11.  by  Lucy  AValters,  determined 
to  attempt  to  seize  the  Crown,  counting  upon 
the  Protestant  party  of  England  rising  in  his 
favour  ai!:ainst  tlie  Catholic  Kinsr.     He  was 


run. IP    ii.,   king  of  spaix. 

Despatched  a  force  of  Spaniards  aiid  Italians,  which  landed 
at  Smerthwick,   in  Ireland,  in  1,579,  and    in  I.ISO  he  and 
Pope  Gregory  XII l.  landed  at  Smerthivick    a  larger  expedi- 
tion of  8,000  soldiers.     Ills  4rm(ida  routed  in  1688, 
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CIIARLKS     II. 

Landed    at    the    mouth    of   the    Spey,  Scotland,  with    the 

Dutch  Jieet,   in   WoO.      Crowned  King  at  Scone.      Defeated 

at  the  battle  of  Worcester ;  escaped  to  France. 


assisted  by  Argyll,  who,  it  was  arranged, 
should  laud  in  Scotland  while  Monmouth 
should  land  in  the  south.  Argyll  landed  in 
June.  Many  of  his  clansmen  joined  his 
standard,  and  he  soon  had  an  army  of  (>,()00 
men,  but,  owing  in  gi^eat  measure  to  the 
committee  Avho  had  been  sent  to  control 
him,  things  were  greatly  mismanaged  and 
he  was  easily  defeated  ;  being  taken  prisoner, 
he  was  promptly  executed  at  Edinburgh. 
Meanwhile  Monmouth  landed  at  Lyme, 
in  Dorset,  and  the  people  flocked  to  his 
standard.  On  July  Gth  he  attacked  the  King's 
forces  at  Sedgemoor,  and  was  completely 
defeated  and  fled  for  his  life  to  Hampshire. 
Here  he  was  captured,  hiding  in  a  ditch  with 
his  pocket  full  of  raw  peas,  his  only  susten- 
ance for  some  days,  and  was  brought  to 
London.  Although  he  had  no  intention  of 
pardoning  him,  James  11.  granted  him  an 
interview.  The  miserable  Monmouth,  with 
his  hands  tied  behind  his  back  by  a  silken 
cord,  threw  himself  on  his  knees  and  crawled 
to  the  King's  feet  ;  but  James  Avas  unmoved, 
and  Monmouth  was  executed.  His  death 
was  followed  by  Judge  Jeffries's  "  Bloody 
Assize,"  during  which  i>:>()  of  MonmoutlTs 
supporters  were  hanged  and  840  sold  as 
slaves, 


A  Babv  Causes  Invasion. 

James  LL's  attempt  to  govern  without 
Parliament,  and  to  force  into  prominence 
and  power  the  Catholic  religion,  in  violation 
of  his  coronation  oath,  produced  in  the 
kingdom  a  state  of  discontent  so  great  that 
only  the  knowledge  that  the  King  w^as 
approaching  sixty,  and  that  the  next  heir, 
Mary,  wife  of  William,  was  a  Protestant, 
supplied  the  people  with  patience  to  endure. 
Suddenly  the  Queen  announced  the  approach- 
ing birth  of  a  child,  and  the  patience  of  the 
nation  ended.  Intrigues,  plots,  and  prepai'a- 
tions  for  bringing  William  over  grew^  apace. 

A  good  general  is  a  man  of  business.  The 
same  talents  are  required  to  manage  a  com- 
mercial undertaking  as  to  control  an  army. 
William  of  Orange,  when  he  arrived  in 
Torbay  and  landed  his  businesslike  army  at 
Brixham,  had  forgotten  nothing.  From 
his  enormous  fleet  of  600  transports  and 
53  ships-of-AVar  came  not  only  13,000 
infantry,  but  cavalry,  ample  supplies,  and 
paymasters  with  money  to  purchase  more, 
travelhng  foi'ges,  and  skilled  men  to  mend 
swords  and  guns,  artillery,  and  even  pontoon 
bridges  with  which  to  cross  rivers.  His  fore- 
sight had,  moreover,  led  him,  through  his 
agents,  to  organise  in  advance  support  among 


JAMKS     GllAIIAM,     FIRST     KAllI.     OK     MONTItOSK. 

Landed    at   Orkney,    in  Scotland,    in  1050,   ivhere    he   was 
defeated  and  exeputed, 
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tlie  disaffected.  In  consequence,  AVilliam's 
task  was  an  easy  one.  Danby,  Love- 
lace, Norfolk,  and  even  Churcliill,  deserted 
James  II.  and  joined  the  invader,  and  lie 
entered  the  palace  of  Whitehall  without  an 
encounter  Avorthy  of  the  name  of  battle. 
The  Queen,  Maiy  of  Modena,  on  December 
Dth,  1(>(S8,  had'  already  fled  to  France 
under  the  protection  of  that  extraordinary 
Frenchman,  De  Lauzun.  James  IT.,  nine 
days  later,  left  Whiteliall  to  embark  at 
Rochester  for  Fi'ance,  and  on  the  same  day 
William  took  possession  of  his  deserted 
palace. 

AYithin  three  months  of  his  flight,  James 
landed,  on  tlie  12  th 
of  March,  1()81),  in 
Ireland— the  home  of 
lost  causes.  lie 
brought  with  him  to 
Kinsale  £]()0,()00  in 
cash,  1,2  00  Irish 
refugees,  and  100 
French  officers.  All 
went  well  foi'  a  wliile  ; 
he  summoned  Parlia- 
ment ill  Dublin, 
created  nobles,  and 
raised  an  army.  Then 
came  his  attempted 
siege  of  Derry,  so 
nobly  defended  for 
1  0  5  (1  a y  s  by  the 
Protestant  boys. 
Even  when  reinforced 
by  the  arrival  in  Cork 
of  De  Lauzun  with 
8,000  French  troops, 
his  affairs  showed  no 
improvement.  This 
extraordinary  De 
Lauzun  by  sheer 
audacity  and  wit  had 
married  the  cousin 
of  Louis  XIY.,  the 
greatest  heiress  in 
secpience,  had  been 
in  ])rison.  At.  last 
succeeded,    through 


COIJXKLIUS     DE     WITT. 

In  1667  the  Dutch  fleet,  imder  De  Witt,  took  Sheerness, 
sailed  u})  the  Thames,  burned  Chatham  Dockyard,  and  sank 
several  ships-of-war  in  the  Thames  Also  in  the  same  year 
the  Dutch  fleet  attacked  Burnt  Island,  in  Fifeshire,  Scotland, 


Europe,  and,  in  con- 
kept  for  many  years 
released,  he  now  had 
the  aid  of  Mary  of 
Modena,  in  obtaining  this  Irish  command, 
hoping  to  regain  his  former  position.  No  worse 
general  could  have  been  chosen.  Ignorant  of 
Avar,  lie  blindly  followed  Tyrconnel,  hoping 
tlius  to  liide  his  deficiency.  He  was  present  in 
July,  IGDO,  Avhen  William  defeated  James  at 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  Gladly  would  he 
have  gone  back  to  France,  wiien  James  fled 
from  the  Boyne,  but  he  had  to  stay  with  his 
troops.     Even  he  realised  the  weakness  and 


incompetence  of  James,  which  led  Sarsfield 
to  exclaim  :  "  Change  Kings,  and  we  Avill 
flght  you  over  again."  On  the  departure 
of  James,  De  I^auzun  and  Tyrconnel  retreated 
to  Gal  way,  and  were  shortly  taken  off  by  the 
French  fleet.  To  their  discredit,  they 
refused  to  join  Sarsfield  and  Boisseleau  in 
the  successful  defence  of  Limerick  against 
William  and  his  followers,  a  perform- 
ance equalled  only  by  the  defence  of 
Derry  by  the  other  side  in  the  previous 
year.  The  success  at  Limerick  encouraged 
the  Freu'ch  to  another  effort,  and  in  1691 
St.  Ruth  kinded  with  fresh  forces  at  Limerick, 
])nt  St.  Ruth  had  his  head  removed  by  a 
cannon  ball  at  the 
battle  of  A  ugh  rim, 
and  the  remnant  of 
liis  army  returned  to 
Limerick,  which  was 
once  more  besieged 
by  the  Williamites, 
with  whom,  at  last, 
the  Treaty  o  f 
Limerick  was  signed, 
and  the  war  ended. 
How  disgracefully 
this  treaty  w-as  broken 
it  is  notour  task  to  tell. 

The    Rowing   Boat 
Invasion. 

Wliile  William  of 
Orange  was  busy 
fighting  James  II. 
in  Ireland,  in  1689, 
the  inhabitants  of 
England  suffered  a 
well-founded  panic. 
Admiral  de  Tourville 
appeared  in  the 
Channel  with  a  fleet 
of  ij^  ships  and 
22  fireships,  designed, 
as  was  well  known, 
to  cover  the  crossing  of  an  army  of  in- 
vasion of  »^0,000  men.  To  oppose  De 
Tourville,  England's  fleet,  even  when  re- 
inforced by  the  Dutch,  was  only  55  ships, 
nnder  Admiral  Lord  Torrington.  The 
fleets  met  opposite  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight — the  hihs  of  which  were 
crowded  by  the  country-folk  eager  to  watch 
a  great  sea-fight.  Torrington,  however, 
feeling  his  marked  inferiority,  decided  to 
avoid  an  actual  engagement  while  occupying 
the  attention  of  tlie  French,  and  retreated 
before  De  Tourville  towards  Beacliy  Head. 
Then     Torrington     received    orders     from 
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London  tluit  he  niiist  inunediately  attack. 
This  he  did  with  a  portion  of  his  fleet, 
reserving  a  certain  number  for  the  ultimate 
defence  of  the  Thames.  As  might  have 
been  foreseen,  he  was  beaten,  and  retreated 
hastily  up  the  Thames.  De  Tourville  now 
had  the  Channel  at  his  mercy,  and  was  at 
liberty  to  transport  his  army  as  and  Avhen 
he  liked.  The  whole  country  was  in  a  state 
of  agitation.  The  King  and  the  regular 
Army  were  out  of  the  country.  The  Queen 
called  upon  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  for 
assistance,  and  met  with  the  ready  response 
of  £100,000  and  10,000  men.  All  over  the 
country  volunteers  were  enrolled.  Luckily 
for  England,  I)e  Tourville  neglected  his 
opportunities.  He  brought  his  army  across, 
it  is  true,  and  in  a  novel  manner.  They 
came  in  long  galleys  brought  from  the 
Mediterranean,  propelled  by  sixty  oars  ;  to 
work  each  oar  sixty  slaves  or  convicts  were 
employed.  After  a  quiet  crossing  in  calm 
July  weather,  the  Frenchmen  landed  at 
Teign mouth,   Devon  ;    but  they  showed   no 


JAMES    SCOT,     DUKE    OF    MONMOUTH. 

Landed  at  Lyme  Regis  and  attempted  to  take  Bristol  with 
6,000  men  in  1685.    Defeated  at  Sedgemoor  and  executed. 

fight.  After  ingloriously  burning  and  sack- 
ing the  village  and  destroying  the  church, 
they,  for  some  inexplicable  reason,  re- 
embarked  and  row^ed  away  without  firing  a 
shot.  The  cautious  De  Tourville,  however, 
was  not  to  escape  a  fight ;  in  1G1)2  a  fresh 


scheme  of  invasion  was  matured.  The 
10,000  Irish  soldiers — under  their  beloved 
leader,  the  heroic  Sarsfield— who,  after  the 
Treaty  of  Limerick,  were  allow^ed  to  pass 
over  to  the  service  of  France  and  form  the 
celebrated  Irish  Brigade,  were  to  be  carried 
across  the  Channel  and  landed  in  Enii^land. 


AKCHIlJAUl)     OAMl'BELL,     NINTH     KAUL    OF    AIlGYLE. 

Landed  at  Canty  re  in  support  of  the  Duke  of  Moninouth 

in  1685. 

De  Tourville  and  his  fleet  were  to  protect 
the  transports ;  but,  before  this  could  be 
accomplished,  De  Tourville  w^as  forced  to 
face  in  fine,  though  misty,  weather,  the  more 
powerful  English  and  Dutch  combined  fleets 
under  Admiral  Kussell,  and  received  a 
thorough  drubbing  in  the  battle  of  La 
Hogue. 

Invasion  Delayed  by  Measles. 

h\  1708,  another  attempt  was  made  to 
land  a  large  French  force  under  Fourbin  in 
Scotland,  from  Ostend.  Its  departure  was 
delayed  for  some  days  by  tlie  Pretender 
catching  the  measles,  and  when  it  did 
arrive  off  the  mouth  of  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
it  was  met  by  a  superior  fleet  under 
Byng,  and  wisely  set  sail  and  returned  to 
Ostend. 

The  Old  Preten])er\s  Invasion. 

George  I.  landed  at  Greenwich  six  weeks 
after  the  death  of  Ann.  He  fell  into  the 
hands  of  his  friends,  the  Whig  party,  and 
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under  their  guidance  treated  all  Tories  as 
enemies  of  their  country.  A  more  con- 
ciliatory attitude  might  have  saved  nnicli 
bloodslied,  and  might  liave  prevented  tlie 
rebellions  of  1715  and  of  1745.  As  it  was, 
George  I.  refused  to  receive  the  homage 
of  the  Earl  of  Mar,  who  came  with  a  long 
list  of  Highland  chieftains  to  tender  their 
support  to  the  new  King.  Oxford  was 
committed  to  the  Tower,  Ormond  and 
Bolingbroke  were  impeached  and  fled  to  the 
Continent  to  plot  and  conspire  with  the 
Jacobites.  A  scheme  for  a  general  Stuart 
insurrection,  with  the  aid  of  the  French, 
was  the  result.  All  hope  of  real  help  for 
the  rebels  from  France  soon  ended  when 
Louis  Xiy.  died  on  August  1st,  1715.  The 
Pretender,  confident  that  the  whole  country 
would  rise  in  his  favour,  resolved  to  act 
alone,  and  ordered  Mar  to  raise  his  standard  in 
Scotland.     The  Highlanders  flocked  eagerly 


WILLIAM     OF     ORANGE. 

Arrived  at  Tor  Bay,  Devon,  in  1G8S,   tvith  600   transports 

and   50    men-of-war.       Entered    Exeter   with    18,000   men. 

Afterwards  crowned  William  III. 


Landed  at  Kinsale  with  1,800  French  and  Irish  followers 
in.  1680.    Afterwards  defeated  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne. 

to  Mar's  standard,  but  his  incompetence,  if 
not  his  want  of  courage,  made  him  in- 
capable of  using  their  support  to  any 
pui'pose,  so  that  when  the  Pretender  arrived 
at  Peterhead,  he  found  nothing  but  a  dis- 
organised and  discouraged  band  near  Aber- 
deen. AVell  might  he  exclaim  that  Mar  had 
invited  him  to  his  grave,  not  to  liis  throne. 
He  landed  on  December  22nd,  and  departed 
with  Mar  on  February  4th,  and  so  ended  the 
invasion. 

The  Old  Pretender,  however,  made  another 
attempt,  this  time  under  Spanish  patronage. 
In  March  of  1719,  a  fleet  of  25  ships  left 
Cadiz  bearing  5,000  soldiers  and  30,000 
stand  of  arms,  but  storm — so  often  the 
friend  of  England — attacked  this  fleet  near 
Cape  Finisterre,  and  only  300  Spaniards 
landed  in  Scotland.  They  were  easily 
defeated  by  General  Wightman. 

Attempt  of  Bonnie  Prince  Charlie. 

This  was  the  last  of  the  Old  Pretender's 
attempts,  but  in  1744  the  French  embarked 
an  army  of  15,000  men,  under  Marshall 
Saxe  and  Prince  Charles  Edward,  son  of  the 
Old  Pretender,  and  set  forth  to  land  on  the 
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coast  of  Kent  and  Eh;p,cx.  Evervtlnni;' 
looked  propitious.  I'lie  Eiiglisli  fleet, 
under  Admiral  Norris,  had  been  skilfully 
drawn  off  by  the  French  xVdniiral,  lloipie- 
feuille,  and  the  passage  to  England  was  clear  ; 
but,  once  again,  England  was  saved  by  the 
waves.  A  mighty  storm  arose  and  blew  for 
four  days,  scattering  the  Frencli  transports, 
who  had  all  to  put  back,  and  the  expedition 
was  abandoned. 

The  Invasion  of  Seven  Men. 

Early  in  July,  1745,  Prince  Cliarles 
Edward,  tlie  Young  Pretender,  tlien  aged 
twenty-live,  handsome  and  engaging,  set 
out  from  tlie  Tioire  witli  two  ships,  tlie 
ElizahetJi  and  the  DontlUe,  to  regain  the 
tlirone  of  his  ancestors.  When  but  a  few 
days  out,  he  fell  in  with  an  English  man- 
of-war,  the  Lion,  which  engaged  the  EUzahetJi 
and  disabled  her  so  that  she  had  to  return  to 
France,  and  the  Doutille  continued  on  her 
adventurous  way  alone  to  Scotland,  reach- 
ing the  island  of  A^orth  Uist  in  safety. 
Seven  men  only  landed  with  Bonnie  Prince 


DUO     1)K     LAUZIIN. 

Landed  in  Ireland  ivith  7,oOO  French  troops  in  1000. 

Charlie,  yet  within  a  few  weeks  the  Prir.ce 
had  gatliered  round  him  an  army  of  G, ()()() 
men,  had  captured  Stirling,  Edinburgh, 
Carlisle,  Preston,  and  Wigan,and  liad  marched 
to  Derby,  witliin  127  miles  of  London. 
The   capital  was   in   a  terrible   uproar   and 


panic.  The  King  Inn'riedly  placed  his  jewels 
on  board  ship,  and  a  rim  commenced  upon 
tlie  Pank  of  England  which  nearly  broke 
that  institution.  It  only  saved  itself  through 
gaining  time  by  paying  slowly  in  sixpences. 
The  Prince  Pretender 
had  counted    upon  aid 


and    his    supporters 
from  France  and  a 


Till':     CU.MTK     1)K     TOUilVILI^K, 

Whose  fieet  took  and  destroyed  Teignmoiith,  Devonshire, 
in  1090. 

rising  among  the  Catholics  of  Lancashire. 
From  neither  direction  did  any  substantial 
help  come,  and  wliat  little  c.ime  arrived  too 
late.  The  invaders  retreated  in  good  order 
to  Scotland  and  there  held  their  own  with 
credit  until  the  fatal  day  of  Cidloden  Avhich 
ended  the  last  of  the  Stuait  invasions.  The 
Piince  hid  for  months  in  the  Highlands, 
attended  by  the  loving  devotion  of  Flora 
Macdonald,  and  although  a  reward  of 
£:>(), 000  was  ])laced  npon  liis  head,  none 
l)etrayed  him.     He  at  last  escaped  to  France. 

The  Seven  YExius'  AYar. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  these  notes  to 
dwell  npon  the  fascinating  history  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War.  England  entered  upon 
the  struggle  a  weak,  second-rate  power,  and 
emerged  the  mistress  of  the  world.  Begun 
over  the  question  of  the  ownership  of  a 
German  province,  the  contest  became  a 
Avorld-wide  duel  which  settled  the  destinies 
of  mankind.  It  decided  that  the  future  of 
the  great  continent  of  North  America  was 
to  be  moulded  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  and 
not  by  Gallic  races.     It  put  an  end  to  the 
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dream  of  a  Freiicli  Eni|)iie  in  Iiidin,  wliicli 
seemed  oidy  boo  probalJe,  and  established 
beyond  fiirtlier  ([uestion  the  snprenuiej  of 
England  in  the  East.  No  war  bronght 
greater  trhimphs  to  England,  but  few  had 
more    disastrous    beginnings.       Our    army, 


.7AMKS      KUANCIS     STUAlfl',     "THK      OLD     ritHTENDEll. 

Landed  at  Peterhead  in  1716. 

under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  fled  before 
the  legions  of  France  on  the  Elbe  ;  our  fleet, 
under  Admiral  Byng,  retreated  before  tlie 
ships  of  the  Due.  de  Richelieu  off  Minorca. 
Lord  Chesterfield  cried  in  despair  :  "We  are 
no  longer  a  nation."  How  the  nation  wa^ 
lifted  from  this  al)yss  of  disgrace  and  despair 
by  the  inspiring  genius  of  one  immortal  man, 
AVilliam  Pitt  (Earl  of  Chatham),  and  the  con- 
quests of  Clive  in  the  Eastern,  and  Wolfe  in 
the  Western  world,  is  a  glowing  story  not 
for  ns  here  to  repeat.  Our  simpler  task  is 
to  point  out  tliat  in  the  course  of  the  war  Pitt 
organised  several  invasions  of  France  at 
Rochefort,  Clierbourg,  and  St.  Malo.  These 
raids  W'cre  conceived  as  diversions  to  keep 
tlie  French  army  in  France.  Stung  by  these 
raids  and  the  success  of  the  allied  Prussians 
and  P)ritish,  France  determined  upon  an 
invasion  of  England.  Squadrons  were  pre- 
pared at  Toulon  and  Brest,  under  Admiral 
Conflans,  and  also  at  Dunkirk,  under  the 
command  of  a  brave  and  skilful  seaman 
named  Thurot,  whose  real  name  is  said 
to  have  been  O'Farrell.  On  November 
14th,  1759,  Admiral  Conflans  put  to  sea 
with  24  sliips,  bent  on  landing  in  England. 
However,  on  November  20th,  off  Quiberon, 


the  English  fleets  under  tlie  great  Hawke 
and  J)uff  swept  down  up/on  the  French- 
men and  annihilated  them.  Meanwhile 
Thurot  left  Duidvirk  and,  l)y  taking  a  cir- 
cuitous route  by  the  shores  of  Norway 
and  Sweden,  arrived  at  Carrickfergus  on 
February  28th,  17r)0.  He  left  Dunkirk  with 
5  ships  and  2,000  men,  but  storms,  so 
often  our  friends,  diminished  his  fleet,  and  he 
arrived  in  Ireland  with  only  3  ships  and 
GOO  men.  He  captured  the  town  and  castle, 
but  hearing  of  the  defeat  of  Conflans,  he  re- 
embarked  his  troops  and  sailed  away.  He 
had  not  sailed  far  before  he  fell  in  with  the 
English  fleet.  A  liot  engagement  ensued  in 
wdnch  Thurot  was  killed  and  his  ships 
captured. 

Paul  Jones. 

AVhile  England  was  at  war  in  1775  witli 
her  revolted  American  Colonies  whom  France 
and  Spain  recognised  and  supported,  the  two 
allied  Powers  attempted  an  invasion  of  Eng- 
land with  50,000  men.  The  English  fleet  in 
the  Channel  was  clearly  inadequate  to  cope 
with   the    fleet    of    06    ships    forming   the 


I'niNCK    CIIAItl.KS    KI)\VAIII)    STUAItT,     "Till-:    YOUX<^ 
IMIKTKNDKK." 

Landed  in  the  TJehriden  in  nhr>,   and  in  the  same  year  a 

Kmall  French  force  landed    at    Montrose.     The  Pretender 

ivas  victorious  at  Prestonpans  and  Falkirk.   Finally  defeated 

at  Culloden  Moor. 


combined  forces  of  France  and  Spain.  For- 
tunately, squabl)les  broke  out  between  tlie 
French  and  Spanish  connnanders,  and  after 
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cruising  up  and  down  thej  both  sailed  home 
discomfited  and  disi^raced.  Onr  national 
])ride,  however,  was  considei'ably  mortified  by 
the  daring-  enterprise  of  Paul  Jones,  one  of 
our  own  flesh  and  blood.  Born  at  Kirklean, 
Kirkcudbrightshire,  in  1747,  he  was  appren- 
ticed at  AVhitehaven  and  at  twelve  went  to  sea. 
In  1778  he  settled  in  Virginia  and  fought 
for  the  Colonies.  Holding  a  commission 
from  the  Colonial  Government,  he  sailed  for 
Europe  with  two  ships  and  obtained  a  com- 
mission from  the  Frenc|i.  A  third  ship,  the 
Bonhomme  Richard,  was  given  him  bj  France, 
and  with  this  fleet  he  began  his  exploits 
against  the  land  of  his  birth.     He  sailed  up 


JOHN    PAUL   JONES. 

Landed  at  Whitehaven  in  1778.     Landed  at  Kirkcudbright 

and  destroyed  the  residence  of  Lord  Selkirk,  after  which  he 

arrived   at   Carrickfergus.        Captured    and    destroyed    the 

ivarship  ''Drake."    The  next  year  he  attempted  Leith. 

the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  in 
his  introduction  to  "Waverley"  recounts 
the  humiliation  and  panic  created  by  his 
arrival.  A  strong  w^est  wind,  however,  blew 
him  out  to  sea.  On  his  w\aj  south  he  fell  in 
with  and  captured  H.M.S.  Sera  pis  off  Flam- 
borough  Head.  In  April,  1778,  he  entered 
Whitehaven  and  fired  the  shipping  ;  then, 
crossing  to  his  native  country,  he  landed  at 
St.  Mary's  Isle,  in  Kirkcudi)rightshire,  and 
destroyed  the  house  of  Lord  Selkirk.  Cross- 
ing to  Belfast,  he  attacked  and  captured 
H.M.S.  Dralce,  which  was  stationed  in  the 
Lough.  He  also  landed  and  did  damage  to 
the  town  of  Carrickfergus.     This  adventur- 


ous spirit  afterwards  entered  the  service  of 
Catherine  of  Russia  in  1788,  and  was  given 
connnand  in  the  Black  Sea,  as  rear-admiral, 
in  her  Avar  with  the  Turks.  He  died  in 
Paris  hi  1702.  As  late  as  1906  the  rcujains 
of  Paul  Jones,  "  Founder  of  the  United 
States  Kayy^"  ^ye^.^^  ^^j^h  great  honoui', 
removed  from  France  and  reinterred  at  the 
Naval  Academy,  Annapolis.  Why  he  is 
entitled  to  be  called  the  founder  of  the 
United  States  Navy  it  is  hard  to  realise. 

Wolfe  Tone. 
Within  the  memory  of  our  grandfathers 
these  kingdoms  have  been  saved  by  the 
weather  from  an  alarming  invasion.  This 
owed  its  origin  to  one  remarkable  man, 
Wolfe  Tone,  a  young  Irish  barrister. 
Having  to  leave  Ireland  on  account  of  his 
revolutionary  views,  lie  went  first  to  America 
and  thence  to  France,  determined  to  induce 
the  Government  of  that  country  to  invade 
Ireland.  .As  -a  result  of  his  persevering 
efforts,  in- 1796  a"  French  fleet  of  46  ships 
under  General  Hochd  and  General  Grouchy 
set  out  from  Brest,  carrying  an  army  of 
15,000  men.  Fog  separated  General  Hoche 
from  the  main  body,  but  no  less  than  16 
ships  Avith  8,000  men  reached  Bantry  Bay,  and, 
in  the  words  of  W^olfe  Tone,  they  could  have 
tossed  a  biscuit  on  to  the  shores.  But  Grouchy 
hesitated  to  land  ;  his  dilatoriness  was  as 
conspicuous  at  Bantry  as  it  was  afterwards 
at  W^aterloo.  He  waited  for  Hoche  for  six 
days,  with  the  result  that  a  storm  sprang  up 
and  blew  his  fleet  in  disorder  to  sea.  Had 
Grouchy  been  a  little  more  daring  and  landed 
his  men,  the  Irish  would  have  risen,  fresh 
French  reinforcements  would  have  arrived, 
and  we  certainly  should  have  lost  Ireland. 
Nor  did  this  serious  endeavour  satisfy  Wolfe 
Tone's  unquenchable  desire  to  free  his 
country.  After  the  failure  of  the  Bantry 
13ay  attempt,  he  became  one  of  the  officers 
attached  to  another  great  attack  upon  our 
national  existence,  which  again  failed  owing 
to  the  intervention  of  the  elements.  In 
July  of  1797,  the  newly  created  Batavian 
Eepublic,  in  conjunction  with  the  French, 
determined  upon  an  invasion.  Admiral 
de  Winter  assembled  at  the  Texel  a  fleet 
of  no  less  than  67  ships,  on  board 
which  were  16,000  soldiers,  under  the 
command  of  General  Daendels.  The  plan 
was  to  make  a  sudden  landing  in  Ire- 
land. The  time  was  propitious,  the  mutiny 
of  tlie  Nore  was  raging,  and  discontent 
was  rife  throughout  the  British  Navy. 
Admiral  Duncan,  sent  to  watcli  the  action  of 
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GENERAL   IIOCHE. 

Entered  Bantry  Bay  with  15,000  French  troops  in  1796,  but 
did  not  land. 

the  Dutch  expedition,  found  himself  off 
Texel  with  only  a  few  ships.  Had  a  battle 
then  been  fought  when  I)e  Winter  was  ready 
to  start — namely,  on  July  8tli,  1797 — it  is 
certain  that  Duncan  must  have  l)een  defeated ; 
but  the  Avinds  once  more  fought  for  England, 
this  time  by  immediately  assuming  a  masterly 
inactivity — they  absolutely  refused  to  blow. 
Day  after  day,  from  July  8th  until  September 
1st,  De  Winter  tried  in  vain  to  sail  out, 
only  to  find  there  was  no  wind.  The 
16,000  men  on  board  the  ships  ate  up  all 
the  provisions  and  had  to  be  disembarked, 
and  meanwhile  the  mutiny  of  the  English 
fleet  ended  and  Duncan  was  reinforced.  A 
little  later  De  Winter  sailed  out  without 
the  soldiers  and  gave  battle  to  Duncan, 
who  gloriously  defeated  him  at  the  battle 
of  Camperdown.  After  the  failure  of 
Hoche's  Bantry  Bay  expedition  and  De 
Winter's  Texel  expedition,  the  indomitable 
Wolfe  Tone  induced  the  French  (lovernment 
to  make  another  attempt.  Tone  tried  to 
persuade  Napoleon  Bonaparte  to  take  com- 
mand, but  the  great  man,  after  a  short  con- 
sideration, wisely,  for  his  reputation,  left  the 
sclieme  alone.  He  used  the  idea,  liowever, 
as  a  cover  for  the  preparations  for  his  expedi- 
tion to  Egypt ;  when  these  were  complete,  he 
suddenly  departed  to  Egypt,  leaving  the  Irish 


scheme  to  take  care  of  itself,  but,  never- 
theless, it  went  forward.  The  plan  this 
time  was  not  a  bad  one.  It  was  to  despatch, 
at  about  the  same  time,  a  number  of  smaller 
fleets  from  different  ports  in  France,  whose 
departure  would  not,  perhaps,  be  noticed  ; 
they  could  attack  Ireland  at  different  points, 
and  could  effect  a  junction  once  they  had 
landed  ;  others  were  to  cause  a  diversion  by 
attacking  England. 

England  Saved  by  W^omen. 

The  first  of  these  expeditions,  in  the  pre- 
paration of  which  Wolfe  Tone  took  a  part, 
was  the  invasion  of  "the  Black  Legion.'" 
'•The  Black  Legion"  was  a  regiment  com- 
posed of  the  worst  blackguards  that  could 
be  brought  together  by  searching  the  prisons 
and  galleys  of  France— felons,  thieves,  and 
murderers  who  were  granted  their  lives  on 
condition  that  they  joined  the  Legion.  As 
an  outward  sign  of  character  the  French 
Government  appropriately  assigned  them  a 
black  uniform.  The  idea  was  to  cast  these 
scoundrels  loose  on  the  coasts  of  England, 
not  with  the  object  of  legitimate  fighting^ 
but  with  a  view  to  house  destruction  and 
outrage.  The  hope  was  that  they  might 
burn  Bristol  and  afterwards  Liverpool. 
Wolfe  Tone  was  not  particularly  proud  of 
this  part  of  the  invasion  scheme,  and  had 
qualms  of  conscience  which  he  argues  down 


(GROUCHY. 

Entered  Bantry  Bay  in  1796  with  General  Hoche  and 
iVolfe  Tone. 

N 
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in  his  diary  in  these  words  :  "  For  the  truth 
I  hate  the  very  name  of  England  .... 
The  British  burned  without  mercy  in 
America,  they  endeavoured  to  starve 
25,000,000  souls  in  France,  and,  above  all, 
they  are  keeping  at  this  moment  my  country 
in  slavery,  my  friends  in  prison,  myself  in 
exile.  It  is  these  considerations  which  steel 
me  against  horrors  which  I  should  otherwise 
shudder  to  think  of."  Had  he  then  known 
the  cruelties  with  which  his  enemies  sup- 
pressed the  Irish  rebellion  w^hen  once  it  did 
break  out,  he  would  have  had  more  substantial 
"  considerations."  This  expedition  of  black 
blackguards  landed  at  Fishguard,  in  Pem- 
brokeshire, on  February  22nd,  1797.  They 
were  under  the  command  of  an  American 
soldier  of  fortune,  named  Tate,  serving  in  the 
French  Army.  In  all  1,400  men  landed  and 
began  to  plunder.  The  militia  under  Lord 
Cawdor  w^as  quickly  called  out,  but  the 
desperadoes  showed  no  fight  or  courage  ;  they 
at  once  began  negotiations  and  surrendered 
to  Lord  Cawdor,  whose  force  was  considerably 
inferior  both  in  numbers  and  equipment. 
It  is  said  that  Tate  w^as  deceived  about 
the  numbers  opposed  to  him  by  seeing  in 
all  directions  red  coats,  which  he  took  for 
regular  troops,  moving  about  the  hills.  The 
red  coats,  however,  were  merely  the  red  cloaks 


THEOBALD  WOLFE   TONE. 


With  Generals  Hoche  and  Grouchy,  entered  Bantry  Bay  with 
15,000  Fre7ich  troops  in  1796,  but  did  not  land.  In  1798,  Wolfe 
Tone  and  General  Hardie,with  a  large  body  of  French  troops, 
arrived  at  Loch  Swilly,  and  were  defeated  in  an  engagement 
with  Admiral  Warren. 


.lAMKS   NAPPER   TANDY. 

Landed  at  Arran  and  again  at  RathUn  in  1708. 

worn  by  the  Welsh  countrywomen  as  part  of 
their  national  dress. 

French  March  through  Ireland. 

The  next  expedition  did  not  start  until 
August,  1798.  It  came  from  Eochelle 
under  General  Humbert,  accompanied  by 
Wolfe  Tone's  brother,  Mathew  Tone. 
Humbert  had  been  waiting  impatiently  for 
months  for  orders  and  supplies  which  did 
not  arrive  from  Paris.  At  last  he  daringly 
raised  money  from  the  merchants  of  Rochelle 
and  embarked  1,000  men  and  started  off  on 
his  own  account.  He  successfully  effected  a 
landing  at  Killala,  and  w^as  immediately 
joined  by  a  number  of  the  Irish  peasantry, 
whom  he  tried  to  drill  into  soldiers. 
Of  the  dash  and  bravery  of  Humbert 
and  his  small  army  there  is  no  doubt ; 
by  a  sudden  movement  they  attacked  the 
town  of  Castlebar,  then  held  by  General 
Lake  and  5,000  men,  whom  they  drove 
out  in  a  panic.  Proceeding  further  south, 
however,  the  invaders  were  at  last  forced 
to  capitulate  to  Lord  Cornwallis,  with  a 
force  of  20,000  men,  at  Ballinamuck. 
Wolfe  Tone's  young  brother  and  a  companion 
named  Teeling  were  arrested  and  executed, 
while  the  gallant  Frenchmen  were  allowed 
to  return  to  France  with  all  the  honours  of 
war. 

Thomas  de  Quincey  in  his  autobiography 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  this  invasion, 
f roan  inquiries  he  made  upon  the  spot  a  few 
months  after  the  event. 

A  few  days  after  Humbert's  defeat  on 
September  10th,  1798,  a  curious  invader, 
sailing  from  Dunkirk  in  the  brig  Anacrecn, 
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made  two  hurried  landings  and  departures 
on  the  northern  coast,  first  at  Arran,  off 
Donegal,  and  then  at  Rathlin  —  Napper 
Tandy — an  odd  character  to  whom  it  is 
difficult  to  assign  a  proper  place  in  Irish 
history.  He  was  a  Dublin  draper  who 
became  a  patriot  and  had,  like  the  rest,  to 
fly  the  country  to  escape  the  gallows.  Sin- 
cerity and  honesty  were  in  him  mixed  with 
a  certain  grotesque  swagger  which  caused  his 
name  to  be  always  mentioned  with  a  smile. 
But  that  name  will  not  die  so  long  as 
"The  Wearing  of  the  Green  "  is  sung. 

I  met  with  Xapper  Tandy, 
And  he  took  me  by  the  hand, 

SavH  he,   "How  is  old  Ireland, 
And  how  does  she  stand?" 


She's  the  most  distreFsful  country 

'Ihat  ever  yet  was  seen, 
For  they're  hanging  men  and  women 

For  the  wearing  of  the  green. 

Napper  Tandy  did  not  effect  very  much  ; 
he  seized  a  local  post-office,  and,  the  English 
fleet  being  reported,  he  sailed  away  to 
Norway  and  thence  back  to  the  Continent. 

Wolfe  Toi^e  Captured. 

Meanwhile,  Wolfe  Tone  was  at  Brest, 
fretting  his  soul  aw^ay  at  the  delays  and 
unbusinesslike  way  the  affair  was  being 
managed.  Through  all  these  delays  he  went 
through  the  agony  of  seeing  the  Irish 
rebellion  (which  the  skill  of  the  English 
Government  had  forced   prematurely   to   a 
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head)  suppressed  with  unheard  of  severity 
and  cruelty.  The  French  Government,  in- 
stead of  making  simultaneous  landings  of 
large  bodies,  were  only  attempting  discon- 
nected attacks  on  a  small  scale.  But  Tone  had 
always  said  that  if  the  French  Government 
only  sent  a  corporal's  guard,  he  would  accom- 
pan|y  it.  So,  when,  on  the  receipt  of  the 
ne\YS  of  Humbert's  landing,  a  further  division 
wa^  hurriedly  prepared  and  despatched  on 
September  20th,  1798,  from  the  Bay  of 
Oaiharet,  under  General  Hardy,  Wolfe 
Tone  eagerly  joined  it.  It  consisted  of 
teUjShips,  carrying  8,000  men.  The  elements, 
once  more  coming  to  Che  assistance  of  Britain, 
scattered  the  fleet,  and  when,  on  October 
10th,  Hardy  and  Tone  reaohed  Loch 
S willy,  only  four  ships  remained — the  Hoclie^ 
Loire,  Resolve,  and  Biche.  Their  arrival  was 
immediately  signalled  round  the  coast,  and 
Admiral  Warren,  with  six  ships  of  the  line, 
was  down  upon  them  the  next  morning. 

The  Hoche,  bearing  Hardy  and  Tone  on 
board,  was  surrounded  by  four  ships  of  the 
line  ;  she  sustained  their  fire  till  her  masts 
and  rigging  were  swept  away,  her  scuppers 
flowed  with  blood,  her  wounded  filled  the 
cockpits,  her  rudder  was  carried  away,  five 
feet  of  water  filled  her  hold,  and  she  floated 
a  dismantled  wreck.  Tone  commanded  a 
battery  and  fought  throughout  the  action 
with  the  desperation  of  a  man  courting 
death.  At  length  the  Hoche  struck,  and 
Tone  was,  with  the  other  ofiicers,  made 
prisoner  of  war. 

A  few  days  after  landing,  how^ever, 
Wolfe  Tone  was  recognised  and  immediately 
arrested  as  a  felon  and  sent  fettered 
and  on  horseback  under  an  escort  of 
dragoons  to  Dubhn.  There,  although 
the  ordinary  courts  were  sitting,  he  was 
tried  by  court-martial  and  sentenced  to  be 
hanged  in  forty-eight  hours,  in  spite  of 
his  appeal  to  be  shot  as  a  soldier.  To 
the  last  he  breathed  defiance.  Addressing 
his  military  judges,  he  said:  "From  my 
earliest  youth  I  have  regarded  the  connection 
between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  as  the 
curse  of  the  Irish  nation.  ...  I  designed  by 
fair  and  open  w^ar  to  procure  the  separation 
of  the  two  countries.  .  .  .  In  a  cause  like  this 
success  is  everything.  Success  in  the  eyes 
of  the  vulgar  fixes  merit.  Washington  suc- 
ceeded and  Kosciusko  failed."  This  illegal 
and  hurried  trial  aroused  the  public  sense  of 
justice,  and  the  great  lawyer  and  orator, 
Ourran,  on  November  12  th,  accompanied  by 
Tone's  aged  fatlier,  appeared  before  the  Chief 
Justice  Lord  Kil warden  and,  setting  out  the 


illegality  of  the  proceedings,  asked  for  a  writ 
of  Habeas  Corpus. 

The  Chief  Justice :  Have  a  writ  instantly 
prepared. 

Ourran :  My  lord,  my  client  may  die 
while  the  w^it  is  preparing. 

The  Chief  Justice :  Mr.  Sheriff,  proceed  to 
the  barracks  and  see  that  Tone  is  not  executed. 

The  court  waited  in  agitated  suspense. 
The  sheriff  speedily  appeared  and  informed 
the  court  that  the  military  authorities  refused 
to  obey  the  order  of  the  court. 

The  Chief  Justice :  Mr.  Sheriff,  proceed  to 
the  barracks,  arrest  the  Provost  Marshal  and 
Major  Sandys,  and  take  Wolfe  Tone  into 
your  custody.  I 

xigain  an  interval  of  suspense — not  a  loijig 
one,  however — and  "  Mr.  Sheriff  "once  mote 
appeared  before  the  Chief  Justice  to  inforbi 
him  that  Wolfe  Tone  was  now^  beyond  the 
reach  of  all  human  tribunals,  civil  or 
military.  Rather  than  submit  to  the 
degradation  of  a  felon's  death,  he  had  com- 
mitted suicide  in  his  prison  cell. 
-  So  died  the  latest  of  Britain's  invaders. 
#  Wolfe  Tone,"  says  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
'4  was  a  most  extraordinary  man,  and  his 
history  is  the  most  curious  of  those  times. 
With  a  hundred  guineas  in  his  pocket,  uJi- 
known  and  unrecommended,  he  went  to 
Paris  in  order  to  overturn  the  British 
Government  .  .  .  the  Bantry  Bay  expedition 
Was  the  result.  For  the  failure  of  that 
expedition  Tone  was  not  responsible.  He 
organised  victory;  an  incompetent  French 
general  contrived  defeat."  ;  ;■ 
*  We  may  end  our  account  of  the  most 
recent  of  Britain's  invaders  in  the  words 
of  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  :  "  Though  his 
name  is  little  known  among  Englishmen, 
he,  brave,  adventurous,  sanguine,  fertile  in 
resource,  buoyant  under  misfortune,  was 
near  being  as  fatal  an  enemy  to  England 
as  Hannibal  was  to  Rome." 

In  the  foregoing  recapitulation  of  '  the 
many  occasions  on  which  invading  forces 
have  landed  on  British  shores  in  the  past 
history  of  our  country,  the  more  epoch- 
making  invasions  such  as  those  of  the 
Romans,  the  Saxons,  and  the  Normans,  and 
the  more  famous  attacks  such  as  those  of 
Philip  of  Spain,  have  been  but  briefly 
recalled,  as  matters  of  general  knowledge. 
More  space  has  been  given  to  the  many 
curious  points  of  interest  connected  with 
invading  forces  which  have  not  left  as 
memorable  a  mark  in  the  records  of  their 
period,  although  some  of  them  might  have 
altered  history  had  they  been  successful. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  PRECEDING  CHAPTERS.-On  her  twenty-first  birthday  the  Countess  Ulusia,  sole 
heiress  of  the  lords  of  Rabka,  becomes  in  her  own  right  the  richest  woman  in  Austria,  and  is  escorted  home 
from  a  convent  school  near  Vienna— where  she  has  spent  the  past  fifteen  years  of  her  life— by  her  uncle,  a 
bishop,  and  Count  Rudolph  of  Trieste,  w^ho  has  managed  the  vast  salt-mines  of  her  ancestral  estates  during 
her  minority.  Count  Rudolph  has  made  up  his  mind  to  marry  the  heiress,  but  she  has  already  gathered  vaguely 
that  he  has  cruelly  oppressed  the  downtrodden  populace  that  toils  in  her  vast,  subterranean  salt-mines,  and  she 
is  determined  not  only  to  exact  an  account  of  his  stewardship,  but  to  judge  for  herself  of  its  wisdom  and  its 
humanity.  She  receives  a  picturesque  welcome  from  the  rough  masses  in  her  strange  kingdom  in  the  under- 
world, but  soon  realises  that  oppression  has  brought  about  a  state  of  ferment  bordering  on  insurrection.  The 
more  violent  of  the  rebellious  spirits  are  for  throwing  off  all  authority,  even  if  it  entails  the  killing  not  only 
of  Count  Rudolph,  but  of  the  young  mistress  in  whose  name  they  are  harshly  ruled.  But  Jura  the  Wise,  "a 
young  man  of  unknown  parentage,  but  a  born  leader  of  men,  is  sent  by  the  aged  Anna,  "the  Witch,"  by  a 
secret  passage  from  the  mines  to  the  Castle,  with  this  command  :  "  If  she  be  our  enemy,  kill  her  as  the  people 
wish;  if  she  be  a  friend,  save  her  and  show  her  to  the  people." 


CHAPTER  YL 

A  RUNG    IN   THE   LADDER   OF   LIFE. 

E  wore  the  fine 
clothes,  green  and 
gold  and  braided, 
the  Little  Mother 
had  given  him,  and 
the  golden  rose  was 
pinned  to  his  breast. 
The  hour  was  that 
of  twilight,  the  day 
a  Sunday,  when 
Jura  the  Wise  set 
out  from  the  labyrinth  which  had  been  his 
prison. 

And  first  he  quitted  the  great  cave  wherein 
the  Monk  Arthur  had  taught  him  all  he 
knew  of  life,  and  Anna,  whom  men  called 
the  Witch,  had  put  this  oath  upon  him — 

"  Swear  to  me.  Jura,  son,  that  Rabka  shall 
hold  you  prisoner  until  your  hour  comes." 

And  he  swore  the  oath  because  of  his  love 
of  her  and  of  his  sure  knowledge  that  the 
things  of  which  she  spoke  were  holy  as  the 
mysteries. 

The  hour  had  come,  and  Jura  was  to  go 
go  forth.  The  strange  clothes  which  he 
wore,  the  golden  rose  upon  his  breast,  did 
not  embarrass  him.  He  sought  the  river- 
bank  again,  and,  swinging  his  lantern  above 
the  water,  caught  shadows  of  a  giant's  figure 
and  a  soldier's  gait.  And  he  was  free,  free  ; 
the  black  water  shut  him  off  no  longer  from 
the  earth  he  coveted ;  the  mighty  rock 
should  stand  no  more  bet^^^een  him  and  the 
life-giving  sun.  He  wa£  free  :  the  chains 
had  fallen  from  his  limbs,  i.nd  his  eyes  might 
look  up. 

He  stood  a  little  while  at  the  water's  edge  ; 


then,  plunging  into  the  crevice  of  the  chasm, 
he  followed  a  winding  passage  of  the  rock 
for  the  third  part  of  a  mile,  and  so  came  out 
at  last  at  the  foot  of  an  ancient  stairway, 
long  forgotten  and  disused,  and  littered  with 
the  rubble  of  the  years.  He  had  often 
climbed  this  in  the  days  of  his  childhood, 
but  never  beyond  the  second  stage.  The 
oath  forbade  ;  the  hour  had  not  yet  come. 
To-night  it  was  at  hand,  and  he  might  go 
forth  with  a  hope  and  expectation  of  the 
unknown  world  passing  all  belief. 

There  were  mighty  workings  in  the  eastern 
galleries,  but  Rabka  had  long  forgotten 
them.  Some  of  these  in  the  upper  storeys 
were  near  the  home  of  bear  and  wolf  and 
of  the  great  vampire  bat  which  terrified  the 
people.  Jura  was  afraid  of  no  living  thing, 
and  he  passed  through  the  forsaken  halls 
with  the  sure  step  and  the  concentrated  gaze 
of  a  man  who  seeks  a  goal  and  will  not  be 
turned  from  it.  And  this  endured  until  he 
came  to  the  last  of  the  galleries  and  a  sudden 
di^aught  of  the  colder  air  set  him  shivering 
as  a  man  with  the  ague. 

They  had  told  him  of  heat  and  cold  ;  the 
Monk  Arthur  had  spoken  of  summer  and  of 
winter ;  of  the  golden  corn  and  the  frozen 
field — but  until  this  night  Jura  the  Wise 
had  made  little  of  his  meaning.  Then,  in  a 
flash,  understanding  came,  and  with  it  fear. 
This  rushing  wind,  how  if  it  caught  him  in 
its  arms  and  bore  him  downw^ard  ?  He  re- 
called the  traditions  of  storm  and  tempest,  and 
stood  aghast  at  them.  They  had  given  him 
no  armour  against  this.  Crouching  by  the 
wall,  he  waited  a  little  while  to  see  if  the 
blast  would  shake  him  again— but  it  fell  soft 
afterwards  as  a  tide  that  is  ebbing,  and  his 
courage  returned. 
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He  was  a  fool  to  be  afraid.  Would  the 
Little  Mother  have  let  him  go  if  this  were  the 
peril  ?  JIad  she  not  assured  him  that  no 
harm  would  befall  him  either  at  Eabka  or  its 
Castle  ?  The  thought  inspired  him  to  new 
effort.  He  climbed  the  last  of  the  stairs  as 
fast  as  his  beating  heart  would  permit,  and 
running  at  last  down  a  long  gallery,  he  burst 
out  upon  the  mountainside  and  there  fell 
upon  his  knees  before  the  God  who  had 
revealed  such  a  wondrous  scene  to  his  ravished 
ejes. 

Wise,  in  truth,  had  the  Little  Mother  been 
to  send  her  son  forth  by  night  and  not  by 
day.  He,  who  w^as  of  the  w^orld  and  yet  a 
stranger  to  it,  would  never  have  dared  to  lift 
his  eyes  to  the  glory  of  the  morning  sun  or 
the  splendour  of  the  noonday.  But  this 
scene  of  night  at  her  zenith  bewitched  him. 

Ah,  the  majesty  of  the  moonlit  mountains 
to  which  the  steps  had  carried  him,  the  silvery 
l)eams  of  light  playing  upon  crag  and  chasm, 
and  far  below  the  vast,  silent  plain,  the 
unruffled  waters  of  the  river,  and  the  distant 
lights  of  the  town  where  so  many  of  the 
workers  lived  !  And  he  was  carried  up  to 
those  heights  as  his  Master,  the  Christ,  before 
him — the  whole  known  world  seemed  to  lie 
at  his  feet.  He  w^as  master,  and  the  people 
but  his  servants. 

Such  were  the  vague  and  wild  thoughts 
w^hich  rushed  tumultuously  upon  this  awakened 
brain  as  Jura  knelt  upon  the  frozen  earth 
and  bowed  his  head  in  adoration.  A  fever 
of  the  revelation  forbade  him  to  feel  the  bite 
of  the  wind  or  the  breath  of  the  frost.  All 
things  were  new  to  him.  He  espied  the 
black  stems  of  pine  trees  and  tried  to  liken 
them  to  the  trees  of  his  books,  whereon  the 
leaves  were  painted.  He  saw  a  village  church 
far  below  in  the  hollow,  and  made  little  of  its 
shape,  nor  understood  why  it  did  not  fall. 
The  great  arc  of  the  infinite  heavens  appalled 
him  by  the  majesty  of  stars.  He  had  the 
desire  to  be  lifted  up  far  above  the  world, 
beyond  all  fear  of  the  mine  and  the  dark- 
ness. He  desired  the  knowledge  of  God 
in  an  ecstasy  of  the  spirit  passing  all  under- 
standing. 


A  chime  in  the  clock  tower  of  the  Castle 
recalled  Jura  from  his  reverie  and  brought 
him  to  earth  again.  He  worshipped  the 
divine,  but  must  serve  the  human.  The  task 
upon  which  "  Little  Mother  "  had  sent  him 
was  not  to  be  done  amid  the  glories  of  the 
mountains,  but  down  there  in  the  woman's 
home  and  in  the  face  of  those  who  served 


her.  He  did  not  blauie  himself  for  his 
delay ;  but  as  a  child  who  remembers  the 
schoolhouse  door,  he  went  laggingly  upon 
his  way,  turning  often  to  look  up  to  the 
heights,  and  quitting  them  as  one  who  w^ould 
return  again.  Anon  he  found  himself  upon 
a  narrow  goat-path  which  sloped  in  quick 
descent  towards  the  valley.  He  followed  it 
and  came  out  upon  a  high  road,  and  perceived 
the  Castle  lights  not  half  a  mile  from  the 
place  where  he  stood. 

He  w^as  to  go  there,  Mother  Anna  had  said, 
and  to  show  himself  to  Martin,  the  keeper 
of  the  gate.  To  him  he  would  say  that  he 
must  speak  to  the  Countess  alone.  Very 
frankly  the  old  woman  had  warned  him  that 
this  course  might  be  attended  by  grave  perils. 
"  But  heed  them  not,"  she  had  said,  "  for  I 
am  w^atching  over  you."  What  this  might 
mean  he  could  not  tell ;  but  his  faith  in  the 
Little  Mother  sufficed  for  all  doubts,  and  he 
went  straight  on  as  though  to  a  star  that 
beckoned  him,  until  he  came  to  the  outer 
gate  of  the  Castle  and  to  the  lodge  where 
dw^elt  Martin,  the  keeper. 

A  young  lad  answered  his  knock,  and  in 
reply  to  a  question  said  that  old  Martin  w^as 
at  his  supper  and  could  not  be  disturbed. 
This,  however,  was  before  the  light  showed 
him  the  fine  habit  and  the  gold  braiding 
upon  the  shoulders ;  but  directly  he  perceived 
them,  he  saluted  bravely  and  promised  that 
his  Excellency  should  be  attended  to  at  once. 
A  moment  later  old  Martin  came  out  of  the 
house,  lantern  in  hand,  and  bade  the 
stranger  follow  him  into  the  shelter  of  the 
gateway. 

"  To  see  his  Excellency  the  Count 
Rudolph  ? "  he  said,  as  they  went.  Jura 
answered  quite  simply  :  "  No,  Martin  Dorner, 
to  see  the  Countess,  alone." 

"  Then  you  are  from  Yienna,  sir  ?  " 

"Nothing  of  the  sort,  old  Martin.  I 
come  from  your  dead  master,  Philip,  whom 
you  called  the  Wise." 

Martin  Dorner  was  a  very  old  man, 
tottering  and  feeble,  and  grown  grey  in 
the  service ;  but  he  squared  his  shoulders 
at  these  words  and  looked  the  stranger  full 
in  the  face. 

"  From  my  dead  master,  sir — you  !  " 

"  As  I  say,  old  Martin.  Lift  your  lantern 
and  look  at  me." 

The  old  man  obeyed,  his  hands  trembling 
as  he  raised  the  lantern.  What  message 
was  this  ?  what  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy 
which  had  been  uttered  in  the  darkness  of 
Eabka  a  score  of  years  ? 

"  Do  you  know  me  now,  old  Martin  ?  " 
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"  I  know  you,  Excellency.  God  help  me, 
I  know  you  !  " 

''  Then  do  my  bidding  as  I  command  you. 
I  must  see  the  Countess  alone." 

"  It  is  impossible,  Excellency." 

"  Is  it  impossible  to  him  who  comes  in 
Phihp's  name  ?  " 

"  His  son  lies  in  the  altar  tomb — w^ho 
may  speak  for  the  lord  Count  who  is  dead  ?  " 

"The  golden  rose  shall  speak,  Martin — 
let  your  lantern  discover  it — it  is  here,  old 
Martin." 

The  keeper  stretched  out  a  trembling 
finger  and  touched  the  petals  of  the  rose 
one  by  one — lifted  his  lantern  anew,  and 
searched  every  feature  of  the  man's  strong- 
face.  Then,  with  an  exclamation  which  was 
ahnost  a  cry,  he  unbarred  the  gate. 

"  I  will  do  your  bidding,"  he  said.  "  My 
son  shall  take  you  to  her  Excellency." 


CHAPTEE    YII. 

THE    INTERVIEW. 

Martin's  son,  young  Franz,  the  Major 
Domo  of  the  Castle,  conducted  Jura  up  a 
wide  flight  of  stairs  and  left  hmi  in  a  little 
boudoir  upon  the  first  floor.  This  room 
was  lighted  by  electric  lamps  beneatli  shades 
of  a  soft  rose  tint,  and  its  dainty  furniture 
had  come  from  Paris.  The  pictures  on  the 
walls  were  by  famous  French  and  Italian 
painters  ;  the  books  were  bound  in  vellum. 
The  story  went  that  it  had  been  a  room 
sacred  to  Fransisca,  the  wife  of  the  great 
Count  Philip  the  Wise,  and  that  its  ornament 
had  been  little  changed  since  her  death. 

Jura  knew  nothing  of  this,  but  his  heart 
beat  faster  when  he  entered  the  room,  and 
many  new  emotions  troubled  his  already 
agitated  brain.  Those  were  chiefly  of 
familiarity  and  the  sense  of  foreknowledge 
which  sent  him  to  this  apartment  as  by 
right  and  compelled  the  conviction  that 
days  of  his  life  had  been  lived  here  before. 
Natural  astonishment  at  the  beauty  of  the 
furniture  was  not  absent,  nor  some  appre- 
hension at  its  frailty.  He  touched  the  fine 
things  with  extended  fingers,  dehghted  at 
their  smoothness  ;  he  set  his  feet  upon  the 
velvet-pile  carpet  lightly,  as  though  afraid 
his  tread  w^ould  injure  it.  But  the  electric 
lamps  were  no  surprise  to  him,  for  there 
were  thousands  of  these  in  the  mines  at 
Rabka,  and  he  had  seen  beautiful  things 
in  Mother  Anna's  home  below  the  earth. 

This  spell  of  wonder  concerning  the 
scene  gave  place  quickly  to  another  con- 


cerning its  people.  He  had  come  to  the 
Castle  to  judge  its  mistress,  as  the  Little 
Mother  commanded  him,  to  ascertain  how 
far  she  was  responsible  for  the  people's 
wrongs  ;  and  if  the  responsibility  were 
brought  home  to  her,  to  kill  her  in  the 
name  of  Rabka's  freedom.  This  he  w^ould 
have  done  without  compunction.  The 
primitive  faiths  of  a  primitive  people  were 
left  untouched  by  Monk  Arthur's  doctrine. 
Jura's  creed  was  that  of  the  great  Galician 
nobles  of  fifty  year^  ago— he  knew  nothing 
of  any  via  ynedia  or  of  the  persuasive  gifts. 
For  the  friend,  life — for  the  enemy,  death. 
This  was  the  gospel  of  the  labyrinth. 

Ten  minutes,  perhaps,  he  waited,  his  eyes 
roving  from  the  painted  ceiling  above  to  the 
flaring  yellow  carpet  below.  Then  the  door 
of  the  boudoir  opened  suddenly  and  Ulusia 
stood  before  him. 

She  wore  a  gown  of  lace,  cut  low  at  the 
neck,  and  her  jewels  were  pearls  and 
diamonds.  The  rustle  of  her  skirt  alone 
announced  her  coming,  for  her  white  satin 
shoes  fell  noiselessly  upon  the  carpet,  and 
she  did  not  speak.  The  man,  in  his  turn, 
was  conscious  of  an  almost  overpowering 
odour  of  sweet  scents,  and  upon  that  of 
new  sense  of  revelation,  as  though  the  wall 
had  opened  and  shown  him  a  vision  such 
as  the  Monk  Arthur  would  see  in  his 
ecstasies.  Surely  this  w^oman  was  sent  by 
the  Mother  of  Qod.  For  an  instant  he  had 
the  impulse  to  bend  the  knee  in  w^orship  ; 
but  when  at  last  she  spoke,  her  voice  recalled 
him  instantly  to  earth,  and  he  was  the  Jura 
of  the  Island. 

"  You  wish  to  see  me,  sir  ?  "  she  began  a 
little  timidly.  He  raised  his  head  and 
looked  at  her. 

"  I  wish  to  see  you,  Countess,  yes  ..." 

"  Oh  !  "  she  cried,  recognising  him  at  once, 
"  but  you  are  the  miner  they  call  Jura  the 
Wise  !  I  saw  you  on  the  Day  of  Thanks- 
giving, did  I  not  ?  " 

"  You  saw  me  then,  Countess." 

"  And  now But  what  does  it  all  mean, 

why  do  you  wear  these  clothes  ?  How  did 
you  come  here  1 " 

Mother  Anna  had  told  him  that  these 
questions  w^ould  be  asked,  and  he  answered 
them  at  once. 

"  I  come  to  you,  lady,  in  the  name  of 
your  great  ancestor,  Phihp  the  Wise,  and  in 
iiis  name  to  judge  you." 

"  To  judge  me  "  —  her  eyes  flashed. 
"  What  insolence  !  Do  you  not  know  that 
I  could  have  you  flogged  for  this  ?  " 

''  I  know  it  very  well.     While  you  found 
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servants  to  obey  jou,  that  would  be  possible  ; 
but  it  would  also  be  very  foolish,  since 
that  would  be  the  last  command  you  would 
ever  give  at  Rabka  !  " 

"  Oh,  you  threaten  me,  then  ?  Had  I  not 
botter  summon  my  servants  at  once  ?  " 

"  If  it  please  you  to  do  so.  Countess,  and 
you  do  not  wish  to  hear  me." 

She  crossed  the  room  to  the  fireplace,  by 
which  there  hung  a  white  bell-rope  with  a 
gold  tassel.  This  her  hand  touched,  while 
her  flushed  cheek  and  her  rapid  breathing 
testified  to  her  anger. 

"  You  are  certainly  mad  !  "  she  exclaimed 
— but  she  did  not  ring  the  bell.  "  You  are 
mad  to  come  here  at  all." 

"  And  mad  also.  Countess,  to  offer  you 
the  golden  rose  worn  by  Philip's  wife,  the 
lady  Fransisca." 

He  unpinned  the  ornament  from  his 
breast  and  laid  it  upon  the  table. 

"  Our  Holy  Father  the  Pope,"  he  said, 
"  sent  that  as  a  gift  to  the  Lady  Fransisca 
thirty-five  years  ago.  I  see  that  you  are 
worthy  to  wear  it  in  her  name.  Let  it  be 
yours,  then,  until  another  shall  establish  a 
better  claim." 

She  let  the  bell-rope  go  and  advanced  to 
the  tiible.  Her  face  was  quite  white  and 
her  eyes  alight  with  curiosity  ;  but  common 
prudence  remained  to  her  and  a  shrewd 
instinct  which  nothing  could  abate. 

"  Who  are  you,  to  possess  these  things  ? " 
she  said.    "  How  did  you  get  this  ornament  ?  " 

"  By  a  riglit  none  may  dispute,  but  I  do 
not  choose  to  tell  you  what  it  is." 

*'But  they  will  make  you  tell  them — 
others  will  ask  you  the  question.  Do  you 
not  know  that  Count  Eudolph  is  master 
here  ? " 

"  H  that  is  so,  you  have  told  me  all  that 
I  wish  to  learn.  He,  then,  is  responsible 
for  what  has  been  done  at  Rabka  since  you 
came  here." 

"  If  anything  has  been  done." 

"  In  your  name.  Countess." 

She  thought  upon  it  an  instant  and  then 
seated  herself  at  the  table. 

"  You  come  to  speak  to  me  of  the  people's 
grievances  ?  " 

"  Of  more  than  that — of  revolution  and 
of  danger." 

"  Then  something  has  been  done  in  my 
name.     What  is  it  ?  " 

"The  police  are  visiting  the  people's 
houses  to  take  their  children  from  them. 
The  old  right  of  Parliament  is  being  denied 
to  us.  There  is  a  new  scale  of  fine  and 
punishment,  and  the  people  will  not  suffer  it. 


Ijet  me  warn  you — this  is  done  in  your 
name.  If  it  is  not  by  your  will,  I  will  tell 
the  people  so." 

"  And  then  ?  " 

"  They  will  punish  the  person  responsible." 

"  Your  object,  then,  in  coming  here  was  to 
be  of  service  to  me  ?  " 

"  To  judge  you— to  blame  or  praise  as  the 
occasion  demanded.  I  find  you  innocent  of 
the  charge.  I  am  glad  that  it  should  be 
so." 

"  And  if  you  had  found  me  guilty  ?  " 

His  embarrassment  was  not  to  be  hidden. 

"  Heaven  knows  then  ;  you  are  but  a 
child,"  he  said. 

She  laughed  at  this,  but  with  the  sense 
that  she  would  have  wished  him  to  have 
spoken  otherwise.  Whatever  her  answer 
would  have  been,  however,  it  remaimed  un- 
spoken, for  the  door  opened  at  the  moment, 
and  Count  Rudolph,  with  Wasyl,  the  Chief 
of  the  Police  of  Rabka,  entered  uncere- 
moniously. 

"  There  is  the  man,"  said  the  Count, 
pointing  a  finger  at  Jura.     "  Arrest  him  !  " 


CHAPTER   VIIL 

AEREST. 

Wasyl,  the  Captain  of  the  Police,  took  a 
step  forward  and  looked  very  hard  at  Jura. 

'^  Why,  this  is  the  old  woman  Anna's 
son,"  said  he — and  then  to  Jura  himself  : 
"  Come,  my  fine  fellow,  what  are  you  doing 
here  ?  " 

"  My  business  is  with  her  Excellency." 

"  A  fine  story — how  did  you  get  admission 
to  the  house  .^  " 

"  I  came  by  the  gate  and  will  go  home  by 
the  same  road." 

"  Do  you  know  that  you  can  be  punished 
for  this?" 

"  If  her  Excellency  pleases." 

He  turned  and  waited  for  Ulusia  to  speak. 
She  had  grown  very  pale  and  her  lips, 
quivered.  Count  Rudolph  meanwhile  could 
not  take  his  eyes  from  the  miner's  face.  It, 
was  as  though  he  had  seen  a  ghost.  The 
Chief  of  the  Police  plainly  waited  for  him  to 
speak.     He  paid  no  attention  to  Ulusia. 

"  Well,  Count,  and  what  do  you  wish  me 
to  do?" 

"  You  will  arrest  this  man  and  hold  him  a 
prisoner  until  I  have  questioned  him.  He 
must  answer  for  this  masquerade.  You 
admit  that  his  presence  here  is  open  to 
suspicion.  Look  at  his  dress.  The  clothes 
he  wears  are  not  his  own— they  have  been 
stolen." 


'  There  is  the  iiiau.     Arrest  him  I '  '* 
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"  It  is  a  lie,  Count  Rudolph  1 " 

"Then  you  will  convince  the  judge  of 
that.     Let  him  be  arrested,  Wasjl." 

The  Captain  of  the  Pohce  turned  towards 
the  door  to  summon  his  men.  It  was  then 
that  Ulusia  spoke. 

"  No,  no ! "  she  cried  with  unusual 
vehemence.  "  I  will  not  have  this  man 
arrested ! " 

*'  Excellency,  you  heard  the  Count." 

"  By  what  right  does  he  give  orders  in  my 
house  ?  " 

"My  dear  lady,  have  you  considered  the 
alternative  ?  Do  you*  wish  to  receive  any 
scoundrel  who  forces  his  way  into  your 
private  apartments  ?  " 

"That  is  my  business.  Count.  When  I 
ask  your  advice,  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
give  it.  This  man  will  go  as  he  came.  I 
bslieve  him  to  be  honest." 

"  I  cannot  understand  it.  Countess — a 
mere  workman." 

"  You  know  that  he  is  not  that,  Count." 

She  faced  him  boldly  now,  and  he  flinched 
from  her  attack.  AYhatever  the  reason, 
Rudolph  was  much  agitated  by  this  discovery 
and  had  no  art  to  conceal  what  he  felt. 
Possibly  he  knew  the  truth  at  which  Ulusia 
had  not  even  made  a  guess.  His  pre- 
tending compliance  was  an  afterthought, 
inspired  by  the  idea  that  this  was  neither  the 
hour  nor  the  place  of  reckoning. 

"  Very  well,"  he  said  at  last ;  "  the  police, 
then,  will  conduct  him  to  his  house — if  that 
is  your  wish." 

"  It  is  my  wish  that  he  goes  alone." 

"  So  be  it,  then.  But  you  are  prepared  for 
the  consequences,  Countess  ?  " 

"I  am  prepared  for  the  consequences. 
Count." 

She  turned  to  Jura  and  held  out  her  hand, 
and  he,  with  an  inherited  instinct  for  the 
grand  manner,  stooped  and  kissed  it. 

"  You  are  wise  to  act  as  you  have  done," 
he  exclaimed  quite  naturally.  "  These  men 
here  are  foohsh,  and  must  answer  to  the 
people.  I  will  see  that  they  do  so  ;  but  you. 
Countess,  you  will  find  the  people  your 
friend." 

He  turned  upon  his  heel  and  left  the 
room.  There  were  two  of  the  household 
police  in  the  great  stone  corridor  outside, 
but  they,  failing  to  recognise  one  of  the 
"black  gallery"  people  in  the  presence  of 
this  fine  man  with  the  courtier's  clothes, 
saluted  him  and  permitted  him  to  go  upon 
his  way.  So  he  returned  to  Martin  the  gate- 
keeper, much  to  that  worthy's  amazement. 

"  Look    to    yourself,"    that    old     fellow 


stammei^ed ;  "  the  police  are  after  you, 
Excellency.  If  you  have  come,  as  I  suppose, 
to  tell  them^ " 

"  I  come  to  tell  them  nothing,  Martin." 

"  Then  the  hour  is  not  yet  ?" 

"  It  is  not  yet,  Martin." 

"God  guard  you,  wherever  you  may  be. 
Excellency.  I  have  always  known  you  would 
return." 

Jura  made  no  answer  to  this.  Let  it  be 
said  that  he  knew  little  of  a  truth  which  this 
old  man  perceived  and  Rudolph  of  Trieste 
had  apprehended.  Mother  Anna's  words 
had  been  enigmatical.  He  had  a  destiny  : 
the  time  would  come  when  he  must  do  a 
great  work  for  Rabka.  All  this  she  had 
taught  him  at  the  monk's  bidding  ;  but  what 
was  the  nature  of  the  mission,  or  why  he  had 
been  chosen,  she  never  said.  So  the  faith 
remained  with  him  without  the  knowledge. 
She  would  protect  him,  she  who  was  his 
divinity. 

In  truth  he  troubled  about  the  matter 
very  little  when  he  quitted  the  Castle  gate 
and  set  out  for  the  mountains.  It  was  the 
hour  of  eleven  now  and  the  moonlight 
glorious.  Again  that  vigour  of  the  sweet 
night  air  intoxicated  him  and  fired  his  senses  ; 
but  it  was  accompanied  now  by  the  vision  of 
the  girl  who  had  received  him  at  Rabka,  and 
of  her  beauty.  How  dumb  and  helpless  he 
had  felt  before  her,  he  who  never  had  cringed 
to  human  being  in  all  his  life  !  How  white 
her  skin  was,  what  delicate  hands  she  had, 
how  round  and  supple  were  her  limbs  !  But 
chiefly  he  thought  of  her  womanhood,  under- 
standing, perhaps,  for  the  first  time  since  he 
was  born  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

With  love  as  a  mere  plea  for  human 
passion,  Jura  was  quite  familiar.  The 
stories  of  the  "  black  galleries  "  had  been  a 
theme  for  politicians  even  in  the  Parliament 
at  Buda.  Well  he  knew  the  poor  creatures 
who  flitted  as  vampires  about  the  dark 
places  of  the  mine — Monk  Arthur  had 
taught  him  to  pity  and  to  help  them.  But 
here  was  an  aspect  of  womanhood  of  which 
he  had  never  dreamed.  And  some  day,  he 
said,  some  man  would  possess  Ulusia  and 
call  her  his  wife.  The  thought  troubled 
him  as  a  madness.  He  strode  up  the  hill- 
side with  firm  tread,  spurning  the  snow.  He 
wondered  that  the  Little  Mother  could  so 
torture  him  as  to  send  him  to  that  house. 

And  now  he  must  return  to  the  mines 
again.  A  great  horror  of  this  fell  upon  him 
and  fettered  his  steps.  The  whole  world 
below,  with  its  darkness,  its  mysteries,  its 
eternal  gloom,  how  should  he  suffer  it  now  ? 
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Never  during  the  long  years  of  waiting  had 
he  believed  it  possible  thus  to  abjure  his 
kingdom  and  dominion  ;  but  he  would  have 
abjured  them  freely  this  night. 

Here  was  something  to  forbid  return. 
Another,  perhaps,  would  have  thought  of 
his  own  peril  and  remembered  that  such  a 
man  as  Rudolph  of  Trieste  had  yet  to  be 
dealt  with.  A  child's  chivalrous  advocacy 
could  be  of  little  service  to  him  to-morrow, 
when  accusation  must  come.  Had  he  truly 
been  wise  or  fearful,  he  would  have  hastened 
to  the  eastern  galleries,  whither  the  police 
would  not  have  dared  to  follow  him.  He 
did  not  do  so,  held  by  the  allurements  of 
that  scene  of  night  and  by  the  glamour  of 
his  thoughts.  For  how  should  a  man  hidden 
in  Rabka's  depths  hope  to  see  the  Lady 
Uhisia  again,  and  what  in  life  could  make 
amends  for  such  banishment  as  this  ?  Nay, 
he  halted  his  steps  upon  the  thought  and 
returned  a  little  way  down  the  path  again. 
The  darkness  of  the  hours  of  dawning  found 
him  still  in  the  mountains.  He  was  there 
when  the  day  shimmered  in  the  Orient,  and 
the  rising  sun  witnessed  his  abjection. 

Now,  this  was  a  stupendous  hour,  and  one 
that  few  had  lived.  Jura  knew  nothing  of 
the  day  but  what  the  mind  pictures  had 
taught  him.  The  woild  of  night  had  been 
sympathetic  ;  he  understood  it  and  was 
master  of  himself.  But  this — this  glory  of 
the  East —this  majesty  of  light  and  life, 
sweeping  the  stars  from  the  heavens,  firing 
the  mountain  peaks  with  a  thousand  hues, 
searching  the  valleys,  discovering  the  cities 
— what  should  he  know  of  this  if  it  were  not 
fear  and  humiliation  ?  Nay,  he  stood  as 
one  smitten  by  the  judgment — his  limbs 
trembling  beneath  him,  his  hands  hffced  to 
the  sun. 

It  had  not  come  upon  him  suddenly. 
The  earliest  greys  of  the  dawn  discovered 
him  awake  and  wondering.  He  watched 
the  light  creeping  from  dome  to  dome,  saw  it 
stealing  as  the  pallor  upon  a  dead  man's  face, 
across  the  untrodden  fields  of  snow  ;  and 
this,  as  the  books  had  taught  him,  was  the 
herald  of  the  day.  Its  greater  miracle  lay 
in  the  self -revelation  it  brought.  He  touched 
his  hands  and  was  amazed  to  see  them  so 
white ;  bared  his  arm  and  felt  the  skin  of  it ; 
looked  down  at  his  clothes  and  could  not 
wholly  understand  the  metamorphosis  of 
self,  the  creation  of  what  had  not  been 
yesterday. 

And  then  the  sun  rose,  and  the  man  ceased 
to  think  of  such  things  at  all,  and  could  but 
gaze  entranced  at  that  ball  of  golden  fire 


which  black  night  had  vomited  above  the 
mountains. 

Oh,  the  surpassing  revelation  of  the  light 
— the  awe,  the  fear,  the  mute  worship  !  He 
beheld  a  thousand  changing  hues  upon  the 
face  of  the  snow,  and  could  have  cried  for 
very  delight  of  them.  The  warmth  npon 
his  bared  arms  was  as  a  kiss  of  passion  which 
a  lover  might  not  return.  To  him,  as  to 
the  ancients,  the  sun  stood  for  the  Lord 
God  of  heaven  and  of  earth.  He  could 
have  run  forward  towards  it,  believing 
ignorantly  that  this  would  bring  him  nearer 
to  the  throne.  The  aspect  of  the  w^orld 
below%  white  and  glorious  and  re-born,  seemed 
to  him  beyond  all  the  beauties  of  the 
fables  which  the  Monk  Arthur  had  taught 
him.  Here  was  the  heaven  which  the  saints 
depicted — this  was  the  abode  not  of  men, 
but  of  spirits.  He  was  conscious  of  them  all 
about  him  ;  the  sun  had  given  birth  to  them. 

He  lay  in  profound  awe,  face  downwards 
to  the  ground.  And  so,  a  little  after  the 
hour  of  eight  o'clock,  the  police,  who  had 
been  searching  the  mine  all  night,  came  upon 
him  suddenly  and  threw^  him  to  the  ground. 
He  did  not  resist  them  immediately  ;  but 
when  they  carried  him  back  to  the  old 
Tower  of  the  Eagles,  which  lay  at  the  fort  of 
Rabka's  Castle,  and  there  locked  him  in  the 
dungeon  of  a  keep  which  had  stood  a  thousand 
years,  he  uttered  a  cry  so  pathetic  that  even 
his  keepers  were  touched. 

And  this  was  for  the  Sun  God,  whom  he 
had  found  and  lost  attain. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE   QUESTION. 

They  carried  him  to  the  Eagles'  Towner  of 
Rabka  and  left  him  there  until  the  escort 
should  take  him  to  the  town  and  the  judge 
should  try  him. 

There  is  quasi-military  huv  in  the  mine, 
and  by  this  the  question  must  be  judged — 
whether  he  had  counselled  mutiny  and  had 
named  himself  the  leader  of  the  rebels.  If 
he  were  found  guilty,  his  friends  would  see 
him  no  more  and  his  home  be  the  penal 
settlement. 

Meanwhile  there  was  the  journey  to  the 
court,  and  so  shrewd  a  man  as  Rudolph  of 
Trieste  knew  better  than  to  permit  it  by  day. 
This  fellow  was  almost  a  prophet  to  the 
people,  they  would  burn  and  slay  to  rescue 
him  if  the  truth  of  his  imprisonment  were 
known.  So  the  edict  went  that  the  journey 
must  be  by  night  and  stealthily,  and  mean- 
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while  that  the  prisoner  should  lie  in  the 
Eagles'  Tower,  where  many  a  poor  wretch 
had  been  lashed  to  death  in  the  forgotten 
days  of  darkness,  and  the  rack  had  burst 
asunder  many  a  miscreant  when  there  was 
no  law^  but  that  of  Eabka's  prince. 

To  the  Eagles'  Tower  at  midday  came 
Rudolph  himself  to  visit  his  prisoner. 

It  was  odd  that  the  Count  had  never 
feared  this  man  before,  but  now  he  feared 
him  with  the  dread  apprehension  of  one  • 
who  realised  a  peril  he  would  not  have 
confessed  and  was  determined  to  prove  it 
to  its  depths. 

Jura  sat  upon  a  Iqw  stool  when  the  Count 
entered  ;  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  a  narrow 
window  by  which  the  sunbeams  came  quiver- 
ing through  the  air  until  they  seemed  to  rest 
upon  his  face  and  to  set  it  tinghng  with 
dehght.  Little  he  cared  for  bolts  or  bars 
while  the  day  was  with  him  and  the  images 
of  yesterday.  Faith  showed  him  the  woman's 
face  as  that  of  a  Madonna  upon  a  throne. 
What  cared  he  for  hberty  while  such  a  vision 
was  his  ? 

"  So  we  have  you  caged  at  last,  my  man." 

He  looked  up  and  saw  the  Count  watching 
him  with  evil  eyes.  Habit  sent  him  to  his 
feet,  but  rather  as  judge  than  suppliant. 

"I  do  not  know  what  you  mean.  Lord 
Count." 

"  We  shall  teach  you,  then — do  you  not 
understand  that  I  have  the  power  to  send 
you  to  Cracow  to  the  judges  ?  " 

"  You  have  the  power  when  the  people 
confer  it  upon  you.  Until  that  day,  no 
child  is  as  helpless.  Lord  Count." 

Rudolph  did  not  answer  this.  He  had 
heard  the  same  thing  from  the  same  lips 
many  times  before.  A  greater  question 
remained  to  be  put.  He  had  eyes  but  for 
the  prisoner's  face,  ears  but  for  the  tone 
of  a  voice  which  seemed  to  be  speaking  from 
the  grave. 

"  You  are  the  son  of  the  w^oman  they  call 
Anna  the  Witch,"  he  exclaimed  presently. 
"  I  W'ish  to  know  the  name  of  your  father." 

Jura's  brow  darkened — the  veins  upon 
his  forehead  swelled  as  a  man  convulsed 
by  passion  and  by  anger. 

"  By  what  right  do  you  put  this  question 
to  me  ?  " 

"By  the  desire  to  help  you  if  you  have 
any  claim  upon  those  who  employ  you.'" 

Jura  laughed  scornfully. 

"  You  come  to  me  with  this  lie  upon  your 
lips,  then — I  am  to  go  to  Cracow,  I  am  to 
be  lielped— is  it  that  I  must  choose.  Lord 
Count  ? " 


Rudolph  turned  about  and  looked  him 
in  the  face. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  slowly,  "  that  you  choose. 
I  am  conceding  much — your  iu  flue  nee  with 
the  men,  the  faith  they  place  in  your  judg- 
ment— these  weigh  with  me.  Turn  them 
to  my  interests  and  I  will  make  you  a  captain 
of  the  Upper  Gallery.  Is  that  a  proposition 
you  can  understand  ?  " 

"  I  understand  it  perfectly,  Lord  Count." 

"  And  you  are  willing  to  enter  into  an 
understanding  with  me  ?  " 

Jura  strode  towards  him. 

"  An  understanding  which  shall  help  you 
to  banish  the  Lady  Ulusia  from  Rabka." 

"  I  did  not  say  so." 

"  It  lies  in  your  words.  Lord  Count." 

"  And  if  it  does  .  .  .  what  tlien  ?  " 

"  You  are  a  very  brave  man." 

"  Ah,  a  compliment !  " 

"  A  very  brave  man  to  say  such  things  to 
me,  who  have  it  in  my  power  to  unish  you 
for  them." 

Rudolph  started  back. 

"  What  boasting  is  this  ?  "  he  cried.  "  Do 
you  not  know  that  the  law  permits  me  to 
flog  you  for  such  a  threat  as  that  ?  " 

"  It  does  not  permit  you.  Lord  Count,  or 
you  would  have  done  it  long  ago.  Never- 
theless, if  you  will  bring  in  your  whips '' 

"  You  shall  go  to  Cracow.  We  will  hear 
what  they  will  say  to  you  there " 

"  If  the  people  permit  it — I  have  said  so 
before."  He  folded  his  arms,  an  habitual 
gesture,  and  waited  for  the  other  to  speak! 
But  Rudolph  quitted  the  cell  abruptly,  his 
question  unanswered,  his  purpose  unfulfilled. 

And  yet  in  a  measure  he  had  succeeded — 
for  had  not  this  man  been  unable  to  say 
whose  son  he  was,  and  had  not  the  very 
question  put  him  to  shame  ? 

Rudolph  resolved  to  send  him  that  night 
to  Cracow  upon  a  charge  of  insubordination 
and  mutiny.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he 
might  yet  escape  the  peril  he  had  associated 
with  the  name  of  Jura  the  Wise,  but  he 
knew  that  he  must  act  secretly  and  swiftly, 
or  all  might  be  lost. 


CHAPTER  X. 

ULUSIA  GOBS   TO  THE   EAGLES'   TOWNER. 

It  would  have  been  about  six  o'clock  of  the 
day  when  the  door  of  Jura's  cell  opened  for 
the  second  time  and  Ulusia  entered.  Franz, 
old  Martin's  son,  had  carried  the  news  to 
her  that  the  people's  ambassador  had  been 
arrested  at  dawn  and  then  lay  in  the  Eagles' 


'  But  you  remain  here  ? ' 
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Tower.  He,  also,  conducting  her  by  the  old 
cloister  which  the  lords  of  Rabka  had  used 
through  the  centuries  to  the  gate  of  the 
Tower,  and  speaking  a  secret  word  to  the 
sentinels,  contrived  this  interview  she  desired. 
She  looked  a  mere  child  as  she  entered  that 
gloom  J  abode — a  ray  of  the  golden  sunshine 
searching  out  a  dark  place  and  lighting  it 
with  her  radiance. 

Vienna  had  gowned  her,  it  is  true,  but 
with  Yienna's  art.  Her  robe  of  Murillo's 
blue  had  sable  upon  it,  but  was  a  young  girl's 
robe,  none  the  less.  She  wore  no  jewels  save 
the  gold  pins  in  her  hair — a  light  cloak  fell 
from  her  shoulders,  but  did  not  conceal  her 
shapely  figure  nor  the  fine  contour  of  her 
neck.  Chiefly,  however,  the  eyes  spoke  to 
the  man,  those  eyes  which  had  searched  the 
mystery  yesterday  and  w-as  here  to-day  to 
pursue  it  still. 

She  entered  the  cell  with  elfish  tread,  and 
closing  the  door  swiftly  behind  her,  she  faced 
the  prisoner  and  brought  him  to  his  feet. 
Jura  had  turned  his  back  upon  the  window 
since  the  Sun  god  had  hidden  his  face,  and 
was  now  in  a  moody  reverie  which  was  near 
to  being  a  dream. 

"  Sir,"  she  exclaimed,  stammering  an 
excuse,  "I  have  come  here  to  learn  why 
they  arrested  you  in  my  house." 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  with  a  kindly  smile — and 
then  :  "I  have  been  w^aitiug  for  you  to  come." 
Ulusia  thrust  back  the  tousled  hair  from 
her  wliite  forehead  with  a  schoolgirl's  gesture 
and  then  spoke  again,  but  almost  as  one 
^\\\o  despaired  of  making  herself  understood. 
"  Oh,"  she  said,  "  if  you  could  tell  me  ! 
They  speak  in  fables,  everyone.  I  ask  a 
question,  and  they  answer — it  will  be  so 
when  Philip  shall  come  to  Rabka  again. 
Here  is  something  to  open  every  door.  I 
pass  by  your  jailers  in  Philip's  name — the 
name  of  my  uncle  W'ho  had  been  dead  these 
twenty  years.  Cannot  you  tell  me  w^hat  this 
means  ?  " 

Jura,  understanding  perfectly  that  no 
fable  had  brought  her  to  the  Eagles'  Tower, 
thrust  a  stool  forward  and  bade  her  sit. 

"  These  are  very  ignorant  people,"  he  said 
quietly.  "  The  name  of  your  uncle  Philip  was 
rightly  held  in  much  esteem  among  them, 
for  he  was  the  greatest  prince  that  Rabka 
has  ever  known.  But  that  was  before  his 
wife's  death.  Reason  failed  him  afterw^ards 
when  his  only  son  was  taken  from  him,  and 
thereafter  your  father,  his  younger  brother, 
ruled.  The  people  did  not  love  him,  Countess. 
Death  saved  him  from  a  judgment  which 
would  have  been  worse  than  death — and  then 


the  Count  of  Trieste  came  to  rule  us  in  your 
name.  Are  you  surprised  that  the  tales 
should  follow  —  and  that  there  ^should  be 
some  ignorant  enough  to  beheve  that  the 
great  Philip  will  return  —  even  from  the 
grave  ? " 

She  listened  patiently,  her  head  buried  in 
her  hands. 

"  Rabka  has  been  my  dream,"  she  said  at 
length,  "  since  I  was  old  enough  to  know 
anything  at  all.  The  Sisters  used  to  show 
me  pictures  of  the  mines  and  tell  me  about 
them.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would 
follow  in  the  great  Philip's  footsteps,  child 
that  I  was.  I  thought  it  would  be  so  easy. 
And  now  they  tell  me  that  the  only  wise 
man  here  will  go  to  Cracow  to-night  to  stand 
before  the  judges.  What  shall  I  say  to 
them  ?  What  shall  I  do  to  help  the  people  ? " 
"  You  win  see.  that  they  have  justice — I 
shall  aid  you." 

"  But  you— you  are  a  prisoner,  and  you  go 
to  Cracow  to-night." 

He  laughed,  and  rising  upon  an  impulse, 
he  walked  towards  the  narrow  window  and 
gripped  the  bars  of  it  with  giant  hands. 

"Look,"  he  said,  "this  is  what  I  do  with 
their  locks,"  and  he  tore  the  bars  from  the 
rotting  mortar  as  others  a  reed  from  a  river's 
bank. 

"  But  thrice  a  man's  height  between  me 
and  the  road  where  lies  liberty — do  you 
speak  to  me  of  a  prison,  Countess  ?  " 

"  But  you  remain  here — you  consent  to 
this  ?  " 

He  ca»me  and  stood  beside  her. 

"  That  I  might  see  you  again."       *  ! 

She   shivered   a   little   at   the  w^ords  and 

instinctively  drew  the  cloak  about  her  throat. 

"  You   know  that   I   am  quite  powerless 

here,"  she  said  :  "  I  am  but  tw-enty-one,  and 

Count  Rudolph  is  master  of  the  mine  for 

two  years  yet." 

"Not  master  for  a  single  day  unless  I 
wish  it.  Countess." 

"But  you— you — who  are  you  to  wish 
these  things  ?  " 

"  One  who  can  command  the  people  to 
obedience." 

"  But  what  powers — by  what  right  ?  " 
"By   the   right   which    superstition   ever 
confers  upon  good  will.     They  know^  that  I 
will  not  betray  them.      They  have   never 
seen  me  afraid." 

"  And  you  are  the  son  of  the  old  woman 
they  call  Ann^  the  Witch  ?  " 

"  It  is  so,  Countess,  I  am  her  son." 
She  sighed,  but  did  not  dare  to  confess 
her  disappointment.      Destiny  was   dealing 
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strangelj  with  her — saying  yesterday  :  "  The 
world  is  at  your  feet, "  but  to-day  speaking 
of  coming  years  of  regret  and  of  desire. 
The  mistress  of  Eabka  and  this  people's  son. 
Oh,  impossible,  impossible  ! 

"  They  tell  me,"  she  continued  presently, 
"  that  you  are  a  man  of  good  education — 
and  that  you  were  the  pupil  of  the  Monk 
Arthur,  who  was  banished  from  Rabka  five 
years  ago  —is  that  the  truth  ? " 

"It  is  the  truth — to  him  I  ow^e  all  that 
one  man  can  owe  to  another.  But  I  have 
repaid,  Countess,  for  I  have  kept  the  oath." 

"  He  put  that  upon  you " 

"  That  I  would  not  leave  the  mine  until 
the  appointed  hour  should  come." 

"  He  named  it,  then " 

"  In  prophecy,  but  not  in  years.  I  am 
content,  however,  for  now  I  perceive  his 
wisdom.  By  him  my  people  shall  win 
freedom." 

"  But  are  they  not  free  ?  Do  we  not  live 
in  days  of  freedom  ?  Who  can  enslave 
them  while  there  is  the  law  ?  " 

"The  law  looks  not  into  the  right. 
Countess.  Come  with  me  to  the  galleries 
and  I  will  show  you  such  sights  that  you 
shall  not  sleep  nor  eat  because  of  them." 

"  I  will  come,"  she  said  ;  "  you  shall  show 
me  everything — if  they  do  not  take  you  to 
Cracow." 

"  And  if  they  do ?  " 

"  I  will  follow  you.  I  will  plead  with  the 
judges.     They  shall  hear  the  truth." 

A  strange  light  came  into  the  man's  eyes 
as  he  heard  these  words,  and  acting  upon  a 
sudden  impulse,  he  knelt  and  kissed  her 
hand.  She  trembled  anew  at  the  warm 
touch  of  his  lips — her  whole  body  quivered, 
her  lips  became  dry  and  parched. 

"Fear  not,"  he  said,  "the  day  of  my 
captivity  is  not  yet.  But  you,  Countess, 
fear  rather  for  yourself." 

"  For  myself  ?  " 

"  I  have  said  it.  I  will  go  to  the  people 
truly,  but  how  if  they  will  not  hear  me  ? 
Oh,  I  have  known  it  to  be  so — I  have  seen 
their  madness ;  I,  Jura,  whom  all  obey. 
What  if  they  turn  from  me  this  night  ?  " 

"The  soldiers  will  carry  you  to  Cracow 
then  ? " 

"  I  do  not  fear  it.  What  I  fear  may  not 
be  told  to  you.  This  is  neither  the  time 
nor " 

He  stood  irresolute,  unable  to  express 
himself.  A  heavy  step  upon  the  stairs 
without  helped  his  confusion.  Franz,  old 
Martin's  son,  had  come  up  with  grave  news. 

"  Excellency,"  he  said,  as  he  burst  in  upon 


them,  "  the  cavalry  have  ridden  in,  and  the 
Count  is  with  their  officer.  You  will  do  well 
to  return  with  me." 

Ulusia  knew  not  w^hat  to  answer.  She 
stood  up  on  an  impulse  and  searched  Jura's 
face  with  plaintive  eyes.  Was  he  a  boaster, 
then — did  the  ass  bray  in  the  lion's  skin  ? 

"  They  have  come  for  you,"  she  said.  He 
answered  with  head  erect — 

"  I  am  ready  for  them.  Countess  !  " 

"  Oh  ! "  she  exclaimed  in  a  frenzy  of 
passionate  disappointment,  "have  you  not 
shown  me  the  road  ?  AVhy  do  you  not 
take  it  ?  " 

"  I  wait  for  the  people.  Do  you  not  hear 
them  telling  me  that  this  is  the  hour  ? 
Return  as  you  came,  Countess ;  I  will  see  you 
in  your  own  house  before  the  sun  shall  rise 
again." 

Again  he  stooped  and  kissed  her  hand  as 
one  who  was  bidding  her  a  brief  farewell. 
Afar,  through  the  open  lattice,  she  could 
hear  the  murmur  of  men  and  the  blast  of 
bugles.  The  sounds  waxed  and  magnified 
until  they  came  as  a  tempest's  voice  moaning 
and  angered  above  a  solitude.  There  was 
something  awesome  in  this,  and  she  fled 
from  it,  closing  her  ears  as  she  crossed  the 
cloister,  and  hardly  daring  to  think  about  it 
at  all  until  she  found  herself  in  her  own 
room  and  the  door  shut  upon  the  sounds. 
There  she  would  have  asked  herself  many 
troublesome  questions,  but  for  the  sudden 
advent  of  Count  Iludolph  and  the  grave 
tidings  he  brought. 

"The  miners  are  out,"  he  said,  as  he 
entered.  "  I  think  you  had  better  leave  the 
place  at  once." 

She  laughed,  throwing  aside  her  cloak, 
and  not  at  all  unwilling  that  he  should  know 
where  she  had  been. 

"  Oh  ! "  she  exclaimed,  "  a  council  of 
prudence !  You  prefer  me  in  Vienna, 
Count." 

Rudolph  was  much  excited,  but  he  did 
not  abandon  that  deferential  manner  which 
he  had  adopted  towards  her  since  they 
quitted  the  convent  gate  together. 

"  I  might  reproach  you,"  he  said  quickly. 
"  It  would  be  unjust,  for  the  fault  lay  else- 
where. These  people  are  offered  a  hundred 
chances  of  betterment  —  schools,  doctors, 
cleanliness,  good  order — they  refuse  them. 
Why  ?  Because  they  believe  that  a  woman 
is  about  to  rule  over  them,  and  that  they  can 
impose  upon  her.  Your  father  had  been 
wiser  to  say  Vienna,  Countess  ;  I  see  it  now." 

She  laughed,  remembering  his  more  tender 
sentiments. 
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"  Your  devotion  would  have  spent  itself 
in  trains,"  she  rejoined.  "  Perhaps  my  poor 
father  thought  of  that." 

"  At  least  he  would  say  that  I  have  wished 
to  be  your  friend." 

"While  the  people  see  in  this  interloper 
their  enemy.  Oh,  they'll  be  grateful  enough 
by  and  by,  Count  .  .  .  when  the  woman  has 
gone.  She  has  her  toys  to  play  wntli  .  .  . 
are  they  not  saying  that  in  Kabka  ?  " 

"  They  are  saying  something  much  more 
dangerous,  dear  lady.^' 

"  And  not  far  removed  from  Anna's  son 
...  I  know  it  ;  I  have  just  seen  him." 

"  You— have  seen  him  ?  " 

"  I  am  just  come  from  the  Eagles'  Tower." 

"  But  he  is  a  madman,  a  fanatic.  Were 
it  not  for  him,  there  would  not  be  cavalry  at 
Rabka  to-night." 

"  Assuredly,  since  you  send  him  to  Cracow." 

"  Not  so— the  magistrates  refuse  the  order. 
There  is  no  wrong  in  Galicia  to-day,  it 
seems,  if  you  can  get  people  enough  to  claim 
a  right.  Everything  is  for  the  working  man. 
The  Government  is  afraid  .  .  .  they  put  the 
whips  in  our  hands,  and  strike  at  us  if  w^e  use 
them.  This  man  sets  a  thousand  talking  of 
their  grievances,  and  is  not  to  be  punished. 
Well,  wdiere's  your  law  and  order,  then  ?  " 

"  Since  you  are  responsible  for  them, 
should  not  I  ask  you  the  question,  Count  ? 
No  one  could  tell  me  that  in  Vienna,  and  I 
think  it  must  be  answered  soon." 

She  bade  him  listen.  The  tide  of  the 
angry  human  sea  was  rising  again,  and  its 
voice  could  be  heard  even  here  within  the 
Castle  walls.  "  Death  to  the  woman  !  "  the 
people  cried,  and  upon  that  uttered  the 
name  of  Jura  the  Wise.  Well  for  Ulusia 
that  she  heard  but  indistinctly,  as  one  who 
listens  to  the  thunder  of  a  tempest  from  a 
secure  and  well-known  shelter.  The  Count, 
however,  guessed  the  truth.  His  work  had 
been  done  too  well.  The  house  of  a  w^oman's 
dominion  might  fall  .  .  .  but  how  if  it 
crushed  upon  him  as  it  fell,  and  overwhelmed 
him  in  a  universal  ruin  ? 

"  They  must  be  told  that  Jura  is  free,"  he 
said.     "  I  will  go  out  to  them." 

And  then  he  said  significantly — 

"  I  think  it  will  have  to  be  Vienna  to- 
morrow." 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE   STORM    BREAKS. 

The  rumour  that  Jura  the  Wise  had  been 
taken  was  first  bruited  in  the  mines  as  the 
men  quitted  their  work  at  dusk.     A  w^oman 


gave  tongue  to  it — the  old  White  Witch 
passing  from  gallery  to  gallery  to  tell  the 
story. 

And  first  upon  the  lake  where  her  son  had 
been  master  of  the  boats  :  "  They  have  taken 
him  ! "  she  cried  to  those  who  rowed  these 
black  waters — and  the  cry  echoed  beneath 
the  great  vault  of  rock  as  a  voice  from  the 
caverns  of  the  nether  world. 

"  They  have  taken  him — my  son  !  " 
She  was  a  weird  figure.  Heaven  knows,  not  a 
little  given  to  dramatic  perception,  and  quite 
aware  of  the  character  the  people  had  given 
her.  Dressed  in  a  flowing  robe  of  dark 
crimson,  her  hair  matted  and  unkempt,  her 
eyes  blazing,  a  torch  in  her  hand,  she  uttered 
the  doleful  tidings.  The  police  looked  at 
her  askance,  unwilling  to  act.  Had  not  the 
word  gone  forth  already  that  the  cavalry 
were  sent  back  ?  Better  not  pick  the 
chestnuts  from  such  a  fire  as  this. 

And  so  she  went  unharmed,  and  so  at  her 
call  the  pits  vomited  their  dregs  of  humanity 
and  the  dread  creatures  came  forth.  Now^  it 
would  be  blear-eyed  men,  half  naked  and 
armed  with  giant  clubs  ;  anon  the  Avomen  of 
the  Black  Gallery,  dishevelled,  drunken  and 
reeling.  These  called  louder  than  the  others 
for  vengeance  on  Ulusia,  and,  brandishing 
their  weapons,  they  pressed  upwards,  to  the 
stages  above  where  the  street  w'as  telling  of 
the  closing  day  and  many  a  w^orkman  was 
going  to  his  home. 

"  They  have  taken  him — my  son  !  " 
Even  the  soberest  of  those  who  passed  by 
must  listen  to  this  harridan  in  masquerade. 
Had  not  Jura  been  the  chosen  ambassador — 
was  he  not  sent  at  the  wish  of  them  all  to 
see  the  Countess  and  bargain  with  her  ?  So 
much  old  Anna  had  contrived  even  before 
she  sent  her  son  to  Rabka's  Castle.  The 
Committee  of  Union  had  approved  his 
mission — and  now  he  was  taken,  the  ambas- 
sador held  hostage,  his  overtures  repulsed. 
And  by  a  girl  of  twenty-one  wdio  had  come 
to  them  for  the  first  time,  it  seemed  but 
yesterday. 

They  gathered  in  their  groups,  discussing 
it.  The  Committee,  it  was  said,  had  already 
met  and  sent  an  ultimatum  to  Count  Rudolph. 
This  and  that  must  be  done.  He  was  the 
master  still -why  did  he  permit  another  to 
dictate  to  him  ?  They  would  stand  nothing 
from  the  woman.  Let  her  go  back  to  Vienna 
as  she  had  come.  Such  was  their  decree  ; 
but  while  they  waited  for  the  answer,  the 
storm  broke  and  carried  them  upon  it  as  a 
rushing  river  bears  its  wreckage — headlong 
to  the  distant  and  unknown  sea. 
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Now,  old  Anna  contrived  this  ;  liers  were 
the  words  which  fired  the  people,  hers  the 
tongue  which  drove  the  rabble  upwards  as 
devils  from  the  nether  hell  to  the  sleeping 
world  above. 

Darkness  was  but  newlj  fallen  when  the 
great  white  road  leading  to  the  Castle  gates 
became  black  with  people.  A  thousand 
torches  shed  their  flecks  of  crimson  upon  the 
trampled  snow — a  thousand  fierce  oaths  were 
uttered  almost  at  every  step.  Little  these 
wayfarers  cared  for  any  counsels  of  delay,  for 
Committee's  decree  or  words  of  prudence. 
The  fever  of  vengeance  possessed  them — 
they  were  out  to  burn  and  slay,  and  Heaven 
help  those  who  opposed  them  ! 

True,  there  were  obstacles  by  here  and 
there.  Did  not  the  police  oppose  at  the  very 
outset — the  Captain  of  the  Guard  showing 
himself  with  fifty  mounted  men  and  seeking 
to  hem  the  people  in  ?  He,  be  sure,  cursed 
the  orders  from  Vienna  and  would  have 
strangled  the  Government  which  issued  them. 
Just  a  whiff  or  two  of  good  powder  with  a 
few  honest  bullets  to  mark  the  argument, 
and  there  would  be  an  end  both  of  condition 
and  decree. 

But  Vienna  said  "  No  !  "  Strong  measures 
must  not  be  taken  unless  the  case  were 
desperate.  And  the  Captain  knew  better 
than  to  risk  his  rank  for  zeal  which  Vienna 
might  refuse  to  justify.  For  this  prudence 
he  paid  with  his  life.  A  ruffian  shot  him 
while  he  sat  and  argued  with  them — and  he 
fell  headlong  from  his  horse  to  the  road, 
where  they  spurned  his  body  and  trampled 
it.  Thereafter  nothing  forbade.  The  fifty 
police,  overwhelmed  by  a  torrent,  went  under 
in  a  twinkling  and  were  seen  no  more. 
Pistols,  knives,  clubs  were  the  argument  now 
—you  would  have  needed  a  battalion  to  have 
kept  the  people  back. 

From  this  phalanx  of  desperadoes,  of  men 
whose  veins  throbbed  to  the  baton  of  fever, 
of  women  whose  laughter  was  the  blood  cry, 
the  w^arning  went  up  to  the  Castle  and  was 
heard  by  Rudolph  as  he  parleyed  with  Ulusia. 
When  he  left  her  and  came  out  upon  the 
Castle  terrace,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  city- 
beneath  the  earth  had  given  every  son  she 
possessed  to  this  assault,  and  that  few  of  the 
women  could  have  lagged  behind.  Standing 
on  a  high  place  of  the  ramparts,  he  beheld 
the  coteries  of  dancing  lights  below — a  white, 
snow-bound  country,  but  the  hither  plain 
now  black  with  people. 

Irresistible,  as  a  tempest  of  the  mountains, 
the  miners'  army  swept  on.  The  shrill, 
penetrating    watchword     spoke    of    death ; 


the  hills  gave  it  back  in  echoes  wbick 
lingered. 

He  was  afraid  now.  This  man  of  the 
subtleties  was  for  subtlety  no  longer. 

By  here  and  there,  gathered  in  little  groups 
upon  the  wall,  were  the  servants  of  the 
Castle,  ready  to  speak  plain  truths.  "  Give 
the  prisoner  up  to  them,"  said  Franz,  old 
Martin's  son.  A  lieutenant  of  police  could 
think  of  no  device  less  humiliating — and  he 
did  not  know  at  that  time  of  his  captain's 
death.  When  another,  more  discerning,  de- 
clared that  the  Castle  could  hold  out  against 
twenty  such  mobs  as  this,  Rudolph  bit  his 
nails,  but  did  not  thank  him.  He  was 
cursing  the  hour  which  brought  a  woman  to 
Rabka — perhaps  thinking  of  his  own  folly 
in  playing  the  game  so  clumsily. 

He  should  have  hastened  with  a  slower 
step.  His  love  of  dominion  had  brought 
him  to  this  pass — for  he  had  ruled  Rabka 
so  long  that  the  shadow  of  approaching 
eclipse  was  intolerable.  A  determination 
to  marry  Ulusia  had  been  linked  to  his 
resolution  that,  whatever  befell,  she  should 
never  be  the  mistress  of  her  own.  It  would 
all  have  gone  so  well  but  for  this  mystery 
of  a  man  come  up  out  of  the  darkness  to 
thwart  him.  Who  w^as  the  fellow,  then  ? 
Was  it  possible  to  believe,  as  he  had  beheved 
last  night,  that  the  dead  Count  Philip — 
but  Rudolph  thrust  that  thought  aside  as 
incredible. 

"  We  must  telegraph  to  Cracow,"  he  said 
to  Franz.  "  Let  the  Government  take  the 
responsibility.  They  have  recalled  the 
cavalry.  Very  well,  let  them  know  what  is 
happening,  and  then  hear  what  they  say. 
Write  an  urgent  message— the  miners  are 
iu  arms,  the  Castle  is  besieged.  You  must 
spare  no  words.     Our  safety  lies  in  it." 

The  man  saluted  and  went  out  to  do  his 
bidding.  There  was  a  telegraph-station 
within  the  Castle,  and  the  line  ran  direct 
thence  to  Cracow.  There  should  be  cavalry 
at  Rabka  again  before  morning  if  the  wise- 
acres in  authority  were  not  mad.  Meanwhile, 
what  mattered  the  howling  of  the  wolves 
below  ?  Would  not  the  gate  hold  ?  Would 
it  not  defy  ten  times  their  number  ? 
Rudolph  had  hardly  uttered  the  words  when 
he  beheld  the  mob  swarming  on  the  first 
of  the  terraces  below.  And  then  he  perceived 
that  his  argument  had  omitted  to  reckon 
with  ladders — ladders  dragged  from  the 
engine-sheds  haphazard  and  set  against 
the  giant  walls  by  men  who  climbed  like 
monkeys. 

Th^se   were   the  advi^nce   guard,  daring 
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fellows  with  the  hands  and  feet  of  apes 
and  the  tenacity  of  the  mountain  goat. 
They  cared  not  at  all  though  their  comrades 
fell  and  lay  shattered  upon  the  stone  of  the 
glacis  by  the  gate.  Their  goal  stood  up 
yonder  where  the  lights  twinkled  and  the 
servants  were  huddled  in  fear.  There  the 
woman  lived  and  thence  they  would  drag 
her.  When  they  had  a  footing  on  the  w^all 
and  could  send  detachments  to  the  gates, 
their  work  was  done.  By  hundreds  now 
the  mob  entered  the  Castle  grounds  and 
swarmed  upwards  to  the  terraces.  Flaming 
torches  became  as  lanterns  swinging  on  the 
hillside,  so  that  a  stranger  would  have 
named  this  a  fete  day  and  listened  for  the 
blare  of  trumpets.  But  the  music  was  that 
of  human  voices,  attuned  to  the  savagery 
of  wolves.  They  were  as  wild  beasts  that 
hunted,  and  their  prey  w^as  a  woman. 

Such  was  the  mob  which  climbed  at  last 
to  the  terrace  w^hereon  stood  Kudolph  and 
the  lieutenants  of  police  ;  and  the  Count  was 
the  first  who  compelled  them  to  hear  any 
sort  of  reason.  After  all,  he  had  not  been 
such  a  bad  master  ;  and  if  it  were  true  that 
all  their  afflictions  were  to  be  set  down  to 
the  woman's  influence,  well,  it  remained  for 
them  to  give  him  liberty.  Meeting  him 
face  to  face,  the  leaders  lifted  their  torches 
aloft  and  put  their  demands. 

"  We  are  come  for  our  comrade,  he  whom 
they  name  Jura  the  Wise." 

Rudolph  stepped  forward  and  tried  to 
assume  his  old  mastery. 

"  Have  you  no  leaders  among  you  ?  "  he 
asked  ;  "  is  the  Committee,  then,  become  a 
rabble  ?  Do  you  not  know  that  there  is 
a  proper  way  to  ask  these  things  ?  Have 
I  ever  forbidden  you  to  come  to  me  with 
your  grievances  ?  " 

They  admitted  the  truth  of  it,  and  one, 
a  hollow-cheeked  man,  with  the  eyes  of  a 
ferret,  declared  that  their  quarrel  was  not 
with  the  Count. 

"  If  you  are  our  friend,"  said  he,  "  you 
will  give  us  back  our  comrade.  Then  we 
will  listen  to  you,  but  not  until  then." 

Others  took  it  up  and  spread  abroad  the 
impetus  of  impatience.  Let  the  argument 
be  what  it  might,  they  must  have  their 
comrade.  Foolish  to  wrangle  with  a  thousand, 
since  no  argument  could  keep  that  seething 
rabble  back.  Let  their  request  be  refused, 
and  they  would  answer  for  nothing — the 
very  Castle  might  be  burned  while  they 
w^aited.  To  all  of  which  Rudolph  could 
answer  but  by  exclamation  or  protest. 

AVas  he  the  keeper  of  the  Eagles'  Tower  ? 


Did  they  expect  to  find  the  keys  in  his 
hands  ?  This  man,  this  friend  of  theirs, 
must  he  not  be  taught  to  behave  himself  ? 
Harm,  however,  had  not  come  to  him,  and 
he  would  be  sent  back  to  them  to-morrow. 
Further  concessions  might  be  granted  at  the 
proper  time,  but  for  the  present  he  could 
say  but  this,  that  if  they  would  consent  to 
quit  the  Castle  grounds  immediately,  he 
would  accompany  them  himself  to  the  Eagles' 
Tower  and  set  their  man  free — a  sentiment 
they  liked  so  well  that  they  shouted  it  a 
hundred  times  to  those  below  and  set  the 
hillside  ringing  with  it.  Jura  was  to  be 
released  ! — never  did  those  who  clamoured 
for  Barabbas  rejoice  more  fervently. 

And  now  it  was  a  high-strung,  joyous 
rabble,  turnmg  from  the  Castle  itself  towards 
the  southern  ramparts  and  the  Eagles'  Tower. 
Some  went  singing  and  dancing  as  fools  to  a 
fair.  There  were  wild  lads  turning  somer- 
saults upon  the  snow-bound  grass  and 
laughing  they  knew  not  why.  The  women 
went  all  together,  believing  that  they  were 
helping  their  husbands  and  their  lovers. 
But  the  outposts  ran  and  did  not  cease  to 
run  until  they  had  come  to  the  Tower's  foot 
and  touched  its  tremendous  walls  with  fingers 
which  itched  to  destroy  them. 

Now,  this  Tower  lies  to  the  south  of  the 
Castle,  upon  an  angle  of  the  rampart  which 
is  here  thrust  far  out  into  the  hollow  of  the 
mountains.  Viewed  from  the  heights,  it  is 
seen  across  the  chapel  and  the  stables,  a  grim, 
grey  building  which  could  tell  as  fine  a  tale 
of  human  misery  as  any  prison  in  Galicia. 
Men,  they  say,  have  been  bricked  into  its 
very  walls  for  the  delight  of  monsters  the 
mediaeval  age  had  bred.  There  are  imple- 
ments of  torture  dreadful  to  the  mere 
imagination.  Iron  Maidens  whose  spikes 
close  in  upon  the  eyes,  the  heart,  the  brain 
of  the  victims,  machines  which  tear  the 
flesh  from  the  living  body,  tortures  of  fire 
and  water  and  the  rack,  harboured  to-day 
that  men  may  speak  and  think  of  an  age  of 
mercy  and  thank  God  that  they  are  not  as 
these  ancients. 

But  to  the  ignorant  of  Rabka,  the  Tower 
is  what  it  ever  was.  There,  says  the 
multitude,  things  are  done  by  the  police  of 
which  none  hear,  nor  any  victim  is  released 
to  tell.  The  old  dread  remains  and  is  potent 
for  discipline — though,  in  truth,  it  is  but  a 
fable,  and  there  is  as  much  justice  for  these 
poor  miners  as  for  any  prince  in  the  proud 
city  of  Vienna.  But  the  people  will  have 
none  of  it.  They  were  still  the  children  of 
an  ancient  story  when  they  flung  themselves 
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upon  those  massive  walls  that  night  and 
cried  for  Jura  the  Wise  to  he  given  back  to 
them.  He,  surely,  had  known  the  torture  in 
those  brief  hours  of  captivity  ;  but  Heaven 
witness  their  vengeance  if  other  harm  had 
befallen  him  ! 

It  was  a  moment  of  intense  expectancy, 
a  scene  Rabka  may  not  behold  again  in 
all  its  years.  The  police,  supported  by 
those  who  had  derided  them,  formed  a  ring  of 
steel  about  the  Tower's  gate  and  thrust  the 
outposts  back.  Rudolph  himself,  a  fine 
figure  in  his  coat  and  cap  of  fur,  and  one  to 
please  the  people,  went  up  with  the  lieutenants 
to  the  Tower's  gate  and  bade  the  keeper  open. 
A  thousand  eyes  watched  him  enter  the  place, 
a  thousand  hearts  beat  high  with  hope 
when  the  wicket  was  shut  behind  him  and 
the  police  closed  up  before  it.  Surely  now 
their  night's  work  was  done.  They  would 
welcome  their  ambassador  as  Rabka  should 
welcome  him  and  carry  him  triumphantly  to 
the  depths.  Aye,  and  then  what  a  night 
in  the  streets  and  cafes  five  hundred  feet 
below  the  ground  !  Let  them  wreak  their 
vengeance  upon  the  woman  afterwards  ;  their 
account  against  her  would  stand  if  Jura  w^ere 
free. 

So  they  waited  in  some  patience.  What 
horseplay  marked  the  interlude  was  kept  for 
the  outer  circumference  of  a  rabble  circle, 
where  youths,  caring  nothing  for  principles, 
became  acrobatic  in  practice,  and  shrieking 
harridans  made  merry  in  the  intervals.  The 
sadness  of  a  great  hope  seemed  of  a  sudden 


to  affect  the  people,  heretofore  the  subjects 
of  joy.  A  mood  of  silence  fell  upon  the 
multitude,  as  though  it  were  awed  of  its  own 
success.  Emotional  women  wept  then  and 
men  kissed  each  other  upon  the  cheeks.  Jura 
was  coming  out  to  them  !  He  would  speak 
to  the  people,  his  children,  and  tell  them  he 
was  free  ;  he  would  lead  them  to  liberty  as 
he  had  led  them  so  often  !  This  they  said 
in  hushed  whispers  ;  but,  anon,  breaking 
the  unnatural  silence,  they  asked  in  louder 
tones  :  Why  did  he  delay  ?  Was  it  a  trick, 
then  ?  Ah,  here  was  the  Count  coming  out 
of  the  Tower.    He  would  tell  them. 

There  is  a  little  flight  of  stone  steps  leading 
to  the  door  of  Rakba's  prison,  and  upon  this 
the  Count  dwelt  awhile  as  he  emerged  from 
the  Tower  and  showed  his  pale  face  to  the 
multitude.  It  was  to  be  observed  that  the 
police  closed  in  about  him,  and  that  one  of 
the  lieutenants  drew  a  pistol  from  his  holster 
and  made  a  clumsy  attempt  to  shield  it  in  a 
white  gloved  hand.  The  people  themselves 
were  so  still  that  they  might  have  been 
shadows  of  the  night.  The  moon  had  risen 
and  shone  down  upon  the  scene. 

"My  friends,"  said  the  Count,  speaking 
very  slowly,  "  I  cannot  release  the  prisoner, 
for  he  is  already  free." 

For  a  little  while  no  one  spoke.  Then  as 
a  wail  from  afar  a  w^oman's  voice  was  heard 
crying  :  "  Death  to  them  !  " 

The  threat  spread  as  a  story  of  fire.  The 
Castle  of  Rabka  itself  was  in  flames  before 
the  liour  had  run. 


{I'o  he  contimiecL) 


SYMPATHY. 


A    PITIFUL  tear  is  a  priceless  pearl 
^^    And  costs  us  never  a  groat, 

And  a  kindly  word 

Is  much  better  heard 
Than  stuck  In  a  diffident  throat. 

All  ye  who  frown 

On  a  poor  beggar  down, 
Remember  the  beam  and  the  mote. 
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The  Quest  and  Cult  of  the  Orchid. 
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FED  by  air  and  uot  earth,  the  tropical 
orchid  stands  alone  among  flowers. 
It  is  a  parasite  growing  high  on  the 
trunks  of  trees,  and  guarded  by  Nature  in 
her  most  forbidding  moods.  Its  drooping 
sprays  light  the  dim  jungle  with  glorious 
and  fantastic  blooms  that  mimic  radiant  birds 
and  gorgeous  moths. 

Lives  as  w^ell  as  fortunes  are  lost  in  winning 
orchids  from  their 
wild  domain.  Falken- 
berg  in  Panama, 
Klaboch  in  Mexico, 
End  res  on  the  Rio 
Hacha,  AYallace  in 
Equador,  Schroder  in 
Sierra  Leone,  Arnold 
on  the  Orinoco, 
Digance  in  Brazil, 
Brown  in  Madagascar 
- — all  tliese  collectors 
have  met  more  or  less 
tragic  deaths  through 
wild  beasts,  hostile 
savages,  fevers,  and 
accidents. 

Forty  years  ago  the 
orchid  cult  was  un- 
known. Benedict 
Roezlwas  perhaps  the 
pioneer  hunter.  But 
he  worked  with  little 
system,  and  the  thou- 
sands of  plants  he 
sent  home,  thrown 
loose  into  boxes,  nearly 
all  died.  Yet  Roezl 
made  money,  and 
when  the  wdld  places 
had  lost  their  charm, 
he  retired  to  the  old 

city  of  Prague,  in  Bohemia,  where  at  this 
day  will  be  found  a  statue  to  his  memory.* 

The  business  of  sending  out  orchid  col- 
lectors is  speculative  in  the  highest  degree. 
One  man  may  cost  his  employer  £B,000 
a  year,  and  there  is  no  check  upon  his  work. 
It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  orchid  im- 
porters on  a  large  scale  should  be  few,  even 
taking  the  world  as  a  whole.  There  is  one 
notable  importer  at  St.  x\.lbans,  another  in 
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New  Jersey,  U.S.A.,  one  in  Paris,  and  a 
fourth  in  Berlin.  The  British  firm  has  some 
fifteen  collectors  in  the  richest  fields,  which 
are  Mexico,  Venezuela,  Guatemala,  Honduras, 
Nicaragua,  Colombia,  Brazil,  Burma;  Assam 
and  the  Himalayan  regions  generally  ;  Peru 
and  Bolivia,  Borneo,  New  Guinea,  and  the 
Dutch  Indies — chiefly  Java  and  Sumatra. 
There  are  many  men  of  great  w^ealth,  rank, 
and  fine  taste,  who  are 
willing  to  pay  remark- 
able prices  for  orchids. 
More  than  one  of 
the  Rothschilds, 
Mr.  Joseph  Chamber- 
lain, Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  President 
of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  Baron 
Schroeder,  and  others, 
think  little  of  the 
price  they  pay  for  a 
unique  specimen. 

The  discovery  of 
the  Elephant  Moth  is 
an  excellent  example 
of  what  may  be  termed 
the  "romance"  of 
orchid  -  hunting.  A 
German  collector, 
passing  up  the  deadly 
Fly  River  in  New 
G  uinea,  came  suddenly 
upon  a  Papuan 
cemetery,  where  the 
liuge  crimson  floral 
"  moths  "  crept  and 
shivered  amid  the 
bones  and  skulls. 
Enthusiastic,  the 
hunter  would  have 
run  riot  amid  the  glorious  masses,  but  the 
savages  menaced  him  with  poisoned  arrows, 
held  at  tense  strings.  They  feared  this 
disturbance  of  their  ancestors'  remains. 

They  were  won  over,  however,  by  presents 
of  beads,  brass  wire,  and  calico,  and  even 
assisted  in  collecting  the  plants.  But,  lest 
the  spirits  of  the  dead  should  resent  the 
disturbance,  the  savages  begged  that  a  quaint 
little  god  be  taken  also  by  the  collector,  and 
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this  idol  was  sold  with  the  first  consignment 
of  Elephant  Moth  orchids  at  the  auction- 
rooms  of  Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris  in 
London.  The  specimen  that  attracted  most 
attention  was  a  plant,  fairly  blazing  with 
blooms,  that  grew  out  of  the  eye  socket  of 
a  human  skull.  This  orchid  was  sold  just 
as  it  w^as  for  £120. 


There  is  immense  range  in  the  size,  colour- 
ing, fantastic  shapes,  and  fragrance  of  orchids. 
Some  of  them  make  the  air  heavy  with 
perfume,  while  others,  like  the  lovely  Cradle 
orchid,  with  its  curious  little  •'  baby  "  nodding 
its  head  inside,  simply  reek  with  drug-like 
odour.  Amateurs  are  much  struck  by  the 
mimetic  power   of   the   orchid,  such  as  the 
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Butterfly,  which  faithfully  represents  this 
insect  down  to  the  minutest  details  of  the 
antennae. 

There  are  orchids  shaped  like  fanciful 
gnomes ;  and  long  rows  of  solemn  little 
penguins,  absurdly  like  their  erect,  black- 
breasted  originals,  standing  on  some  wave- 
beaten  rock.  The  Octopus  orchid  throws 
out  radiant  dropping  tentacles ;  and  the 
beautiful  specimen  known  as  the  Espiritu 
Smto,  discovered  and  almost  worshipped  by 
the  Spaniards  of  Panama,  was  so  named 
because  it  suggested  to  them  the  Holy  Dove 


suddenly  appear,  to  puzzle  and  vex  amateurs 
and  dealers   alike,  for   their  habitat  is  un-- 
known. 

Some  years  ago  the  great  St.  Albans  house 
offered  its  Calcutta  agent  £1,000  for  a  growing 
plant  of  the  Cypripedium  Fairieanum,  a  stray 
specimen  of  which  had  been  discovered  pre- 
viously by  a  collector  who  had  been  taken 
prisoner  by  some  hill  tribes  in  the  "  closed  " 
territory  of  Bhutan,  and  forced  to  take  part 
in  intertribal  fights  until  he  met  his  death. 

On  another  occasion  two  amazingly  lovely 
orchid   plants   suddenly   put    forth    unique 
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which  descended  upon  Christ's  head  during 
His  baptism  in  the  Jordan.  Some  orchid 
blooms  are  as  large  as  a  man's  two  hands 
put  together,  while  others  have  marvellous 
coloured  streamers  hanging  down  three  feet 
from  the  plant. 

It  is  the  eccentricities  of  the  orchid,  both 
as  to  its  habitat  and  flowering,  w^hich  make 
dealing  in  it  so  uncertain  a  business.  The 
delicate  crispums  of  Colombia  only  grow  at 
one  precise  level.  They  cannot  exist  higher 
up,  because  of  the  cold,  and  the  intense  heat 
of  the  valleys  would  also  kill  them.  Some 
species  die  out  altogether,  and  new  orchids 


blossoms  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  just 
behind  the  house  of  Mr.  Clarence  Bartlett, 
the  superintendent.  Mr.  Bartlett  sold  the 
plants  in  flower  to  Mr.  Frederick  Sander, 
the  great  dealer,  who  at  once  took  steps 
to  trace  the  habitat  of  this  new  variety.  A 
large  reward  Avas  cabled  to  agents  all 
over  the  Himalayan  States,  but  all  inquiries 
were  in  vain.  It  turned  out  later  on  that  the 
plants  had  arrived  with  a  consignment  of 
monkeys  from  Central  America,  but  no  one 
could  ever  locate  their  natural  home  more 
nearly  than  this. 

The  Cattleya  Labiata,  too,  has  a  curious 
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history.  It  was  the  first  of  all  the  cattleyas 
to  be  introduced  from  its  supposed  Brazilian 
home  in  the  Organ  Mountains,  near  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  But  suddenly  its  habitat  was 
mysteriously  lost  for  many  years,  and  it 
grew  extremely  scarce  even  under  artificial 
cultivation.  Search  -  parties  went  out  to 
Brazil  and  adjacent  countries,  but  merely 
discovered  other  valuable  cattleyas.  Arnold 
found  C.  Gaskelliana  in  the  Caribbean  Moun- 
tains ;  Seidl  came  upon  the  superb  Law- 
renciana  in  the  Roraima.  Years  afterwards, 
the  collector  Bungeroth  sent  home  what  he 


arrived  orchid  plants.  One  day,  a  Mr.  Harvey, 
a  wealthy  lawyer  of  Liverpool,  and  a  well- 
known  orchid  amateur,  was  strolling  through 
the  hothouses  of  Mr.  Frederick  Sander,  when 
he  suddenly  picked  up  a  plant  of  Loelia 
Anceps,  whidi  had  a  ring-mark  on  its  pseudo- 
bulb  much  higher  up  than  usual.  Having 
heard  and  seen  much  of  orchid  "freaks," 
Mr.  Harvey  bought  the  plant  on  the  spot 
for  forty-eight  shillings,  and  a  few  seasons 
later  sold  it  back  to  Mr.  Sander  for  £200.  It 
had  produced  blooms  that  were  quite  unique. 
Mr.  Sander,  on  another  occasion,  received 
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described  as  a  new  variety,  and  named  it 
C.  A¥arroqueana,  which  turned  out,  after  all, 
to  be  the  long-lost  Labiata. 

It  is  not  clear  why  the  gorgeous  Disa 
Grandiflora,  once  known  as  "  the  Flower  of 
the  Gods,"  will  only  grow  on  a  half-mile 
circle  of  Table  Mountain,  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  This  variety  is  found  nowhere 
else  on  earth,  and  "  freaks  "  perversely  when 
transplanted  from  its  unique  home,  where  it 
flaunts  great  scarlet  blooms  in  wonderful 
profusion. 

No  dealer  can  value  with  certainty  newly 


a  large  consignment  of  Cypripedium  Insigne, 
and  noticed  among  the  plants  one  with  a 
bright  yellow  flower-stalk,  instead  of  the 
normal  brown  of  the  type.  He  put  the  plant 
on  one  side,  and  when  it  flowered,  the  bloom 
was  a  burst  of  glorious  gold— a  fieakish 
novelty  of  a  very  splendid  kind. 

Now,  if  a  variety  be  unique— a  natural 
hybrid  springing  from  crosses  by  Nature — it 
can  never  become  plentiful.  The  flowers 
cannot  be  fertilised,  as  is  usually  done,  with 
pollen  from  another  plant,  and  the  only  way 
of  propagating  it  is  by  dividing  the  original 
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Mr.  Sander  cut  his  freakisli  cjpripediiim 
in  two,  and  sold  one -half  for  £105  at 
auction,  and  the  other  half  for  a  like  sum  to 
a  wealthy  amateur.  This  gentleman,  in  turn, 
divided  his  little  plant  when  it  had  grown, 
and  sold  two  pieces  at  £100  each ;  and 
a  third  section  Mr.  Bander  himself  bouglit 
back  for  £260  for  the  purpose  of 
hybridising. 

There  are  no  rules  which  can  be  laid  down, 
dogmatically,  with  regard  to  orchids  ;  and 
amateurs,  who  know  least  about  them,  are 
frequently  the  most  fortunate  bnyers.     An 


Orchid-growers  take  delight  in  owning 
these  unique  "sports,"  because  no  one  else 
can  possibly  produce  a  similar  specimen  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  proprietor.  At  a 
recent  international  flower-show  a  perfectly 
white  "  freak  "  of  a  purple  orcliid  was  shown 
—the  Laelia  Purpnrata  Lewisi.  The  freak 
could  have  been  sold  for  hundreds  of  pounds, 
whereas  the  ordinary  purple  variety  of  the 
plant  has  never  fetched  more  than  ten 
shillings. 

Again,  in  the  case  of  the  cattleyas,  white 
specimens  are  w^orth  over  £200,  while  ordin- 
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ordinary  type  of  crispum,  with  its  lovely, 
spotless  white  bloom  growing  on  a  long, 
graceful  spray,  may  be  only  worth  a  few 
shilHngs ;  yet,  suddenly,  and  without  apparent 
cause,  the  flower  may  be  varied  with  spots  or 
great  blood-red  blotches,  whereupon  its  value 
increases  a  thousandfold. 

As  much  as  £2,080  has  been  offered 
and  refused  for  a  single  orchid  plant ;  and 
£100  has  been  given  for  a  microscopic 
speck  of  pollen  for  hybridising.  In  private 
deals  between  wealthy  amateurs  £1,200 
lias  been  paid  for  a  unique  specimen,  and 
£700  for  a  duplicate  oi*  divided  plant. 


ary  forms  of  the  same  would  be  considered 
dear  at  sixteen  shillings.  A  white  form  of  the 
Cattleya  Warnerii  has  been  sold  in  London 
for  £1,040,  and  a  portion  of  the  same  plant 
was  on  offer  at  £600.  The  ordinary  form 
was  worth  about  eight  shillings.  To  see  and 
admire  these  freakish  specimens,  amateurs 
passed  by  banks  of  radiant  crispums,  some  of 
them  carrying  one  hundred  and  twenty 
magnificent  blooms  upon  their  four  long 
graceful  I'acemes. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  any  occupation 
involves  more  hardship  and  adventure  than 
that  of  the  orchid-hunter.     One  has  to  Avrite 
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of  this  work  with  some  reserve,  lest  one  be 
charged  with  extra vagauce  and  exaggeration, 
x^^lthough  some  of  the  collectors  study  in 
horticultural  laboratories  before  going  out, 
they  may  be  said  to  be  born  and  not  made  ; 
for  the  successful  orchid-hunter  is  a  rare 
combination  of  enthusiastic  scientist  and 
veteran  explorer.  He  must  be  a  diplomat 
in  dealing  with  savages,  a  clever  shot,  and  a 
man  of  perfect  physique,  prepared  to  wade 
knee-deep  in  tropical  bogs  fromdawn  till  noon. 

A  man  is  not  blamed  for  heavy  losses. 
"  One  season,"  remarked  a  great  dealer, 
"I  lost  £1,300  on  one  of  my  collectors, 
and  £800  on  another."  Of  course,  some 
common-sense  is  observed  in  sending  them 
out.  A  Frenchman  is  sent  to  Madagascar ; 
an  Englishman  to  the  Himalayas  and 
Burma  ;  a  Hollander  to  Sumatra  and  Java  ; 
a  German  to  Xew  (xuinea. 

Almost  all  the  best  collectors,  by  the  way, 
are  German.  They  work  from  a  certain  base. 
A  man  about  to  collect  on  the  foot-hills  of 
the  Himalayas  will  go  direct  to  Calcutta, 
where  he  will  cash  his  draft,  buy  his  outfit, 
and  engage  servants  and  porters.  On  reach- 
ing the  jungle  he  puts  up  huts  for  his  men, 
and  builds  a  rude  bungalow  for  himself,  with 
a  broad  piazza  in  front,  where  his  orchids 
may  be  laid  out,  dried,  and  packed. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  discover  the 
habitat  of  rare  orchids,  but  the  collector's 
trouble  only  begins  at  this  stage.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  orchid  plant  is  an 
epiphyte,  or  air-feeding  parasite,  growing 
on  the  trunks  of  forest  trees,  which  must  be 
cut  down  before  the  precious  plants  can  be 
obtained.  For  this  purpose  a  collector  may 
employ  one  hundred  and  fifty  natives, 
working  on  piecework— that  is  to  say, 
they  are  paid  by  the  number  of  plants  they 
bring  in. 

But  the  collector  must  also  cut  down  trees 
to  make  his  packing-cases,  and  arrange  for 
transportation  by  native  coolie  in  Assam  or 
Central  Africa  ;  by  long-neck  llama  in  the 
Andes  and  Cordilleras  ;  by  skin-rafts  on  the 
Indus  and  Bramahputra;  or  by  elephant  in 
Siam  and  Burma.  Finally,  the  cases  of 
delicate  plants  must  be  taken  thousands  of 
miles  across  the  ocean  in  such  a  condition 
that  at  least  twenty  per  cent,  of  them  may 
arrive  alive.  And  yet  hundreds  of  plants  may 
be  collected  with  infinite  care  and  at  great 
expense  on  remote  Andean  peaks,  or  in 
steaming  Papuan  jungle,  and  sent  home  with 
freight  amounting  to  hundreds  of  pounds — 
only  for  the  dealer  to  find,  on  opening  the 
cases,  that  every  orchid  is  dead. 


It  has  been  computed  that  for  every  three 
scraps  of  odontoglossum  in  existence,  at  least 
one  fine  forest  tree  has  been  felled.  When 
the  orchids  are  brought  in,  they  are  dried  for 
several  wrecks,  and  when  free  from  moisture 
they  are  fastened  to  tough  twigs  and  care- 
fully packed  in  cases,  with  a  liberal  allowance 
of  air.  Great  care  is  taken  by  the  shipping 
agent  at  the  nearest  port  to  see  that  they  are 
not  placed  too  near  the  boilers  on  board  ship, 
nor  unduly  exposed  to  sunlight. 

There  are,  at  this  moment,  many  American 
collectors  in  Venezuela  and  Colombia.  Mr. 
John  E.  Lager,  the  foremost  American 
authority  on  orchids,  usually  makes  for 
Honda,  on  the  Rio  de  Magdalena.  Leaving 
the  river,  whose  palm-fringed  banks  are 
fairly  alive  with  birds  of  glorious  plumage, 
the  hunter  strikes  inland  on  mule-back  after 
Cattleya  TrianaB,  superb  odontoglossums,  and 
other  varieties.  The  way  lies  through  deep 
gorges  and  over  cloud-capped  mountains  by 
rugged  passes,  often  flood-swept. 

Ibaque  is  a  splendid  centre  for  collectors 
of  the  Cattleya  Trianae ;  and  here  Mr.  Lager 
discovered  the  Epidendrum  Lagerianum,  and 
a  white  variety  of  the  Cattleya  Trianse. 
which  sold  for  £200.  Unfortunately  the 
natives  care  for  nothing  but  white  rum  and 
bull-fighting,  and  it  is  difficult  to  hire  them 
as  orchid-hunters.  The  heat  in  these  valleys, 
too,  is  intense,  even  as  early  as  April,  and 
th-e  collector  can  work  only  two  or  three 
hours  after  dawn.  What  with  bad  food, 
night  exposure,  heavy  dews,  torrential  rains, 
and  mud  often  knee-deep,  the  orchid  hunter's 
lot  is  not  an  enviable  one. 

The  Cattleya  Trianaa  is  found  about  Ibaque 
at  six  thousand  feet  elevation,  and  down  to 
two  thousand  feet.  It  persistently  follows 
the  rivers  ;  and  from  two  to  twenty  plants 
may  be  found  on  one  tree.  Here  the  collector 
either  makes  his  own  packing-cases  from  the 
forest  trees  which  he  fells,  or  else  makes 
crates  out  of  twigs  fastened  with  strips  of 
raw  hide.  The  cases  of  orchids  are  carried 
by  men  or  mules  to  the  nearest  river,  and 
then  rafted  down  rapids  to  the  nearest  port. 

It  is  a  wonderful  sight  to  come  upon  the 
orchid  in  its  home,  running  riot  over  a  forest 
giant,  whose  limbs  and  trunk  may  be  fairly 
blazing  with  fantastic  blooms.  Take  the 
C.  Chocoensis,  which  grows  in  a  narrow  strip 
along  the  Eio  Cauca  in  Colombia,  nourished 
only  by  the  miasmatic  mist  which,  under 
the  great  heat,  rises  from  the  swamps  and 
marshes. 

This  orchid  is  more  than  unusually  diffi- 
cult to  collect,  for  there  are  no  native  villages 
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in  its  habitat,  so  that  labour,  provisions,  and 
transport  are  inordinately  costly.  Moreover, 
the  Cauca  River  is  a  racing  torrent  full  of 
rapids,  and  the  cases  of  plants  must  be 
carried  on  mule-back  across  the  stifling  Cauca 
Yalley  and  the  Western  Cordillera  to  the 
Pacific  coast. 

Often  the  journey  up  the  Magdalena  may 
take  a  fortnight,  and  when  the  collector 
lands,  he  may  take  up  Ids  headquarters  in  a 


bamboo  hut  mounted  high  upon  piles,  and 
walled  and  roofed  with  a  few  leaves  of  the 
Cocos  Butyracea.  In  the  background,  be- 
yond the  tropical  wilderness  of  vines  and 
palms,  the  great  blue  chains  of  the  Cordilleras 
tower  one  above  another.  The  collector 
must  wrestle  with  long  trains  of  stubborn 
mules ;  he  must  wade  or  swim  rivers,  climb 
precipices,  and  lay  the  axe  in  forest  trees 
after   he  has  found  a  "rood    district  where 
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plants  are  abundant  and  show  a  good  strain 
of  varieties.  He  must  also  find  a  small  artny 
of  native  collectors,  who  will  collect,  store, 
and  dry  his  plants,  make  packing-cases,  load 
up  the  mules,  and  begin  the  w^ork  of  trans- 
portation. 

Moreover,  his  savage  helpers  must  be 
taught  what  to  collect  and  how  best  to  go 
to  work.  When  this  lesson  is  learned,  the 
natives  take  two  weeks'  provisions  and  bury 
themselves  in  mountains  and  valleys,  ready 
to  cut  down  all  timber  which  bears  an 
orchid.  When  the  4)lants  are  seen,  the  trees 
are  patiently  felled,  and  the  orchids  packed 
in  string  bags.  Often  enough  the  collector 
himself  is  hopelessly  lost  for  weeks  at  a  time — 
as,  for  example,  in  the  vast  territory  drained 
by  the  Amazon  and  the  Orinoco,  great 
stretches  of  which  are  still  quite  nnexplored. 

But  the  true  orchid-lnniter  forgets  all  his 
troubles  when  the  gorgeous  blooms  star  tlie 
forest  in  his  sight,  and  tnrn  the  twilit  jungle, 
into  an  Aladdin's  Palace  of  opnlent  colour 
and  beauty.  It  is  most  curious,  by  the 
way,  how  orchids  avoid  the  earth.  In  this 
very  country  we  have  been  describing,  one 
may  occasionally  see  the  Odontoglossuni 
Coronarium  as  a  terrestrial  plant,  but  it  will 
tlirow^  out  its  magnificent  flower-spikes  and 
ramble  for  yards  until  it  finds  a  suitable 
tree,  which  it  will  promptly  climb  until  it 
gets  light  and  sun,  and  then  its  terrestrial 
sections  soon  die. 

Ten  or  twelve  years  ago  orchids  were 
much  more  plentiful  and  less  costly  to 
procure  than  is  now  the  case.  Take  the 
beautiful  spring-flowering  Cattleya  Mossiae, 
whose  home  is  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
Central  Cordillera  of  Yenezuela.  Once 
plentiful  and  easy  of  access,  the  native  owners 
of  forest  and  mountain  in  this  region  have 
become  convinced  that  the  "  Flor  de  Mayo." 
as  they  call  this  Cattleya,  is  worth  vastly 
more  than  its  w^eight  in  gold.  The  Indians, 
in  consequence,  throw  all  kinds  of  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  the  collector. 

Mr.  Adolf  A.  Sachse,  one  of  the  ablest  of 
American  orchid-hunters,  has  described  his 
troubles  during  the  long  rainy  season  of  this 
region,  when  the  mountains  are  deluged  and 
almost  inaccessible,  and  the  white  man's  only 
food  are  a  few  bananas,  some  edil)le  roots,  and 
raw  sugar  from  the  sugar-cane.  In  places 
the  tropical  undergrowth  is  so  dense  that 
Lines  have  to  be  hewn  with  the  machete. 

The  successful  collector,  however,  may 
cause  curious  fluctuations  in  the  orchid 
market.  Some  two  or  three  years  ago,  a 
resident  of  the  German  colony  at  Tovar,  in 


New  Granada,  sent  an  almost  unique  plant, 
known  as  the  Masdevallia  Tovarensis,  to  a 
business  friend  in  Manchester,  England  ; 
and  when  it  flowered,  it  was  cut  up  and  the 
fragments  sold  for  large  sums.  Each  pur- 
schaser,  in  due  time,  did  the  same  thing  with 
his  section,  and  a  conventional  price  of  five 
dollars  a  leaf  was  established  for  the  plant. 
An  enterprising  collector,  however,  set  out 
for  Caracas,  and  knew  no  rest  until  he  sent 
home  forty  thousand  plants  of  this  Masde- 
,  vallia,  which  drove  the  price  down  from  five 
dollars  a  leaf  to  twenty-five  cents,  and  gave 
all  orchid -lovers  a  chance  to  acquire  a  very 
beautiful  species  at  a  reasonable  price. 

As  to  the  adventures  of  orchid -hunters, 
there  are  several  quite  classic  instances. 
Foremost  among  these  is  the  case  of  the 
eminent  French  orchid  grower  and  collector, 
M.  Leon  Humblot.  Some  years  ago,  M. 
Ilumblot  was  in  Madagascar  with  his  brother 
and  six  fellow^  Frenchmen,  all  engaged  in 
collecting  bugs  and  beetles,  butterflies,  birds, 
and  orchids.  Humblot  w^as  exploring  an 
unknown  region  when  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  plant  a  charge  of  birdshot  in  a  native 
idol,  whereupon  the  outraged  priests  of  tlie 
tribe  soaked  him  with  oil  and  burned  him 
alive. 

A  less  tragic  case  is  associated  with  the 
lovely  Cypripedium  Spicerianum.  A  Mrs. 
Spicer,  living  at  Wimbledon,  called  upon  a 
firm  of  florists  and  invited  them  to  inspect  a 
wondrous  flower  that  had  suddenly  appeared 
in  her  greenhouse.  The  florists,  after  seeing 
the  plant,  offered  £70  for  it,  and  as  the 
cypripeds  are  easy  to  cultivate,  they  hurried 
along  their  specimen,  dividing  it  rapidly,  and 
selling  the  portions  at  an  enormous  profit. 
There  was  little  clue  to  its  habitat,  though  it 
w^as  surmised  that  this  mysterious  orchid  was 
a  native  of  Assam,  Sikkim,  or  some  other 
Himalayan  State.  All  that  Mrs.  Spicer  knew 
was  that  she  had  received  the  plant  from  her 
son,  who  was  a  tea-planter  on  the  confines  of 
Bhotan. 

With  this  vague  clue,  the  famous  orchid- 
hunter,  Ignace  Forstermann,  was  asked  to  go 
out  to  northern  India  and  find  the  habitat 
of  this  flow^er.  Six  weeks  later,  Forstermann 
was  asking  for  employment  as  overseer  at 
various  tea-plantations  in  Assam  and  con- 
tiguous States ;  and  the  customary  hospitality 
of  Greater  India  did  much  to  hinder  him  in 
his  quest.  Of  course,  there  were  tiger  shoots, 
and  "  shikar  "  generally,  besides  more  social 
functions. 

At  last  he  got  w^ell  on  the  trail  of  the 
lovely  cypriped,.  and   became  great  friends 
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with  young  Mr.  Spicer,  who  told  him  he  had 
come  upon  the  gorgeous  blooms  while  shoot- 
ing on  the  further  side  of  a  river  beyond  the 
British  lines  in  the  independent  territory  of 
Bhutan.  It  was  an  unhealthy  country 
abounding  in  tigers. 

But  Forstermann  left  abruptly  and  plunged 
into  the  wilderness  almost  alone.  Often  his 
strength  failed  him  as  he  waded  waist-deep 


Yet  Forstermann  was  by  no  means  at  the 
end  of  his  troubles.  After  journeying  to 
and  fro  between  the  wilderness  and  the 
nearest  trading-post  and  nearly  meeting  his 
death  two  or  three  times,  he  succeeded  in 
engaging  thirty-two  Bliutia  porters,  half  of 
them  to  carry  rice  for  the  others  along 
mountain  tracks  where  twenty-five  pounds  is 
a  heavy  load.     More  than  once  these  men 
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in  swamps  or  swam  giant  rivers,  or  tried  to 
force  a  way  through  those  steaming  clefts 
that  fall  from  the  vast  Bhutanese  Mountains. 
But  at  last  the  collector  came  upon  a  glade 
liemmed  in  by  rocks,  steep  as  a  wall ;  and 
hei'e,  with  an  exclamation  of  triumph,  he  and 
his  assistants  reached  out  tlieir  bamboo  rakes 
and  dragged  down  masses  of  tlie  su])erb 
orchid  wliicli  had  been  sought  so  long  and  so 
heroically. 


revolted  and  threw  down  tlieir  loads  in  fear 
of  tigers  ;  but  less  than  tln-ee  months  later, 
50,000  plants  of  Cypripedium  Spicerianum 
were  offered  for  sale  at  Stevens'  auction- 
rooms  in  Covent  Garden,  London,  and  the 
monopoly  was  at  an  end. 

There  is  a  somewhat  similar  story  about 
the  famous  Cattleya  Skinneri,  an  ex(juisite 
flower  of  pure  virginal  white.  This  Cattleya 
is  ii  nati^'e   of    Costa    Rica,   where    it   Wc^p 
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originally  discovered  by  some  Jesuit  priests, 
who  promptly  planted  it  all  over  the  roofs  of 
their  churches,  which  it  covered  wdth  lovely, 
spotless  blooms. 

Cattleyas  take  about  five  years  to  reach 
blooming  period  when  they  are  raised  from 
seed,  and  Masdevallias  from  two  to  three 
years.  Some  growers,  instead  of  potting  the 
plants,  fasten  them  on  to  boards  by  means  of 
staples,  or  on  to  strips  of  bark  so  as  to 
imitate  their  natural  way  of  growing  on  the 
trees.  In  the  great  ■  hothouses,  efforts  are 
made  as  far  as  possible  to  reproduce  the  con- 
ditions under  W'hiclt  the  different  varieties 
grow.  Thus  there  may  be  a  Borneo  house 
with  a  temperature  of  90'',  while  in  the 
next  house  the  temperature  may  be  only  55°, 
bscause  the  orchids  there  come  from  the 
highlands  of  Mexico  or  lofty  slopes  of  the 
Cordilleras. 

In  a  third  hothouse  the  air  is  impregnated 
wdth  the  fumes  of  tobacco  to  reproduce  other 
conditions  ;  and  if  the  precious  plants  need 
moss  from  remote  morasses  of  Sumatra  and 
Java,  it  is  forthcoming.  One  great  European 
dealer  receives  2,000,000  plants  a  year  ;  and 
so  great  is  the  uncertainty  about  them  that 
they  are  mostly  sold  at  auction  without  any 


gaarantee.  Opening  the  cases,  by  the  way, 
involves  strange  perils  in  the  way  of  tarantulas, 
scorpions,  stinging  ants,  and  small  poisonous 
snakes  which  may  have  clung  to  the  plant. 

But  your  true  orchid-hunter  has  little 
patience  in  the  hothouse,  where  no  show 
of  orchids,  however  opulent,  impresses  him. 
He  recalls  the  Avild  magnificence  of  these 
parasites  in  their  own  home,  fairly  streaming 
from  the  great  trees  and  setting  the  forest 
ablaze  with  beauty  and  colour.  These  men — 
there  are  not  many  of  them — love  their  work 
for  its  own  sake.  They  bury  themselves, 
often  for  six  months  at  a  time,  in  the  pri- 
meval jungle,  with  the  alligators  and  monkeys, 
parrots  and  panthers,  and  would  rather  track 
the  erratic  Milton ia  Vexillaria  through  the 
Central  Cordillera  than  seek  any  other  treasure 
considered  precious  by  the  rest  of  men ! 

[Author's  Note. — My  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments for  courteous  assistance  are  more 
than  due  to  Mr.  Frederick  Sander,  *'  the 
Orchid  King,"  of  St.  Albans  ;  to  Mr.  John 
Lager,  of  Summit,  New^  Jersey,  U.S.A.  ;  to 
Messrs.  Sachse  and  Massmann,  the  well- 
known  orchid-hunters,  whose  adventures  and 
triumphs  would  fill  a  book.] 
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PEYTON'S    BAG. 


By    G.    B.    LANCASTER. 


ELL,  if  that  isn't 
rotten  luck  I  "  said 
Tony  Lascelles. 
"When  we've  given 
that  fool  Peyton 
the  Chimney,  too ! " 
Walt  growled  his 
disgust  in  his 
throat,  for  it  was 
overstrong  for 
selected  words  ; 
and  Peyton,  w4iom  Tony's  hurried  rising  had 
trampled  into  the  earth,  fell  out  of  the 
tent-opening,  half-clothed,  and  extremely 
wroth. 

"  Stag,"  said  Walt,  in  curt  answer. 
Peyton  swept  the  universe  with  his  glasses  ; 
picked  up  on  tVie  Chimney  hill  that  w^iich 
the     other    men    watched    bare-eyed,    and 
crowed  in  a  child's  delight. 

From  their  feet  the  snow-grass  blew  in 
ruddy  ripples  to  the  birch  bush  that  climbed 
the  steep  hill.  Above  the  bush  were  rounded 
gullies  and  straight-eyed  ravines  and  narrow 
spurs.  Behind  all,  and  crowning  half  the 
earth,  notched  ranges  rose  white  to  the 
flushing  sky — all  to  make  background  for 
one  stag  of  the  fourth  year.  He  stood, 
monstrous  and  tense  witli  life,  on  the  snub 
nose  of  a  bluff,  and  belled  his  challenge  to 
the  wind  and  to  the  sun  that  was  coming  up 
to  listen.  The  antlers  showed  like  naked 
branches  of  a  tree,  and  his  coat  was  sleeked 
with  the  night's  dew. 

"It's  my  beat ! "  Peyton  snatched  his 
things  from  everywhither  in  the  blankest 
confusion.  "  You  said  last  night  that  I 
could  have  the  Chimney.  It's  a  royal,  I 
tell  you.  It's  a  bub-blessed  fourteen-pointer. 
I  counted — an'  we've  never  seen  more  than 
a  ten-tine  before.    I  don't  want  any  breakfast. 

Where's  my " 

"  Oh,  go  slow,  for  Heaven's  sake  !  "  said 
Tony  in  the  wrath  of  a  hunter.  "  You 
won't  hit  a  hill  unless  it's  the  size  of  a 
mountain  if  you  go  losing  your  head  that 
way.  Keep  cool,  can't  you,  you  silly  ass  ? 
Of  course  it's  your  beat.  Who  said  it 
wasn't  ?  And  don't  you  go  shooting  all 
over  the  shop,  Peyton.  A  Mauser's  too 
funny  for  that  kind  of  thing." 

Voppnght,  1909,  by  G.  B.  Lancaster, 


It  was  Peyton's  boast  that  he  liad  shot 
eighteen  men  with  the  identical  carbine 
which  he  was  now  scratching  out  of  its 
case.  That  was  in  the  Boer  war,  and  no 
man  in  New  Zealand  believed  it.  Peyton 
did  not  himself.  But  to  require  of  a  man 
that  he  should  both  make  a  story  and  believe 
it  is  pure  greed. 

Peyton  had  turned  up  at  Mindoorie  Station, 
in  the  county  of  Southland,  some  three 
months  back,  giving  Lane  of  Mindoorie  to 
understand  that  they  were  of  one  blood,  and 
might,  with  mutual  happiness,  be  of  one 
purse  a]so.  He  stuck  hke  a  burr,  and  when 
Walt  and  Tony  Lascelles  agreed  to  take 
their  holiday  together  that  they  might  shoot 
red  deer  in  Otago  Central,  Peyton  offered  to 
go  with  them. 

"  C'ru  yer  shoot  ?"  demanded  Walt  then, 
with  his  teeth  on  an  oiled  rag.  He  was 
trying  to  sluice  some  of  the  rust  off  his 
old  '303  wdth  the  broken  leaf. 

Peyton  was  really  angry. 

"  Haven't  I  told  you  that  I  shot  eighteen 
men ?  " 

"  But  there's  jes'  two  of  us  "  ;  Walt  shook 
his  head  gravely.  "Not  ernuf  meat  fur 
sech  as  you  ter  feed  on.  Reckon  me  an' 
Tony  cud  do  wi'out  all  that  kiUin',  too." 

Peyton  stared  for  a  moment.  Then  he 
descended  to  prayers,  and  so  gained  grudging 
permission  to  help  stalk  some  of  the  roughest 
deer  country  outside  Scotland.  And  Tony, 
after  giving  Walt  his  very  frankest  opinions, 
told  the  men  of  the  whares  that  he  would 
knock  the  eternal  stuffing  out  of  Peyton 
before  he  brought  him  home  again. 

"  You've  heard  him,"  he  said.  "  You've 
heard  him  gassing  about  his  Lyman  sights, 
an'  his  drifts.  Well,  he  won't  gas  much 
when  he  comes  back,  I'm  thinking.  You 
wait." 

But  tlie  fear  of  Tony  had  not  yet  touched 
Peyton  that  bright  morning  in  sight  of  the 
Chimney. 

"  Wind's  bio  win'  up  to  him,  isn't  it  ?  "  he 
cried.      "  From   the   off,  is   it  ?     If   I   go 
straight,    I'll  land   him, 
Which  way  had  I  better 
you  wish   you  were  me, 
mile  off,  isn't  he  ?  " 

in  the  United  States  of  America. 


won't  I  ?  Not  ? 
go,  then  ?  Don't 
Tony  ?     Nearly  a 


m 


"  Strained  with  the  hist  of  slaughter." 


To  the  untrained  eye  it  might  have  been 
a  mile  as  the  crow  flies.  But  the  two  who 
stood  by  knew  that  it  was  a  five-mile  stalk 
over  unkindly  country,  and  that  Peyton  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  face  it.  And  they 
knew  too  that  it  was  impossible  to  say  so. 

Walt  jerked  his  thumb  in  the  direction  of 
a  dimpled  hollow  at  the  bluff-foot.  A  half- 
score  liinds  and  nobbers  were  moving  in  it. 

'*  You  kip  yer  eyes  skinned  as  they  don't 
give  the  alarm.  Come  out  o'  the  bush  quiet 
as  a  wren.  Heavens,  man,  don't  you  go 
goin'  off  wi'out  any  tucker  I  " 


Peyton  swept  cold  meat  and  damper 
into  his  pocket,  scudded  through  the  burnt 
timber  that  began  the  bush,  and  dived  out 
of  sight  like  a  scared  rabbit.  Walt  sat  on 
his  heels  and  mended  the  fire. 

"FU  tell  yer  what  he'll  git,"  he  said. 
"An'  it  ain't  no  heads.  He'll  git  blown 
in  ten  minutes.  An'  then  he'll  git  lost. 
An'  then  he'll  git  scared,  'n  like  enough 
shoot  us  when  we  come  nosin'  him  out. 
What'd  I  let  him  along  fur,  I  wonner  ?  " 

"  So's  we  could  teach  him  things,"  said 
Tony  solemnly. 


PEYTON'S  BA(^. 
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Walt  was  dribbling  tea-dust  into  the 
bubbling  billy.  He  cast  a  swift  upward 
glance  at  the  young,  keen  face.  Then  he 
took  the  billy  off  the  hook. 

"  Spit  it  out,"  he  said.  "  You've  got  some 
devilment  wakin',  Tony.  What  yer  goin'  ter 
do  ?  Foller  up  Peyton  an'  pepper  his 
legs  ?  " 

Tony  flung  one  glance  at  the  branching 
horns  now  stooped  to  earth  as  the  stag  fed. 
And  after,  he  laughed  softly,  reaching  for 
the  tea. 

"  I'm  going  to  get  that  head,"  he  said. 

"Well,"  said  Walt  tolerantly,  "  Peyton '11 
never  sight  it  agin,  o'  course.  But  he'll  be 
rakin'  the  landskip  up  ter  two  thousand.  I 
know  his  breed.  And  he'll  mos'  likely  hit 
yer  'cos  he  won't  be  aimin'  at  yer.  Hev  yer 
thought  o'  that,  Tony  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Tony  Lascelles. 

He  finished  his  breakfast  and  gathered  up 
necessaries  serenely.  Then  he  flung  Walt  a 
caution  as  he  loped  off  down- wind. 

"Mind  you  rag  Peyton  well  when  he 
doesn't  bring  in  the  head.  An'  if  you  give 
me  away,  you'll  smart  for  it." 

The  tasselled  snowgrass  dripped  with  dew, 
and  where  the  sun  drew  up  the  sharp,  fresh 
breath  of  earth  Tony  ran  light  as  a  hare, 
with  something  like  quicksilver  in  his  veins. 

".  .  .  .  And  it's  well  for  me  that  I'm  in 
condition,"  he  said,  tucking  his  rifle  into  his 
armpit.  "  Peyton  will  be  sweating  like 
green  wood  by  now.  Peyton,  my  son,  I'm 
taking  the  long  trail  an'  the  hard  trail,  an' 
then  I'm  going  to  have  you  beat." 

He  crashed  into  the  bush  where  the 
clematis  and  supple-jack  tangle  grew  rife. 
And  half  a  mile  off  the  ends  of  that  tangle 
were  tripping  Peyton  and  casting  him  head- 
long among  the  native  nettle  that  slapped 
fiercely  back  again. 

The  sun  rode  gorgeously  over  the  eastern 
ranges  ;  but  a  tui  had  sighted  him  first  from 
the  swaying  tip  of  a  hundred-foot  birch,  and 
was  already  ringing  her  liquid  notes  down  to 
the  ferns  by  the  waking  creeks. 

Tony  trotted  like  a  mastering  dog  up  the 
ascent  where  it  steepened  and  grew  slippery 
with  mosses  and  the  soft  peat  of  rotting 
tree-boles.  He  swung,  hand  by  hand,  up 
the  vines  dripping  over  the  rocky  frontlets, 
and  walked  with  sure  eye  and  sure  foot  over 
sliding  shingle  with  giddy  depths  below. 
The  bush  was  damp  with  breathless  heat, 
and  once,  when  he  lay  flat  to  cool  his  face 
on  the  moss,  a  wild  sheep  burst  through  the 
undergrowth  with  a  five-year  fleece  on  it.  It 
sprang  away  uphill  as  a  deer  springs,  and 


Tony  rolled  over  to  swear  at  it.  For,  being 
a  sheep,  and  therefore  quite  devoid  of 
sporting  instincts,  it  was  likely  to  run  until 
it  gave  the  alarm  to  the  fourteen-pointer 
where  he  probably  fed  still  on  the  bluff. 

"But  I'm  goin'  to  have  Peyton  beat," 
grunted  Tony,  shaking  his  dripping  head. 
"  I'm  going  to  have  him  beat,  if  it  takes  me 
all  my  life." 

He  crept  out  into  the  open,  and  found  his 
feet  among  the  dried  litter  of  burnt  bush 
which  makes  the  very  nastiest  stalking 
country  in  the  world.  For  in  air  that  is 
absolutely  still  and  clear,  the  snap  of  a  stick 
under  the  boot  rings  like  a  rifle-shot. 

Tony  slid  through  the  rubbish  on  cautious 
heels  and  toes.  His  heart  thumped  against 
his  side,  and  bis  eyes  were  contracted.  For  the 
salt-lick  to  rightward  dazzled,  and  the  flinty 
hog-back  that  sprang  from  it  winked  with  a 
thousand  eyes. 

Over  a  low  hill  he  fell,  suddenly  with  a 
clatter  of  shingle,  on  a  house-party  of  hinds 
and  young  stags  that  had  lately  shed  their 
antlers.  A  big,  moth-eaten  mother  of  the 
herd  sprang  out  and  began  to  cough  at  him, 
her  head  up,  and  her  sHm  feet  striking  loud 
on  the  flint.  Tony  did  not  wait  to  explain. 
He  turned  and  struggled  up  the  naked,  hot 
ridge  behind  him,  in  fear  lest  her  anger 
should  have  disturbed  her  lord  where  he 
browsed. 

From  the  ridge-top  Tony  saw  him — saw 
him  close,  and  dropped  flat  on  the  skyline 
with  the  blood  throbbing  in  his  eyes  and 
murder  in  his  heart. 

" For  I'll  kill  Peyton  if  he  interferes 

now,"  he  said. 

The  stag  fed  slowly  down  the  bluff-side, 
and  the  muscles  rippled  in  sunlight  over  a 
massive  shoulder  and  well-set  ribs.  His 
head  was  purely  perfect.  He  raised  it  once, 
and  Tony  shuddered  in  soul-sick.  But  there 
was  no  alarm  in  the  easy,  powerful  move- 
ments that  brought  him  near — near — and 
nearer. 

In  Tony's  hand  the  rifle  seemed  to  breathe, 
and  Tony  understood  that  its  spirit  also 
strained  with  the  lust  of  slaughter. 

"  He's  mine,"  sobbed  Tony  in  his  throat. 

"  Mine — mine "    And  then  a  dead  stick 

cracked  under  his  elbow. 

The  crack  of  the  rifle  rang  with  it,  and 
before  the  eye  blinked,  the  stag  fled  upward, 
carrying  a  bullet  behind  his  off  shoulder. 

Tony  had  the  lungs  and  the  legs  of  a 
musterer,  and  he  followed  with  tight  lips  and 
wide-blowii  nostrils.  He  had  learnt  that 
concentration  which  thrusts  all  but  the  main 
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issue  aside,  and  he  liad  no  time  for  anger  or 
disgust.  He  took  knoll  and  sharp  descent 
and  smothering  bush-patches  bravely,  and 
his  second  wind  found  him  undistressed  and 
gaining,  inch  by  inch, 

"  I  hit !     ril  swear  I  hit  !     Oh-h-h  !  " 

The  brute  stumbled  to  his  knees,  rose 
again  and  swerved  down  a  long  stone  gully. 
Tony  put  his  whole  mind-power  into  his 
legs. 

"A  hare  runs  half-mile  after  it's  dead," 
he  said.  "  I'm  bound  to  get  another  shot  in 
sooner  or  later,  and  then " 

And  then,  over  ^  spur  a  full  hundred 
chain  nearer  the  stag,  rose  Peyton,  who  fell 
on  his  knees  and  began  pumping  lead  into 
the  valley  after  the  approved  manner  of  a 
slayer  of  men. 

The  black  figure  on  the  knife-edged  spur 
was  to  Tony  Lascelles  like  the  devil  who 
comes  up  through  a  trap-door  in  "  Faust," 
and  Tony  cursed  it  whilst  absolute  despair 
shook  him  on  his  feet.  For,  by  all  the  laws 
which  a  man  of  honour  may  know,  the 
Chimney  and  that  which  moved  upon  it 
belonged  in  this  hour  to  Peyton.     • 

Peyton  splintered  a  rock  and  pushed  in  a 
new  clip  before  he  gave  chase.  But  that  did 
not  matter.  Death  had  charge  of  the  stag, 
and  when  He  took  the  life,  Peyton  would 
unquestionably  take  the  head— and  the  glory. 

"  I  can  prove  it's  mine,"  said  Tony, 
swinging  downward  through  the  shadeless 
glare.     "  Peyton  uses  soft-nosed  bullets.     I 

can  prove "     And  yet  he  knew  that  he 

mu^t  not  prove  it. 

Peyton  had  no  wind,  and  Tony  closed  up 
rapidly,  as  the  stag's  pace  slowed  to  an 
uneven  trot.  But  he  was  yet  half  the  length 
of  the  gully  away,  making  for  the  bush  that 
led  into  the  unknown. 

Down  a  steep,  narrow  gut  Tony  drew  to 
the  lead.  But  he  ran  in  cover  of  matakuri 
and  manuka  that  Peyton  might  not  see. 
That  head  was  his  only  if  Peyton  fell  out. 
And  this  although  he  knew  very  surely  that 
Peyton  had  not  hit. 

Peyton  rolled  down  a  shingle-slope  and 
lay,  sick  and  giddy,  on  the  sun-baked  tussock 
below.  But  the  stag  veered  to  drink  at  a 
puddle  in  a  flax-swamp,  to  leftward,  and  the 
action  pricked  Peyton  forward  on  an  un- 
steady gait.  And  at  tliis  moment  both  men 
would  have  given  all  the  days  of  their  lives 
to  sit  on  those  mighty  branching  horns  and 
saw  them  away  from  the  gleaming  neck. 

"  Plop,  plop ! "  said  Peyton's  rifle  in- 
sistently.    "  Plop  !  Plop  !  Plop  !  " 

"  Always  said  those  Lyman  sights  were  no 


good  for  fast  work,"  murmured  Tony, 
taking  swift  observations  through  the  scrub. 
"  Either  that,  or  the  fellow  can't  shoot  w^orth 
a  tinker's  benediction.  Ah-h  !  Down  again  ! 
Tliat  was  a  good  shot  that  nicked  him.  A 
deuced  good  shot  !  " 

The  end  came  swiftly.  A  slip  scored  a 
wide  track  out  of  the  sheer  bush  some 
hundred  yards  to  northward,  and  on  the  red 
clay  breast  of  it  the  red  deer's  hfe  left  the 
body  with  a  roar  of  defiance. 

Peyton  crawled  up  to  give  thanks  over 
what  remained,  and  Tony  sat  below,  loathing 
all  things  created  and  Peyton  in  particular. 
But  in  time  curiosity  overrode  pride,  and  he 
too  climbed  up  to  locate  the  one  good  shot 
which  had  won  the  game  for  another. 

Peyton  was  proud  beyond  authorised 
conceit,  and  so  self -engrossed  that  he  did  not 
ask  Tony's  business  on  his  beat.  He  put  his 
finger  in  the  little  round  hole  behind  the 
shoulder  and  demanded  praise. 

"  Only  had  two  shots  at  him,"  he  ex- 
plained. "  And  this  one  was  a  clean 
t  h  0  usand  -yard  er . " 

Tony  said  nothing.  There  did  not  appear 
to  be  any  woids  yet  invented  which  would 
fit  the  case. 

" Pity  you've  not  had  the  training 

Pve  had,"  ended  Peyton.  "  And  course  it 
isn't  every  man  even  then  who — er — how 
d'you  get  the  brute's  head  off  ?  " 

Tony  showed,  touching  the  beautiful  thing 
lovingly.  For,  when  all  was  said,  it  was 
still  his  by  his  right  hand's  cunning. 

Peyton  had  not  the  instincts  of  a  gentle- 
man. He  was  purely  and  unrelievedly  a 
bounder,  and  Tony's  senses  were  raw  with 
disgust  before  the  head  was  off  and  set  on 
Peyton's  back,  that  he  might  carry  it  home 
for  the  envy  of  his  fellows. 

The  ground  was  incredibly  rough.  Peyton 
knew  nothing  of  short  cuts,  nor  did  Tony 
enlighten  him  :  the  fresh  breeze  of  morning 
had  forged  the  still  heat  of  noonday. 

In  a  very  little  time  Peyton's  joints  w^ere 
loosed  by  exhaustion,  and  when  he  flagged 
and  fell,  Tony's  scorn  alone  scourged  him  to 
the  labour  again.  Tony  was  getting  such 
small  consolation  out  of  this  as  the  situation 
held,  and  the  joy  of  living  came  back  to  him 
as  Peyton  turned  plum-colour  and  breathed 
with  gasping  mouth. 

The  burdened  man  stumbled,  dropped  the 
stark  thing  from  him,  whimpered. 

"Tony,"  he  said.  "Oh  ...  .  Tony,  do 
carry  it  a  bit !  Please,  Tony.  Just  a  mile. 
Half,  then.  Till  I  get  my  second  wind. 
Please,    old    chap."     He    hesitated     before 
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"'Uh,  Touy,  do  carry  it  u  bit! 
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Tony's  expressionless  face.  "I'll  pay  you 
for  it,"  lie  said. 

"  You  almighty  bounder ! "  said  Tony  in  his 
heart.  But  his  face  did  nofc  change,  and  his 
words  came  levelly.  "You  say  it's  your 
kill,"  he  said.  "  You  say  I've  nothing  to  do 
with  it.  Well,  then,  you'll  lump  it  your- 
self. I've  nothing  to  do  with  your  beastly 
arrangements.  Why  didn't  you  drive  him 
home  first  ?" 

Peyton  had  at  least  learnt  some  kinds  of 
language  in  the  Boer  war.  He  proceeded 
to  prove  this  until  Tony's  desire  for  blows 
shrunk  him  to  penitence.  He  pulled  out  his 
food  and  ate,  muttering  underbreath,  and 
Tony,  opposite,  fed  in  a  stern  silence. 

The  halt  sent  the  sun  well  to  the  westing, 
but  it  did  not  greatly  refresh  Peyton.  He 
staggered  on  with  his  burden,  and  Tony 
noted  that  the  very  marrow  of  the  man  had 
dripped  from  him,  that  his  knees  shook,  that 
he  crowed  in  his  breath. 

A  short  quarter-mile  further  and  the  head 
pitched  on  its  raw  neck  into  the  bracken. 
Tony's  eyes  flooded  with  a  sudden,  glorious 
hope. 

"  Peyton,"  he  cried,  "  are  you  coming 
back  for  this  to-morrow  ?  " 

Peyton  staggered  on  bhndly. 

"  Never  !     I'm  never  coming  back.     Xo." 

"  Peyton  !  Do  you  give  up  all  claim  to 
this  head  ?  " 

"Y— yes!  Don't  talk  of  it.  I  don't 
want  to  think  of  it.     It  makes  me  sick." 

"  Then  I'll  take  it  home  myself,"  said 
Tony  in  solemn  joy. 

It  was  a  simple  thing  now.  So  simple 
that  he  wondered  that  he  had  not  foreseen 
it.  The  matter  could  wait  until  Peyton  left 
Mindoorie,  and  than  all  Southland  men 
should  learn  that  Tony  Lascelles  had  shot 
a  fourteen-pointer  in  Otago  Central. 

With  all  the  strength  and  knack  that  were 
iu  him,  he  heaved  up  the  head  and  trudged 
forward. 

"  You  buoolock  !  "  growled  Peyton,  stumb- 
ling after. 

The  raw  skin  flapped  on  Tony's  neck  and 
the  weight  taxed  his  powerful  muscles  most 
cruelly.  But  he  was  content.  The  head 
was  his.  His  very  own.  And  also,  Peyton 
had  already  carried  it  half  the  distance. 
This  was  a  joy  not  to  be  forgotten  w^hen  all 
should  be  told  in  the  future. 


Haze  of  night  was  on  the  hills  and  firelight 
in  the  tent  when  they  came  to  it.  Tony 
dropped  the  head  by  the  chopping-block  and 
cast  himself  beside  it.  And  his  chest 
laboured  like  an  ungreased  crank,  and  his 
limbs  ached  bitterly. 

Walt  fell  on  his  knees  in  open  admiration, 
and  Peyton,  being  partially  recovered,  thrust 
a  hand  in  his  trouser-pocket  and  held  out 
silver  to  Tony. 

"  Thanks,  Tony,"  he  said.  "  I  don't  know 
how  I'd  have  got  the  thing  back  by  myself. 
A  good  head,  isn't  it,  Walt  ?  Worth  a 
decent  tip,  eh  ?  " 

Peyton  had  been  assorting  moves  for  the 
last  hour.     Tony  was  unprepared. 

"  You  hound  !  "  he  shouted,  and  sent  the 
handful  spinning  into  the  snowgrass.  "  What 
the  blazes " 

Then  Walt  put  his  arms  round  Tony  and 
forced  the  silence  necessary  for  Peyton's 
explanation.     This  was  simple. 

"I  offered  to  pay  Tony  for  carrying  it, 
and  at  first  he  said  he  wouldn't.  But  when 
I  got  done  an'  chucked  it,  he  said  he  would. 
What's  he  making  the  row  about  ?  Didn't 
I  oft'er  him  enough  ?  " 

"  Yer'd  better  not  go  clean  off  yer  head, 
Tony,"  said  Walt  sympathetically.  "  What 
yer  got  ter  say,  now  ?  " 

"  It's  mine— mine  !  He  said  he  gave  up 
all  claim.     Peyton,  you " 

Peyton  stood  with  his  legs  apart,  and  the 
firelight  washing  over  his  little,  mean  face 
and  body. 

"  You  Colonial  fellows  have  queer  ideas  of 
ethics,"  he  observed.  "  No  gentleman  would 
want  to  set  up  a  head  shot  by  another  man. 
And  what  were  you  doin'  on  my  beat,  any- 
way ?  We  call  that  sort  o'  thing  poaching 
at  home." 

Tony  looked  at  the  four  sides  of  the 
thing  and  saw  that  he  was  beaten. 

"You've  as  much^ight  to  it  as  to  your 
eighteen  men,"  he  said.  "  An'  you  can 
put  em  all  in  one  bag.  Let  me  go,  Walt. 
I'm  not  going  to  touch  the  pig.  I 
wouldn't  touch  him  without  —  without  a 
disinfectant.  Oh,  shut  up  that  giggling, 
can't  you  ?  " 

"  What  way  was  yer  goin'  ter  teach  Peyton 
things,  then  ?  "  inquired  Walt,  later. 

But  Tony  Lascelles  gave  not  any  answer 
at  all. 


A   SUNDIAL    STORY. 


By    L.    G.    MOBERLY, 

Author  of  "  Diana''  "Hope,  My  Wife''  ''Angela's  Marriage,"  etc. 


ROSE  tree  dropped 
a  shower  of  crimson 
petals  upon  the 
velvet  grass  that 
surrounded  the  old 
sundial.  No  living 
soul,  not  even  the 
oldest  inhabitant  in 
the  village,  had  any 
distinct  idea  of  the 
•actual  age  of  the  sundial,  nor  how  many 
generations  had  come  and  gone  whilst  it 
marked  the  sun's  journey  across  the  heavens 
from  its  place  in  the  centre  of  the  lower  lawn 
at  Dimshaven  Hall.  It  was  certainly  very  old 
— that  w^as  a  self-evident  fact ;  very  old  and 
very  time-worn  ;  soft  green  moss  had  crept 
about  its  foot,  wind  and  weather  had  done 
their  utmost  to  erase  the  motto  carved  upon 
its  face,  and  in  the  course  of  ages  some  of 
the  stone  had  even  crumbled  away.  Yet 
still  it  stood  upon  the  velvet  grass-plot,  and 
summer  after  summer  the  rose  tree  that  grew 
beside  it  dropped  crimson  petals  at  its  base. 
Wind  and  weather  had  almost  succeeded  in 
working  their  will  upon  the  motto,  for  only 
here  and  there  was  it  possible  to  decipher  a 
letter.  It  would  have  needed  much  guess- 
work to  imagine  the  whole  sentence  correctly, 
if  it  had  not  been  inscribed  in  the  records  of 
Dimshaven  Hall,  that  rested  on  the  lower 
shelf  of  the  library  bookcase. 

The  girl  who  stood  beside  the  sundial,  on 
a  June  morning  long  and  long  ago,  moved 
her  fingers  daintily  along  the  barely  decipher- 
able letters — brushing  away,  as  she  did  so, 
morsels  of  crumbling  stone,  pulling  up  here 
and  there  tiny  pieces  of  vivid  green  moss, 
stopping  sometimes  to  watch  the  rose-petals 
shaken  down  by  the  summer  breeze. 

"  '  I  only  mark  the  happy  hours,'  "  she  said 
slowly,  then  she  lifted  her  head  and  looked 
at  the  man  who  stood  by  her  side.  It  was 
not  necessary  that  she  should  raise  her  head 
very  far  to  look  into  his  face,  for  the  tw^o 
slim  young  figures  were  nearly  equal  in 
height,  and  the  brightly  indignant  eyes  of 
the  one  could  gaze  almost  directly  into  the 
defiant  eyes  of  the  other. 


" '  I— only— mark— the—happy —hours,'  " 
she  repeated  slowly,  and  as  she  spoke  she 
walked  with  leisurely  steps  round  the  sun- 
dial, her  fingers  still  passing  over  the  worn 
lettering.  "  Why  do  you  stand  there  silent 
and  glum,  Ambrose  ?  "  she  added  sharply  the 
next  moment,  when  her  twice-repeated 
reading  of  the  worn  motto  drew  forth  no 
response  from  her  companion.  "  Have  you 
nothing  to  say  ?  Why  do  you  stand  there 
like  a  statue — and  a  cross  statue,  too  ?  " 

"  Because — there  is  nothing  more  to  be 
said,"  he  answered  ;  and  though  his  voice 
shook,  there  was  in  it  a  ring  of  pride  and  of 
indomitable  resolution. 

"  Nothing  more  to  be  said  ?  "  The  girl's 
head,  which  had  been  once  more  bent  towards 
the  sundial,  was  quickly  lifted,  her  angry 
eyes  again  sought  his  defiant  ones :  "  Nothing 
more  to  be  said  ?  l)o  you  mean  that 
this " 

"I  mean— that  this  is — good-bye,"  he 
answered ;  and  when  he  said  the  words,  all 
the  trembling  had  gone  out  of  his  voice,  and 
nothing  was  left  in  it  but  a  certain  grim 
inflexibility  and  indomitable  determination. 
*'  This  is  good-bye,"  he  repeated, 

"  Do  you  mean  that,  really  and  truly  ?  " 
She  spoke  impetuously,  and  over  her  proud 
young  face  there  passed  a  strange  smile. 
"  You  wish  to  say  *  Good-bye'  to  me — to  me, 
Delicia  Dimshaven  ?  " 

The  eyes  of  the  man  beside  her  swept  her 
from  head  to  foot,  and,  perhaps  because  she 
was  very  fair  to  see,  and  he  had  loved  her 
very  dearly,  he  winced  as  his  glance  lingered 
upon  her.  The  straight  folds  of  her  white 
gown  did  not  hide  the  graceful  lines  of  her 
supple  young  form,  the  sunshine  turned  the 
crown  of  her  fair  hair  into  a  halo  of  gold  ; 
her  grey  eyes  with  the  light  of  pride  in  them 
shone  like  two  stars  ;  the  colour  that  came 
and  went  upon  her  lovely  face  set  his  pulses 
throbbing.  The  queenliness  of  her  bearing 
told  of  the  noble  race  from  which  she 
sprang.  For  a  full  moment  he  did  not 
speak;  and  for  that  full  moment  the  girl 
believed  he  was  preparing  to  yield  his  will 
to  hers. 
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But  if  the  Ladj  Delicia  was  proud,  so 
also  was  her  betrothed  husband,  Ambrose 
Mailsham,  and  his  will  was  a  match  and 
more  than  a  match  for  hers  1  And  when  that 
moment  had  drifted  by  in  total  silence,  he 
spoke  gravely  and  quietly,  but  he  spoke  also 
with  the  decision  of  a  man  whose  mind  is 
irrevocably  made  up,  and  who  cannot  be 
turned  from  his  purpose  merely  because  a 
woman  is  beautiful,  and  her  bearing  the 
bearing  of  a  queen. 

"  I  mean  that  I  am  here  to  say  'Good-bye' 
to  you."  These  were  his  words,  not  precisely 
repeating  what  she  had  said,  but  adapting 
them  to  his  purpose.  "  Nothing  else  is  pos- 
sible after  what  you  have  more  than  implied. 
A  man  can  bear  much  from  the  woman  he 
loves,  but  you  have  overstepped  the  limit  of 
my  endurance.  I  can  bear  no  more.  I  do 
not  intend  to  bear  any  more.  This  is  good- 
bye." 

She  laughed — a  low  laugh  whose  tones 
were  very  musical,  very  sweet,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  held  a  note  of  mockery  that 
stung  the  young  lover's  pride  afresh. 

"  Grood-bye — ■  until  —  to-morrow  ?  "  she 
asked,  looking  at  him  through  her  half -closed 
eyelids,  and  then  looking  down  to  brush 
away  a  rose-petal  that  lay  like  a  stain  of 
blood  against  the  whiteness  of  her  gown, 
"or  —  will  it  be  until  the  day  after  to- 
morrow ? "  The  mocking  note  that  had 
sounded  in  her  laughter  rang  also  in  her 
words  ;  there  was  mockery  in  her  grey  eyes 
when  she  opened  them  fully  and  met  his 
stern  gaze  defiantly.  "  Or  perhaps,"  she 
added,  when  still  he  did  not  reply,  "perhaps 
— you  will  even  say  it  for  a  week — for  a 
whole  week." 

"  Delicia,"  he  answered  sharply,  so  sharply 
that  for  an  instant  the  girl  started  and  lost 
some  of  her  composure,  "  I  am  not  jesting. 
I  am  speaking  in  earnest.  This  is  the  end. 
You  have  laughed  at  me  ;  you  have  mocked 
me  ;  you  have  had  your  own  will  entirely — 
since  the  day  when  I  asked  you  to  be  my 
wife.  And  I  bore  it  all,  because  I  knew  that 
you  loved  me.  But — it  was  no  jest  when 
you  taunted  me  last  night  with  marrying  you 
for  your  great  heritage.  You  meant  what 
you  said,  and  in  saying  it  you  have  over- 
stepped the  bounds  of  my  endurance.  I  can 
bear  no  more." 

The  young  man  spoke  with  a  simple 
dignity  which  matched  well  with  his  fair, 
handsome  face  and  dauntless  eyes  ;  matched 
well,  too,  with  his  clean-cut  lips  and  strong 
chin,  that  gave  bis  face  its  look  of  proud 
determination. 


"I  have  come  here  to-day  to  repeat  to  you 
in  words  what  my  letter  said  to  you  this 
morning — unless  you  take  back  the  accusation 
you  made  against  me,  this  is  *  Good-bye.'  " 

At  the  quiet  masterfulness  of  his  voice  all 
her  composure  had  returned  to  her,  and  his 
dictation  of  terms  roused  to  the  full  the  pride 
that  showed  itself  on  her  face  as  on  his. 

"  I  shall  take  back  nothing  ! "  she  said 
impetuously.  "  I  am  not  accustomed  to  being 
ordered  to  say  this  or  to  do  that.  I  shall 
take  back  nothing  !  "  and  as  she  threw  up  her 
head  with  a  proud  gesture,  the  sunbeams 
caught  the  golden  strands  of  her  hair  and 
wove  them  into  a  crown  of  glory. 

"  Then  you  think — you  actually  think  that 
I  am  a  fortune-hunter  ?  That  I,  Ambrose 
Mailsham,  would  stoop  to  marry  a  woman 
for  her  money  and  her  lands,  even  if  she 
were  as  great  and  rich  an  heiress  as  you 
are,  Lady  Delicia  ?  You  really  believe  that 
of  me  ?  " 

"  I  told  you  last  night  what  I  thought," 
the  girl  answered  with  assumed  indifference, 
and  whilst  she  spoke  she  turned  towards  the 
rose  tree  and  snapped  off  a  great  crimson 
blossom  from  its  stalk,  holding  it  against 
her  face  and  looking  over  it  at  her  companion, 
with  still  that  mocking  laughter  in  her  eyes. 
"  I  do  not  change  my  opinions  so  easily." 

"You  said  last  night  that  you  knew  I 
was  marrying  you  because  of  your  title  and 
your  inheritance,"  Ambrose  answered  slowly, 
making  a  great  effort  to  control  his  rising 
anger.  "  You  were  in  a  temper  at  the  time, 
Delicia — that  I  freely  grant ;  but  even  in  a 
temper  you  had  no  right  to  say  such  things 
to  me." 

"  In  a  temper  ?  "  A  flame  of  colour  ran 
over  her  face,  her  eyes  flashed.  "  You 
pretend  to  love  me,  and  yet— you  tell  me 
that  I  was  in  a  temper — I — Delicia  Dims- 
haven  ?     I  think  you  forget " 

"I  forget  nothing,"  the  young  man 
answered  gravely,  as  he  watched  the  haughty 
drawing  up  of  her  graceful  figure,  the 
proud  turn  of  her  head,  the  flash  of  anger 
in  her  eyes.  "  On  the  contrary,  I  remember 
that  you,  my  betrothed  wife,  taunted  me  in 
a  fit  of  temper  with  marrying  you  for  your 
money.  I  am  not  a  rich  man,  Delicia — I  am 
not  ashamed  to  own  it ;  but  you  must  take 
back  the  words  you  said  last  night,  or  this 
is  '  Good-bye.' " 

"  '  Et  puis — lonjour ! ' "  she  quoted,  her 
soft  laugh  ringing  out  across  the  grass  plot, 
startling  the  doves  that  flew  in  and  out  of 
the  dovecote  by  the  wall. 

"No — 'Good-bye,'"  came  thegrave  response. 


"  She  dropped  him  a  mocking  curtsy," 
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"  You  are  pleased  to  take  all  I  say  as  a  jest 
this  afternoon,  but  I  am  in  earnest.  If  you 
do  not  take  back  your  words,  I  shall  go 
away  to-day,  and  never  come  back." 

Perhaps  the  gravity  of  his  tone  arrested 
her  gaiety  at  last,  for  she  looked  at  him 
with  startled  eyes,  and  the  smile  died  away 
from  her  face. 

"  Never  come  back  ?  "  she  said. 
"  Never  come  back,"  he  repeated,  "  unless 
you  write  and  ask   me   to   forgive  you  for 
those  words.     Unless  you  ask   me  to  come 
back  to  you." 

"  AsJc  you  for  forgiveness  ?  ask  you  to 
come  back  ?  "  She  lifted  her  face  proudly  : 
"  Delicia  Dimshaven  is  not  a  beggar.  If  you 
choose  to  go  in  a  tantrum,  you  can  go,  and  I 
do  not  care,  and  I  shall  not  ask  you  to  return. 
I  am  not  the  woman  to  beg  for  any  man's 
favour — not  even  yours." 

And  with  another  flash  of  her  grey  eyes, 
she  first  dropped  him  a  mocking  curtsy,  and 
then  flung  at  his  feet  the  crimson  rose  she 
had  gathered.  He  stooped  to  pick  it  up, 
but  even  though  his  hand  held  the  fragrant 
flower  in  a  close  clasp,  there  was  no  sign  of 
relenting  in  his  face.  Only  he  drew  a  step 
nearer  to  her,  and  for  a  moment  stood  there 
in  silence  watching  how  the  sunlight  made 
golden  gleams  in  her  hair,  how  softly  the 
colour  came  and  went  over  her  beautiful, 
downcast  face. 

"  Then — it  is — good-bye,"  he  said  at  last. 
"  So  be  it,"  she  answered  quickly. 
"And  what  I  said  to  you  just  now^  I 
mean  absolutely.  I  shall  never  come  baok 
unless  you  ask  me  to  forgive  you.  I  have 
not  resigned  my  commission  yet.  If  you  do 
not  call  me  back  to  you,  I  shall  have  sailed 
for  India  before  the  end  of  the  month." 

There  was  no  wavering  in  his  proud  young 
voice  ;  there  was  no  wavering  in  her  proud 
young  face  when  she  uplifted  it  and  once 
again  looked  squarely  into  his  eyes. 

"  I  wish  you  a  good  voyage,"  she  replied, 
and  with  one  hand  she  gathered  her  white 
robe  about  her,  whilst  with  the  other  she 
snapped  another  crimson-hearted  rose  from 
its  stem  and  placed  it  in  her  dress.  "  There 
is  nothing  else  to  be  said."  As  she  spoke, 
she  moved  slowly  away  from  him.  "  We 
understand  each  other  completely,  and — 
this  is  the  end."  Still  she  moved  on  across 
the  grass-plot ;  and  as  she  went,  the  June 
breeze  showered  another  handful  of  crimson 
petals  over  the  whiteness  of  her  gown,  whilst 
her  lover  stood  watching  her  with  eyes 
grown  suddenly  dim  with  pain  and  longing. 
But  because  her  back  was  turned  upon  him. 


she  took  note  neither  of  the  longing  nor 
the  pain,  and  only  when  she  came  to  the 
end  of  the  little  velvet  lawn  did  she  look 
back  once  over  her  shoulder  towards  his 
quiet  form. 

''  Et  puis — tonjour!'"  she  cried,  mockery 
in  the  depths  of  her  shining  grey  eyes, 
mockery  in  the  smile  that  hovered  about  the 
firm  line  of  her  lips,  "  et — puis — honjour !  " 

The  soft  air  carried  the  words  back  to  him 
once  again,  as  the  white  gown  passed  out  of 
his  sight  behind  the  clipped  yew  hedge — as 
his  eyes  lingered  for  the  last  time  upon  the 
gleaming  of  her  hair,  where  the  sunlight 
touched  it  into  gold. 

"  Et  puis — honjour,^''  he  whispered,  as  he 
crushed  in  his  hand  the  crimson  rose  she  had 
flung  down  at  his  feet ;  '*  so — this  is  the  end." 

His  lips  touched  the  bruised  petals  of  the 
rose  he  had  crushed,  and  it  was  tenderly  laid 
between  the  leaves  of  his  pocket-book  before 
he  too  turned  from  the  fragrant  rose  tree 
and  the  moss-grown  sundial  to  walk  across 
the  lawn  through  the  golden  glory  of  that 
June  afternoon  which  would  never  come 
aofain. 


The  days  slipped  one  by  one  away,  the 
weeks  sped  quickly  by,  and  a  girl  with  proud 
grey  eyes  and  sunny  hair  watched  their  going 
with  a  sick  fear  at  her  heart,  and  a  dismay 
which  refused  to  be  gainsaid. 

"  He  will  never  keep  his  word,"  she  said, 
during  the  first  few  of  those  swiftly  passing 
days.  "  He  will  come  back  and  ask  me  to 
forgive  him  ;  he  will  never  be  able  to  keep 
his  word." 

But  the  flying  days  glided  into  flying 
weeks,  and  when  still  her  prophecy  remained 
unfulfilled,  some  of  the  proud  confidence 
died  out  of  her  eyes,  and  the  half-glad,  half- 
scornful  certainty  of  her  smile  faded  away. 

And  when  there  were  only  three  days  left 
before  his  ship  set  sail  lor  the  East ;  when 
she  knew  that  in  three  short  days  he  would 
have  passed  away  from  English  shores,  out 
of  her  sight,  perhaps  out  of  her  ken — 
perhaps,  even — only  this  dread  she  scarcely 
dared  to  breathe  in  the  depths  of  her  own 
soul — perhaps  even  out  of  both  sight  and 
ken  for  ever — then  she  was  seized  by  a 
passion  of  fear,  a  tempest  of  longing  and 
regret. 

xind  in  those  moments  of  regret  and 
passionate  yearning  she  wrote  the  letter  that 
would  bring  him  back  to  her  side  !  All  her 
pride  was  humbled  in  the  dust,  because  of 
the  knocking  at  her  heart  of  that  awful  fear 
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that  her  penitence  had  come  too  late,  that 
her  petition  for  forgiveness  might,  at  this 
eleventh  hour,  fail  of  its  intent.  Yet,  far 
down  in  her  heart,  she  laughed  at  her  own 
fears.    Ambrose  would  forgive  her !   Nothing 


'As  she  walked  down  the  lane  of  peop 


she  could  do  would  be  too  heinous,  too  terrible, 
to  put  her  beyond  the  reach  of  his  forgiveness. 
His  love  would  never  fail  her ;  she  was  as 
sure  of  it  as  of  her  own  beauty,  her  ow^n 
pride,  that,  until  now,  nothing  had  ever  been 
able  to  conquer. 

Until  now  ?     But  now  all  was  changed, 


and  the  letter  that  left  Dimshaven  Hall  on  a 
fair  evening  at  the  close  of  June  was  WTitten 
in  words  of  deepest  humility,  blistered  and 
stained  with  tears.  And  the  girl  wdio  wrote 
the  letter— the  proud  young  owner  of  all  the 
vast  acres  of  land  that  lay 
about  the  Hall — the  girl 
who  ruled  in  her  own  right 
over  countless  hamlets  and 
villages,  farms  and  scattered 
cottages  ;  the  girl  who  in 
all  her  life  had  never  been 
known  to  stoop  her  proud 
young  head  before  any 
living  being,  spent  the 
hours  of  suspense  that  came 
after  the  sending  of  her 
letter  as  any  other  girl 
might  have  spent  them. 
To  sit  still  within  the  liouse 
was  impossible,  to  rest  w-as 
out  of  the  question  ;  she 
wandered  over  her  own 
great  park — distrait,  rest- 
less, anxious,  worn  with  the 
consuming  anguish  of  hope 
deferred,  waiting — waiting 
— waiting  for  the  reply  that 
never  came.  In  the  golden 
afternoons  she  watched  by 
the  gate  through  which  her 
lover  had  always  come  to 
her,  telling  herself  that  she 
had  been  foolish  to  expect 
a  letter  !  Ambrose  would 
come  to  her  himself,  to 
bring  her  his  ansAver  with 
his  own  lips  :  Ambrose 
would  not  delay  a  moment 
in  his  haste  to  tell  her  he 
forgave,  in  his  longing  to 
be  at  peace  with  her  again. 
Ambrose     would     come — 

would  come 

But  the  golden  after- 
iioons  faded  into  fragrant 
June  nights  ;  and  the  short 
nights  passed  quickly  again 
into  radiant  summer  days  ; 
but  Ambrose  did  not  come, 
and  no  letter  came  in 
answer  to  that  penitent 
letter  she  had  written  with  tears  and  in 
bitterness  of  heart. 

And  the  day  when  his  ship  should  sail 
to  the  East  came  and  went,  yet  no  word 
from  him  reached  the  girl ;  and  because 
her  pride  w^as  broken,  her  heart  broke  as 
well,   in    thcce    rose-sc(!nt(3(l  days  of  June  ; 
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and  slie  said  to  herself  in  the  anguish  of 
her  sonl — 

"  I  wrote  to  him  too  late.  I  have  deserved 
it  all.  I  was  wrong — wrong  from  beginning 
to  end  in  my  wicked  pride — and  now  that 
my  punishment  has  come,  I  will  bear  it  as  he 
would  have  me  bear  it.  If  he  wishes  me  to 
do  it,  I  will  live  my  life  without  him,  but  I 
shall  never  forget ;  no — I  shall  never  forget ! " 


The  man  who  was  making  his  slow  pro- 
gress up  the  wide  staircase  of  Lady  lienster's 
house  on  a  June  evening  two  years  ago, 
looked  about  him  with  eyes  in  which  there 
was  a  certain  mingling  of  bewilderment  and 
surprise.  It  was  so  long,  so  very  long,  since 
he  had  taken  any  part  in  Society  functions — 
indeed,  since  he  had  been  in  touch  with 
civilisation  at  all — that  it  was  not  wonderful 
if  his  glance  was  sometimes  a  little  dazed  as 
it  fell  on  the  profuse  floral  decorations,  the 
radiant  electric  light,  the  gorgeous  gowns  of 
the  smart  folk  who  jostled  and  pushed  one 
another  in  their  efforts  to  reach  their  hostess 
at  the  top  of  the  staircase.  The  old  man — 
for  he  was  an  old  man,  despite  his  upright 
bearing  and  keen  blue  eyes — felt  strangely 
lost  amongst  the  gay  throng  ;  for  nearly 
forty  years  had  passed  over  his  head  since  he 
last  took  part  in  a  big  London  reception — 
indeed,  since  he  last  entered  a  London 
drawing-room  at  all.  His  instinct  would 
have  led  him  to  creep  into  the  nearest  corner, 
and  from  there  watch  the  shifting  scene  and 
try  to  readjust  himself  to  his  surroundings. 
But  Sir  Ambrose  Mailsham's  was  a  name 
too  well  known  and  too  much  revered  in 
every  corner  of  the  Empire  to  make  it  possible 
that  Sir  Ambrose  himself  should  lurk  in 
corners  or  hide  his  light  under  a  bushel,  and 
five  minutes  after  he  had  reached  his  hostess's 
side,  he  found  himself  in  the  circle  of  a  crowd 
of  men  and  women  all  eager  to  speak  to  the 
great  man  and  to  hear  his  quiet  talk  of  the 
corner  of  the  world  which  he  had  first 
explored,  and  then  governed  for  England. 
He  was  in  the  act  of  answering  a  question 
put  to  him  by  a  rising  young  diplomatist, 
when  his  words  were  suddenly  checked,  and 
the  young  man,  glancing  into  the  old  man's 
face,  saw  a  startled  look  spring  into  his  blue 
eyes,  heard  him  draw  in  his  breath  with  a 
quick  gasp  of  surprise  or  dismay. 

"  Who — who  is  that  ?  "  he  said,  breaking 
off  the  thread  of  his  discourse  and  touching 
the  arm  of  the  diplomatist  with  a  hand 
which  shook — ■'  the  tall  girl,  across  the  room, 
in  white,  with  crimson  roses  in  her  hand  ?  " 


The  young  man's  glance  followed  the 
speaker's  and  rested  upon  the  face  of  a  girl 
—straight  and  tall  and  very  fair.  Her  grey 
eyes  looked  squarely  out  upon  the  world,  her 
colouring  was  fresh  and  exquisite  as  the 
colour  of  briar  roses  in  June,  and  her  hair 
gleamed  in  the  light  of  the  electric  lights  till 
it  seemed  as  though  she  wore  a  golden  halo. 

"  That,"  the  young  man  answered,  "  is 
said  to  be  the  loveliest  debutante  of  the  year  : 
Lady  Delicia  Barton." 

"Lady — Delicia?"  the  old  man's  voice 
trembled. 

"  Yes  ;  she  is  a  daughter  of  Lord  Cram- 
stoke,  and  a  granddaughter  of  another 
famous  beauty.  Lady  Delicia  Stanton.  Her 
grandmother  has  brought  her  here  to-night. 
The  grandmother  is  the  widow  of  Mr. 
Rodney  Stanton,  and  was  a  great  heiress  in 
her  own  right,  as  Lady  Delicia  Dimshaven. 
Her  son  inherits  the  Dimshaven  title— the 
girl  is  her  daughter's  child.  There  she  is — 
and,  by  Jove  !  in  my  opinion  she  runs  her 
granddaughter  pretty  close,  even  now  !  " 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  ears  of  his 
listener  had  grasped  the  meaning  of  all  that 
the  young  man  said  ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
Sir  Ambrose's  eyes  did  not  fail  to  see  the  tall 
and  beautiful  lady,  for  whom  a  little  lane  of 
guests  had  parted,  as  she  walked  down  the 
crowded  room.  Time  and  sorrow  had  softened 
the  face  that  had  been  so  proud  when  he 
saw  it  last  by  the  sundial  in  the  garden  ; 
pride  was  no  longer  its  predominating  char- 
acteristic, and  there  was  no  mockery  now  in 
the  deep-set  eyes  or  winning  smile.  The 
hair  which,  on  that  long  past  day,  had  shone 
golden  in  the  sunlight,  was  white  now — 
snowy  white— and,  piled  softly  about  her 
shapely  head,  made  a  fitting  frame  for  her 
face,  that  still  wore  the  dainty  colouring 
which  long  ago  had  made  her  lover  think  of 
apple  blossoms  in  spring. 

His  eyes  watched  h^  hungrily  as  she 
walked  down  the  lane  of  people  towards  him, 
the  sweeping  folds  of  her  black  velvet  gown 
falling  round  her  in  heavy,  graceful  folds, 
crimson  roses  at  her  breast,  crimson  roses  in 
her  hand. 

And  then — she  saw  him  !  The  eyes  that 
had  not  met  for  over  forty  years  met  again, 
and  over  Lady  Delicia's  delicate  old  face 
there  swept  a  flood  of  colour  that  made  it  all 
at  once  look  young  as  a  girl's  once  more. 

"  Delicia  !  "  he  whispered,  taking  her  out- 
stretched hand,  and   forgetting   everything 
about  him  in  his  surprise,  realising  nothing 
except  her  gracious  presence.     "  Delicia  !  " 
More  self-possessed  than  he,  she  put  her 


^'■'■Et  puis — bonsoir/'  she  said.' 


hand  throngli  liis  arm,  and  led  him  gently 
away  from  the  crowded  rooms  into  a  con- 
servatory that  was  very  quiet  and  very 
fragrant  with  the  sweetness  of  roses  and 
heliotrope. 

Then  she  dropped  his  arm  and  looked 
into  his  face,  a  sudden  gleam  in  her  eyes  of 
the  old  mockery,  tlie  old  pride  ! 

''  You  have  remembered,"  she  said,  "  after 
forty  years  ?  " 

"  I  have  never  forgotten,"  he  answered. 
"I  never  forgot — I  never  changed.  You 
nmst  forgive  me  for  calling  you  by  the  old 
name  ;  but  to  me  you  are  always  Delicia — 
just  Delicia." 

The  tenderness  in  his  voice  sent  a  flame  of 
colour  into  her  face  again,  but  she  said 
gravely,  almost  sternly — 

"  But  my  letter  ?  You  did  not  answer 
my  letter.  You  let  me — break  my  heart — 
waiting— waiting — for  what  never  came  ! 
Ah  !  it  is  over  now."  8he  raised  her  hand 
to  prevent  his  replying,  and  she  even  lauglied. 


a  soft,  low  laugh.     "It  was  all  over  long 
ago  ;  but,  none  the  less,  you  were  cruel." 

"  Wait,  Delicia  !  "  he  cried,  the  impetuosity 
of  youth  in  his  voice,  in  his  eyes  ;  "  wait  till 
you  have  heard,  till  you  have  seen."  Wliilst 
he  spoke,  whilst  her  eyes  watclied  him 
intently,  he  took  from  his  pocket  a  long  note- 
book, and  from  between  its  leaves  drew  out 
an  envelope,  yellow  with  age,  and  bearing  a 
stamp  of  a  year  long  past.  In  silence  he  laid 
the  letter  in  her  hand,  but  when  she  started 
and  would  have  spoken,  he  said  gently^ — 

"  That  letter  reached  me  only  yesterday." 

"  Only  yesterday  ?  "  her  voice  faltered, 
her  eyes  grew  dim.  "  Only  yesterday  ?  And 
it  w^as  posted  to  you  forty  years  ago.  Forty 
years  ago,  Ambrose  ;  and  it  reached  you  only 
yesterday  !  " 

"Only  yesterday,"  he  repeated  gravely. 
"It  is  a  strange  story.  It  came  to  me 
enclosed  in  a  letter  from  a  man  whose  name 
is  quite  unknown  to  me,  living  in  the  heart 
of  Australia.     He  said   that  he  had  found 
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this  letter  of  mine  tigbtlj  wedged  into  tlie 
pages  of  a  newspaper  which  had  been  posted 
to  his  father  years  and  years  ago,  which  had 
for  some  unexplained  reason  remained  un- 
opened, and  which  he  had  unfastened  out  of 
a  faint  curiosity  to  read  the  news  in  a  paper 
of  forty  years  back.  And  there,  folded  away 
amongst  its  leaves,  was  this  letter.  Delicia, 
it  only  came  to  me  yesterday,  and 
to-day " 

"  To-day  " — she  spoke  with  an  attempt  at 
lightness  which  was  not  altogether  successful 
— "  to-day  you  find  me  the  chaperon  of  a 
granddaughter  ;  you  find  me  old,  and  white- 
haired,  and  worn  out,  with  the  past " 

"With  the  past  forgotten  ?  "  he  questioned, 
drawing  nearer  to  her,  and  looking  deep  into 
her  eyes.  "  Is  it  all  forgotten,  Delicia  ?  Did 
you  love  the  man  you  married  ?  Did  he  put 
me  out  of  your  mind  for  ever  ?  " 

Her  eyes  had  dropped  before  the  look  that 
had  leapt  into  his,  but  they  were  lifted 
bravely  again  now. 

'*  I  married  a  good  man,"  she  said,  "and 
I  cared  for  him,  and  respected  him,  and  did 
my  utmost  to  be  a  good  wife.     But " 

"  But " 

"  xih,  Ambrose,  I  was  obliged  to  marry," 
she  said  suddenly,  throwing  out  her  hands 
towards  him.  "  I  could  not  leave  my '  goodly 
heritage'  to  fall  into  alien  hands.  I  was 
obliged  to  marry,  but  my  husband  died 
many  years  ago." 

"  You  have  not  forgotten  ?  "  he  whispered  ; 
and  now  he  stood  so  close  to  her  that  his 
lips  could  nearly  touch  the  soft  crown  of  her 
snow-white  hair.  "  You  remember  the  sun- 
dial, and  the  crimson  rose  tree,  and  the 
motto  which  your  fingers  pointed  out  ?  " 

"  '  I  only  mark  the  happy  hours,' "  she 
whispered  ;  and  now  his  arm  was  drawing 
her  more  closely    to    him.      "The    happy 


hours,"  she  said  again,  and  this  time  a  laugh 
that  was  half  a  sob  broke  from  her.  "  But 
happy  hours  are  for  young  lovers ;  we  are  too 

old  to—to " 

"  Too  old  ?  "  He  lifted  her  face  tenderly 
with  his  hand  and  looked  into  her  eyes 
again.  "  Too  old  .?  "  A  triumphant  laugh 
escaped  him.  "  Here  is  your  letter,  sweet- 
heart, asking  me  to  forgive  you  and  to  come 
back.  And — I — have — come — back,  to  you 
—at  last  !  " 

Round  the  sundial  on  the  velvet  patch  of 
lawn  a  rose  tree  showered  its  crimson 
petals.  A  golden  sunset  wove  a  veil  of  light 
above  the  elms  in  the  park,  where  the  rooks 
wheeled  slowly,  with  soft,  mellow  ca wings. 
The  summer  air  was  fragrant  with  the  scent 
of  roses,  sweet  with  the  sweetness  of  new- 
mown  hay.  If  the  man  and  woman  who 
moved  away  from  the  grey  old  sundial  were 
no  longer  young,  their  faces  shone  with  a 
happiness  that  age  could  never  touch  nor 
destroy. 

Lady  Delicia  carried  a  spray  of  crimson 
roses  ;  Sir  Ambrose,  her  husband,  held  a  rose 
of  the  same  deep  hue  in  his  hand. 

"  We  are  too  old  to  be  so  happy,"  she  said 
gently,  but  her  laugh  of  joy  contradicted  her 
words. 

" Too  old  ? "  he  laughed,  in  answer.  " Never 
too  old  for  love  and  happiness,  my  sweet. 
All  the  hours  we  mark  will  be  happy  ones, 
whilst  you  and  I  are  together." 

Her  hand  touched  his  arm,  their  lips  met, 
and  then  they  slowly  walked  away  across  the 
grass-plot  in  the  golden  light  of  evening. 

"Always  happy  whilst  we  are  together," 
he  repeated. 

"  Et  puis — lon^oir^^  she  said,  a  sndle  on 
her  face,  a  mistiness  \i\  her  eyes,  "  et  puis — 
honsoiry 
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f\  YOUTH,  beside  thy  silver- springing  fountain, 
^    In  sight  and  hearing  of  thy  father's  cot, 
These  and  the  morning  woods,  the  lonely  mountain, 
These  are  thy  peace,  although  thou  know'st  it  not. 
Wander  not  yet  where  noon's  unpitying  glare 
Beats  down  the  toilers  in  the  city  bare ; 
Forsake  not  yet,  not  yet,  the  homely  plot, 
O  Youth,  beside  thy  silver-springing  fountain. 

HENRY    NEWBOLT. 


THE     SUN-GAZER. 

By    CHAELES    G.    D.    ROBERTS. 


0  Jim  Horner  it 
seemed  as  if  the 
great,  white-headed 
eagle  was  in  some 
way  the  uttered 
word  of  the  moun- 
tain and  the  lake — 
of  the  lofty,  solitary, 
granite  -  crested 
peak,  and  of  the 
deep,  solitary  water 
at  its  base.  As  his  canoe  raced  down  the 
last  mad  rapid,  and  seemed  to  snatch  breath 
again  as  it  floated  out  upon  the  still  water  of 
the  lake,  Jim  would  rest  his  paddle  across 
the  gunwales  and  look  upward  expectantly. 
First  his  keen,  far-sighted,  grey  eyes  would 
sweep  the  blue  arc  of  sky,  in  search  of  the 
slow  circling  of  wide,  motionless  wings. 
Then,  if  the  blue  was  empty  of  this  far 
shape,  his  glance  would  range  at  once  to  a 
dead  pine  standing  sole  on  a  naked  and 
splintered  shoulder  of  the  mountain,  which 
he  knew  as  "  Old  Baldy."  There  he  was 
almost  sure  to  see  the  great  bird  sitting, 
motionless  and  majestic,  staring  at  the  sun. 
Floating  idly  and  smoking,  resting  after  his 
long  battle  with  the  rapids,  he  would  watch, 
till  the  immensity  and  the  solitude  would 
creep  in  upon  his  spirit  and  oppress  him. 
Then,  at  last,  a  shrill  yelp,  far-off,  and  faint 
but  sinister,  would  come  from  the  pine-top  ; 
and  the  eagle,  launching  himself  on  open 
wings  from  his  perch,  would  either  wheel 
upward  into  the  blue,  or  flap  away  over  the 
serried  fir-tops  to  some  ravine  in  the  cliffs 
that  hid  his  nest. 

One  day,  when  Jim  came  down  the  river 
and  stopped,  as  usual,  to  look  for  the  great 
bird,  he  scanned  in  vain  both  sky  and  cliff- 
side.  At  last  he  gave  up  the  search  and 
paddled  on  down  the  lake  with  a  sense  of 
loss.  Something  had  vanished  from  the 
splendour  of  the  solitude.  But  presently  he 
heard,  close  overhead,  the  beat  and  whistle 
of  vast  wings,  and  looking  up,  he  saw  the 
eagle  passing  above  him,  flying  so  low  that 
he  could  catch  the  hard,  unwinking,  tameless 
stare  of  its  black  and  golden  eyes  as  they 
looked  down  upon  him  with  a  sort  of  inscrut- 
able challenge.     He  noted  also  a  peculiarity 


which  he  had  never  seen  in  any  other  eagle. 
This  one  had  a  streak  of  almost  black 
feathers  immediately  over  its  left  eye,  giving 
it  a  heavy  and  sinister  eyebrow.  The  bird 
carried  in  the  clutch  of  its  talons  a  big,  glis- 
tening lake  trout,  probably  snatched  from 
the  fish-hawk  ;  and  Jim  was  able  to  take 
note  of  the  very  set  of  its  pinion-feathers  as 
the  wind  hummed  in  their  tense  webs.  Fly- 
ing with  a  massive  power  quite  unlike  the 
ease  of  his  soaring,  the  eagle  mounted 
gradually  up  the  steep,  passed  the  rocky 
shoulder  with  its  watch-tower  pine,  and 
disappeared  over  the  edge  of  a  ledge  which 
looked  to  Horner  like  a  mere  scratch  across 
the  face  of  the  mountain. 

"  There's  where  his  nest  is,  sure  !  "  mut- 
tered Horner  to  himself.  And  remembering 
that  cold  challenge  in  the  bird's  yellow  stare, 
he  suddenly  decided  that  he  wanted  to  see  an 
eagle's  nest.  He  had  plenty  of  time.  He 
was  in  no  particular;  hurry  to  get  back  to  the 
settlement  and  the  gossip  of  the  cross-roads 
store.  He  turned  his  canoe  to  land,  lifted 
her  out  and  hid  her  in  the  bushes,  and  struck 
back  straight  for  the  face  of  "  Old  Baldy." 

The  lower  slope  was  difficult  to  climb,  a 
tangle  of  tumbled  boulders  and  fallen  trunks, 
mantled  in  the  soundless  gloom  of  the  fir- 
forest.  Skilled  woodsman  though  he  was, 
Horner's  progress  was  so  slow,  and  the  wind- 
less heat  became  so  oppressive  to  his  im- 
patience, that  he  was  beginning  to  think  of 
giving  up  the  idle  venture,  when  suddenly  he 
came  face  to  face  with  a  perpendicular  and 
impassable  wall  of  cliff.  This  curt  arrest 
to  his  progress  was  just  what  was  needed  to 
stiffen  his  wavering  resolution.  He  under- 
stood the  defiance  w^hich  his  ready  fancy 
had  read  in  the  stare  of  the  eagle.  "Well, 
he  had  accepted  the  challenge.  He  would 
not  be  baflled  by  a  rock.  If  he  could  not 
climb  over  it,  he  would  go  round  it ;  but 
he  would  find  the  nest. 

With  an  obstinate  look  in  his  eyes,  Horner 
began  to  work  his  way  along  the  foot  of  the 
cliff  towards  the  right.  Taking  advantage  of 
every  inch  of  ascent  that  he  could  gain,  he 
at  last  found,  to  his  satisfaction,  that  he  had 
made  sufficient  height  to  clear  the  gloom  of 
the  woods.   As  he  looked  out  over  their  tops, 
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a  light  breeze  cooled  his  wet  forehead,  and 
he  pressed  on  with  fresh  vigour.  Presently 
the  slope  grew  a  trifle  easier,  the  foothold 
surer,  and  he  mounted  more  rapidly.  The 
steely  lake,  and  the  rough-ridged,  black- 
green  sea  of  the  fir-tops  began  to  unroll 
below  him.  At  last  he  rounded  an  elbow  of 
the  steep,  and  there  before  him,  upthrust 
perhaps  a  hundred  feet  above  his  head,  stood 
the  outlying  shoulder  of  rock,  crowned  with 
its  dead  pine,  on  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  see  the  eagle  sitting.  Even  as  he  looked, 
motionless,  there, came  a  rushing  of  great 
wings  ;  and  suddenly  there  was  the  eagle 
himself,  erect  on  his  high  perch,  and  staring, 
as  it  seemed  to  Horner,  straight  into  the 
sun. 

When  Horner  resumed  his  climbing,  the 
great  bird  turned  his  head  and  gazed  down 
upon  him  with  an  ironic  fixity  which  betrayed 
neither  dread  nor  wonder.  Concluding  that 
the  nest  would  be  lying  somewhere  within 
view  of  its  owner's  watch-tower,  Horner  now 
turned  his  efforts  towards  reaching  the  dead 
pine.  With  infinite  difficulty,  and  with  a 
few  bruises  to  arm  and  leg,  he  managed  to 
cross  the  jagged  crevice  which  partly  sepa- 
rated the  jutting  rock-pier  from  the  main 
face  of  the  cliff.  Then,  laboriously  and 
doggedly,  he  dragged  himself  up  the  splin- 
tered slope,  still  being  forced  around  to  the 
right,  till  there  fell  away  below  him  a  gulf 
into  which  it  was  not  good  for  the  nervous 
to  look.  Feeling  that  a  fate  very  different 
from  that  of  Lot's  wife  might  be  his  if  he 
should  let  himself  look  back  too  indiscreetly, 
he  kept  his  eyes  upon  the  lofty  goal  and 
pressed  on  upwards  with  a  haste  that  now 
grew  a  trifle  feverish.  It  began  to  seem  to 
him  that  the  irony  of  the  eagle's  changeless 
stare  might  perhaps  not  be  unjustified. 

Not  till  Horner  had  conquered  the  steep 
and,  panting  but  elated,  gained  the  very  foot 
of  the  pine,  did  the  eagle  stir.  Then, 
spreading  his  wings  with  a  slow  disdain,  as 
if  not  dread  but  aversion  to  this  unbidden 
visitor  bade  him  go,  he  launched  himself  on 
a  long,  splendid  sweep  over  the  gulf,  and 
then  mounted  on  a  spacious  spiral  to  his 
inaccessible  outlook  in  the  blue.  Leaning 
against  the  bleached  and  scarred  trunk  of 
the  pine,  Horner  watched  this  majestic  de- 
parture for  some  minutes,  recovering  his 
breath  and  drinking  deep  the  cool  and 
vibrant  air.  Then  he  turned  and  scanned 
the  face  of  the  mountain. 

There  it  lay,  in  full  view — the  nest  which 
he  had  climbed  so  far  to  find.  It  was  not 
more  than  a  hundred  yards  away.     Yet,  at 


first  sight,  it  seemed  hopelessly  out  of  reach. 
The  chasm  separating  the  ledge  on  which  it 
clung  from  the  outlying  rock  of  the  pine  was 
not  more  than  twenty  feet  across  ;  but  its 
bottom  was  apparently  somewhere  in  the 
roots  of  the  mountain.  There  was  no  way 
of  passing  it  at  this  point.  But  Horner  had 
a  faith  that  there  was  a  way  to  be  found 
over  or  around  every  obstacle  in  the  world, 
if  only  one  kept  on  looking  for  it  resolutely 
enough.  To  keep  on  looking  for  a  path  to 
the  eagle's  nest,  he  struggled  onward,  around 
the  outer  slope  of  the  buttress,  down  a  ragged 
incline,  and  across  a  narrow  and  dizzy 
"  saddle-back,"  which  brought  him  presently 
upon  another  angle  of  the  steep,  facing  south- 
east. Clinging  with  his  toes  and  one  hand, 
while  he  wiped  his  dripping  forehead  with 
his  sleeve,  he  looked  up — and  saw  the  whole 
height  of  the  mountain,  unbroken  and 
daunting,  stretched  skyward  above  him. 

But  to  Horner  the  solemn  sight  was  not 
daunting  in  the  least. 

"  Glee ! "  he  exclaimed,  grinning  with 
satisfaction.  "  I  hev  circumvented  that  there 
crevice,  sure's  death  !  " 

Of  the  world  below  he  had  now  a  view 
that  was  almost  overpoweringly  unrestricted ; 
but  of  the  mountain,  and  his  scene  of  opera- 
tions, he  could  see  only  the  stretch  directly 
above  him.  A  little  calculation  convinced 
him,  however,  that  all  he  had  to  do  was  to 
keep  straight  on  up  for  perhaps  a  hundred 
and  fifty  feet,  then,  as  soon  as  the  slope 
would  permit,  w^ork  around  to  his  left,  and 
descend  upon  the  nest  from  above.  In- 
cidentally, he  made  up  his  mind  that  his 
return  journey  should  be  made  by  another 
face  of  the  mountain — any  other,  rather  than 
that  by  which  he  had  rashly  elected  to  come. 

It  seemed  to  Horner  like  a  mile,  that  last 
hundred  and  fifty  feet ;  but  at  last  he 
calculated  that  he  had  gained  enough  in 
height.  At  the  sa^me  time  he  felt  the  slope 
grow  easier.  Making  his  way  towards  the 
left,  he  came  upon  a  narrow  ledge,  along 
which  he  could  move  easily  sidewise,  by 
clinging  to  the  rock.  Presently  it  widened 
to  a  path  by  which  he  could  walk  almost  at 
ease,  with  the  wide,  wild  solitude,  dark  green 
laced  with  silver  watercourses,  spread  like  a 
stupendous  amphitheatre  far  below  him.  It 
was  the  wilderness  which  he  knew  so  well  in 
detail,  yet  had  never  before  seen  as  a  whole  ; 
and  the  sight,  for  a  few  moments,  held  him 
in  a  kind  of  awed  surprise.  W^hen  he  tore 
his  gaze  free  from  the  majestic  spectacle, 
there,  some  ten  or  twelve  yards  below  hi^ 
feet,  he  saw  the  object  of  his  quest, 
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It  was  nothing  mncli  to  boast  of  in  the 
way  of  architecture,  this  nest  of  the  Kings  of 
the  Air — a  mere  cart-load  of  sticks  and  bark 
and  coarse  grass,  apparently  tumbled  at 
haphazard  upon  the  narrow  ledge.  But  in 
fact  its  foundations  were  so  skilfully  wedged 
into  the  crevices  of  the  rock,  its  structure 
was  so  cunningly  interwoven,  that  the  fiercest 
winds  which  scourged  that  lofty  seat  were 
powerless  against  it.  It  was  a  secure  throne, 
no  matter  what  tempests  might  rage  around 
it. 

Sitting  half  e];ect  on  the  nest  were  two 
eaglets,  almost  full  grown,  and  so  nearly  full 
feathered  that  Horner  wondered  why  they 
did  not  take  wing  at  his  approach.  He  did 
not  know  that  the  period  of  helplessness 
with  these  younglings  of  royal  birth  lasted 
even  after  they  looked  as  big  and  well  able 
to  take  care  of  themselves  as  their  parents. 
It  was  a  surprise  to  him,  also,  to  see  that 
they  were  quite  unlike  their  parents  in  colour, 
being  black  all  over  from  head  to  tail,  instead 
of  a  rich  brown  with  snow-white  head,  neck, 
and  tail.  As  he  stared,  he  slowly  realised 
that  the  mystery  of  the  rare  "  black  eagle  " 
was  explained.  He  had  seen  one,  once, 
flying  heavily  just  above  the  tree-tops,  and 
imagined  it  a  discovery  of  his  own.  But 
now  he  reached  the  just  conclusion,  that  it 
had  been  merely  a  youngster  in  its  first 
plumage. 

As  he  stared,  the  two  young  birds  returned 
his  gaze  with  interest,  watching  him  with 
steady,  yellow,  undaunted  eyes  from  under 
their  flat,  fierce  brows  ;  with  high-shouldered 
wings  half  raised,  they  appeared  quite  ready 
to  resent  any  familiarity  which  the  strange 
intruder  might  be  contemplating. 

Horner  lay  face  downward  on  his  ledge, 
and  studied  the  perpendicular  rock  below 
him  for  a  way  to  reach  the  next.  He  had 
no  very  definite  idea  what  he  wanted  to  do 
when  he  got  there  ;  possibly,  if  the  under- 
taking seemed  feasible,  he  might  carry  off 
one  of  the  royal  brood  and  amuse  himself 
with  trying  to  domesticate  it.  But,  at  any 
rate,  he  hoped  to  add  something,  by  a  closer 
inspection,  to  his  rather  inadequate  know- 
ledge of  eagles. 

And  this  hope,  indeed,  as  he  learned  the 
next  moment,  was  not  unjustified.  Cautiously 
he  was  lowering  himself  over  the  edge, 
feeling  for  the  scanty  and  elusive  foothold, 
when  all  at  once  the  air  was  filled  with  a 
rush  of  mighty  wings,  which  seemed  about 
to  overwhelm  him.  A  rigid  wing-tip  buffeted 
him  so  sharply  that  he  lost  his  hold  on  the 
ledge.     With  a  yell  of  consternation,  which 


caused  his  assailant  to  veer  off  startled,  he 
fell  backwards,  and  plunged  down  straight 
upon  the  nest. 

It  was  the  nest  only  that  saved  him  from 
instant  death.  Tough  and  elastic,  it ,  broke 
his  fall  ;  but  at  the  same  time  its  elasticity 
threw  him  off,  and  on  the  rebound  he  went 
rolling  and  bumping  on  down  the  steep 
slopes  below  the  ledge,  with  the  screaming 
of  the  eagles  in  his  ears,  and  a  sickening 
sense  in  his  heart  that  the  sunht  world 
tumbling  and  turning  somersaults  before  his 
blurred  sight  was  his  last  view  of  life. 
Then,  to  his  dim  surprise,  he  was  brought 
up  with  a  thump  ;  and  clutching  desperately 
at  a  bush  which  scraped  his  face,  he  lay  still. 
At  the  same  moment  a  flapping  mass  of 
feathers  and  fierce  claws  landed  on  top  of 
him,  but  only  to  scramble  off  again  as  swiftly 
as  possible  with  a  hoarse  squawk.  He  had 
struck  one  of  the  young  eagles  in  his  fall, 
hurled  it  from  the  nest,  and  brought  it  down 
with  him  to  this  lower  ledge  which  had 
given  him  so  timely  a  refuge. 

For  several  minutes,  perhaps,  he  lay 
clutching  the  bush  desperately  and  staring 
straight  upwards.  There  he  saw  both  parent 
eagles  whirhng  excitedly,  screaming,  and 
staring  down  at  him  ;  and  then  the  edge  of 
the  nest,  somewhat  dilapidated  by  his  strange 
assault,  overhanging  the  ledge  about  thirty 
feet  above.  At  length  his  wits  came  back 
to  him,  and  he  cautiously  turned  his  head  to 
see  if  he  was  in  danger  of  falling  if  he 
should  relax  his  hold  on  the  bush.  He  was 
in  bewildering  pain,  which  seemed  distributed 
all  over  him  ;  but  in  spite  of  it  he  laughed 
aloud,  to  find  that  the  bush,  to  which  he 
hung  so  desperately,  was  in  a  little  hollow  on 
a  spacious  ledge,  from  which  he  could  not 
have  fallen  by  any  chance.  At  that  strange, 
uncomprehended  sound  of  human  laughter 
the  eagles  ceased  their  screaming  for  a  few 
moments  and  whfrled  further  aloof. 

With  great  difficulty  and  anguish  Horner 
raised  himself  to  a  sitting  position  and  tried 
to  find  out  how  seriously  he  was  hurt.  One 
leg  was  quite  helpless.  He  felt  it  all  over, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not 
actually  broken  ;  but  for  all  the  uses  of  a 
leg,  for  the  present  at  least,  it  might  as  well 
have  been  putty,  except  for  the  fact  that  it 
pained  him  abominably.  His  left  arm  and 
shoulder,  too,  seemed  to  be  little  more  than 
useless  encumbrances,  and  he  wondered  how 
so  many  bruises  and  sprains  could  find  place 
on  one  human  body  of  no  more  than  average 
size.  However,  having  assured  himself,  with 
infinite  relief,   that  there  were    no    bones 
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broken,  he  set  his  teeth  grimly  and  looked 
about  to  take  account  of  the  situation. 

II. 

The  ledge  on  which  he  had  found  refuge 
was  apparently  an  isolated  one,  about  fifty  or 
sixty  feet  in  length,  and  vanishing  with  the 
face  of  the  sheer  cHff  at  either  end.  It  had 
a  width  of  perhaps  twenty-five  feet ;  and  its 
surface,  fairly  level,  held  some  soil  in  its 
rocky  hollows.  Two  or  three  dark-green 
seedling  firs,  and  a  slim  young  silver  birch, 
a  patch  or  two  of  wind-beaten  grass,  and 
some  clumps  of  harebells,  azure  as  the  clear 
sky  overhead,  softened  the  bareness  of  this 
tiny,  high-flung  terrace.  In  one  spot,  at  the 
back,  a  spread  of  intense  green  and  a  hand- 
breadth  of  moisture  on  the  rock  showed 
where  a  tiny  spring  oozed  from  a  crevice  to 
keep  this  lonely  oasis  in  the  granite  alive  and 
fresh. 

At  the  furthest  edge  of  the  shelf,  and 
eyeing  him  with  savage  dread,  sat  the  young 
eagle  which  had  fallen  with  him.  Horner 
noticed,  with  a  kind  of  sympathy,  that  even 
the  bird,  for  all  his  wings,  had  not  come  out 
of  the  affair  without  some  damage  ;  for  one 
of  its  black  wings  was  not  held  up  so  snugly 
as  the  other.  He  hoped  it  was  not  broken. 
As  he  mused  vaguely  upon  this  unimportant 
question  his  pain  so  exhausted  him  that  he 
sank  back  and  lay  once  more  staring  up  at 
the  eagles,  who  were  still  wheeling  excitedly 
over  the  nest.  In  an  exhaustion  that  was 
partly  sleep  and  partly  coma  his  eyes  closed. 
When  he  opened  them  again,  the  sun  was 
hours  lower  and  far  advanced  towards  the 
west,  so  that  the  ledge  was  in  shadow.  His 
head  was  now  perfectly  clear ;  and  his  first 
thought  was  of  getting  himself  back  to  the 
canoe.  With  excruciating  effort  he  dragged 
himself  to  the  edge  of  the  terrace  and  looked 
down.  The  descent,  at  this  point,  was  all 
but  perpendicular  for  perhaps  a  hundred 
feet.  In  full  possession  of  his  powers,  he 
would  find  it  difficult  enough.  .  In  his 
present  state  he  saw  clearly  that  he  might 
just  as  well  throw  himself  over  as  attempt  it. 

Not  yet  disheartened,  however,  he  dragged 
himself  slowly  towards  the  other  end  of  the 
terrace,  where  the  young  eagle  sat  watching 
him.  As  he  approached,  the  bird  lifted  his 
wings,  as  if  about  to  launch  himself  over  and 
dare  the  element  which  he  had  not  yet 
learned  to  master.  But  one  wing  drooped  as 
if  injured,  and  he  knew  the  attempt  would 
be  fatal.  Opening  his  beak  angrily,  he 
hopped  away  to  the  other  end  of  the  terrace. 
But  Horner  was  paying  no  heed  to  birds  at 


that  moment.  He  was  staring  down  the 
steep,  and  realising  that  this  ledge  which 
had  proved  his  refuge  was  now  his  prison, 
and  not  unhkely  to  become  also  his  tomb. 

^  Sinking  back  against  a  rock,  and  grinding 
his  teeth  with  pain,  he  strove  to  concentrate 
his  attention  upon  the  problem  that  con- 
fronted him.  Was  he  to  die  of  thirst  and 
hunger  on  this  high  solitude  before  he  could 
recover  sufficiently  to  climb  down  ?  The 
thought  stirred  all  his  dogged  determination. 
He  would  keep  alive,  and  that  was  all  there 
was  about  it.  He  would  get  well,  and  then 
the  climbing  down  would  be  of  no  great 
matter.  ^  This  point  settled,  he  dismissed  it 
from  his  consideration  and  turned  his 
thoughts  to  ways  and  means.  After  all, 
there  was  that  little  thread  of  a  spring 
trickling  from  the  rock  !  He  would  have 
enough  to  drink.  And  as  for  food — how  much 
worse  it  would  have  been  had  the  ledge  been 
a  bare  piece  of  rock  !  Here  he  had  some 
grass,  and  the  roots  of  the  herbs  and  bushes. 
A  man  could  keep  himself  alive  on  such 
things  if  he  had  will  enough.  And,  as  a 
last  resource,  there  was  the  young  eagle  ! 
This  idea,  however,  was  anything  but  attrac- 
tive to  him  ;  and  it  was  with  eyes  of  good 
will  rather  than  of  appetite  that  he  glanced 
at  his  fellow-prisoner  sitting  motionless  at 
the  other  extremity  of  the  ledge. 

"  It'ld  be  hard  lines,  pardner,  ef  I  should 
hev  to  eat  you,  after  all !  "  he  muttered,  with 
a  twisted  kind  of  grin.  ''  We're  both  of  us 
in  a  hole,  sure  enough,  an'  I'll  play  fair  as 
long  as  I  kin  ! " 

As  he  mused,  a  great  shadow  passed  over 
his  head,  and  looking  up,  he  saw  one  of  the 
eagles  hovering  low  above  the  ledge.  It 
was  the  male,  his  old  acquaintance,  staring 
down  at  him  from  under  that  strange,  black 
brow.  He  carried  a  large  fish  in  his  talons, 
and  was  plainly  anxious  to  feed  his  captive 
young,  but  not  quite  ready  to  approach  this 
mysterious  man-creature  who  had  been  able 
to  invade  his  eyrie  as  if  with  wings.  Horner 
lay  as  still  as  a  stone,  watching  through  half- 
closed  lids.  The  young  eagle,  seeing  food 
so  near,  opened  its  beak  wide  and  croaked 
eagerly  ;  while  the  mother  bird,  larger  but 
wilder  and  less  resolute  than  her  mate, 
circled  aloof  with  sharp  cries  of  warning. 
At  last,  unable  any  longer  to  resist  the 
appeals  of  his  hungry  youngster,  the  great 
bird  swooped  down  over  him,  dropped  the 
fish  fairly  into  his  clutches,  and  slanted  away 
with  a  hurried  flapping  which  betrayed  his 
nervousness. 

As  the  youngster  fell  ravenously  upon  his 
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meal,  tearing  it  and  gulping  tlie  fragments, 
Horner  drew  a  deep  breatli. 

"  That's  where  I  come  in,  pardner,"  he 
explained.  "  When  I  kin  git  up  an  appetite 
for  that  sort  of  vittles,  I'll  go  shares  with 
jou,  ef  y'ain't  got  no  objection  ! " 

Having  conceived  this  idea,  Horner  w^as 
seized  with  a  fear  that  the  captive  might 
presently  gain  the  power  of  flight  and  get 
away.  This  w^as  a  thought  under  which  he 
could  not  lie  still.  In  his  pocket  he  always 
carried  a  hunch  of  stout  salmon-twine  and  a 
bit  of  copper  rabbit-wire,  apt  to  be  needed  in 
a  hundred  forest  emergencies.  He  resolved 
to  catch  the  young  eagle  and  tether  it 
securely  to  a  bush. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  set  about  this 
enterprise  at  once.  With  excruciating  effort 
he  managed  to  pull  off  his  heavy  woollen 
hunting-shirt,  intending  to  use  it  as  the 
toreador  uses  his  mantle,  to  entangle  the 
dangerous  weapons  of  his  adversary.  Then 
he  dragged  himself  across  to  tlie  other  end 
of  the  ledge  and  attempted  to  corner  the 
captive.  For  this  he  was  not  quite  quick 
enough,  however.  With  a  flop  and  a  squawk 
the  bird  eluded  him,  and  he  realised  that  he 
had  better  postpone  the  undertaking  till  the 
morrow.  Crawling  back  to  his  hollow  by 
the  bush,  he  sank  down  utterly  exhausted. 
Not  till  the  sharp  chill  which  comes  with 
sunset  warned  him  of  its  necessity,  was  he 
able  to  grapple  with  the  long,  painful  problem 
of  getting  his  shirt  on  again. 

Through  the  night  he  got  some  broken 
sleep,  though  the  hardness  of  his  bed 
aggravated  every  hurt  he  had  suffered.  On 
the  edge  of  dawn  he  saw  the  male  eagle 
come  again — this  time  more  confidently  and 
deliberately — to  feed  the  captive.  After  he 
was  gone,  Horner  tried  to  move,  but  found 
himself  now,  from  the  night's  chill  and  the 
austerity  of  his  bed,  altogether  helpless.  Not 
till  the  sun  was  high  enough  to  warm  him 
through  and  through,  and  not  till  he  had 
manipulated  his  legs  and  arms  assiduously 
for  more  than  an  hour,  did  his  body  feel  as 
if  it  could  ever  again  be  of  any  service  to 
him.  Then  he  once  more  got  off  his  shirt 
and  addressed  himself  to  the  catching  of  the 
indignant  bird  whom  he  had  elected  to  be 
his  preserver. 

Though  the  anguish  caused  by  every 
movement  was  no  less  intense  than  it  had 
been  the  afternoon  before,  he  was  stronger 
now  and  more  in  possession  of  his  faculties. 
Before  starting  the  chase,  he  cut  a  strip  from 
his  shirt  to  wind  around  the  leg  of  the  young 
eagle,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  tether 


it  tightly  without  cutting  the  flesh.  The 
bird  had  suddenly  become  most  precious  to 
him  ! 

Yery  warily  he  made  his  approaches,  sid- 
ling down  the  ledge  so  as  to  give  his  quarry 
the  least  possible  room  for  escape.  As  he 
drew  near,  the  bird  turned  and  faced  him, 
with  its  one  uninjured  wing  lifted  menacingly 
and  its  formidable  beak  wide  open.  Holding 
the  heavy  shirt  ready  to  throw,  Horner  crept 
up  cautiously,  so  intent  now  upon  the  game 
that  the  anguish  in  the  leg  which  he  dragged 
stiffly  behind  him  was  almost  forgotten.  The 
young  bird,  meanwhile,  waited  motionless 
and  vigilant,  its  savage  eyes  hard  as  glass. 

At  last  a  faint  quiver  and  shrinking  in 
the  bird's  form,  an  involuntary  contracting 
of  the  feathers,  gave  warning  to  Horner's 
experienced  eye  that  it  was  about  to  spring 
aside.  On  the  instant  he  flung  the  shirt, 
keeping  hold  of  it  by  the  sleeve.  By  a 
singular  piece  of  luck,  upon  which  he  had 
not  counted  at  all,  it  opened  as  he  threw  it, 
and  settled  right  over  the  bird's  neck  and 
disabled  wing,  blinding  and  baffling  it  com- 
pletely. With  a  muffled  squawk  it  bounced 
into  the  air,  both  talons  outspread  and  clawing 
madly  ;  but  in  a  second  Horner  had  it  by 
the  other  wing,  pulling  it  down,  and  rolling 
himself  over  upon  it  so  as  to  smother  those 
dangerous  claws.  He  felt  them  sink  once 
into  his  injured  leg,  but  that  was  already 
anguishing  so  vehemently  that  a  little  more 
or  less  did  not  matter.  In  a  few  moments 
he  had  his  captive  bundled  up  with  helpless- 
ness, and  was  dragging  it  to  a  sturdy  bush 
near  the  middle  of  the  terrace.  Here,  without 
much  further  trouble,  he  wrapped  one  of  its 
legs  with  the  strip  of  flannel  from  his  shirt, 
twisted  on  a  hand-length  of  wire,  and  then 
tethered  it  safely  with  a  couple  of  yards  of 
his  doubled  and  twisted  cord. 

Just  as  he  had  apcomplished  this  to  his 
satisfaction,  and  was  about  to  undo  the 
emprisoning  shirt,  it  flashed  across  his  mind 
that  it  was  lucky  the  old  eagles  had  not  been 
on  hand  to  interfere.  He  glanced  upward — 
and  saw  a  dark  form  dropping  like  a  thunder- 
bolt out  of  the  blue.  He  had  just  time  to 
fling  himself  over  on  his  back,  lifting  his  arm 
to  shield  his  face,  and  his  foot  to  receive  the 
attack,  when  the  hiss  of  that  lightning 
descent  filled  his  ears.  Involuntarily  he  half 
closed  his  eyes.  But  no  shock  came,  except 
a  great  buffet  of  air  on  his  face.  Not  quite 
daring  to  grapple  with  that  ready  defence, 
the  eagle  had  opened  its  wings  when  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  ledge,  and  swerved  upward 
again,  where  it  hung  hovering  and  screaming. 
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Homer  savv^  that  it  was  the  female,  ana  shook 
his  fist  at  her  in  defiance.  Had  it  been  his 
old  acquaintance  and  challenger,  the  male, 
he  felt  sure  that  he  would  not  have  got  off 
so  easily. 

Puzzled  and  alarmed,  the  mother  now 
perched  herself  beside  the  other  eaglet,  on 
the  edge  of  the  nest.  Then,  keeping  a  care- 
ful eje  upon  her,  lest  she  should  return  to 
the  attack,  Horner  dexterously  unrolled  the 
shirt,  and  drew  back  just  in  time  to  avoid  a 
vicious  slash  from  the  talons  of  his  indignant 
prisoner.  The  latter,  after  some  violent 
tugging  and  flopping  at  his  tether  and  fierce 
bitiug  at  the  wire,  suddenly  seemed  to  con- 
clude that  such  futile  efforts  were  undignified. 
He  settled  himself  like  a  rock  and  stared 
unwinkingly  at  his  captor. 

It  was  perhaps  an  liour  after  this,  when 
the  sun  had  grown  hot,  and  Horner,  having 
slaked  his  thirst  at  the  spring  in  the  rock, 
had  tried  rather  ineffectually  to  satisfy  his 
hunger  on  grass-roots,  that  the  male  eagle 
reappeared,  winging  heavily  from  the  furthest 
end  of  the  lake.  From  his  talons  dangled  a 
limp  form,  which  Horner  presently  made  out 
to  be  a  duck. 

"  Good  !  "  he  muttered  to  himself.  "  I 
always  did  like  fowl  better'n  fish." 

When  the  eagle  arrived,  he  seemed  to 
notice  something  different  in  the  situation, 
for  he  wheeled  slowly  overhead  for  some 
minutes,  uttering  sharp  yelps  of  interrogation. 
But  the  appeals  of  the  youngster  at  last 
brought  him  down,  and  he  delivered  up  the 
prize.  The  moment  he  was  gone  Horner 
crept  up  to  where  the  youngster  was  already 
tearing  the  warm  body  to  pieces.  Angry 
and  hungry,  the  bird  made  a  show  of  fighting 
for  his  rights  ;  but  his  late  experience  with 
his  invincible  conqueror  had  daunted  him. 
Sullenly  he  hopped  away,  the  full  length  of 
his  tether  ;  and  Horner  picked  up  the 
mangled  victim.  But  his  appetite  was  gone 
by  this  time.  He  was  not  yet  equal  to  a  diet 
of  raw  flesh.  Tossing  the  prize  back  to  its 
rightful  owner,  he  withdrew  painfully  to 
grub  for  some  more  grass-roots. 

After  this  the  eagle  came  regularly  every 
three  or  four  hours  with  food  for  the  prisoner. 
Sometimes  it  was  a  flsh  — trout,  or  brown 
sucker,  or  silvery  chub — sometimes  a  duck 
or  a  grouse,  sometimes  a  rabbit  or  a  muskrat. 
Always  it  was  the  male,  with  that  grim  black 
streak  across  the  side  of  his  white  face,  who 
cauie.  Always  Horner  made  a  point  of 
taking  the  prize  at  once  from  the  angry 
youngster,  and  then  throwing  it  back  to  him, 
unable  to  stomach  the  idea  of  the  raw  flesh. 


At  last,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day  of 
his  imprisonment,  he  suddenly  found  that  it 
was  not  the  raw  flesh,  but  the  grass-roots, 
which  he  loathed.  While  examining  a  fine 
lake-trout,  he  remembered  that  he  had  read 
of  raw  fish  being  excellent  food  under  the 
right  conditions.  This  was  surely  one  of 
those  right  conditions.  Picking  somewhat 
fastidiously,  he  nevertheless  managed  to  make 
so  good  a  meal  off  that  big  trout  that  there 
was  little  but  head  and  tail  to  toss  back  to 
his  captor. 

"  Never  mind,  pardner  !  "  he  said  seriously. 
"  ril  divide  fair  nex'  time.  But  you  know 
you've  been  havin'  more'n  your  share  lately." 

But  the  bird  was  so  outraged  that  for  a 
long  time  he  would  not  look  at  these 
remnants,  and  only  consented  to  devour 
them,  at  last,  when  Horner  was  not  looking. 

After  this  Horner  found  it  easy  enough  to 
partake  of  his  prisoner's  meals,  whether  they 
were  of  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl ;  and  with  the 
ice-cold  water  from  the  little  spring,  and  an 
occasional  mouthful  of  leaves  and  roots,  he 
fared  well  enough  to  make  progress  towards 
recovery.  The  male  eagle  grew  so  accustomed 
to  his  presence  that  .he  would  alight  beside 
the  prisoner  and  threaten  Horner  with  that 
old,  cold  stare  of  challenge,  and  frequently 
Horner  had  to  drive  him  off  in  order  to  save 
his  share  of  the  feast  from  the  rapacity  of 
the  eaglet.  But  as  for  the  female,  she 
remained  incurably  suspicious  and  protesting. 
From  the  upper  ledge,  where  she  devoted 
her  care  to  the  other  nestling,  she  would 
yelp  down  her  threats  and  execrations,  but 
she  never  ventured  any  nearer  approach. 

For  a  whole  week  the  naked  hours  of  day 
and  dark  had  rolled  over  the  peak  before 
Horner  began  to  think  himself  well  enough 
to  try  the  descent.  His  arm  and  shoulder 
were  almost  well,  but  his  leg,  in  spite  of 
ceaseless  rubbing  and  applications  of  moist 
earth,  remained  practically  helpless.  He 
could  not  bear  his  weight  on  it  for  a  second. 
His  first  attempt  at  lowering  himself  showed 
him  that  he  must  not  be  in  too  great  haste. 
It  was  nearly  a  week  more  before  he  could  feel 
assured,  after  experiments  at  scaling  the  steep 
above  him,  that  he  was  fit  to  face  the  terrible 
steep  below.  Then  he  thought  of  the  eaglet, 
his  unwilling  and  outraged  preserver  !  After 
a  sharp  struggle,  of  which  both  his  arms  and 
legs  bore  the  marks  for  months,  he  caught 
the  bird  once  more  and  examined  the  injured 
wing.  It  was  not  broken  ;  and  he  saw  that 
its  owner  would  be  able  to  fly  all  right  in 
time,  perhaps  as  soon  as  his  more  fortunate 
brother  in  the  nest  above.     Satisfied  on  this 
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point,  be  loosed  all  the  bonds  and  jumped 
back  to  avoid  tbe  indomitable  youngster's 
retort  of  beak  and  claws.  Unamazed  by  liis 
sudden  freedom,  the  young  eagle  flopped 
angrily  away  to  the  further  end  of  the  ledge  ; 
and  Horner,  having  resumed  his  useful  shirt, 
started  to  chmb  down  the  mountain,  whose 
ascent  he  had  so  heedlessly  adventured  nearly 
two  weeks  before.  As  he  lowered  himself 
over  the  dizzy  brink,  he  glanced  up,  to  see 
the  male  eagle  circling  slowly  above  him, 
gazing  down  at  him  w4th  the  old  challenge 
in  his  unwinking,"  golden  eyes. 

'*  I  reckon  you  win  !  "  said  Horner,  waving 
the  imperturbable  bird  a  grave  salutation. 
"  But  you're  a  gentleman,  an'  I  thank  you 
fer  your  kind  hospitality." 

It  was  still  early  morning  w^hen  Horner 
started  down  the  mountain.  It  was  dusk  when 
he  reached  the  lake  and  flung  himself  down, 
prostrated  with  fatigue  and  pain  and  strain 
of  nerve,  beside  his  canoe.  From  moment  to 
moment,  through  spells  of  reeling  faintness 
and  spasmodic  exhaustion,  the  silent  gulfs  of 
space  had  clutched  at  him,  as  if  the  powers 
of  the  solitude  and  the  peak  had  but  spared 
him  so  long  to  crush  him  inexorably  in  the 
end.  At  last,  more  through  the  sheer  in- 
domitableness  of  the  human  spirit  than  any- 
thing else,  he  had  won.  But  never  afterwards 
could  he  think  of  that  awful  descent  without 
a  sinking  of  the  heart.  For  three  days  more 
he  made  his  camp  by  the  lake,  recovering 
strength  and  nerve  before  resuming  his 
journey  down  the  wild  river  to  the  settle- 
ments. And  many  times  a  day  his  saluta- 
tions would  be  waved  upward  to  that  great, 
snowy-headed,  indifferent  bird,  wheeling  in 
the  far  blue,  or  gazing  at  the  sun  from  his 
high-set  watch-tower  of  the  pine. 

III. 

Two  or  three  years  later,  it  fell  in  Horner's 
way  to  visit  a  great  city,  many  hundreds  of 
miles  from  the  grey  peak  of  "  Old  Baldy." 
He  was  in  charge  of  an  exhibit  of  canoes, 
snowshoes,  and  other  typical  products  of 
his  forest-loving  countrymen.  In  his  first 
morning  of  leisure,  his  feet  turned  almost 
instinctively  to  the  wooded  gardens  wherein 
the  city  kept  strange  captives,  untamed 
exiles  of  the  wilderness,  irreconcilable  aliens 
of  fur  and  hide  and  feather,  for  the  crowds 
to  gape  at  through  their  iron  bars. 

He  wandered  aimlessly  past  some  grot- 
esque, goatish-looking  deer  which  did  not 
interest  him,  and  came  suddenly  upon  a 
paddock  containing  a  bull  moose,  two 
cows,    and     a    yearling    calf.       The    calf 


looker'  vmgainly  and  quite  content  with  his 
surroundings.  The  cows  were  faded  and 
motli-eaten,  but  well  fed.  He  had  no  con- 
cern for  them  at  all.  But  the  bull,  a 
splendid,  black-shouldered,  heavy-muffled 
fellow  with  the  new  antlers  just  beginning 
to  knob  out  from  his  massive  forehead, 
appealed  to  him  strongly.  The  splendid, 
sullen-looking  beast  stood  among  his  family, 
but  towered  over  and  seemed  unconscious  of 
them.  His  long,  sensitive  muzzle  was  held 
high  to  catch  a  breeze  v;hich  drew  coolly 
down  from  the  north,  and  his  half -shut  eyes, 
in  Horner's  fancy,  saw  not  the  wires  of  his 
fence,  but  the  cool,  black-green  fir-thickets 
of  the  north,  the  grey  rampikes  of  the  windy 
barrens,  the  broad  lily-leaves  afloat  in  the 
sheltered  cove,  the  wide,  low-shored  lake- 
water  gleaming  rose-red  in  the  sunset. 

*'It's  a  shame,"  growled  Horner,  "  to  keep 
a  critter  like  that  shut  up  in  a  seven-by- 
nine  chicken-pen  !  "  And  he  moved  on, 
feeling  as  if  he  were  himself  a  prisoner,  and 
suddenly  homesick  for  a  smell  of  the  spruce- 
woods. 

It  was  m  this  mood  that  he  came  upon 
the  great,  dome-roofed  cage  containing  the 
hawks  and  eagles.  It  was  a  dishevelled,  dirty 
place,  with  a  few  uncanny  -  looking,  dead 
trees  stuck  up  in  it  to  persuade  the  prisoners 
that  they  were  free.  Horner  gave  a  hasty 
glance  and  then  hurried  past,  enraged  at  the 
sight  of  these  strong-winged  adventurers  of 
the  sky  doomed  to  so  tame  a  monotony  of 
days.  But  just  as  he  got  abreast  of  the 
further  extremity  of  the  cage,  he  stopped., 
with  a  queer  little  tug  at  his  heart-strings. 
He  had  caught  sight  of  a  great,  white-headed 
eagle,  sitting  erect  and  still  on  a  dead  limb 
close  to  the  bars,  and  gazing  through  them 
steadily,  not  at  him,  but  straight  into  the 
eye  of  the  sun.  / 

"  Shucks  !  It  ain't  possible  !  There's 
millions  o'  bald  eagles  in  the  world ! " 
muttered  Horner  discontentedly. 

It  w^as  the  right  side  of  the  bird's  head 
that  was  turned  towards  him,  and  that,  of 
course,  was  snowy  white.  Equally,  of  course, 
it  was  as  Horner  told  himself,  the  height  of 
absurdity  to  think  that  this  grave,  immobile 
prisoner  gazing  out  through  the  bars  at  the 
sun,  could  be  his  old  friend  of  the  naked 
peak.  Nevertheless,  something  within  his 
heart  insisted  it  was  so.  If  only  the  bird 
would  turn  his  head !  At  last  Horner  put 
two  fingers  between  his  mouth,  and  blew  a 
whistle  so  piercing  that  everyone  stared 
rebukingly,  and  a  policeman  came  strolling 
along  casually  to  see  if  anyone  had  signalled 
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for  help.  But  Horner  was  all  unconscious 
of  the  interest  which  he  had  excited.  In 
response  to  his  shrill  summons  the  eagle  had 
slowly,  very  deliberately,  turned  his  head, 
and  looked  him  steadily  in  the  eyes.  Yes, 
there  was  the  strange  black  bar  above  the 
left  eye,  and  there,  unbroken  by  defeat 
and  captivity,  was  the  old  look  of  imperturb- 
able challenge  ! 

Horner  could  almost  have  cried,  from  pity 
and  homesick  sympathy.  Tliose  long  days 
on  the  peak,  fierce  with  pain,  blinding  bright 
with  sun,  wind-swept  and  solitary,  through 
which  this  great,  still  bird  had  kept  him 
alive,  seemed  to  rush  over  his  spirit  all 
together. 

"  Gee,  old  pardner  !  "  he  murmured,  lean- 
ing as  far  over  the  railing  as  he  could.  "  But 
ain't  you  got  the  grit !  I'd  like  to  know  who 
it  was  served  this  trick  on  you.  But  don't 
you  fret.  I'll  git  you  out  o'  this,  ef  it  takes 
a  year's  arnings  to  do  it !  You  wait  an' 
see  ! "  And  w'ith  his  jaws  set  resolutely  he 
turned  and  strode  from  the  gardens.  That 
bird  should  not  stay  in  there  another  night 
if  he  could  help  it. 

Horner's  will  was  set,  but  he  did  not 
understand  the  difficulties  he  had  to  face. 
At  first  he  was  confronted,  as  by  a  stone 
wall,  by  the  simple  and  unanswerable  fact 
that  the  bird  was  not  for  sale  at  any  price. 
And  he  went  to  bed  that  night  raging  with 
disappointment  and  baffled  purpose.  But  in 
the  course  of  his  efforts  and  angry  protesta- 
tions he  had  let  out  a  portion  of  his  story — 
and  this,  as  a  matter  of  interest,  was  carried 
to  the  president  of  the  society  which  con- 
trolled the  gardens.  To  this  man,  who  was 
a  true  naturalist  and  not  a  mere  dry-as-dust 
catalogue  of  bones  and  teeth,  the  story  made 
a  strong  appeal,  and  before  Horner  had 
quite  made  up  his  mind  whether  to  get  out 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  for  his  imprisoned 
friend,  or  commit  a  burglary  on  the  cage, 
there  came  a  note  inviting  him  to  an  inter- 
view at  the  president's  office.  The  result  of 
this  interview  was  that  Horner  came  away 
radiant,  convinced  at  last  that  there  was 
heart  and  understanding  in  the  city  as  well 
as  in  the  country.  He  had  agreed  to  pay 
the  society  simply  what  it  might  cost  to 
replace  the  captive  by  another  specimen  of 
his  kind  ;  and  lie  carried  in  his  pocket  an 
order  for  the  immediate  delivery  of  the  eagle 
into  his  hands. 

To  the  practical  backwoodsman  there  was 
no  fuss  or  ceremony  now  to  be  gone  through. 
He  admired  the  expeditious  fashion  in  w^hich 
the   keeper  of   the   bird -house   handled  his 


dangerous  charge,  coming  out  of  the  brief 
tussle  without  a  scratch.  Trussed  up  as 
ignominiously  as  a  turkey  —  proud  head 
hooded,  savage  talons  muffled,  and  skying 
wings  bound  fast,  the  splendid  bird  'was 
given  up  to  his  rescuer,  who  rolled  him  in  a 
blanket  without  regard  to  his  dignity,  and 
carried  him  off  under  his  arms  like  a  bundle 
of  old  clothes. 

Beyond  the  outskirts  of  the  city  Horner 
had  observed  a  high,  rocky,  desolate  hill 
which  seemed  suited  to  his  purpose.  He 
took  a  street  car  and  travelled  for  an  hour 
with  the  bundle  on  his  knees.  Little  his 
fellow-passengers  guessed  of  the  wealth  of 
romance,  loyalty,  freedom,  and  spacious 
memory  hidden  in  that  common-looking 
bundle  on  the  knees  of  the  gaunt-faced, 
grey-eyed  man.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  at 
a  space  of  bare  and  ragged  common,  Horner 
got  off.  By  rough  paths,  frequented  by 
goats,  he  made  his  way  up  the  rocky  slope, 
through  bare  ravines  and  over  broken  ridges, 
and  came  at  last  to  a  steep  rock  in  a  solitude, 
whence  only  far-off  roofs  could  be  seen,  and 
masts,  and  bridges,  and  the  sharp  gleam  of 
the  sea  in  the  distance. 

This  place  satisfied  him.  On  the  highest 
point  of  the  rock  he  carefully  unfastened 
the  bonds  of  his  prisoner,  loosed  him,  and 
jumped  back  with  respect  and  discretion. 
The  great  bird  sat  up  very  straight,  half 
raised  and  lowered  his  wings  as  if  to  regain 
his  poise,  looked  Horner  dauntlessly  in  the 
eye,  then  stared  slowly  about  him  and  above, 
as  if  to  make  sure  that  there  were  really  no 
bars  for  him  to  beat  his  wings  against.  For 
perhaps  a  full  minute  he  sat  there.  Then, 
having  betrayed  no  unkingly  haste,  he  spread 
his  wings  to  their  full  splendid  width  and 
launched  himself  from  the  brink.  For  a 
few  seconds  he  /flapped  heavily,  as  if  his 
wings  had  grown  unused  to  their  function. 
Then  he  got  his  rhythm,  and  swung  into  a 
wide,  mounting  spiral,  which  Horner  watched 
with,  sympathetic  joy.  At  last,  when  he  was 
but  a  wheeling  speck  in  the  pale  blue  dome, 
he  suddenly  turned  and  sailed  off  straight 
towards  the  north-east,  with  a  speed  which 
carried  him  out  of  sight  in  a  moment. 

Horner  drew  a  long  breath,  half  wistful, 
half  glad. 

"Them  golden  eyes  of  yourn  kin  see  a 
thunderin'  long  ways  off,  pardner,"  he 
muttered,  "but  I  reckon  even  you  can't 
make  out  the  top  of  *  Old  Baldy'  at  this 
distance.  It's  the  eyes  o'  your  heart  ye 
must  have  seen  it  with,  to  make  for  it  so 
straight ! " 
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By    JOHN    WILLES. 


APTAIN  and  Mrs. 
Wilkins,  of  29, 
Cranston  Street, 
W.,  were  talking 
over  the  situation 
in  a  particularly 
hopeless  state  of 
mind.  The  situa- 
tion was  one  of 
debt  and  difficulty ; 
it  was  not  a  new 
one  to  either  of  them.  Captain  Wilkins 
was  no  novice  at  dealing  with  affairs  of  this 
sort,  but  each  recurring  "  set  to  "  appeared 
to  come  on  him  with  new  and  hitherto 
unfamiliar  surprises  and  effects.  He  had 
retired  from  an  expensive  and  unremunera- 
tive  regiment,  and  had  endeavoured  to  court 
fickle  Fortune  in  the  shady  groves  of  the 
City,  but  the  wooing  had  been  but  a  one- 
sided affair. 

"  And  so,  my  dear,"  he  said  to  his  wife, 
"  unless  something  turns  up  pretty  sharp — 
by  to-morrow,  in  fact — up  goes  the  bally 
donkey." 

"  Surely  something  wall  happen  to  prevent 
the  worst,  Herbert,"  she  remarked  hope- 
fully. Poor  w^oman  !  she  had  been  hopeful 
so  often,  she  felt  it  almost  an  act  of  pre- 
sumption to  be  so  any  longer.  "  Something 
will  turn  up,  I  feel  sure." 

"  So  do  I,  dearest.  I  wish  I  felt  less  sure. 
If  that  bill  of  sale  isn't  cleared  off,  Levi 
Phillips  will  send  someone  to-morrow  to 
guard  their  interests  ;  in  other  words,  there 
will  be  a  man  in  possession." 

"  It  does  seem  such  a  pity  ;  such  nice 
furniture,  too." 

"  Yes,  so  they  think  ;  that's  why  they're 
going  to  take  care  of  it.  There's  the  plate, 
too  ;  one  can  scarcely  call  it  our  own.  I  was 
a  fool  not  to  make  sure  of  that." 

*'  Herbert,  most  of  it  was  given  to  us.  Oh, 
they  mustn't  take  that !  " 

"  Mustn't  they  ?  You  tell  'em  so,  my 
dear." 

"  I  shall,"  she  said  determinedly  ;  and  as 
if  she  felt  thoroughly  satisfied  that  this  would 
settle  them,  Mrs.  Wilkins  announced  her 
intention  of  going  to  bed. 


I'm  so  infernally  worried,  I  shan't  sleep.  I 
hate  lying  awake  and  thinking,  especially 
wdien  thinking  is  useless.  I'm  afraid  to  go 
to  bed,  and  I'm  afraid  of  the  morning.  And 
that  man  coming,  too  !  Nice  thing  for  the 
servants  to  know — which  of  course  they  will 
when  they  see  him,  if  they  don't  already." 

"  I'm  afraid  they  do.  Cook  has  been 
very  trying  lately.  She's  going,  you 
know\" 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Captain  Wilkins  in  a  resigned 
tone.  "  I  suppose  they'll  all  go  pretty  soon. 
Cook's  departure  will '  not  break  my  heart. 
Well,  I'm  off."  He  got  up  and  looked  dis- 
mally at  the  clock.  "  Eleven  ;  about  eight 
to-morrow  morning  the  entertainment  will 
begin.  Nine  hours — nine  hours'  tossing 
about,  thinking  of  it.  It's  enough  to  drive 
one  mad.  By  Jingo,  Kitty,  I  know  !  I'll 
stop  that,  anyway.  Where's  that  stuff  I 
had  ?  You  know,  that  sleeping  stuff  I  took 
when  I  had  neuralgia  ?  " 

Mrs.  Wilkins  went  to  the  mantelpiece  and 
took  a  bottle  from  behind  the  clock. 

''  Here  it  is,  dear,"  she  said.  "  Be  careful, 
it's  so  strong." 

"  All  right,  I  know,"  he  answered.  "  I'll 
put  it  in  my  nightcap.  And  you'd  better  have 
some,  as  well."  He  poured  out  tw^o  doses, 
and  mixing  them  with  whisky,  drank  one, 
and  held  the  other  out  to  his  wife. 

'*  No,  Herbert,"  she  shook  her  head. 
"  I'm  afraid  of  it.  I'll  face  the  terrors  of 
the  night." 

"  Brave  little  woman  !  "  he  said  admiringly. 
"You're  twice  the  man  I  am.  I'll  drink 
yours  as  well." 

"  No  !  no  !  you  mustn't !  "  She  snatched 
the  second  glass  away  from  him  and  put  it 
on  the  sideboard.  "  Come  along,  old  man, 
or  you'll  go  to  sleep  here.  Perhaps  something 
will  come  with  the  morning." 

"  Perhaps,"  he  agreed  dolefully.  "  Ho  ! 
certainly  something  will  come  !  " 

They  moved  towards  the  door,  he  paused 
there  and  kissed  her,  and  said  he  was  sorry 
to  have  brought  all  this  trouble  upon  her  ; 
he  ought  never  to  have  married  her.  She 
laughed  and  said  he  must  be  asleep  already, 
and  dreaming,  if  he  thought  that  she  re- 
pented.    Then  they  put  out  the  light  and 


"  I  think  I  will,  too.  Not  much  use,  though. 
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went  upstairs  togeblier,  and  silence  and  sleep 
came  down  npon  this  house  of  trouble. 
***** 

After  what  he  considered  to  be  a  decent 
interval,  Mr.  Henry  Briggs,  housebreaker, 
etc.,  who  wished  to  take  a  valuation  on  his 
own  account,  and  who  also  wished  to  take  it 
quietly  and  without  interruptions,  approached 
the  area  gate.  Opening  it  without  much 
difficulty,  he 
descended 
the  steps. 
The  door  in 
the  area  was 
inhospitably 
closed,  but 
another  small 
door  at  right 
angles  to  it, 
and  immedi- 
ately under 
the  front- 
door steps, 
attracted  his 
attention  and 
his  fancy.  It 
was  fastened, 
of  course,  but 
a  little  mani- 
pulation with 
a  shar p - 
pointed  steel 
implement, 
which  might 
have  been 
made  for  the 
purpose,  soon 
altered  that. 

"  H  0  p  e  n 
sesimine  !  " 
said  Mr. 
Briggs  to  the 
door,  and  it 
immediately 
obeyed  him. 
Passing 
through,  he 
found  him- 
self, as  he  expected,  in  the  coal-cellar. 
Another  door  beyond,  as  the  combined  efforts 
of  tea-leaves  and  deceased  vegetables  informed 
him,  led  to  the  scullery.  There  being  little 
or  nothing  to  attract  him  in  those  regions,  he 
passed  quickly  into  the  kitchen  and,  turning 
on  a  small  electric  light,  looked  round.  Mr. 
Briggs  w^as  a  smart  young  man,  both  by 
nature  and  in  appearance,  and  he  was  quick 
to  notice  a  general  slovenliness  and  an 
altogether  upside-down  look  about  the  place. 


*''Up  goes  the  ball}'  donkey.'" 


"Ullo!"  he  said.  "What's  the  meanin' 
o'  this  'ere  ?  Wilkins  is  a  stylish-lookin' 
bloke  ;  an'  as  to  'is  wife— what  0  !  this  don't 
look  like  their  style.  Why,  there  ain't  been 
a  thing  washed  up  to-day,  by  the  looks  of 
it.  There's  the  lunch,  an'  there's  the  dinner, 
not  touched  'ardly,  'cept  what  they've  pulled 
about  down  'ere.  An'  there's  the  tea,  an' 
there's" — holding  it  up  critically — "there's 

a  empty 
quartern 
bottle  of  gin, 
with  greasy 
finger-marks 
on  it.  The 
cook's  'ad 
that."  He 
took  a  teacup 
up  and  smelt 
it.  "  Ah,  'ad 
it  in  her  tea  ; 
there's  'er 
bonnet  on  the 
floor,  an'  one 
of  'er  boots  ; 
and  there's 
the  wrong 
end  of  a  pint 
o'beer  in  that 
there  milk- 
can.  Hall  of 
winch  tells 
me,  without  a 
word  of  a  lie, 
that  the  cook 
drinks,  an' 
there's  trou- 
b 1 e  in  the 
'ouse.  I  do 
'ope,"  he  con- 
cluded, "  that 
the  cook  an' 
the  rest  o'  the 
domestics'ave 
not  been  dis- 
honest with 
regard  to  the 
silver." 
Casually  opening  a  drawer  or  two,  Mr. 
Briggs  gave  a  final  disapproving  glance  round 
and  left  the  kitchen.  He  found  the  usual 
below-stairs  arrangements.  Cupboards  con- 
taining various  articles  such  as  brooms  and 
pots  and  pans,  a  coal-scuttle  just  outside  the 
door,  over  which  a  less  practised  hand  would 
have  come  to  grief,  and  another  door.  Looking 
in,  he  saw  that  it  was  a  sort  of  housekeeper's 
room  ;  but  it  did  not  appear  to  have  a  house- 
keeper belonging  to  it,  or,  if  it  had,  she  must 
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have  been  a  siugiiiaiiy  obliging  one,  for  it  was 
apparently  a  receptacle  for  everything  that 
was  not  w^anted  elsewhere.  There  was  quite 
a  collection  of  dissimilar  furniture.  Chairs  of 
no  family  likeness  whatever  stood  one  on  top 
of  the  other,  old  boots  and  odd  little  tables 
huddled  together  in  corners  ;  there  was  a  sofa 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  which  looked 
obtrusively  out  of  place,  and  seemed  to  be 
trying  to  hide  itself  beneath  a  variety  of 
pieces  of  rolled-up  carpet,  and  mats  which 
had  grown  bald  in  service. 

Mr.  Briggs  shut  the  door,  thinking  it  use- 
less to  waste  time  there,  and  turned  towards 
the  stairs.  "  Hup  to  now,"  he  muttered,  "  I 
strongly  disapproved  oTF  this  'ere  'ouse.  If  it 
'adn't  bin  that  I  know  they've  got  some 
decent  silver,  I  should  'ardly  think  it  wuth 
my  while  to  continue  my  researchin'."  With 
which  disparaging  remark  he  went  up  the 
stairs  and  into  the  hall.  Considerable  ex- 
perience had  made  him  familiar  with  most 
houses,  especially  of  this  class,  so  he  walked 
straight  to  the  dining-room,  and  was  pleased 
io  find  that  this  part  of  the  premises  was  an 
improvement  on  the  other.  The  furniture 
was  good  and  solid-looking.  Mr.  Briggs  felt 
reassured.  There  was  the  sideboard,  and  on  it 
^vas  a  handsome  silver  bowl  with  an  inscrip- 
tion, stating  that  it  had  been  presented  to 
Captain  Wilkins  by  his  brother  officers  on 
the  occasion,  etc.  This  did  not  concern  Mr. 
Briggs.  It  would  now,  he  thought,  be  pre- 
sented to  him.  "  Spoons  an'  forks  in  the 
usual  place,  I  s'pose,"  he  said,  opening  the 
sideboard.  "  Ah,  yes  !  everything  Ho  K.  I 
must  find  somethink  to  pack  up  with."  He 
looked  round.  "  Ha  !  a  nice  pair  o'  candle- 
sticks, I  perceive  halso.  I  b'lieve  about  to  be 
presented  to  yours  truly.  An'  what  'ave  we 
'ere  ?  Why,  I  do  declare  this  'ere  is  what  I 
call  thoughtful — they've  hactually  bin  an' 
left  me  out  a  drop  o'  whisky.  Captain  an' 
Mrs.  Wilkins,  you  do  me  proud."  Mr. 
Briggs  bowed  elaborately  to  his  imaginary 
host  and  hostess,  and  taking  the  glass  which 
the  lady  had  left  untouched,  he  lost  no  time 
in  drinking  it. 

"  This  'ere's  a-going  to  be  a  easy  job,"  he 
went  on ;  "  but  I  must  find  a  bag.  0'  course,  I 
know,  that  there  room  downstairs."  There 
was  a  letter  on  the  table.  He  picked  it  up  and 
glanced  over  it.  The  contents  interested 
him  apparently.  He  read  it  again,  speaking 
the  words  to  himself. 

"  Sm, — Our  clients  Messrs  Levi  and 
Phillips,  who  hold  a  bill  of  sale  on  your 
furniture,  and  certain  silver  articles  before 


enumerated,  desire  us  to  inform  you  that 
unless  the  sum  due  to  them  is  liquidated  on 
or  before  the  9th  instant,  together  with  all 
costs  whatsoever,  they  will  be  reluctantly 
compelled  to  take  further  proceedings  by 
placing  an  execution  on  the  said  furniture 
and  silver.— We  are,  Sir,  your  obedient  ser- 
vants. 

"LiCKALL   AND   StICK." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Briggs,  "  that's  the  game,  is 
it  ?  I  thought  there  was  somethink.  Ninth 
instant !  Why,  that's  to-morrow.  Oh,  well, 
if  it's  a-going  to  be  hexecuted,  it  'ud  only 
be  kind  o'  me  to  save  what  I  can.  I  may  as 
well  'ave  it  as  them  lawyers — oh,  an'  a  blessed 
sight  better.  Where's  that  there  bag  ?  I'm 
a-goin'  to  rescue  this  little  lot  immediate." 

AYithout  further  loss  of  time,  Mr.  Briggs 
made  his  way  downstairs  and  into  the 
lumber-room.  Of  course,  there  was  every- 
thing in  the  place  except  what  was  wanted  ; 
but  after  a  search  he  found  a  hamper.  Reject- 
ing this,  as  being  too  conspicuous  in  the 
street,  he  looked  round  once  more,  and  half 
unconsciously  sat  down  on  the  sofa.  He  did 
not  see  anything  to  suit,  and  fell  into  a  train 
of  thought  about  something  quite  irrelevant. 
Wondering  at  this,  he  roused  himself  with  a 
start  and  looked  round  again.  He  felt  his 
eyes  shutting,  and  roused  himself  once  more. 
"  What's  the  matter  ?  "  he  said.  "  I  feel  sleepy, 
some'ow.    That  won't  do.    What  do  I  want — 

I  want "    He  had  forgotten .    He  stood  up 

and  swayed  slightly.    "  I  want — I  want  to  go 

to  bed— to  bed.    What  for?    Bag— bed " 

He  swayed  sideways  on  to  the  sofa  and  was 
instantly  sound  asleep. 


When  Mr.  Briggs  woke  up,  after  some 
hours,  his  feelings  were  many  and  various, 
but  the  predominaht  one  was  thirst.  He 
was  quite  unable  to  account  for  his  having 
been  overcome  in  such  a  manner,  and,  for  the 
moment,  w^as  by  no  means  certain  what  he 
had  better  do.  He  knew  perfectly  well 
where  he  was,  and,  hearing  a  clock  strike 
eight,  wished  very  heartily  that  he  was  any- 
where else.  He  knew,  of  course,  that  any 
idea  of  gain  in  connection  with  this  expedi- 
tion must  be  abandoned  ;  he  would  be  lucky 
if  he  found  himself  in  a  position  to  try  again. 
A  wild  idea  dawned  on  him  of  camping  where 
he  was,  until  another  night  descended,  but  in 
view  of  the  disturbed  state  of  things  in  the 
family,  he  dismissed  it  as  unworthy  of  a  great, 
or  even  a  mediocre,  strategist.  Still,  some- 
thing must  be  done,  and  that  quickly.  Escape 


'  '  Hopeu  sesimine  ! ' 


by  the  kitchen  was  impossible ;  it  was  occupied. 
He  could  hear  the  breaking  of  crockery 
— the  cook,  probably — and  could  smell  of 
bacon  and  coffee.  The  cook,  evidently.  He 
looked  out  of  the  window,  a  melancholy  square 
yard  of  garden  with  a  despondent-looking  tree, 


and  insurmountable  walls  unrelieved  by  any 
sign  of  opening.  No  way  there.  He  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  must  try  the  front  door. 
This  was  about  the  time  they  swept  and 
dusted  ;  it  might  be  open.  Very  cautiously 
he  protruded  his  nose  and  half  an  eye.    There 
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was  no  one  outside.  He  slipped  past  the 
kitclien  and  up  the  stairs.  At  the  top  he 
listened.  There  was  no  sound.  In  a  second  he 
was  in  the  hall.  It  was  empty.  He  looked  to- 
wards the  door.  It  was  open,  and  on  the  steps 
was  the  housemaid  with  a  broom,  and  the 
baker.  He  was  about  to  retreat  downstairs 
again,  when  there  was  a  loud  crash  from  the 
bottom.  The  cook,  and  the  breakfast.  He 
made  a  swift  dash  for  the  nearest  door  and 
opened  it.  He  found  himself  in  the  library  ; 
it  w^as  also  occupied  by  the  master  of  the 
house. 

Mr.  Briggs's  nerves  were  in  a  capital  con- 
dition, but  he  felt  that  he  wanted  every  fibre. 
He  thought  of  flight,  naturally,  but  there  was 
nowhere  to  fly.  He  was  not  quite  certain 
whether  he  turned  pale  or  blushed  ;  all  he 
knew  was  that  he  felt  very  uncomfortable. 
The  most  surprising  thing  was  that  the  other 
occupant  of  the  room  also  appeared  to  be 
Yery  ill  at  ease  himself  ;  there  was  no  doubt 
about  him,  he  certainly  did  turn  pale. 

"  Oh  !  "  he  began  nervously — "  good  morn- 
ing.    You're  here,  then  ?  " 

Mr.  Briggs  said  afterwards  that  he  believed 
he  answered  "  Yes  "  or  "  No  "  ;  he  is  not 
quite  certain  which. 

"  You'll  find  everything  all  right ;  nothing 
has  been  removed,  I  assure  you." 

"  No,  no,  sir,"  stammered  the  astonished 
Briggs,  "  nothink." 

"  You've  looked  round,  then,  I  suppose  ? 
Quite  right." 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  'ave  ;  'tain't  no  use  denyin'  it." 

"  Denying  it  ?  No.  Why  should  you  ? 
It's  your  business,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir,  o'  course  it's  my  business. 
There's  nothink  gone,  I'm  sure  o'  that,  sir ; 
not  a  fork  nor  a  spoon." 

"  Of  course  not ;  who  would  be  likely  to 
take  them,  except  yourself  ?  If  anything  is 
taken,  you'll  see  to  it,  won't  you  ?  " 

"Not  now,  sir." 

"  No,  not  now ;  when  the  time  comes. 
You're  used  to  handling  things,  I've  no 
doubt." 

"  It  ain't  altogether  my  fault,  sir." 

"No,  it's  mine,  I  suppose.  Have  you 
breakfasted  ?  If  not,  you'd  better  do  it.  I 
don't  care  what  you  do.  This  is  the  way  to 
the  kitchen  ;  that  will  suit  you,  won't  it  ?  " 

And  with  that  the  agitated  Mr.  Briggs 
was  ushered  to  the  back  stairs,  and  told  to 
interview  the  cook. 

"  Wait  a  minute,  though,"  continued  the 
Captain,  reflecting,  "  I'm  not  going  to 
have  any  more  guests.  One's  enough  at  a 
time.      Cook,"  he  called  down  the  stairs, 


"  lock  that  back  door  and  bring  me  the  key  ; 
and  you  do  the  same  to  the  front  door. 
Take  that  infernal  broom  downstairs,  and 
show  this  man  the  kitchen,"  he  said  to  the 
housemaid,  who  came  in  hurriedly,  locked 
the  door,  and  disappeared  with  Briggs  and 
the  broom. 

This  last  order,  coming  on  the  top  of 
other  disconcerting  events,  so  flustered  him 
that  Briggs,  who  was  by  no  means  shy  with 
ladies,  quite  forgot  to  pay  the  customary 
attentions,  when  he  found  himself  alone 
with  the  housemaid,  but  followed  her  to  the 
kitchen  wrapped  in  gloomy  thoughts.  As 
he  was  a  good-looking  young  man,  this 
seemed  rather  strange  to  the  lady,  w^ho 
paused  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  expectantly. 
There  being  still  no  signs  of  an  attack,  how- 
ever, she  went  on  again,  merely  remarking — 

"  Well,  you  are  quiet ! 

"  'Ere,  cook,"  she  said,  on  entering, 
"  'ere's  a  young  man  come  to  pay  an  after- 
noon call." 

"  Good  mornin',"  said  the  lady  addressed, 
who  was  breakfasting  off  a  bottle  of  stout. 
"You  must  make  yourself  at  'ome.  We 
knows.  We  ain't  fools,  nor  yet  hidiots,  are 
we,  Louisa  ?  " 

"  Not  'alf,"  responded  the  other,  and  they 
both  laughed. 

"  'Oo's  suit  ? "  went  on  the  cook,  who 
knew  something  of  these  matters. 

"Why,  mine,  o'  course.  Don't  you  like  it  ? " 
said  Briggs,  who  felt  more  at  home  here. 

"  Ho  1  ain't  you  funny  ?  "  she  retorted, 
and  they  both  laughed  again.  "  What's  all 
this  lockin'  o'  doors  for  ?  I  never  'eard 
the  like.     We  ain't  thieves,  I  s'pose,  nor 

yet  burglars,  are  we,  Mr. 7    What's  your 

name,  by  the  way  ?  " 

"  Briggs,"  he  answered,  "  'Enry  Briggs." 
He  might  as  well  be  truthful,  he  thought ;  it 
couldn't  do  muph  harm  in  this  case. 

"  I  s'pose  you're  used  to  this  sort  of  thing  ?  " 
asked  Louisa,  smiling  at  him.  She  liked  his 
looks  and  intended  that  he  should  make 
amends  for  his  neglect  on  the  stairs. 

"  What  sort  o'  thing  ? "  Briggs's  thoughts 
were  a  little  astray. 

"Why,  this  comin'  into  'ouses — other 
people's  'ouses,  and  all  that." 

"  Ho,  yes  ;  but  I  ain't  used  to  company  in 

'em.    I  mean "  Briggs  felt  he  had  better 

change  the  subject — "  I  mean  ladies' company. 
You  know — I  say — the  bloke  said  somethink 
about  breakfast ;  I'm  parched." 

"  Are  ye  ?  I'll  get  ye  some  tea  if  you're 
good." 

"  Go  on,"  interrupted  the  cook,  "  'e  don't 
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want  tea.  There's  a  couple  o'  bottles  o'  stout 
ill  the  coal-scuttle.  I  got  'em  in  case  I  felt 
queer.  The  'ouse  is  so  hupset,  I  feel  quite 
faint  now.  'Ere,"  said  the  hospitable  woman, 
putting  them  on  the  table,  " 'elp  yourself. 
I'm  goin'  to  'ave  another.     I'm  fit  to  drop." 

"  Thanks,"  said  the  guest  with  alacrity. 
"  This  is  all  right." 

"  Oh,"  continued  the  hostess,  "  don't  you 
be  afraid.  They'll  be  goin'  out  presently,  then 
we'll  'ave  somethin'  better.  I  s'pose  you'll 
be  'ere  a  day  or  two." 

"  A  day  or  two  !  "  Mr.  Briggs  returned 
suddenly  to  the  facts  of  the  situation  ;  he 
had  been  lulled  into  a  false  security.  "A 
day  or*  two  ?  I  'ope  not !  Ain't  'e  goin'  to 
unlock  that  there  door  ?  " 

"  I  don't  care  if  'e  do  or  not,"  said  Louisa. 
"  We'll  'ave  a  fine  time,  won't  we,  eh  ?  "  and 
the  bashful  maiden  smote  Mr.  Briggs  play- 
fully on  the  cheek. 

*'  I  shall,"  thought  that  gentleman,  "  if  I 
don't  git  out  o'  this."  "  I  shall  'ave  to  be 
goin'  soon,  reely,"  he  continued  aloud  ;  "  I've 
bin  'e«re  too  long  a'ready." 

"  Why,  you  can't  go  till  you're  paid, 
any'ow,"  put  in  the  cook,  "  an'  that'll  take 
'em  all  their  time." 

"Paid!  what  for?" 

"  What  for  ?  You  know  yer  own  business, 
don't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  I  ain't  generally  paid  for  it ; 
not  fust  'and." 

"  What  did  they  put  ye  in  for,  then,  if  you 
ain't  to  wait  for  the  money  ?  'Ave  another 
drop  o'  stout ;  you  seem  worried." 

Mr.  Briggs  took  another  drop  and  pondered. 
His  reception  was  so  unusual  that  there  must 
be  some  reason  for  it.  The  master  upstairs, 
and  now  the  maids  below.  In  a  flash  it 
came  across  him — he  was  mistaken  for  the 
broker's  man. 

"  Struth  !  "  ejaculated  Mr.  Briggs. 

"  What's  that  you  say  ?  "  said  the  women. 

"  Nothink  ;  nothink  of  any  consequence. 
I  was  only  thinkin'." 

At  this  moment  the  bell  rang. 

"  Oh,  bother  !  "  said  Louisa.  "  I  must 
go,  I  s'pose.  Look  after  'im,  Cookey,  till  I 
come  back.  Don't  go  makin'  love,  now  "  ; 
and  with  this  injunction,  the  engaging  young 
lady  departed. 

"  Nice  gal,"  remarked  Briggs.  "  B'heve 
I've  seen  'er  before  somewheres.  Wonder 
where  ?  " 

"  She's  well  enough.  Now  she's  gone, 
we'll  'ave  a  drop  o'  brandy.  My  'ealth's  so 
bad  Fm  obliged  to  take  precautions  ;  but  I 
don't  let   'er  know,"  and  she  produced  a 


small  bottle  from  the  tea-caddy.  '*  'Elp 
yourself,  my  dear  ;  I  like  you." 

Mr.  Briggs  thought  that  he  was  getting  on 
very  well,  but  that  he  had  better  be  careful, 
so  he  declined  the  brandy,  on  the  plea  of  its 
being  early. 

"  Early  ?  "  said  the  cook.  "  Well,  you  are 
a  fanny  one  !  I've  met  them  in  your  line 
afore  now,  an'  I  never  knew  'em  refuse  to 
drink,  early  or  late.  You  don't  look  like 
'em,  neither,"  surveying  him  critically. 
"  You're  too  good-lookin'." 

Briggs  bowed  elaborately,  but  the  com- 
pliment didn't  put  him  any  more  at  his 
ease. 

Just  then  Louisa  came  back,  and  the  cook 
took  the  opportunity  to  conceal  the  bottle. 

"  Oh,  I  saw  it,  my  dear  ! "  laughed  the 
girl.  "  They  want  you  upstairs.  I  expect 
they're  going  to  rise  your  wages.  You  was 
to  go  up  at  once." 

"  If  they  smell  the  brandy,  they'll  think 
I  drink,  I  s'pose.  Well,  we're  all  leavin',  so 
it  don't  matter.  'Ave  what  you  like,  Mr. 
Briggs.     I  shan't  be  long." 

"  I'm  glad  she's  gone,"  remarked  the 
young  lady.  "  Well,  'ow  do  you  like  this 
place  ?     Feel  comfortable,  do  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  very,"  said  Briggs  ;  "  never  been 
more  so.  You  are  all  so  kind  and  so  'oniely. 
I  wish  all  my  adventures  was  like  this." 

"  Do  you  'ave  many  adventures,  then  ?  " 

"  No,  'ardly  any.  I'm  beginnin'  to  think 
this  is  goin'  to  be  one,  though." 

"You've  got  to  stop  'ere  an'  look  after 
things,  'aven't  you  ?  " 

"  Well,  so  I'm  told." 

"  You  look  after  me,  then  ;  that's  enough 
for  you." 

Mr.  Briggs  was  inclined  to  agree  with  her, 
and  said  so. 

After  this,  there  was  an  awkward  silence. 
His  thoughts  refused  to  concentrate  them- 
selves on  the  fair  lady,  they  kept  harking 
back  to  his  extremely  delicate  position,  wliich, 
though  pleasant  enough  in  one  way,  was,  in 
another,  most  uncertain.  The  real  official 
might  arrive  at  any  moment,  and  he  had  no 
desire  to  make  his  acquaintance. 

Louisa  noticed  his  abstraction,  and  by  no 
means  approved. 

"  Yoa  are  quiet,"  she  said.  "  What's  the 
matter  ?  " 

"  The  fact  is,  my  dear,  I'm  a  good  bit 
worrited.  There's  a  dear  friend  o'  mine  as 
wants  me  very  particular — I  bought  to  be 
with  'itn  now.  I  wonder  if  I  could  get  out 
o'  tliat  there  window  if  you  was  to  keep 
quiet?" 
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"  Out  o'  the  window  ?  Whatever  do  you 
mean  ?  You're  a  funny  sort  o'  broker's 
man.  I  can't  make  you  out.  An'  me  so  fond 
of  yon,  too.  I've  took  such  a  fancy  to  you 
the  very  minute  I  see  you^  I  says  to  myself  : 
*  That's  my  hero,  that  is.  I  don't  care  what 
else  'e  is.  That's  my  'ero.'  And  yon  don't 
care  a  bit."  With  this,  Louisa  burst  out 
crying  on  his  neck. 

Briggs  felt  that  things  were  not  improving. 

"  'Ush,  'ush,  my  love  !  Don't  give  way." 
He  tried,  without  much  success,  to  pacify 
her. 

"  You  want  to  leave  me,  you  crool  man  1 
You  want  to  fly  from  me  out  of  the  window, 
you  do,  that's  all.^  I'll  scream  the  'ouse 
down  !  You  stop  'ere,  an'  mind  me,  an'  your 
business." 

Briggs  lost  his  temper,  and  his  head,  and 
said — 

"  Hang  the  business  !    'Tain't  mine  at  all." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  you  cruel  wretch  ? 
Ain't  you  a  broker's  man  ?  " 

Mr.  Briggs  saw  his  mistake,  and  floundered. 

"No— well,  yes,  I'm  a  sort  o' — that  is,  I 
dunno  what  I  am — I  wish  I  was  anywheres 
else.     No,  I  ain't,  I'm  a  tradesman." 

"  Tradesman  ?  "  The  girl  seemed  mysti- 
fied.    "  What  sort  o'  tradesman  ?  " 

"  P'leeceman,"  said  Briggs  in  desperation. 

To  his  surprise  the  girl  screamed. 

"  P'leeceman  !  Now  I  know  where  I  see 
you  before — Pontefract  Square,  on  a  Saturday 
night.  You  took  my  young  man,  what  I'd 
let  in  to  look  round  a  bit.  You  tied  'im  to 
a  chair  ah'  went  away,  an'  never  come  back ; 
and  the  silver  went  the  same  time." 

She  referred  to  a  former  transaction  of 
Mr.  Briggs's.  He  put  his  hand  on  her  mouth 
in  great  alarm. 

'*  Quiet,  for  'Eaven's  sake  !  What  was  your 
young  man  doin'  there  ?  " 

"  You  know  what  'e  was  he  doin'  well 
enough.  I  b'lieve  you're  in  the  same  line. 
Oh  !  my  'art  is  breaking  !  Whatever  made 
me  take  up  with  you,  you  wicked  man  ?  An' 
you  not  the  first !     Ob,  my  'art  !  " 

Briggs  saw  a  chance. 

*'  Louisa,  steady  yourself,  Louisa." 

"  Oh,  my  'art — to  go  throwin'  of  it  away 
like  this ! " 

Briggs  took  her  in  his  arms  with  fervour. 

"  D'ye  love  me,  Louisa  ?  " 

"  You  know  I  do  ;  I  can't  'elp  it.  You're 
so  fantastic,  ain't  ye  ? " 

"  Yes,  o'  course  I  am.  You'll  help  me  to 
git  out  o'  this  ?  You  won't  give  me  away  ? 
If  you  do,  ye  know,  I  can  round  on  you  for 
lettin'  that  man  into  Pontefract  Square." 


*'  I  won't^ive  you  away,  'Enry  —not  if  you 
love  me,  as  you  say  you  do." 

Mr.  Briggs  had  made  no  statement  to  th^t 
effect,  but  he  lost  no  time  in  doing  so. 

"  Kiss  me  proper,  then,"  said  the  girl. 

He  did  so  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  The 
cook  was  heard  descending  the  stairs. 

"  Pals  now,  remember,"  whispered  Briggs. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Louisa.  "  You  won't  for- 
get me  ?     You'll  see  me  again  ?  " 

"  Rather  !  Wait  till  this  'ere  trouble's 
over.  I  love  ye,  you  remember  that.  You're 
pretty  and  you're  sharp.  I  dessay  you  an' 
me  might  be  very  useful  to  one  another,  Loo." 

He  kissed  her  hurriedly  as  the  cook  entered 
in  tears.  • 

"  I  can't  stand  that  w^oman  no  'ow,"  she 
began,  taking  the  bottle  out  of  its  open 
hiding-place.  "She  do  upset  me  so.  I've 
never  bin  spoke  to  so  before— no,  not  by  the 
nobilities.  An'  'er  'usband  a  mere  captain  ! 
TeUin'  me  I  drink,  an'  before  'im  too  !  I'm 
glad  I'm  goin'.  I'm  sure  they'll  be  sorry,  an' 
hunt  'igh  and  low^  before  they  find  me  again. 
My  feelin's  won't  stand  it.  An'  them  with 
the  brokers  in  too  !  "     She  wept  bitterly. 

*"Oo  are  you  callin'  brokers  ?  "  said  Louisa. 

"  Well,  ain't  'e  ? "  demanded  the  cook 
fiercely,  wiping  her  eyes  with  a  corner  of  the 
tablecloth.  "  If  'e  ain't,  what  is  'e  ?  You 
seem  friendly  enough,  you  do.  You  ain't  been 
long." 

"  Don't  you  take  no  notice  of  'er,"  broke 
in  Louisa  angrily.  "  It  ahvays  upsets  'er  to 
go  upstairs.  I  find  the  missis  right  enough. 
I  make  no  complaints  of  'er  at  all.  Me  an' 
'er's  very  good  friends  ;  and  master  too — you 
mind  that,"  she  said  to  Briggs  pointedly. 
"  We're  very  good  friends,  we  are  ;  and  mind 
that,  an'  you'll  please  me." 

"An'  you'll  please  me,"  said  the  cook 
mockingly.  "  Ho,  I  am  glad  !  You'll  have 
me  to  the  weddjn',  I  s'pose.  I  quite  forgot, 
I've  been  so  upset.  I  quite  forgot  to  tell 
you,  Mr.  Briggs,  that  Captain  Wilkins  an'  'is 
lady  was  wishful  o'  your  company  upstairs." 

"  What,  me  ?  "  said  Briggs.  "  Heavens  ! 
Whatever 's  up  now,  I  wonder  ?  Well,  I'll 
go."  He  appeared  in  no  way  pleased  to  do 
so.     "  For  the  present,  ladies."     He  rose. 

Louisa  went  to  the  door  with  him,  letting 
him  go  reluctantly. 

"  Young  'earts,  young  'earts  1 "  murmured 
che  sarcastic  cook. 

"  That's  more  than  you  got,"  retorted 
Louisa  ;  then  to  Briggs  :  "  Remember,  very 
good  friends,  an'  master  too." 

She  seemed  quite  anxious  to  impress  it  on 
him, 


'  'Ere's  a  young  uian."  " 
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"  111  remember,"  and  Mr.  Briggs  went  up 
the  stairs  with  feelings  which  grew  in 
uneasiness  at  each  one  he  mounted.  He 
knocked  at  the  diningrroom  door,  and  being 
told  to  come  in,  entered  with  a  beating  heart. 
The  scene  was  not  cheerful. 

Captain  Wilkins  was  seated  with  a  great 
wealth  of  accounts  before  him,  looking  at 
them  gloomily.  Mrs.  Wilkins  sat  looking 
at  him  through  a  perfect  veil  of  tears. 

"Bless  my  soul !  "  said  Briggs  to  himself, 
"  'ow  these  women  can  'owl !  " 

"Sit  down,  Mr. '' 

"Briggs,  sir." 

"  Ah,  yes,  Briggs,"  began  the  Captain. 

Mr.  Briggs  waa  so  flustered  that  he  sat 
down  on  a  dumb-waiter  near  the  door,  and 
nearly  upset  it.  He  started  up  in  great 
alarm  and  dropped  his  hat ;  in  recovering 
himself,  after  fishing  for  it,  he  knocked  his 
head  violently  against  the  table,  under  which 
it  had  rolled,  and  backed  away  into  the 
dumb-waiter  again,  which,  this  time,  did 
upset ;  he  snatched  at  it  to  save  its  fall,  and 
jerked  a  lot  of  plates  and  cups  and  saucers 
half-way  across  the  room.  All  this  tended 
to  make  him  still  more  ill  at  ease,  if  possible. 
Mrs.  Wilkins  screamed  faintly. 

"  Never  mind  the  blessed  things,"  said  her 
husband.  "  Sit  down,  I  tell  you,  on  a  chair. 
We  may  as  well  use  'em  whilst  we've  got  any." 

Mr.  Briggs  at  length  found  a  resting- 
place,  in  a  corner,  and  heartily  wished  he 
was  dead.  Quiet  being  then  restored,  the 
Captain  began  once  more. 

"  This  is  an  extremely  disagreeable  state 
of  things,  Mr.  Briggs." 

Mr.  Briggs  agreed  most  readily. 

"  In  fact,"  he  went  on,  "  it  is  not  to  be 
endured.  I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  I  shall 
endeavour  by  every  means  in  my  power  to 
avoid  enduring  it.  By  fair  means  or  foul. 
Do  you  follow  me  ?     Fair  means  or  foul''' 

"  Hor  foul,"  echoed  the  wretched  Briggs. 
"Quite  right,  sir." 

"I'm  glad  you  think  so.  As  far  as  the 
furniture  is  concerned,  I  don't  care.  If  it 
must  go,  why,  there's  an  end  of  it.  You 
can't  deny  that  ?  " 

"  No,  sir,  I  can't." 

"  I've  been  anxiously  expecting  a  cheque, 
which  would  settle  the  whole  thing.  The 
cheque  has  not  arrived  as  yet.  Therefore, 
Mr.  Briggs,  I  am  not  only  on  my  beam-ends, 
so  to  speak,  but  I  am  also  on  my  mettle,  and 
I  stop  at  nothing." 

"  You  stops  at  nothink  ;  I  see,  sir." 

"  Oh,  you  see,  do  you  ?  I'm  glad  of  that. 
There's  some  silver  on  the   sideboard,  and 


there's  some  more  in  it.  I'm  not  going  to 
lose  that." 

"  I  should  'ope  not,"  said  Briggs  quickly. 
He  took  an  interest  in  silver. 

"  There  are  a  lot  of  pots,  as  you  see,  which 
I  worked  for  and  value  ;  and  there  are  other 
things  which  Mrs.  Wilkins  values.  It's 
your  duty,  I  believe,  to  see  that  they  are  not 
removed.  Are  you  very  much  devoted  to 
duty,  Mr.  Briggs  ?  Because  they're  going  to 
be  removed,  whether  you  like  it  or  not." 

Mr.  Briggs  was  about  to  say  that  nothing 
would  give  him  greater  pleasure,  but  he 
remembered  his  new  profession  and  felt  that 
he  must  stick  to  his  guns. 

"  I  can't  allow  nothink  to  be  moved,  sir, 
without  orders." 

"  The  orders  may  go  to  blazes  !  I  said 
fair  means  or  foul.  You  won't  allow  me, 
you  say.  You  observe  those  very  handsome 
silver  cups  and  other  ornaments.  I  won  them, 
Mr.  Briggs.     Do  you  know  how  ? " 

"  No,  sir,  I  do  not." 

"With  these,"  said  the  Captain,  holding 
his  fists  under  Mr.  Briggs's  nose  and  work- 
ing them  backwards  and  forwards. 

"  Reely,  sir  !  "  said  Briggs.  "  'Ow  inter- 
estin'  ! " 

"  Isn't  it  ?  "  said  the  other.  "  Listen.  In 
the  years  '97  and  '98,  when  I  was  in  India 
with  my  regiment,  I  was  amateur  middle- 
weight champion,  not  only  of  India,  but  of 
the  British  Army.  I  have  not  forgotten  all 
I  knew  yet,  and  I'm  not  going  to  lose  that 
silver." 

To  the  Captain's  surprise,  Mr.  Briggs 
jumped  up  and  insisted  on  shaking  hands 
with  him  ;  he  seemed  quite  at  his  ease  again, 
and  his  face  beamed. 

"Bless  me,  sir,"  he  said,  "I'm  pleased  to 
know  ye.  Well,  this  is  a  game.  I  knew  I'd 
'eard  of  you  somewhere.  I  am  glad  to  see 
you  ;  I've  often  wanted  to.  Why,  them  two 
years  as  you  mentions,  didn't  you  ever  'ear 
of  Tyke  .Bashford,  as  was  perfeshional 
middle-weight  champion  of  Hengeland. 
That's  me,  that  is.  I've  changed  my  name 
since  then.  I  'ad  to,  for  nearly  killin'  two 
.soldiers.  But  I'm  as  good  as  I  was,  every 
hinch  ;  an'  I'd  feel  proud  to  'ave  a  round  or 
two  with  you,  sir.     I  won't  'urt  yer." 

Captain  Wilkins'  face  fell.  "I'm  very 
please  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Briggs — or  Bashf ord, 
but  I  don't  think  a  round  or  two  would  mend 
matters  just  now.  I  shan't  get  the  silver  out 
that  way.     We  must  try  another." 

Just  then  the  door  opened,  and  a  pair  of 
red  eyes  and  a  still  redder  nose  announced  the 
cook. 


A   LIMB   OF  THE  LAW, 
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"Would  you  be  wishin'  me  to  take  the 
breakfast  things  away,  please  ?  "  she  asked 
with  great  hauteur.  "  Tin  not  wishin'  to 
neglect  my  duties  whilst  I  am  'ere,  but  I 
should  wish  to  leave  immediate.  I  'ave  no 
more  to  say." 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Wilkins  wearily, 
"  take  them  away." 

'*  And  take 
yourself  away 
as  soon  as  you 
like  after- 
wards !  '  ' 
shouted  the 
Captain,  who 
appeared  to  be 
driven  furious 
by  the  sight  of 
the  woman. 
"Come,  my 
dear — and  you, 
too,  Briggs; 
w^e  can  talk 
this  over  in  the 
library." 

"  Would  you 
be  pleased  to 
'and  me  the  key 
of  the  back 
door,  please? 
Hi  'ave  not  bin 
accustomed  to 
livin'  in  a  for- 
tress nor  yet  a 
Tower  of  Lon- 
don. Hand  I 
am  goin'  as 
soon  as  these 
'ere  very  things 
is  put  away." 

''Take  the 
key  and  go  !  " 
said  the  Cap- 
tain, and  led  the 
way  into  the 
library,  where 
the  discussion 
was  at  once 
renewed. 

"Well,  now, 
Mr.  Briggs,  it's 
no  use  my  trying  to  take  the  silver  by  force, 
so  we  must  try  persuasion." 

Mr.  Briggs  was  so  delighted  with  his 
new  acquaintance  that  he  almost  said  : 
"Take  it  with  my  blessin',"  but  he  didn't. 
The  words,  "trying  to  take  the  silver," 
had  set  him  thinking  on  his  own  account. 
If  it  had   to  be  taken  anywhere,  it  must 


Mr.  Briggs  thought  he  would 


Quiet ! ' 


be  taken  out, 
lie  low. 

''Will  you  have  a  drink?"  inquired 
Captain  Wilkins.  "You're  not  in  training 
now,  I  suppose  ?  " 

Mr.  Briggs  replied  with  alacrity  that  he 
'oped  not. 

"  Ring  the  bell,  then,   and  we'll  get  to 
business." 

Briggs  rang 
and  Louisa 
appeared. 

"Bring  the 
whisky  an  d 
some  soda- 
water." 

Louisa  having 
done  so,  Mrs. 
Wilkins  said 
she  was  so  up- 
set, she  would 
go  to  her  room, 
telling  the  girl 
to  come  with 
her,  for  she  was 
afraid  to  be 
alone.  "Has 
the  cook  gone?" 
she  asked. 

"Not  yet, 
ma'am  ;  she's 
packin'  up." 

"I  shall  be 
so  glad  when 
she  has,"  and 
they  went  up- 
stairs. 

"Now,  then, 
Mr.  Briggs,  you 
are  determined 
to  keep  an  eye 
on  those 
things  ?  " 

Mr.  Briggs 
said  he  was 
quite  deter- 
mined. 

"Are    you 

very    much 

attached  to 

your    profes- 

a  one,   is  it  ? 


sion  ?      It's    not    much    of 

What's  it  worth  to  you  ?  " 

Briggs  not  having  the  remotest  idea,  was 

obliged  to  guess.     He  said  he  supposed  about 

five  hundred  a  year. 

"  Not  so  much  as  that,  surely  ?  " 

"  Well,  p'raps  not.    Between  that  and  one 

'undred.     I  don't  think  much  of  it,  sir.     I 
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shall  chuck  it  after  this.  It  ain't  my 
line." 

"Well,  now,  look  here.  Suppose  I  put 
you  up  to  something  that  is  in  your  line— a 
nice  little  berth  at  a  sporting  club,  eh  ? 
Would  you  throw  over  the  other  ?  " 

"  You  try  me,  sir  !  " 

"  You  would,  I  take  it  ?  In  that  case,  do 
you  think  you  could  give  your  honesty  a 
slight  wrench  now  and  take  a  bribe  ? " 

"  I  might  try,  sir  ;  there's  no  knowin'. 
What  would  the  bribe  amount  to  ?  " 

"  You  let  me  take  that  silver  away  now, 
and  I'll  give  you  ten  pounds." 

Mr.  Briggs  ponijered  and  asked  for  time. 
Captain  Wilkins  agreed  and  walked  to  the 
window.  He  was  just  in  time  to  see  the 
cook  departing  in  a  four-wheeler,  with  her 
box  on  the  top. 

Meanwhile  his  companion's  thoughts  took 
this  form.  If  the  silver  was  to  be  moved, 
he  would  like  to  do  it  himself.  It  seemed 
within  the  range  of  possibility  that  he  might 
work  it.  If  he  failed,  there  was  still  the  ten; 
pounds. 

"  It's  this  way,  sir,"  he  began.  "Ye  see; 
they  know  you  about  'ere  ;  an'  if  I  was  to 
let  you  go  out  with  a  bag  or  anythink  like 
that,  an'  a  pleeceman  or  anyone  as  knows 
you  was  to  see  you,  where  am  I  going  to  be  ? 
I  dunno  that  it  don't  mean  prison  for  me. 
I  can't  risk  it,  not  for  you  nor  no  one.    But 


I'll  tell  you  what,  sir,  I've  fought  straight 
every  time.  There's  no  one  can't  say  I  ain't 
honest."  He  blushed  slightly  when  he  said 
this.  "  I  does  odd  jobs  in  a  parson's  'ouse, 
when  I  ain't  on  this  lay.  I'll  give  you  the 
address  o'  the  parson  o'  this  parish."  He 
knew  it  well.  "  An'  I'll  do  this.  I  can 
slip  out  without  no  notice  bein'  took.  An'  if 
you'll  give  me  five  pounds,  I'll  take  that 
there  silver,  an'  leave  it  for  you  anywhere 
you  like." 

A  postman's  knock  sounded  as  he  made 
this  generous  offer. 

"That's  a  very  good  plan,"  said  the 
Captain.  "  I'll  think  it  over.  Let's  see 
what  this  letter  is."  He  went  to  the  front 
door. 

"  Will  he  do  it  ? "  said  Briggs  anxiously. 
He  heard  an  exclamation  in  the  hall,  and 
went  out.  Captain  Wilkins  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stairs,  calling  for  his  wife 
She  came  running  down.  He 
and  waved  a  letter   in   front   of 


excitedly, 
kissed  her 
her. 

"We're  saved,  darling!  We're  saved  ! 
Here's  the  cheque  at  last ! " 

"  The  cook's  gone,  sir,"  said  Louisa. 

"  Hang  the  cook  !  "  replied  the  Captain. 
"  Come  into  the  dining-room,  Briggs  ;  we'll 
drink  her  a  speedy  journey." 

They  went  into  the  dining-room.  The 
silver  had  gone  also. 


THE    GUEST-CHAMBER. 


I  HAVE  thrown  wide  the  portals  of  my  life 
■     And  fastened  back  the  curtains,  that  the  sun 
May  fill  the  room  with  light  and  warmth,  and  throw 
A  golden  twilight  when  the  day  is  done. 


1  shall  not  close  my  door  because  one  guest, 
However  great,  has  gone;    nor  let  the  rust 
Upon  the  hearth  accumulate;  the  floor 
Each  day  grow  whiter  with  untrodden  dust. 


BETH    SLATER    WH1T50N. 


ABOUT    TIME. 


Dorothy  :  Can  I  have  some  water  to  christen  my  doll,  mamma? 
Mother  :  Oh,  no,  I  don't  like  you  to  play  with  water. 

Dorothy:  Well,  can  I  have  some  wax  to  waxinate  her?    I'm  sure  she  ought  to  have  something  done 
by  now — I've  had  her  three  months. 


THE    EDITOR'S    SCRAP-BOOK. 


HINTS   TO    AEROPLANISTS. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  opinion  that  in  a 
few  years — the  exact  number  is  wisely  left 
indefinite — we  shall  all  be  flying  about  in  air- 
ships. It  follows  that  advice  to  aeroplanists  will 
shortly  be  much  needed,  and  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  call  attention  to  my  forthcoming 
book,  "The  Complete  Aeroplanist :  with  an 
appendix  containing  consolatory  observations  to 
those  rendered  incomplete  owing  to  their  devotion 
to  the  art."  Or  I  may  call  it,  "The  ABO 
of  Aeroplaning,"  or  "  The  Aeroplanist's  Vade 
Mecum."  It  ought  to  have  been  out  before  now, 
but  there  has  been  some  disappointment  about 
the  advertisement  pages.  The  gentleman  into 
whose  hands  this  important  branch  of  book- 
making  was  entrusted  writes  me  that  beyond  the 
business  cards  of  five  undertakers,  four  makers 
of  artificial  limbs,  three  makers  of  artificial 
memorial  wreaths,  two  makers  of  tombstones, 
and  a  crematorium — I'm  not  sure  if  that's  the 
right  word,  but  I  mean  a  company  willing  and 
able  to  pack  you  away  in  a  nice  little  urn  that 


will  make  your  widow's  mantelpiece  look  very 
recherche — he  has  failed  to  gain  the  support  of 
the  commercial  world  towards  my  work.  Wake 
up,  England!  How  can  our  industries  flourish 
when  the  cream  of  our  traders  neglect  such 
opportunities  of  bringing  their  wares  before  the 
notice  of  the  public?  I  ask  readers  how  can  I 
bring  out  my  book  when  the  advertisers  one  and 
all  take  such  a  lugubrious  view  of  what  is  really 
a  delightful  and  exhilarating  pastime  ?  I  have 
been  careful  to  write  it  in  a  bright,  cheery  style, 
and  I  really  nmst  have  a  few  bright,  cheery 
advertisements  to  go  with  it. 

"  The  Com|)lete,"  etc.,  is  divided  into  five 
sections :  I.  Preliminary  Eeraarks,  TI.  The  Start, 
III.  Flying,  IV.  Alighting,  V.  Afterwards. 

The  work  is  designed  to  meet  all  classes  and 
tastes.  For  instance,  in  the  first  section  there  is 
a  charming  little  speech  describing  the  joys  of 
aeroplaning.  It  rises  almost  to  lyric  heights, 
and  is  written  specially  for  a  nephew  to  say  to 
an  uncle,  or,  indeed,  any  relative  of  either  sex 
from  whom  he  has  expectations.     He  concludes 
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by  presenting  him  (or  her)  with  a  ticket  available 
for  an  aeroplane  crossing  the  Channel  or  sailing 
from  London  to  Birmingham.  And  there  is  also 
a  speech  declining  the  gift,  worded  so  tactfully 
that  it  cannot  give  offence. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  costume. 
This  is  treated  very  fully.  The  aeroplanist 
should  be 
prepared  for 
all  emer- 
gencies. A 
suit  of 
pneumatic 
indiarubber 
overalls  is  re- 
commended, 
one  with  a 
hood  and 
mask  to  pro- 
tect the  head 
and  face.  Also 
a  dandy  little 
parachute 
hung  over  the 
shoulder, 
which  ex- 
pands auto- 
m  a  t  i  c  a  1 1  y 
when  circum- 
stances 
render  it 
necessary. 

Any  little 
knicknacks 
such  as  scent 
bottles,  beer 
bottles,  opera 
and  other 
glasses,  um- 
brellas, soap, 
knives,  forks, 
plates,  hams, 
tinned  goods 
— in  short, 
any  paraph  er- 
nalia  lying 
loose  in  the 
aeroplane — 
should  bear 
no  distin- 
guishing 
mark.  They 
may  have  to 
be  jettisoned 
in  a  hurry, 
and  if  they 
fall  on  a 
cow  or  an 
old  gentle- 
man's toe, 
and  a  claim  for  damages  arises — you  see  the 
point  ? 

I  pass  on  to  the  start.  The  passengers'  deport- 
ment should  be  replete  with  dignity  and  calm 
courage.  Practise  expressions  before  the  looking- 
glass,  and  be  careful  to  assume  a  smile  that 
won't  come  off  so  long  as  the  machine  remains  on 


the  ground.     A  choice  collection  of  "  Good-bye  " 
sjDceches  is  included  in  this  part. 

In  the  flying  section  I  give  plenty  of  valuable 
advice.  The  driver  and  the  mechanician  —  aero- 
planes will  probably  carry  both — should  practise 
using  the  handles  while  the  machine  is  on  solid 
ground.     There   will  be   levers  for  tilting  it  to 

starboard     or 


ele- 


" what's  in  a   name?" 

Attendant  :  These  'ere's  crows,  and  them's  sea-birds. 
Lady  de  Yere  :  Oh  !     Have  you  a  razorbill  ? 
Attendant  (coyly) :  Pard'n,  miss,  my  name's  Fred. 


port,  or 
V  a  t  i  n  g  or 
depress  ing 
the  bow.  If 
the  machine 
is  heeling 
over  to  star- 
board, pull 
the  port  lever; 
if  you  pull 
the  starboard, 
you'll  spill 
thepassengers 
and  yourself 
out  of  the 
aeroplane,  and 
they  will  pro- 
bably subse- 
q  u  e  n  t  1  y 
reprove  you 
for  your 
clumsiness. 
It  is  by 
remembering 
little  details 
like  this  that 
aeroplanists 
get  the  full 
fun  out  of 
their  hobby. 

Perhaps  the 
most  impor- 
tant part  of 
aeroplaning  is 
alighting.  It 
spoils  all  the 
enjoyment  to 
finish  with 
what  news- 
paper boys 
call  a  "  shock- 
ing tragedy." 
Come  down 
gently,  never 
be  in  a  hurry. 
Of  course,  one 
day  the  aero- 
plane will 
alight  at  its 
station  as 
naturally  and 
tenderly  as  a 
South-Eastern  train  will  stop  at  (or  between)  its 
stations,  but  it's  no  use  blinking  the  fact — that 
day  has  not  come  yet.  The  thoughtful  driver,  if 
he  finds  he  has  to  come  down,  will  try  to 
descend  as  near  a  hospital  as  possible — every 
hospital  should  fly  a  flag  as  a  beacon  for  the  aero- 
planist.    It  is  a  mistake  to  alight   in   a   main 


A    LITTLE   MIXED. 


Fond  Mother;  Yes,  sir,  and  only  ten  months  old  !    Ain't  he  a  beauty? 

Angler  (absent-mindedly) :  Indeed,  ma'am,  it  is  !     How  long  will  it  live  out  of  water? 
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NOT   NECESSARY. 


*•  You  never  come  to  the  Club  now,  do  you  ?  " 
"No,  my  wife's  away  from  home  !  " 

street ;  roadway  authorities  object  to  their  being 
messed  up  by  aeroplanes  and  their  passengers, 
for  there  is  no  doubt  the  aeroplane  is  an  untidy 
machine — it  likes  to  come  down  anyhow,  and 
sits  on  its  propeller  or  smashes  its  starboard 
strake  with  equal  indifference. 

The  last  section  is  composed  almost  entirely  of 
little  sentences  which  the  aeroplanist  will  find 
handy  when  he  reaches  earth  again.  I  append 
specimens — 

"  How  nice  you  look,  nurse !  " 

"  Can  you  kick  with  your  artificial  leg  ?  " 

"  Does  the  artificial  arm  fit  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  libel  to  say  his  nose  was  knocked  an 
inch  to  the  right." 

"  How  fortunate  the  driver  (or  mechanician) 
was  not  married."  Alternative  sentence :  "  We 
must  write  the  widow  a  nice  letter  of  sympathy." 

*'How  did  the  Accident  Insurance  Company 
behave  ?  " 

*'When  do  you  hope  to  get  out  in  a  bath- 
chair  ?  " 

The  Appendix,  which,  as  I  said  previously,  is 
specially  written  to  cheer  aeroplanists  who  have 
come  to  grief  owing  to  their  machine  alighting 
in  a  hurry,  simply  reeks  with  humour.  It  con- 
tains an  assortment  of  jokes — well-matured  jokes 
which  music-hall  comedians  have  tested  on 
audiences  for  years  past. 

Charles  D.  Leslie. 


CLUB  CROQUET. 

He  was  keen  on  the  gsktne, 
But  she  wanted  flirtation. 

Her  heart  was  aflame 

And  croquet  seemed  tame, 

But  her  nonchalant  aim 

Made  him  squirm  with  vexation. 
He  was  keen  on  the  game. 
But  she  wanted  flirtation. 

The  tables  were  turned 

When  the  game  was  concluded. 
For  her  fondness  he  yearned 
With  a  fervour  that  burned, 
But  his  ardour  she  spurned 

Till  he  fretted  and  brooded. 
The  tables  were  turned 

When  the  game  was  concluded. 

For  she  strolled  from  the  rest, 
And  forbade  him  to  follow. 

Could  he  only  have  guessed 

The  pain  in  her  breast, 

His  suit  he'd  have  pressed; 

But  instead  life  grew  hollow, 

For  she  strolled  from  the  rest 
And  forbade  him  to  follow. 

tTessie  l*ope. 


THE   POINT   OF   VIEW. 


He:  I  don't  intend  to  get  married  until 
thirty. 

She  :  I  don't  intend  to  get  over  thirty 
married. 


I  am  over 
until  I  am 
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The  Art  of  C.  E.  Perugini. 


By   Austin    Chester. 


rriHERE  are  few  subjects  roniid  Avliicli 
I  liave  arisen  a  greater  number  of 
diverse  opinions  than  tliat  of  beauty. 
Avi^ninients  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Avord 
are  as  diverse  as  those  expressed  on  love 
by  Voltaire  and  Lord  Bacon.  The  Frencli 
philosopher  wrote  below  a  statue  of  Cupid  : 
"  Wlioever  you  are,  this  god  is  your  master, 
or  if  he  has  not  as  yet  become  so,  so 
will  lie  be,"  Avliilst  the  English  statesman 
held  the  sentiment  in  sucli  contempt  that 
he  Avrote  of  it :  "  Grjeat  spirit  and  great 
business  do  keep  out  this  weak  passion." 
"  Beauty  "  in  the  dictionary,  if  one  turns  to 
Annandale,  is  described  as  "an  assemblage 

1909.     No.  176. 


of  perfections  througli  wliicli  an  object  is 
rendered  pleasing  to  the  eye  ;  tliosequahties 
in  the  aggregate  that  give  pleasui'c  to  the 
a3sthetic  sense  ;  qualities  that  delight  the 
eye,  the  ear,  or  the  mind  ;  loveliness ; 
elegance  ;  grace  ;  a  particular  gi-ace  or 
ornament ;  that  which  is  beautiful  ;  a  part 
which  surpasses  in  beauty  that  with  wliich  it 
is  united  ;  a  beautiful  person,  especially  a 
beautiful  woman " — definitions  not  one  of 
which  enables  us  to  form  any  theory  as  to 
the  word's  actual  properties.  Some  few  of 
them,  indeed,  seem  opposed  to  our  concep- 
tion of  what  is  at  best  but  an  inductive 
science,  which  inclines  us  to  say  of  an  object : 
247  s' 
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"•  Tt  pleases  ns,  therefore  it  is  beautiful."  Yet 
this  is  no  arguuieiit  at  all.  We  take 
especial  ex- 
ception to  \\ 
the  defini- 
tion :  ''A 
particular 
^  r  a  c  e  or 
ornament," 
for  0  r  n  a  - 
ment,  if  we 
turn  to  the 
w  0  r  d  i  n 
the  s  a  m  e 
authority,  is 
given  as 
in  e  a  n  i  n  g 
that  which 
embellishes  ; 
and  we 
know,  from 
no  less  an 
artist  than 
Michael 
Angelo,  that 
purgation  of 
superfluities 
or  embellish- 
ments is  one 
of  the  higli 
qualities  of 
beauty. 

If  we  turn 
to  the  poets 
for  a  defi- 
nition of 
beauty,  we 
come  upon  a 
conflict  of 
opinions. 
Keats  con- 
founds it 
with  truth— 
''  Beauty  is 
truth,  truth 
beauty  — 
that  is  all 
ye  know  on 
earth,  and 
all  ye  need 
to  know," 
a  most 
misleading 
statement. 
Shakespeare 
held  it  as  but 

a  vain  and  doubtful  good  that  lived  side  by 
side  with  kindness  ;  and  those  savants  who 
sought    to    reduc3    beauty    to    a    scientific 


problem  have  failed 
from  the  meanina:  of 


rKRUGTNI. 


Reproduced  hy  permission  of  the  Artist. 

pictures    ratlier    pur 
en j oymeu  t,  because 
from  useful  objects. 


to  remove  ambiguity 
the  term.  One  writer 
limits  its 
•  ^'  province  to 
the  inner 
life,  to 
c  e  r  t  a  i  n 
ideals  and 
emotions  ; 
a  n  0  t  h  e  r 
holds  it  as 
entirely 
ob  j  ect  ive, 
and  a  third 
considers  it 
as  combina- 
tion of  both 
the  former 
theories, 
holding  the 
effects  of 
objective 
beauty  7iil 
without  the 
reciprocity, 
of  the  sub- 
:  j  e  c  t  i  V  e 
sense.  It  is 
to  ancient 
Greece  that 
'  we  must 
refer  for 
first  specula- 
t  i  0  n  s  on 
this  theme. 
Xenophon 
regarded  the 
beautiful  as 
coincident 
with  the 
good,  and 
both  as 
resolvable 
into  utility. 
Socrates 
emphasised 
the  power  of 
beauty  as 
furthering 
t  li  e  more 
n  e  c  e  s  s  a  ry 
ends  of 
life,  and 
considered 
such  works 
of  art  as 
I'poseless,  as  hiudering 
of  the  space  they  took 
Plato  appears  to  have 


''A    SUMMER    SHOWER."      BY    C.    E.    PERUGINI. 

From  the  picture  in   the  Public  Art   Gallery,  Hull,  reproduced,  by  permission  of  the   Corporation  of  Hull,  from  the 
large  plate  published  by  the  Autotype  Company,  New  Oxford  Street,  W. 
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appreciated  a  wo'k  of  art  as  an  iiulepeiideiit 
end  in  human  lite,  and  culture,  although  the 
idea  of  beauty,  with  its  almost  inadequate 
realisation  in  our  visible  woild,  holds,  in  his 
most  abstract  speciilatiolts,  *'  the  clearest 
instance  of  the  relation  of  the  liuman  mind 
to  reality  and  truth."  Before  his  time, 
indeed,  there  had  been  but  little  theorising 
about  the  place  occupied  by  ^he  beautiful  in 
life.  He  was  the  first  to  anticipate  the  view 
that  art  is  justified  by  itself,  tlie  first  to 
theorise  on  '*  art  for  art's  sake,"  and  to  see 
that  it  has  no  purpose  but  itself,  its  own 
perfection. 

Coming  to  moriB  modern  times,  we  are 
faced  bj  a  tradition  of  a  treatise  on  the 
beautiful  by  St.  Augustine,  in  which  Platonic 
ideas  are  dressed  in  Christian  garb.     Then, 


opinions,  thougli  totally  opposed  to  those 
expressed  by  Taine,  in  that  he  considers  that 
portrayed  beauty  lies  rather  with  the  artist 
than  with  the  subject.  Reid's  theory  of 
beauty  is  pui'ely  spiritual ;  Hamilton  founds 
his  on  that  of  Aristotle ;  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
teclinically  reduces  beauty  to  its  elements  ; 
and  Ruskin,  in  his  usual  desultory  manner, 
puts  vague,  emotional  ideas  into  his  accus- 
tomed musical  English.  Writers  having, 
then,  failed  in  their  attempts  to  make  charts 
which  shall  reveal  to  us  in  wfiat  locality 
beauty  I'cally  lies,  it  is  to  painters  we  have 
to  look  for  more  definite  guidance. 

Yet  even  should  painters  chance  to  find 
beauty  in  one  of  the  many  forms  in  which  it 
exists,  it  is  but  in  fragments  that  they  are 
able  to   show  us,   througli    tlie    medium    of 


"music."       I5Y     C.     K.     T'KllUGINI. 

A  ivall  decoration  on  gold  gj^ound  in  the  collection  of  A.  Lucas,  Esq. 


skipping  many  decades,  we  enter  upon  the 
speculations  of  the  German  })hilosophic 
school. 

France,  in  the  aesthetic  fields,  brought  far 
fewer  writers  than  did  other  countries,  but 
Diderot  thought  to  define  beauty  by  making 
it  consist  of  the  true  perception  of  relations. 
Batteux  tried  to  elucidate  it  by  means  of  the 
words  "  imitation  of  Nature,"  and  Taine,  in 
his  work,  ''Be  Tldeal  dans  I'Art,"  places  the 
value  of  a  work  of  art  high  rather  in  con- 
sequence of  its  likeness  to  a  model  of  high 
physical  perfection  than  in  consequence  of 
any  high  aim  on  the  part  of  the  artist. 

England  has  not  been  without  her  ex- 
ponents of  a3stheticism.  We  have  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  whose  views  are  Platonic  in 
character,  and  Hutchesson,  who  holds  similar 


their  personality,  the  residt  of  their  search  ; 
for  "few  ai'tists  work  (piite  cleanly,  casting 
off  all  debris,  and  leaving  us  only  what  the 
heat  of  their  imagination  lias  wholly  fused 
and  transformed."  But  scattered  up  and 
down  their  work  this  beauty  is  revccded  by 
means  of  the  virtue  of  the  quality  they  have 
found. 

AVhile  many  of  our  British  })ainters  liave 
been  abandoning  old  traditions  for  sen- 
sationalism, exaggeration,  and  effect,  Mr. 
Perugini  has  been  working  on  old  lines  with 
that  quietness  of  subject  and  reserve  of 
mamier  which  is  peculiarly  characteristic 
of  his  style,  and  after  all  style  is  the  man 
"  complex  or  simple  in  his  individuality,  it  is 
through  style  alone  there  is  revealed  his 
plenary  sense  of   what   he   really  wishes  to 
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"peonies."     by  c.   e.   perugini. 

From  the  picture  in  the  Walker  Art  Gallery,  Liverpool,  by  permissicn  of  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool.    Reproduced 
from  a  photograph  by  Mansell  &  Co.,  Oxford  Street,    W. 


say,"  the  full  expression  of  his  inward  vision 
of  beauty.  Mr.  Perugini  preaches  no  lay 
sermons  in  paint,  he  embodies  no  literary 
substance  ;  but  his  accomphshment  is  dis- 
tinguished and  his  opinions  of  beauty  are 
worth  investigation. 

Living    and   working    in    this   twentieth 
century,  he  belongs  in  sympathy  to  an  earlier 


age,  and  we  can  write  of  him  as  Pater  wrote 
of  AVinckehnann  :  ''  Bj  his  Hellenism,  his 
life-long  struggle  to  attain  the  Greek  spirit, 
lie  is  in  complete  accord  witli  an  earlier 
civilisation,  his  endeavours  being  to  explain 
its  tendencies,  its  types,  and  its  perfections." 
For  it  was  Winckelmann  who  "  first  pointed 
to  the  real  sources  of  superiority  in  antiuqe 
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*'REGINA."      BY    C.    E.    PERUGINI. 
Reproduced  by  permission  from  the  original  in  the  collection  of  A.  Lucas,  Esq. 
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"GRAZIELLA."      BY    C.    E.    PERUGINI. 
Reproduced  by  permission  from  the  original  in  the  collection  of  A.  Lucas,  Esq. 


"THE    SIESTA."      BY    C.    E.    PERUGINI. 

Reproduced  from  a  finished  sketch  for  the  picture  in  the  collection  of  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Albany. 
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"  SWEKT     LAVENDER."         liY     C.     E.     rEUUGTNI. 

Reproduced  from  a  finished  sketch  for  the  picture  in  the  collection  of  William  Christie,  Esq. 


creations,  by  emphasisiii.2:  the  distinction  be- 
tween natnral  and  ideal  beanty,  tlie  a3stlietic 
valne  of  contour  as  an  ideal  element,  the 
beanty  of  expression  as  the  manifestation 
of  an  elevated  soul." 

Full  of  passion  for  all  that  is  immortal 
in  tlie  past,  Mr.  Perngini's  work  is  filled 
with  the  flavour  of  the  academic  ;  almost  he 
seems  to  consider  painting  as  a  development 
of  sculpture,  and  certain  of  his  pictures  could 


liave  borne  to  be  created  from  marble  by  the 
aid  of  a  cliisel  and  a  hammer. 

The  calm,  statuesque  women  wlio  haunt 
his  canvases,  women  freed  from  both  harrow- 
ing and  cloying  emotions,  front  us  with  their 
dark  eyes  fixed  not  on  the  turmoil  and  tumult 
of  the  twentieth  century,  but  on  some  serene 
beatitude  far  back  on  the  classic  slopes  of 
Time.  And  it  is  in  the  classic  style  that  the 
noblest  work  has  been  done. 


"GIRL    READING."      BY    C.    E.    PERUGINI. 
Reproduced  from  a  finished  sketch  for  the  picture  in  the  collection  of  Sir  William  Eden,  Bart. 


'CROSSING    THE    TORRENT."      BY    C.    E.    PERUGINI. 

Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  Artist. 
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Born  ill  Naples,  of  which  his  people,  long 
resident  in  England,  were  natives,  as  their 
euphonious, 
liquid-sound- 
ing name 
denotes, 
C  li  a  r  1  e  s 
Perugini  was 
brought  up 
in  his  adopted 
country  till 
he  was  be- 
tween eleven 
and  twelve 
years  of  age. 
Then,  having 
d  eve  loped 
great  pre- 
cocity in  the 
art  in  which 
lie  was  later 
to  distinguish 
himself,  he 
was,  on  the 
a d  V i  c e  of 
Horace  Yer- 
net,  one  of 
his  father's 
intimate 
friends,  sent 
to  Italy  and 
placed  under 
the  charge  of 
Giuseppe 
Bonolis  to  be 
grounded  in 
the  general 
principles  of 
art,  a  severe 
course  of 
education 
which  em- 
braced as 
subjects 
a  n  a  t  0  m  y , 
architecture, 
perspective, 
modelling, 
drawing,  and 
ultimately 
painting. 

The  influ- 
ence of  Bono- 
lis proved 
stimulating 
to  the  lad's 
natural  bent,  wliich  was  further  encouraged 
by  Giuseppe  Mancinelli,  the  head  of  the 
Academy  of  Naples,  under  whose  guidance 


"  CVV    AND     HATJ-.  T.Y    C.     E. 

From  fhe  original  in  the  collection  of  Sir 


the  young  Perngini  next  came.     Then  Ary 
Scheffer,  almost  at  the  end  of  his  career  at 

this  t  i  m  e , 
became  inter- 
ested in  the 
lad's  ability, 
and  althougli 
"to  take 
pupils "  was 
no  habit  of 
his,  took 
upon  himself 
the  super- 
vision of  his 
labours. 

By  1872 
Mr.  Perugini 
Avas  working 
on  his  own 
account, 
independent, 
n  a  t  u  r  a  1 
sight,  fully 
developed, 
having  fol- 
lowed quickly 
u  p  o  n  h  i  s 
p  e  r  i  0  (1  o  f 
novitiate.  In 
this  year  lie 
exhibited  in 
tlie  Academy 
a  picture 
which  earned 
f  or  hi  m 
consider- 
able Jciidos, 
entitled, 
"  Playing  at 
Work."  "  A 
Cup  of  Tea  " 
belongs  to 
the 'seventies, 
so  too  do 
''TheRivals," 
"  Finishing 
Touches,'' 
"  Sweet  Lav- 
ender," and 
"  A  Labour 
of  Love." 

AVith  the 

'eighties     we 

f  in  d     M  r . 

Perugini 

firmly   estab- 

tliat  pnrticular 

to  consider  as 

sensationalism,  showin^: 


rKiujoixr. 
William  S.  Gilbert. 


lished  under  the  influence  of 
f/e lire  which  we  have  come 
inimical  to  modern 
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himself  entirely  subject  to  the  inspiration  of 
the  earlier  age. 

To  the  Greeks  dress  was  a  beautifol  art, 
and  all  the  pictures  which,  with  the  'eighties, 
Mr.  Perugini  commenced  to  paint,  revealed 
that  perception  of  line  which  the  Greeks 
themselves  in  their  draperies  well  understood. 

"  A  Siesta,"  now  in  tlie  possession  of  the 
Duchess  of  Albany,  ''  Dolce  far  niente," 
'*ldle  Moments,"  "Cup  and  Ball,"  "Tempora 
mutantur,"  '*  A  Summer  Shower,"  "  La 
Superba,"  "  The  AVorld  Forgetting,"  "  Idle- 
ness," "Weary  AYaiting" — "these,"  as  Mr. 
Spielmann  wrote  in 
an  appreciative  article 
in  Ike  Magazine  of 
Art,  "and  half-a- 
hundred  more,  attest 
the  skill  with  which 
Mr.  Perugini  plays 
ever  seriously  upon 
the  spirit  of  his 
tuneful  art,  in  which 
life's  shadows  are 
never  deep,  wherein 
the  foul  or  sad  or 
painful  never  enters 
....  Mr.  Perugini 
is  tlie  painter  par 
fxcelUnce  of  the  siesta, 
the  recorder,  in 
delicate  colour  and 
harmonious  line,  of 
the  delights  of  sweet 
idleness  —  wdien  life 
is  young  and  love 
is  warm,  ideally 
gracious,  and — more 
or  less  Platonic  ; 
wlicn  the  Sybarite  de- 
mands the  picturing 
of  chastened  bliss,  and  reformed  Epicurus, 
repentant  of  his  gluttony,  turns  from  his 
viands  to  fruits  and  flowers  and  tea,  for- 
swears voluptuousness  of  every  kind  in 
favour  of  a  staid  and  decorative  sensualism, 
in  comparison  with  his  grosser  tastes  delect- 
ably  austere.  Mr.  Perugini's  liixuriousness, 
in  fact,  is  less  animal  than  intellectual  ; 
purity,  chastity,  and  virtue  undefiled  breatlie 
from  his  canvases,  and,  in  the  character  of 
some  contented  and  exemplary  Hippolytus, 
he  is  constantly  revealed  singing  the  praises 
of  some  fortunate  Tjucretia  or  happy  Virginia, 
and   for   ever    celebrating,    with   respectful 


Photo  b]f] 


admiration  and  decorous  affection,  the  veiled 
chann  of  modest  vestals,  the  innocent  grace 
and  pretty  indolence  of  lovable  womanhood." 
Mr.  Perugini  married  Kate,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Charles  Dickens,  herself  an 
artist  of  great  charm,  whose  "  Songs  With- 
out Words,"  "An  Impartial  Audience," 
"  Sympathy,"  and  a  vast  number  of  Avell- 
executed  portraits  of  children,  have  firmly 
established  her  as  a  painter  in  popular 
favour.  The  home  of  the  two,  in  Victoria 
Road,  Kensington,  is  a  monument  to  their 
successful  collaboration  in  a  different  form 
of  art.  It  is  a  house 
of  no  pretension, 
just  a  detached  villa, 
erected  when  Ken- 
sington was  a  London 
sul)urb.  It  was  once 
in  the  possession  of 
Barlow  the  engraver, 
whose  workshop  is 
now  converted  into 
a  drawing-room, 
while  his  billiard- 
room  has  been  made 
into  a  studio,  rooms 
whicli,  in  their  new 
form,  surprise  by 
their  harmony  and 
that  integrity  of 
taste  which  unites 
variety.  It  is  only 
by  the  promptings 
of  an  artiticial  after- 
thought, the  cliild  of 
curiosity,  that  one 
looks  round  tlie 
rooms  to  note  the 
separate  pieces  of 
furniture,  the  soft, 
lustrous-hued  Persian  rugs,  the  sombre 
tapestries,  the  subdued-in-colour  brocades 
tliat  go  so  congruously  to  form  a  whole 
of  a  high  level  of  taste.  The  circum- 
stance of  both  husband  and  wife's  close 
friendship  with  Sir  John  Everett  Millais 
is  illustrated  by  that  great  artist's  line 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Perugini  which  hangs  in 
the  studio. 

In  such  surroundings  and  amongst  many 
friends  we  leave  the  subject  of  our  article, 
who  has  passed  his  life  in  a  sustained  and 
strenuous  effort  to  capture  beauty,  and  has 
net  failed  in  his  attempt. 


[Dixon  .fc  fSon. 
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THE   COUNTESS. 


By     JUSTUS     MILES     FORMAN, 

Author  of  "  The  Garden  of  Lies,''  "  Tommi/  Carteret;'  "  The  Qnest^  etc. 


HE  brief  visit  of  the 
Spinks'  Countess 
to  Edgecombe  was 
beyond  doubt  the 
leading- social  event 
of  that  year.  It 
may  be  that  upon 
other  occasions 
other  countesses  of 
the  commoner  or 
vulgar  species  have 
graced  the  little  university  town  with  their 
petty  dignity.  I  do  not  know.  But  the 
Spinks'  Countess  was  a  being  from  another 
sphere  altogether — a  member  of  the  "  High 
Nobility,"  the  sacred  Hoher  Adel,  and  that 
means  that  she  was  very  close  indeed  to 
royalty.  It  was  generally  understood  that 
Mrs.  Spink  and  Gertrude — the  President 
remaining  at  home  upon  university  affairs — 
had  met  this  exalted  lady  in  the  Engadine 
during  the  preceding  summer  and  had  pressed 
her  to  visit  Edgecombe  while  on  her  projected 
American  tour.  I  doubt  even  the  Spinks 
believed  that  she  would  really  come,  and  I 
know  that  they  were  all  in  a  flutter  when 
she  pounced  upon  them  as  it  were  out  of  a 
blue  sky,  with  only  a  day  or  two's  notice. 

There  was  a  hasty  round  of  the  university 
grounds  and  buildings  made  in  the  morning, 
and  there  was  to  have  been  a  reception  in 
the  afternoon,  but  the  Countess  begged  off  on 
the  plea  of  fatigue  (a  plea  which  would  vastly 
have  amused  any  one  of  her  friends).  So 
Edgecombe  had  to  wait  until  evening.  A 
few  of  the  "  chief  est "  elect  were  asked  to 
dinner,  but  the  main  body  of  the  university 
circle  moved  upon  the  President's  house 
somewhat  later  on.  There  were  more  than 
one  who  rose  from  a  couch  of  suffering  to  be 
there — I  believe  they  would  have  risen  from 
a  deathbed  had  it  unhappily  been  necessary  ; 
bat  one  and  all  they  came,  grim  with  the 
determination  to  see  what  they  should  see. 

What  they  saw  was  an  exceedingly  beautiful 
picture — as  anyone  who  knew  the  upper  ranks 
of  Vienna  or  London  Society  could  have 
foretold  ;  but  I  am  afraid,  I  am  a  little 
afraid,  that  there  were  reddened  cheeks  in 


Edgecombe  that  evening,  and  startled  eyes 
meeting  startled  eyes  and  looking  hastily 
away  again.  I  am  afraid  there  was  some 
little  whispering  for  a  long  time  afterwards. 
The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  good  ladies 
of  the  place — well,  I  dare  say  it  is  the  same 
in  all  circles  where  brain  thrives  to  the 
neglect  of  the  body.  The  Countess,  you 
must  understand,  was  young,  and  very 
beautiful,  and  not  poor,  and  she  liked  pretty 
clothes.  To  put  the  matter  with  frankness 
and  brevity,  the  rohe  coUante  and  the  conse- 
quent '*  suppression  des  dessous  "  (I  quote  the 
Countess's  maid,  a  woman  of  terse  and 
epigrammatic  speech)  were  unknown  in 
Edgecombe.  There's  the  plain  truth  of  it. 
Yes,  I  am  afraid  there  was  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  mild  sensation.  You  see,  not 
only  did  feminine  Edgecombe  drape  its  chaste 
limbs  with  an  ample  sufficiency  of  "  dessous," 
but  it  covered  up  its  shoulders  pretty  well 
also— a  modest  Y,  perhaps  at  dancing  parties 
— and  it  did  not  possess  a  large  quantity  of 
black  hair  bound  with  a  gold  fillet,  nor  ropes 
and  earrings  of  large  pink  pearls,  nor — well, 
the  Countess  was  another  kind  of  lady 
altogether. 

She  certainly  looked  very  royal  indeed 
(even  if,  in  Edgecombe's  eyes,  thoroughly 
shameless),  much  more  royal  than  she  had 
any  right  to  look,  though  her  house  was 
beyond  the  slightest  doubt "  mediatised,"  and 
the  house  of  her  late  husband,  too.  Also 
she  was  most  royally  gracious  to  one  and 
all,  and  said  a  great  many  pleasant  things 
about  Edgecombe  and  its  seat  of  learning. 

Somewhat  late  in  the  evening  the  Countess 
was  standing  at  one  side  of  the  big  Colonial 
drawing-room  with  the  President  and  the 
head  of  the  Greek  department,  who  were 
delivering  themselves  of  what  they  believed 
to  be  German  conversation — an  unnecessary 
effort  since  the  lady  spoke  excellent  English 
— when  the  Countess  quite  suddenly  gave 
a  little  smothered  cry  and  caught  the 
President's  arm  in  a  convulsive  grasp  so  fierce 
that  that  amiable  old  gentleman  contorted 
his  features  and  said  :  "  Ee  ee  !  "  or  some- 
thing to  that  effect.     The  Countess's   face 
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was  turned  towards  tlie  door  of  the  drawing- 
room  through  which  had  just  entered  a  tall 
and  rather  gaunt  gentleman  with  deep-set, 
melancholy  eyes  and  the  air  of  one  who  does 
not  very  often  smile.  The  gentleman's  neatly 
brushed  hair  was  just  beginning  to  be  grey 
over  the  ears,  but  the  Jerce  little  upturned 
moustache  and  the  tiny  mouche  beneath  the 
lower  lip  were  as  yet  untouched.  There  is  a 
certain  native  distinction  of  bearing  and 
manner  appertaining  to  some  people,  which 
is  not  at  all  haughtiness  or  exaggerated 
pride,  and  which  cannot  be  described  in  any 
words  that  I  know  of.  The  tall,  foreign- 
looking  gentleman  who  had  just  entered 
Mrs.  Spink's  drawing-room  possessed  an 
uncommon  share  of  this  distinction.  He 
was  neither  extraordinarily  handsome  nor  in 
any  way  imposing,  but  it  seemed  quite 
natural  that  everybody  should  turn  and  look 
at  him  as  he  made  his  way  towards  his 
hostess. 

The  Countess  watched  this  gentleman 
move  across  the  room,  and  her  face  was  as 
white  as  paper.  She  seemed  to  be  breathing 
hard,  and  the  head  of  the  Greek  department 
noticed  it  and  w^ondered  a  little. 

"  What,"  said  the  Countess  at  last,  and 
released  her  hold  upon  the  President's  arm — 
but  she  did  not  withdraw  her  gaze — **  what 
is  Prince  Friedrich  zu  Ehrenstein  doing  here  ? 
What  is  he  doing  here  ?  "  The  head  of  the 
Greek  department  noted  that  her  hands  were 
trembling  beside  her.  The  President  blinked 
out  across  the  room  with  his  amiable  and 
somewhat  fatuous  smile. 

"Oh,  that  gentleman  ?"  said  he.  "Did 
you  think — does  he  resemble  someone  you 
know,  ma'am  ?  That  is  Herr  Kellar,  our 
Assistant  Professor  of  German  Literature.  He 
is  engaged  to  be  married  to  my  younger 
daughter,  Mabel."  But  the  Countess  made 
an  impatient  movement  beside  him. 

"  Nonsense  ! "  she  cried  in  a  sharp  tone. 
"  That  is  Prince  Friedrich  zu  Ehrenstein." 
And  after  a  moment  she  said  :  "  Bring  him 
to  me,  please  !  " 

The  President  of  the  university  turned 
faintly  pink,  and  his  mouth  opened  and. 
closed  once  or  twice  like  a  fish's  mouth  with- 
out producing  any  sound.  He  was  not  at  all 
accustomed  to  contradiction  by  young  ladies, 
to  being  commanded  in  that  imperative  tone 
to  do  things.  He  coughed,  took  an  agitated 
step  away,  and  returned  again.  But  the 
head  of  the  Greek  department — a  being, 
despite  his  prof ession,  well-nigh  human,  and, 
it  may  be,  possessed  of  some  human  curiosity, 
intervened  to  spare  his  chief.     He  said— 


"I  will  fetch  Herr  Kellar."  And  went 
away  to  do  it. 

During  his  absence  the  Countess  did  not 
stir,  save  for  a  somewhat  tumultuous  breath- 
ing, but  she  was  vagu3ly  conscious  of  senile 
babble  beside  her,  and  made  out  that  the 
President  said,  among  other  things  :  "  Herr 
Kellar  has  been  away  for  a  fortnight.  He 
must  have  returned  only  this  evening.  I 
dare  say  Mabel  left  word  for  him  to  come 
here  at  once."  Then  the  two  men  were 
seen  to  be  approaching. 

Midway  of  the  room  the  Assistant  Profes- 
sor of  German  Literature  seemed  to  have 
become  aware  of  the  exalted  guest  of  th^^. 
evening,  for  several  people  saw  him  all  at 
once  stop  dead,  looking  before  him,  and  they 
saw  his  hand  drop  from  the  arm  of  the  head 
of  the  Greek  department.  But  when  he 
had  taken  breath,  he  advanced  once  more, 
his  step  unagitated,  his  melancholy  face 
impassive.  The  President  went  a  pace  to 
meat  him,  and  seemed  to  swell  a  very  little, 
as  always  in  moments  of  high  ceremony. 
He  said — 

"Herr  Kellar,  the  Countess  von  Arndt 
desires  me  to  do  you  the  honour  of  pre- 
senting you  to  her."  The  Assistant  Professor 
bowed  deeply  in  the  German  fashion,  but  the 
lady  stood  in  her  place,  white  and  still,  with 
fixed  eyes  ;  only  when  he  had  risen  from 
his  low  bow  and  stood  once  more  erect 
before  her,  she  said  in  an  odd  and  strained 
voice — 

"  It  is  the  custom,  Herr  Kellar,  at  parties 
where  I  am  entertained,  for  gentlemen  to  do 
me  the  honour  of  wearing  their  decorations," 
and  once  more  the  Assistant  Professor  of 
German  Literature  made  his  deep  and  cere- 
monious bow,  but  did  not  speak.  Abruptly, 
after  a  tense  silence,  she  took  his  arm,  saying 
in  German — 

"  Get  me  out  of  here  ! — Somewhere  where 
we  can  speak  alone.  You  know  the  house." 
Over  her  shoulder  she  directed  a  belated 
apology  to  her  host. 

"I  have  asked  Herr  Kellar — with  your 
permission — to  take  me  out  of  the  crowded 
room  for  a  few  moments.     My  head  aches — 

an    old    friend — unexpected    meeting •" 

The  President  received  the  last  words  from 
a  distance,  and,  as  it  were,  in  fragments,  for 
the  lady  did  not  await  an  answer. 

They  went  across  the  large  drawing-room, 
where  all  who  were  present  turned  to  look  at 
them,  across  a  smaller  room  beyond,  and  so 
to  a  covered  porch  where  palms  and  potted 
plants  had  been  set  about  for  the  occasion, 
making  the  place  a  sort  of  garden.     And 
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there  in  the  soft  and  fragrant  half-gloom 
they  faced  each  other  at  last,  eye  to  eye,  with 
no  one  to  see  them. 

The  Assistant  Professor  of  German  Litera- 
ture bent  over  the  Countess's  hands  and 
kissed  them.     He  called  her  by  name — 

"  Brenda  !  Brenda  !  "  And  there  came 
from  that  lady's  lips  a  sound  not  unlike  a 
sob.  When  her  hands  were  free,  she  put 
them  out  upon  the  man's  shoulders  and  held 
him  so.     She  cried — 

"  Fritz  !  Why  this  absurd  masquerade  ? 
Oh,  my  dear,  what  are  you  doing  in  this 
place  ? — ' Herr  Kellar ' !  "she  scoffed,  laughing 
a  little.  "  '  Assistant  Professor  of  German 
Literature ' !  What  does  it  mean,  Fritz  ? 
An  Ehrenstein  teaching  schoolboys  !  We 
thought  you  were  dead." 

"  My  father  knew,"  said  he.  "  He  knows 
w^here  I  am.  He  has  always  known.  You 
yourself  knew  why  I  came  away,  four  years 
ago." 

"  Yes,"  she  nodded.  "  I  knew  about  the 
quarrel.     But  surely  now — now  that  Adolf 

and  Heinrich  are  dead Why,  you  are — 

when  your  father  dies,  and  he  is  an  old  man, 
Fritz — you  will  be  the  head  of  the  house. 
Surely  you  cannot  remain  here  now  that  you 
are  next  in  succession  ?  " 

"  I  shall  never  go  back,"  said  he.  "  That 
is  out  of  the  question." 

The  Countess  gave  a  little  laugh  of 
astonishment  and  incredulity,  but,  upon  that, 
suddenly  cried  out — 

"  This  girl !  This  young  daughter  of  the 
Madame  Spink !  "  And  Prince  Friedrich 
bowed  his  head,  saying — 

"We  have  been  betrothed  for  a  long 
time.  Her  health  has  not  been  good,  and 
so  we  have  waited.  We  are  to  be  married, 
I  hope,  in  the  coming  autumn."  The 
Countess  again  gave  her  brief  laugh  of 
astonishment  and  incredulity — as  at  the 
foolish  speech  of  a  rash  child. 

"  But,  my  good  Fritz,  you  cannot  seriously 
mean  that !     It  is  impossible  !  " 

"  On  the  contrary,"  said  he,  "  it  is  true." 
The  woman  stared  at  him  hard. 

*'Are  you  quite  mad?"  she  demanded. 
''  Has  this  country  robbed  you  of  your  wits  ? 
You  know  perfectly  well  that  a  member  of 
the  Holier  Adel  cannot  marry  a  commoner 
or  even  a  person  in  the  lower  nobility. 
You  know  that  perfectly  well."  Her  voice 
turned  a  little  angry. 

'*  It  is  very  unlike  you,"  she  said,  "  to  let 
this  poor  child  think  that  you  mean  to 
marry  her,  when  you  cannot  do  it." 

"  I   have  already  said  "  corrected   Prince 


Friedrich  gently,  "  that  I  intend  to  marry 
her,  if  she  will  be  so  good  as  to  have  me." 

"  But  you  cannot !  "  cried  the  woman 
angrily.  "  You  cannot  marry  her,  save 
morganatically — and  these  Americans  do  not 
recognise  a  morganatic  marriage.  What  are 
you  saying  ?  You  w^ould  have  to  have  the 
consent  of  every  adult  male  of  the  house. 
.Do  you  think  they  would  give  it  ?  Hardly  ! 
You  might  as  well  talk  of  the  Kaiser 
marrying  little  Miss  Spink.  Fritz,  I  no 
longer  know  you.  You  are  very  strange  to 
me." 

"  Has  it  never  occurred  to  you,  dear 
Brenda,"  said  he,  "  that  there  is  a  way  ?  I 
intend,  of  course,  formally  to  relinquish  my 
claim  to  the  title  and  the  estates  and  the 
fortune — the  name  itself — all.  I  cast  them 
from  me.  They  have  never  brought  me 
anything  but  loss  and  bitterness  and  hatred 
and  estrangement.  I  give  them  up.  Here 
I  have  already  a  certain  position,  humble  if 
you  like,  but  useful  nevertheless.  I  am  to 
be  married.  My  life  is  here.  I  put  the 
other  behind  me.  Even  a  king  may  do 
that,  Brenda." 

The  Countess  gave  a  little  gasp  of  horror 
and  bewilderment— perhaps  of  more  than 
that.  She  sank  down  in  one  of  the  cane 
seats  which  w^ere  near,  and,  for  an  instant, 
covered  her  face.  Once  or  twice  she  spoke 
as  if  to  herself,  half  aloud,  broken  words, 
bits  of  sentences.  She  seemed  to  say  :  "  It  is 
incredible — impossible — it  cannot  be  !  "  She 
seemed  to  say  that  again  and  again,  and  she 
seemed  to  be  shivering  a  little,  as  if  the  May 
evening  had  suddenly  turned  cold.  Away 
somewhere  in  the  darkness  a  group  of 
university  lads  were  singing  together  an  old 
song.  They  sang  like  German  students,  in 
parts,  with  sweet,  trained  voices,  and  they 
must  have  been  walking  as  they  sang,  for 
the  music  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  until  at 
last  it  died  away  altogether  and  was  still. 

Then  the  Countess  raised  her  head  and 
looked  upon  the  man  who  stood  before  her. 
She  said — 

"  I  must  believe  that  you  are  serious, 
Fritz.  It  is  incredible — I  think  that  it  is 
rather  terrible — but  I  must  believe  you. 

"So,"  said  she  gravely,  "  so  for  a  slip  of 
a  girl  you  give  up  name  and  family,  your 
standing  before  the  world,  vast  estates.  As 
it  were,  you  perish  from  the  world  that 
knew  you.  You  must  love  her  very  much." 
She  spoke  in  a  tone  of  half  question  and 
seemed  to  wait  for  an  answer.  Prince 
Friedrich  made  a  little  movement  in  the 
t^loom. 
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"I  have  told  yon  that  we  are  to  be 
married,"  said  he.  But  the  woman  went  on 
si  owl  J  as  if  she  had  not  heard.  She  re- 
peated :  "  You  must  love  her  very  much." 
An  odd  little  wave  of  bitterness  seemed  to 
sweep  over  her.     It  rang  in  her  voice. 

"  I  had  thought  I  knew  how  much  you 
could  love.  I  had  thought  love  like  yours — 
would  live — eternally.  I  thought  I  knew 
you.  It  seems  not.  After  four  years — 
only  four  years— four  httle  years  !  Ah,  my 
friend,  you  men  forget  quickly  !  You  love 
and  forget  and  love  again.     I  envy  you." 

Prince  Friedrich  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands,  and  he  cried  her  name  :  "  Brenda  ! 
Brenda  !  For  Heaven's  sake  !  "  He  turned 
blindly  away  from  her  into  the  deeper  gloom 
of  the  palms  and  flowers,  but  that  cry  had 
brought  the  woman  to  her  feet  like  a  call,  for 
it  was  wrung  out  of  torture  and  intolerable 
agony,  and  she  knew  it.  She  stood  in  her 
place,  white  and  still,  held  there,  as  it  were 
by  incredible  effort,  incredible  mastery  of 
herself.  Her  arms  were  rigid  beside  her, 
lest,  of  their  own  accord,  they  should  stretch 
out  to  him  ;  her  face  upturned  in  the  shaft  of 
light  from  the  doorway.  But  after  an  inter- 
minable moment  of  this  she  sat  down  again, 
stumbhng  a  little  as  if  her  knees  had  given 
way  under  her,  and  she  found  that  she  was 
breathing  very  hard.     She  said — 

"  Forgive  me,  Fritz  !  I  had  no— I  had 
no  right  to  say  that.  It  was  contemptible 
of  me.  Forgive  me,  if  you  can.  I  have 
been  perhaps  a  little — overcome  at  seeing 
you  after  so  long,  after  believing  you  dead, 
for  your  father  let  that  rumour  exist,  you 
know,  without  denying  it.  Oome  back  and 
sit  down.  We  must  talk  sensibly  and  soberly 
for  a  moment  before  we  return  to  these 
good  Spinks  and  their  good  friends." 

Prince  Friedrich  turned  back  towards  her 
without  speaking — he  seemed  to  move  rather 
listlessly  like  a  man  tired — and  she  looked 
up  at  him  with  a  thoughtful  frown.  After- 
wards she  said — ■ 

"  Tell  me  something.  I  have  the  right 
of— an  old  friend  in  asking.  When  did  you 
become  engaged  to  the  little  Miss  Spink  ?  " 

"It  was  somewhat  more  than  a  year  ago," 
said  he,  and  the  Countess  nodded,  as  if  the 
words  explained  to  her  something  obscure. 

**  That  was  before  the  death  of  your  two 
brothers,"  she  said,  and  the  man  looked 
down  at  his  hands  and  answered  "  Yes." 

"Tell  me  something,"  she  said.  "  Answer 
me  a  simple  question,  simply  in  a  word,  for 
I  don't  intend  to  discuss  the  matter.  It  is 
— too  late  now  ;  and,  besides,  it  would  not  be 


fair— considering  everything.  You  know, 
of  course,  that  my  husband  is  dead.  He 
died  two  years  ago,  within  a  year  of  our 
marriage.  But  when  did  you  first  hear  of 
it  ?     Answer  me  in  a  word  !  " 

The  man  spoke  so  low  that  she  heard  him 
with  difficulty.  Once  more  his  face  was 
bowed  over  his  two  hands.     He  said — 

"  Six  months  ago — by  accident.  Tbere 
was  no  one  to  tell  me.     My  father " 

The  Countess  nodded  her  head,  saying  : 
"  Thank  you  !  I  am  glad  to  know  that." 
She  seemed  to  reflect  upon  it — for  a  little 
space,  then  abruptly  rose  to  her  feet,  saying — 

"  We  must  go  back  to  the  drawing-room." 
She  asked  :  "  Will  you  come  to  see  me  to- 
morrow, Fritz  ?  I  had  intended  leaving 
here  in  the  morning,  but  of  course  I  cannot 
go  without  a  long  talk  with  you.  Will  you 
come  ? " 

Again  he  answered  her  "Yes,"  and  she 
said  "  Thank  you."  She  turned  towards  the 
lighted  door,  but  halted  half  way  to  its 
threshold. 

"  There  is  just  one  more  thing.  Do  you 
know  who  is  next  in  the  Ehrenstein  succes- 
sion after  you  ? "  The  Prince  turned  his 
face  from  her. 

"  Yes,  I  know.  Count  Boris.  Oh,  I 
know." 

"  A  scoundrel,  Fritz,"  she  said.  "  His 
name  is  a  byword  all  over  Austria — all  over 
Europe,  for  that  matter.  A  blackleg  and  a 
scoundrel  will  be  head  of  the  Ehrensteins. 
It's  a  pity,  isn't  it  ? 

"  Come  !  "  said  she.  "  We  must  return  to 
the  drawing-room." 

***** 

Late  that  night  when  the  great  reception 
was  over,  and  the  household  gone  to  their 
respective  rooms,  the  Countess  got  quickly 
out  of  her  satin  gown  into  a  comfortable,  if 
somewhat  precions,  negligee  of  lace  and  rose 
silk,  sent  away  her  maid,  and  sat  down  to 
deliberate.  She  lit  a  cigarette  to  aid  her  in 
this  unusual  process,  and,  when  that  was 
finished,  lit  another.  There  was  a  knock 
at  the  door,  and,  without  rising,  she  said 
"  Come  in  !  "  The  younger  Spink  girl,  Mabel, 
incredibly  slight  and  childlike,  a  waif  of  a 
maid  in  her  Japanese  dressing-gown,  came 
into  the  room.  The  Countess  breathed  a 
soft  and  satisfied  "  Ah  !  " 

"  I  had  to  see  you  !  "  the  girl  said.  "  You 
must  forgive  me  for  coming  at  this  hour, 
but  I  had  to  see  you  !  "  She  was  patiently 
agitated,  her  nerves  aquiver — her  eyes  looked 
enormous  in  that  thin  and  pallid  little  face. 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  came,"  said  the  elder 
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woman.  "I  am  not  sleepy,  and  this  will 
give  me  a  chance  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  you.  You  see,  I  know  your  mother  and 
sister  so  much  better  than  I  do  you."  She 
pushed  forward  a  comfortable  chair.    . 

"I  suppose  I  mayn't  offer  you  a  cigar- 
ette ?  "  The  girl  coloured  and  looked  away, 
saying— 

"  No,  thank  you.  We  do  not  think — that 
is,  I  should  not  care  for  it.  Thank  you  very 
much."  She  sat  down,  drawing  the  thin 
crepe  of  her  gown  chastely  about  her,  and 
the  Countess  laughed  a  little  to  herself.  The 
child  interested  her  as  a  totally  unfamiliar 
type,  for  "  Puritan,"  was  but  a  word  to  the 
lady  from  Vienna.  She  saw  the  outshining 
of  that  stubborn,  indomitably  righteous  flame 
in  its  frail  envelope  of  flesh,  but  she  did  nofc 
know  that  generations  of  ascetics  and  martyrs 
had  kindled  it  there.  In  short,  the  Countess 
was  a  stranger  to  New  England. 

"  I  will  be  as  brief  as  I  can,"  the  girl  said. 
Her  enormous  eyes  raised  themselves  to  the 
elder  woman's  face  and  stayed  there,  afraid 
but  unshrinking.  Her  hands  clasped  and 
unclasped  in  her  lap. 

"  I — heard  what  was  said  between  you 
and  Herr — and  Friedrich,"  she  began,  and 
paused  to  control  her  voice.  "  At  first  it  was 
accidental,  then — I  listened,  I  deliberately 
listened.  I  did  a  dishonourable  thing.  I 
could  not  help  it.  I  had  to  know."  The 
Countess  laughed  easily. 

"  Oh,  pray  don't  apologise  !  "  she  said. 
"We're  not  very  honourable  about  little 
things,  we  women.  I  should  have  done  the 
same  in  your  place.     Well  ?  " 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  cried  Mabel  Spink.  "  I 
must  know  !  I've  got  to  know  !  What  is 
this  dreadful  mystery  about — him  ?  " 

The  other  woman  sat  forward  in  her  chair 
with  a  sudden  exclamation. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  said  she — "  do 
you  mean  fco  tell  me  that  you  didn't  know 
your  Herr  Kellar  was  Prince  Friedrich  zu 
Bhrenstein  ?  "  And  the  girl  shook  a  piteous 
head. 

"  I  knew  nothing  of  that.  Nothing.  I 
knew  only  that  he  had  changed  his  name, 
for  family  reasons,  when  he  came  to  America. 
Once  he  said  that  before  we — were  married, 
he  must  tell  me  all  about  his  previous  life, 
but  that  for  the  present  it  was  not  ;necessary. 
Now  I've  got  to  know  all  there  is  to  know. 
Please,  you  must  tell  me  everything." 

"  This  is  incredible  !  "  the  Countess  said 
under  her  breath.  She  stared  a  long  time  at 
the  young  girl  before  her.  Then  at  last  she 
said — 


"  Your  Herr  Kellar  is  the  only  remaining 
son  of  Prince  zu  Ehrenstein,  for  his  two 
brothers  were  killed  in  a  motor  accident 
about  ten  months  ago.  That  means  that,  at 
his  father's  death,  he  will  be  the  head  of  a 
great  house  of  the  High  Nobility.  You 
know  what  the  High  Nobility  is  —  the 
Hoher  Adel—th.^  mediatised  houses  ?  " 

"  Vaguely,"  the  girl  said.  "  Here  in 
America  we  do  not  recognise  artificial  dis- 
tinctions.    We  think  them  wrong." 

"  I  dare  say,"  nodded  the  elder  woman  a 
little  dryly.  "  Yes,  I  dare  say  you  do ;  but 
in  Europe  it  is  different,  and  in  Austria  it  is 
extremely  different.  The  mediatised  houses 
are  families  which  were,  before  Napoleon's 
conquests,  sovereign — rulers  of  small  States. 
By  the  Congress  of  Vienna  they  were  'media- 
tised,' as  we  say,  but  they  still  retain  a  great 
many  of  the  special  honours  and  privileges 
and  rights  of  royalty — as  well  as  some  of 
the  drawbacks,  too.  Their  members  cannot 
marry  outside  their  rank.  Prince  Friedrich 
could  not  marry  even  the  daughter  of  an 
English  duke  without  the  consent  of  every 
male  adult  of  his  house,  and  that  consent 
would  not  be  given.  If  he  marries  outside 
the  Hoher  Adel,  he  must  give  up  all  claim  to 
his  family  rank  and  privileges  and  estates. 

"  Prince  Friedrich  left  Austria  four  years 
ago,  after  a  violent  quarrel  with  his  father, 
who  had  tried  to  force  him  into  a  distasteful 
marriage.  Probably  you  are  not  familiar 
with  the  absolute  authority  the  heads  of 
these  great  houses  wield  over  their  families. 
He  went  abroad,  and,  within  a  year,  a  rumour 
was  spread  about  that  he  had  died.  His 
father  allowed  the  story  to  be  believed — 
but  you  must  remember  that  at  that  time 
Prince  Friedrich  was  not  regarded  as  very 
high  in  the  succession.  One  of  his  brothers 
was  already  married,  though  childless,  and 
the  other  betrothed. 

"And  then,"  said  the  Countess,  looking 
down  upon  the  cigarette  between  her  fingers, 
"then  —  I  married  Count  von  Arndt.  I 
was  compelled  to  by  my  father.  Count  von 
Arndt  was  a  drunkard  and  a  degenerate — 
something  unspeakable — but  he  was  near 
the  head  of  his  house.  He  lived  less  than 
a  year." 

The  young  girl  bent  forward  a  little, 
watching  the  elder  woman's  face. 

"  Why  do  you  tell  me  that  ? "  she  de- 
manded. "  What  has  that  to  do  with  Prince 
— with  Herr  Kellar  ? "  And  the  other 
looked  up  again,  saying — 

"  It  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  him.  He 
loved  me  once,  but  we  were  not  allowed  to 
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marry,  because  our  fathers  had  other  plans 
for  us." 

The  girl  drew  back  with  tightening  lips, 
and  a  little  flush  came  up  over  her  face  and 
remained  a  brief  moment  and  paled  again. 
Presently  she  said — ■ 

"  All  this  talk  of  great  families  and  royal 
ancestry  and  special  privileges  is  very  foreign 
to  me  and  far-away  and — if  I  may  say  it, 
unsympathetic.  I  suppose  I  can  under- 
stand how  people  who  hve  among  such — 
practices,  such  conditions  may  value  them, 
but — to  me  they  do  not  seem  things  worthy 
of  sacrificing  one's  life  to.  It  seems  to  me 
one's  life  is  too  solemn  and  sacred  a  thing  to 
be  devoted  to  shams  and  empty  ceremonies. 
Herr  Kellar — saw  fit,  before  ever  he  met 
me  at  all,  to  put  that  life  behind  him,  to 
come  here  where  all  men  are  equal,  where 
ideals  are  high,  and  to  make  a  career  for 
himself,  unaided.  I  cannot  feel  that  the 
change  has  been  for  the  worse.  I  think  it 
has  been  infinitely  for  the  better."  Two 
round  red  spots  had  come  into  the  girl's  pale 
cheeks,  and  her  thin  little  lips  were  pressed 
tightly  together.  Her  eyes  looked  enormous, 
and  they  shone  bright  with  their  indomitable 
flame.  She  might  have  been  a  Pilgrim 
Father  in  that  hour,  arguing  for  the  faith 
against  oppression.  She  was  so  terribly  in 
earnest  about  her  convictions  ! 

"  I  do  not  wish  to  be  disrespectful,"  she 
said,  trembling  a  little,  "  but  you  seem  to  be 
holding  me  responsible  for  Herr  Kellar's 
leaving  his  foreign  home.  I  am  not ;  but  if 
I  were,  I  should  not  be  ashamed,  for  I  think 
that  his  life  here  is  a  much  better  and  nobler 
life  than  sitting  idle  among  pomps  and 
ceremonies." 

The  Countess  von  Arndt  gasped. 

"  Sitting  idle  among .'  "     She  gave  a 

brief  laugh  with  an  edge  of  anger  in  it. 

"  Eeally,  my  dear  child,  you  seem  to  have 
an  extraordinary  naive  idea  of  the  labours 
and  responsibilities  of  high  rank.     '  Sitting 

idle     among '      Lieher     Oott  I  "      She 

broke  off  to  stare  at  the  girl  before  her  with 
something  like  dismay.  She  began  to  realise 
a  very  little  the  astonishing  invulnerability 
of  the  Puritan  nature  where  its  convictions 
are  concerned. 

^'It  seems  to  me  incredible,"  she  said, 
"  that  anyone  in  the  civilised  world  should 
know  so  little  about  how  certain  large  areas 
of  the  world  are  managed.  I  would  suggest, 
my  dear  young  lady,  that  you  inform  your- 
self more  thoroughly  before  discussing  such 
matters.  Also,  I  am  afraid  you're  being 
just  a  wee  bit  rude,  but  I  don't  mind  that." 


The  girl  flushed  swiftly  crimson,  for  she 
had  not  meant  at  all  to  be  rude,  had  not 
realised  how  her  words  must  sound.  She 
began  to  stammer  an  apology,  but  the 
elder  woman  checked  her  good-naturedly, 
repeating — 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mind  at  all.  Only — in  one 
thing  I  am  afraid  you  are  wrong  (of  course, 
you're  wrong  about  heaps  of  others,  too,  but 
that  does  not  matter).  I  am  afraid  you  are 
wrong  if  ycu  think  that  Friedrich  remains 
here,  now  that  his  brothers  are  dead,  because 
he  thinks  the  life  a  better  one.  I  am  afraid 
he  remains  because  of  you."  What  she  had 
said  before  to  the  man  himself,  she  said 
again  to  this  girl. 

"  He  must  love  you  very  much,  mustn't 
he  ?     How  he  must  love  you  !  " 

"  He  loves  me,"  said  the  young  girl,  "  as  I 
have  always  wished  to  be  loved,  not  in  the 
ways  that  I — distrust  and  disapprove.  We 
have  the  same  likes  and  dislikes,  the  same 
ideals"— ('*  Oh,  have  you,  though?"  said 
Brenda  von  Arndt  to  herself) — "the  same 
intellectual  tastes.  It  is  a  good  and  worthy 
love.     I  should  not  care  to  be  loved  as — ■ 

some  women  are — in  the  way It  would 

seem  to  me  a  degradation." 

"  Du  lieher  Gott  I  "  said  the  Countess  to 
herself.     But  aloud  she  said — 

"  I  understand,  I  think.  You  do  not 
profess  a  great  passion  for  each  other.  No, 
of  course  !  "  For  some  obscure  reason  she 
seemed  a  little  glad,  and  drew  one  long 
breath  and  clasped  her  hands  together  in  her 
lap  very  hard.  But  Mabel  Spink  was  em- 
barrassed at  that  offensive  word  "  passion," 
and  turned  away  with  flushed  cheeks. 

"Will  you  tell  me,"  asked  the  Countess 
presently,  "  how  it  came  about — your  en- 
gagement ?     Would  you  care  to  tell  me  ?  " 

At  first  it  seemed  as  if  the  girl  would  not 
speak,  for  she  remained  silent  a  little  time, 
her  head  bent,  her  face  turned  away.  But 
at  last  she  said — 

"  It  is  no  more  than  fair.  I  have  asked 
you  intimate  questions  ;  you  have  a  right  to 
ask  them  of  me."  She  looked  up  with  what 
seemed  to  Brenda  von  Arndt  an  oddly  defiant 
air — as  of  one  on  her  defence.     She  said — 

"A  long  time  ago  I  was  very  ill — they 
feared  I  was  going  to  die.  My  father  was 
away — in  England.  Nothing  the  doctors 
here  could  do  seemed  to  help  me.  Then 
Friedrich — Herr  Kellar  spoke  to  my  mother 
about  a  certain  German  physician  who 
happened  to  be  in  New  York,  and  they  sent 
for  him.  I  got  better  under  his  treatment, 
and,  after    that,   my  mother    relied    upon 
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Friedricli's  advice  and  judgment  a  great 
deal ;  and  he  was  often,  very  often,  at  the 
house.  When  I  was  convalescent  and  could 
be  moved  to  an  invalid-chair,  he  used  to  sit 
with  me  and  read  to  me  or  talk.  I — found 
out  how  good  he  was  and  noble  and  tender, 
and  I  had  always  liked  him,  and  once  in  a 
— in  a  weak  moment,  when  I  was  not  quite 
myself,  I  told  my  mother  how  I  had  come 
to  feel — towards  him.  I  think  they  talked 
of  it  together,  and  soon  he — proposed.  That 
is  all.     It  was  more  than  a  year  ago." 

She  became  aware  that  the  elder  woman 
was  regarding  her  strangely,  under  bent 
brows,  and  she  looked  away.  Her  hands 
were  restless  in  her  lap. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  the  Countess  in  a  low  voice. 
"  Your  mother  told  him  you  had  fallen  in 
love  with  him,  and  so  he  asked  you  to  marry 
him?     So!" 

Mabel  Spink  gave  a  sharp  cry  and  sprang 
to  her  feet.  She  retreated  a  little  way  before 
the  other  woman  and  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  her  hands  clasped  hard  against 
her  thin  breast. 

"  I  won't  listen  to  you  ! "  she  cried,  and 
began  to  tremble  exceedingly.  "  I  won't 
listen  !  You  are  saying  and  hinting  terrible 
things.  You  are  trying  to  make  me  believe 
that  I  stand  in  Friedrich's  way,  that  I  am  a 
millstone  about  his  neck — I  !  You  are 
saying  that  if  it  weren't  for  me,  he  would  go 
back  to  his  courts  and  his  estates  and  his 
foolish  titles.  You  are  trying  to  make  me 
believe  that  he  was  tricked  into  asking  me 
to  marry  him.     Abominable  things  ! 

"  But  I  won't  listen  to  you  !  You  are 
trying  to  take  him  away  from  me  and  I 
know  why.     You  ivant  him  for  yourself  I  " 

The  girl  stood  there  panting  in  the  middle 
of  the  chamber,  her  hands  strained  over  her 
frail  breast,  her  eyes  growing  feverishly,  and 
she  began  to  be  shaken  by  great  sobs.  The 
Countess  rose  to  face  her  and,  after  a  moment 
of  silence,  said — 

"  Well,  and  if  I  do  ? 

"What  if  I  do  ?"  she  repeated.  "  I  do  not 
deny  it.  I  loved  him  before  you  ever  saw 
him.  I  have  loved  him  ever  since.  I  shall 
always  love  him,  whether  I  ever  see  him 
again  or  not,  whether  he  lives  or  dies, 
whether  he  loves  me  in  turn  or  curses  me 
and  drives  me  from  him.  Oh,  yes  !  I  love 
him,  and  I  want  him  for  himself.  I  could 
have  had  him  once.  If  I  had  said  one  word, 
he  would  have  defied  his  father  and  mine 
and  carried  me  off.  He  would  have  turned 
his  back  on  them  all.  But  that  would  have 
meant  ruin  to  him,  and  I  would  not  let  him 


do  it.  You  see,  once  I  stood  towards  him 
just  as  you  stand  now,  but  I  gave  him  up 
rather  than  ruin  him.  It  seems  you  are  less 
— you  feel  differently. 

"  Come  !  "  said  she.  "  Let  us  look  upon 
it  fairly.  We  both  love  him  ;  we  both,  I 
take  it,  think  first  of  his  good.  What  can 
each  of  us  offer  to  Friedrich  zu  Ehrenstein  ? 
You  offer  him  love — you  call  it  love — and  a 
life  of  humble  routine  in  an  obscure  town, 
teaching  foolish  lads  things  they  will  soon 
forget.  I,"  said  the  Countess,  with  a  great 
breath,  with  flushing  cheeks  and  bright  eyes, 
"  I  offer  him — love — love — love  such  as  you, 
my  child,  know  nothing,  dream  nothing, 
about.  And  I  offer  him  his  proper  place 
among  the  great  of  this  world,  his  proper 
dignity,  the  honours  to  which  he  was  born  and 
for  which  his  ancestors  fought  and  died. 

"  Which  of  us,  now,  shall  have  him,  you 
or  I  ?  "  She  came  a  step  forward,  looking 
very  keenly  into  the  face  of  the  girl  before 
her,  weighing  the  girl,  judging  her. 

"  I  will  not  give  him  up  ! "  cried  Mabel 
Spink  between  tight  lips.  "He  is  mine. 
He  has  left  his  other  life.  He  feels  towards 
it  as  I  do.  He  has  chosen  this  newer,  better 
one.  And  he  has  chosen  me.  You  are  not 
thinking  of  his  good,  you  are  thinking  of 
yours.  You  want  hini  for  yourself.  You 
shan't  have  him  !  "  She  was  still  trembling 
violently,  but  that  unquenchable,  that  in- 
domitable fire  burnt  in  her  large  eyes,  a 
fierce  and  fearless  flame. 

The  other  woman  wrung  her  hands  before 
her. 

"  Oh,  how  shall  I  make  you  see  ? "  she 
cried.  "  How  shall  I  giYQ  eyes  to  the  blind  ? 
How  shall  I  make  you  understand  ?  "  She 
began  with  swift  steps  to  walk  up  and  down 
the  room,  her  hands  twisting  together  at  her 
heart,  her  head  up-flung,  her  eyes  staring. 

"  I  must  save  him  !  "  she  cried  desperately. 
"  I  must  save  him  somehow  !  What  to  do  ?  " 
Abruptly  she  stood  still  with  a  little  sharp 
exclamation,  and  so  remained  for  what  may 
have  been  a  minute  or  two  or  even  three  : 
then  turned  once  more  to  the  girl.  She 
said — 

"  You  think  I  am  considering  only  myself. 
Listen,  then  !  If  you  will  give  him  up,  set 
him  free,  insist  upon  setting  him  free  what- 
ever he  may  urge  against  it,  I  will  promise 
you,  upon  oath,  never  to  marry  him,  never 
to  let  him  speak  of  love  to  me,  never  to  see 
him  when  I  can  possibly  avoid  it.  I  will  do 
that  if  you  will  give  me  your  promise  here, 
to-night.  Now,  perhaps,  you  know  what 
love  is." 


"'You  are  trying  to  take  him  away  from  me  and  I  know  why!'" 
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The  girl  stared  at  her  and  saw  that  all  the 
rich  colour  had  gone  out  of  the  Countess's 
face,  and  that  dark  rings  had  come  quite 
suddenly  under  her  eyes.  Yet  still  that 
Puritan  fire  burnt  white  and  high  —  un-^ 
conquerable.  Still  the  girl  stood  tense 
though  shaken  by  sobbing,  inflexible  as  the 
granite  of  her  shores,  invulnerable  in  her 
consciousness  of  rectitude. 

"  I  do  not  believe  it  is  for  his  good,"  she 
said.  "Your  words  make  me  seem  wrong, 
but  I  know  that  I  am  right.  I  will  not 
give  him  up." 

"  Then  Heaven  help  us  all !  "  said  Brenda 
von  Arndt.  "I  can  say  no  more."  She 
turned  away,  mo¥ing  with  slow  and  lagging 
steps.  She  w^ent  to  one  of  the  windows  and 
leant  her  arms  against  it  and  hid  her  face  in 
them.  When  after  a  long  time  she  turned 
back  again,  Mabel  Spink  had  gone. 

***** 

Over  his  breakfast  the  next  morning  the 
Assistant  Professor  of  German  Literature  re- 
ceived a  telephone  message  from  his  fiancee 
asking  him  to  come  to  her  at  once.  He 
finished  hastily  and  went,  for  it  was  Saturday 
and  he  had  no  classes  that  morning. 

He  found  her  in  the  smaller  drawing-room 
in  a  sort  of  dim  twilight,  for  the  Venetians 
were  closed  to  keep  the  morning  sun  out. 
Nevertheless,  he  could  see  that  she  was  very 
white  and  hollow-eyed — as,  for  that  matter, 
was  he  himself.  It  may  well  have  been  that 
three  people  had  passed  a  wretched  white 
night  since  their  last  meeting.  The  Assistant 
Professor  kissed  Miss  Spink's  hand  in  his 
ceremonious  fashion,  and  exclaimed  over  her 
pallor,  but  she  checked  him.  She  wasjn  no 
mood  for  amenities.     She  said — 

"I  have  summoned  you  here,  Friedrich, 
to  set  you  free. — No  !  Please  let  me  talk. 
Please  don't  interrupt !  "  Still  he  overbore 
her. 

"  What  is  this  nonsense  ?  "  He  gave  a 
cry — "  This  is  Brenda's  doing  !  Child,  child, 
what  has  she  been  saying  to  you  ?  " 

"  Only  the  truth,  I  think,"  said  the  girl. 
"  And,  at  that,  only  what  I  myself  asked  her. 
She  told  me  about  you  and  who  you  really 
are,  because  I  had  heard  something  and  felt 
that  I  had  a  right  to  know.  However,  it  was 
not  so  much  what  she  told  me,  I  think,  but 
what  she  left  unsaid,  that  has  decided  me." 

The  girl  stood  off  a  little  from  \\Qr  fiance,  as 
if  his  close  presence  confused  and  troubled 
her. 

"  You  have  become  a  stranger  to  me,"  said 
she.  "  In  a  few  hours  you  have  become  a 
stranger— one  frora  anotliey  world  where  all 


the  standards  and  modes  of  thought,  all  the 
ideals  are  different.  I  do  not  know  you  any 
more.  I  thought  you  had  become  one  of 
us,  an  American.  But  you  have  not.  You 
could  never  become  one,  and  I  realise  that  at 
last.  We  are  what  our  fathers  have  made 
us — what  our  ancestors  have  bred  in  us.  I 
— could  never  again  feel  that  we  were — 
close  together  in  sympathy." 

He  cried  out  to  her  in  protest — 

"  Child  !  Child  !  Listen  to  me  !  Let  me 
speak  !  "  But  she  held  him  away  with  out- 
stretched hands,  saying — 

"  No ;  it  is  useless  !  I  must  say  what  I 
have  to  say — it  is  little — and  then  you  must 
go."     She  said— 

"  I  am  not  impressed  by  your  title  or  your 
foreign  rank  or  your  foreign  honours.  I  do 
not  value  such  things,  as  you  know.  They 
seem  to  me  false  and  wrong.  But  I  have 
begun  to  see  that  to  those  who  live  among 
them,  depend  upon  them,  they  are  real  things 
which  cannot  be  ignored.  I  have  begun  to 
see  that  your  rank  impo&^s  duties  upon 
you,  grave  responsibilities  whrch  it  would 
be  wrong  to  shirk.  It  is  your  solemn 
duties  I  am  thinking  of,  not  your  empty 
honours. 

"So  I  give  you  up.  I  send  you  away, 
and  you  must  go.  Your  place  is  not  here, 
as  I  thought.  It  is  there  where  your  home 
is  and  where  your  responsibilities  are.  Please 
do  not  plead  with  me,  or  try  to  change  my 
decision.  It  cannot  be  changed.  It  is 
final." 

Even  then  he  would  have  argued  with  her, 
refused  to  go,  insisted  upon  seeing  her  father 
and  mother ;  but  she  was  inflexible,  and, 
from  long  association,  he  knew  the  folly  of 
trying  to  soften  her. 

"  I  suppose,"  she  said,  "  I  suppose  I  shall 
suffer  somewhat,  later  on,  when  the  first 
shock  of  this  is  over  ;  but  I  shall  know  that  I 
did  right,  and  that  will  cheer  me.  There  can 
be  no  intolerable  suffering  when  one  is  sure 
of  having  done  right." 

And  at  the  last  she  said  to  him— 

"  I  presume  you  will  in  time  marry  the 
Countess  von  Arndt.  I — shall  hope  that 
you  will  be  very  happy.  She  loves  you — 
unselfishly.  I  happen  to  know  that.  I 
have  had  proof  of  it.  I  hope  you  will  be 
happy." 

Then  she  let  him  kiss  her  hand  once  more 
and  went  out  of  the  room  and  left  him.  At 
the  door  she  looked  back,  and  Prince  Fried- 
rich  was  sitting  upon  the  edge  of  a  chair, 
bent  over,  in  that  strange  morning  twilight, 
his  fac^  buried  in  bis  hands. 
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It  was  some  moments  before  he  sighed 
and  rose  and  at  last  took  up  his  hat  and 
stick  and  left  the  house.  One  standing  at 
an  upper  window  heard  the  door  close  below 
and  saw  the  man  go  slowly  out  to  the 
street,  walking  with  bent  head  and  bowed 
shoulders.  She  knew  what  it  meant,  for  she 
had  had  speech  that  morning  with  Mabel 
Spink  and  had  learned  the  girl's  decision. 
Her  eyes  clung  to  Prince  Friedrich  zu 
Ehrenstein,  and  her  hands,  outstretched  upon 
the  glass  of  the  window,  trembled  a  little  as 
she  watched.  She  saw  him  hesitate  and  look 
once  down  the  street  southward,  towards  the 
university.     Then  she  saw  him   straighten 


his  bowed  shoulders  and  take  a  deep  breath. 
He  turned  his  back  to  the  south  and  struck 
out  northward  towards  the  town's  outskirts 
and  the  open  country. 

In  a  literal  sense  he  was  walking  away 
from  her,  but  it  seemed  to  the  woman  fanci- 
fully that  every  footfall  upon  the  flagged 
pavement  sounded  louder  and  louder  in  her 
ears,  and  the  figure  and  the  face  of  the  man 
she  loved  seemed  to  her  to  grow  greater  and 
greater  as  he  approached,  until  her  eyes  were 
blinded,  and  the  breath  was  held  in  her  body, 
and  ber  heart  ceased  beating  altogether  as 
his  arms  closed  round  her,  and  she  hid  her 
face  upon  his  breast. 


MUSIC    OF    THE     FALLING     NIGHT. 

From  the  Portuguese  of  Affonso  Lopes-Yieira. 


'Y*HE     night     is    falling  I      Vanquished, 
*       bowed  with  pain. 

Behind  the  world  the  red  sun  steals 
away  ; 
Ev'n  as  the  peasant  doth  his  home  regain 
At  close  of  day. 

Faintly  the  winds  the  lingering  shadows 
weave, 

Qently  the  slow  shades  fall, 
And  with  the  calm,  sweet,  silent  stir  of  eve 

In  peace  envelop  all. 

The  lips  of  the  falling  night 

Ope  to  the  ear  of  the  soul, 
From  a  thousand  living  things 

Mute  in  the  noonday  bright 
The  waves  of  silence  roll ; 

To  passionate  infinite  utterings 
The  dreamy  dusk  empowers. 

And   to   speech,   to  song,   awake   the 
strings 
Of  the  harp  of  the  twilight  hours. 

The  tumult  of  the  day. 

Into  the  silence  creeping, 
Vanishes,  dies  away. 

An  outcast,  weeping. 


Breezes  murmur  of  odours  sweet. 
Falling  petals  the  warm  earth  greet; 
A  sound  of  breathing  stirs  the  grass. 
And   on   the   air   a   sense  of   wings   that 
pass. 
Mute  vigil  keeping. 

Slowly,  one  by  one, 

The  tumbling  dewdrops  fall ; 
The    long,    long   curling    smoke  -  wreaths 

blue 
Above  the  homesteads  sigh  adieu, 
Adieu— for  the  day  is  done  I 

The  sluggish  pond  grows  musical 
With  song  of  toads  resounding  shrill. 
Rising,  falling,  ebbing,  swelling. 
From  its  waters  dank  and  still. 
While,  amidst  their  slumber  telling; 

All  the  rapture  of  their  dreams 

Cry  aloud  the  little  streams. 

***** 

'Tis  night  I     The  sun   lies   buried   'neath 
the  brink 
Of  the  horizon's  dark  abysmal  cave  ; 
Ev'n   as   the   peasant    at    the    last    shall 
sink 
Into  the  grave  ! 


GRACE   ERNESTINE  MANNING. 


The  Hungarian  Gentleman  Farmer. 


By    baroness    ORCZY. 


SO  much  has  been  said  and  written  lately 
concernino:  the  peasant  proprietor  in 
the  more  Eastern  countries  of  Europe, 
that  the  fact  has  been  a  httle  overlooked  that 
this    same    peasant    proprietor    is    more    a 


Eastern  and  Upper  Hungary,  for  instance, 
the  peasant  proprietor  does  not  exist  as 
yet. 

All  the  land  is  in  the  hands  of  the  nobility 
and  what,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  we  might 


The  lord  himself  will  drive  about  from 
oue  corner  of  his  estate  to  auother." 


creature  of  the  future  than  of  the  immediate 
present. 

In  some  of  the  agricultural  districts  of 
Central  Hungary,  the  richer  class  of 
peasantry  is  certainly  buying  up  in  the  shape 
of  small  holdings,  and  with  the  help  of  the 
local  ^Agricultural  Banks,  such  large  estates 
as  sometimes  come  into  the  open  market ; 
but  this  latter  event  is  still  very  rare,  and  in 


call  the  county  gentry — ancient  families, 
with  long  lines  of  ancestry  behind  them,  with 
no  more  thought  of  alienating  the  land, 
which  has  been  handed  down  from  father  to 
son  for  hundreds  of  years,  than  of  selling  one 
of  their  own  children. 

Enthroned  in  his  chateau,  which  is  mostly 
of  mediseval  origin,  the  Hungarian  landowner 
keeps  up — all  unconsciously,  perhaps — the  old 
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feudal    ideas  which  modern  civilisation  has 
done  very  little  to  modify. 

He  is  the  supreme  lord  on  his  own  estate, 
a  little  king  within  the  boundaries  of  his 
realm.  He  is  the  only  employer  of  labour 
within  measurable  distance,  and  the  entire 
population  on  his  land  is  dependent  on  him 
for  subsistence,  and — truth  to  tell — he  does 
employ  the  entire  able-bodied  population  on 
his  estate, 
to  work  for 
him  in  one 
capacity  or 
another. 

A  curious 
mixture  of 
primitive 
simplicity 
and  lavish 
extravagance 
is  his  chief 
characteristic. 
He  is  in  the 
strictest  sense 
of  the  w^ord  a 
farmer.  An 
overseer  —  of 
the  peasant 
class  himself, 
but  with  a 
certain  edu- 
cation  or 
k  nowledge 
which  has 
placed  him 
somewhat 
above  his 
fellows  — 
remains  as  a 
sort  of  inter- 
mediary be- 
tween the 
lord  and  his 
labourers. 

But  at  all 
seasons  of  the 
year,  at  all 
hours  of  day- 
hght,  the  lord  himself  will  drive  about  from 
one  corner  of  his  estate  to  another  and  keep 
an  eye  upon  the  work  of  the  farm. 

Primarily  the  land  is  expected  to  yield  a 
sufficiency  for  the  upkeep  of  the  family  home, 
for  my  lord  and  my  lady,  their  sons  and 
daughters,  married  and  unmarried,  grand- 
children and  great-grandchildren,  all  find 
room  in  the  spacious  abode,  and  live  on  the 
products  of  the  land. 

They  eat  their  own  beef  and  mutton,  they 


INIy  lady  und  licr  daughters." 


kill  and  eat  their  own  pigs  and  poultry,  of 
course ;  my  lady  and  her  daughters  wear 
underlinen  woven  by  the  peasant  women  from 
the  flax  which  grows  on  my  lord's  estate. 
Exquisite  white  linen  it  is,  too,  daintily 
embroidered  by  rough,  toil-worn  hands  ;  but 
the  wool  with  which  that  embroidery  was 
fashioned  came  from  the  back  of  my  lord's 
sheep,  and  was  dyed  in  the  village  witli  a  few 

primitive  pig- 
ments found 
on  my  lord's 
''  \  own  ground. 

I   have    a 
typical   Hun- 
garian   home 
in   my   mind 
^^,,-.  at  the  present 

:|P^%.  m  0  m  e  n  t , 

situated  in 
the  lowlands 
of  Hungary, 
a  mediiBval 
chateau  form- 
ing  part  of 
an  estate  of 
about  ten 
thousand 
acres.  The 
house  is  most 
comfortably 
a  n  d  CO  m  - 
pletely  fur- 
nished ;  it  is 
w  hat  i  n 
English  we 
_„  should    de- 

i**^%j.  scribe    as 

"well-found" 
;  in  every  way, 

and  all  the 
furnishi  ii  g 
inside  the 
house,  with 
the  excep- 
tion of  the 
silver,  the 
glass,  and 
manufactured 


the  best  cliina,  was  made  or 
on  the  estate. 

The  furniture,  chiefly  of  acacia  wood, 
which  grows  in  enormous  profusion  in  this 
part  of  Hungary,  was  made  and  carved  by 
those  of  the  villagers  in  divers  generations 
who  had  talents  for  carpentry.  The 
C:iri)ets  of  roughly  dyed  wool  were  woven  by 
the  women — wives  of  coachmen,  of  gardeners, 
or  other  labourers — and  were  a  miracle  of 
softness,   warmth,   and   cleverly   blended,  if 
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somewhat  crude,  colouring.  The  huge 
earthenware  stoves,  so  typical  and  picturesque 
In  Eastern  Europe,  were  made  up  of  beautiful 
majolica  tiles  baked  and  fired  in  the  fields 
outside  the  village.  The  table  linen  was 
hand-woven,  of  fine  white  linen  thread,  the 
sheets  and  coarser  cloths  of  home-grown 
hemp.  The  fireirons  and  kitchen  utensils 
had  been  forged  by  the  local  smith. 

And  in  the  household  Madame  la  Coratesse 
and  Mesdemoiselles  her  daughters  go  about 
in  home-made  tweeds,  which  for  warmth  and 
comfort  leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  wear 
soft  shoes  of  half -tanned  leather  made  in  the 


— about  sixteen  pounds  in  English  money 
— and  has  the  use  of  a  cottage,  but  he  also 
has  eight  measures  of  wheat  as  part  salary,  so 
many  measures  of  oats,  and  loads  of  maize 
and  straw,  so  much  hay  and  wurzel  for  his 
cow.  iVnd  so  on  in  a  descending  scale,  down 
to  the  unskilled  labourers,  the  women  who 
help  at  the  threshing,  the  boys  who  mind  the 
pigs,  at  a  living  wage  of  about  forty  or  fifty 
kronen  a  year — about  two  pounds—and  so 
many  sacks  of  potatoes  and  maize. 

It  is  the  old,  mediaeval  system  of  barter. 
Coin  of  the  realm  invariably  wanders  into 
the  pockets  of  the  Jews.     They  are  the  only 


"  When  the  Jew  trader  comes  round  after  wood  or  to  buy  pi^s." 


village,  which  for  durability  and  ease  put  all 
hygienic  footwear  to  shame. 

Of  ready  money  there  is  but  little  in  this 
otherwise  gorgeous  country  home.  With  the 
exception  of  a  part  of  the  labourers'  wages 
and  certain  little  luxuries,  such  as  coffee  and 
sugar,  which  come  down  from  the  nearest 
town,  almost  everything  can  be  paid  for  in 
kind — even  the  wages. 

I  have  before  me  as  I  write  the  wages  list 
belonging  to  a  large  estate  in  Hungary.  It 
is  quite  typical.  The  doctor  heads  it :  his 
duties  are  to  look  after  births  in  the  village 
and  to  mend  a  broken  leg  when  necessary. 
He   receives  four  hundred   kronen    a   year 


real  traders,  and  they  keep  or  own  most  of  the 
inns  anddrinking-places.  There,  ready  money 
must  be  paid,  and  the  labourer  who  is  inclined 
to  spend  his  wages  in  drink  can  easily  do  so. 

But  the  landowner  has  nothing  to  do  with 
that.  By  law  he  is  obliged  to  pay  part 
of  his  employes'  salaries  in  money.  Before 
1848  there  were  any  number  of  Hungarian 
landed  proprietors  owning  ten  or  twenty 
thousand  acres  and  a  fine  chateau,  whose 
yearly  income  in  money  would  be  below 
forty  pounds  a  year. 

The  emancipation  of  the  peasantry  from 
serfdom  has  altered  this  somewhat.  The 
Government  compnlsorily   bouglit  up  such 
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parts  of  large  landed  estates  as  constituted  a 
village,  and  gave  the  cottages  to  the  peasantry. 
So  the  gentleman  farmer  now  no  longer  needs 
to  house  and  feed  his  employes  :  he  gives 
them  so  much  with  which  to  feed  themselves. 

The  only  difference  it  has  made  to  him 
is  that  now  when  the  Jew  trader  comes 
round  after  wood  or  to  buy  pigs,  my  lord 
has  to  sell  for  money. 

He  is  the  most  contented  individual 
in  the  world,  in 


.^^^•n^ 


spite  of  the  fact, 
or  because  of 
the  fact  that  he 
knows  absolutely 
nothing  of  what 
is  going  on 
around  him.  He 
does  just  read 
his  new^spaper 
which  arrives 
daily  from  Buda- 
pest, and  has 
vague  ideas  that 
all  Austrians  are 
thieves  and 
scoundrels,  and 
that  therefore  a 
union  with 
Austria  is  neces- 
sarily fatal  to 
Hungary;  but,  as 
a  matter  of  fact, 
the  political 
situation  of  his 
country  does  not 
interest  him  in 
the  least ;  it 
does  not  affect 
the  richness  of 
his  wheat  or  the 
weight  of  his 
maize-heads. 

A  keen  sports 
man,  he  is  un- 
hampered by  any 
game  laws.  In 
Hungary  no  one  is  allowed  to  carry  a  gun 
unless  he  owns  so  much  land,  and  the  owner 
of  land — and  therefore  of  game— naturally 
makes  his  own  laws  for  its  preservation. 

His  chief  characteristic  is  hospitality, 
almost  barbaric  in  its  lavishness — his  guests, 
his  friends,  his  relations,  all  are  welcome,  as 
long  as  there  is  room  in  the  house.  What 
matter  to  him  if  ox,  sheep  or  calf  has  to  be 
specially  slaughtered  to  feed  the  gay  multi- 
tude who  come  to  visit  him  ?^  He  has  plenty 
and  to  spare. 


Of  town  and  town  life  he  knows  nothing. 
Budapest  is  noisy,  and  the  automobiles  are 
smelly.  He  prefers  driving  his  magnificent 
horses  in  teams  of  fours  or  fives  along  the 
roads  where  right  and  left  the  rich  fields 
belong  to  him.  There  are  at  the  present 
moment  any  number  of  high-born  Hungarian 
noblemen  of  ancient  lineage  and  large  estates 
who  never  from  year's  end  to  year's  end  go 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  their  own  estates. 

Since  the  days 
of  their  youth 
and  compulsory 
military  service 
they  have  never 
been  to  the 
capital  ;  they 
never  go  to 
theatres  nor  read 
current  fiction. 
Nature  is  the 
only  book  they 
know  ;  the  vary- 
ing seasons,  the 
coming  rain,  the 
growing  calves 
and  foals.  There 
is  no  social 
intercourse  for 
them,  save 
among  them- 
selves. 

Wheat  in 
Central  and 
Lower  Hungary, 
maize  in  the 
more  eastern 
parts,  are  the 
staple  products. 
Just  enough 
cattle  to  keep 
the  big  house 
well  supplied 
with  milk,  butter 
and  meat,  very 
few  sheep-  and 
those  mostly  for 
the  sake  of  the  wool,  and  a  hundred  pigs  or 
so,  constitute  what  is  technically  called  out 
there  live  stock. 

And  then  thete  are  the  horses.  Most 
gentlemen  farmers  breed  horses.  The  pasture 
is  good,  the  strain  excellent  for  riding  or 
driving.  The  Government  is  the  cliief 
customer  for  good,  sound  three-year-olds  for 
military  purposes.  In  September  every  year, 
the  Remount  Department  sends  a  commission 
ix)und  to  the  various  horse-breeders  to  buy  up 
the  horses  that  are  suitable  for  its  purpose. 


His  chief  characteristic  is  hospitality." 
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A  colonel,  two  captains,  and  a  veterinary 
surgeon-captain  come  to  spend  a  morning  at 
the  chateau^  entertained  by  the  owner 
thereof,  and  to  select  the  horses.  For  a  few 
hours  then  a  glimpse  of  the  great  outside 
world  seems  to  penetrate  within  the  old 
walls.  The  colonel  will  probably  talk  of  the 
great  military  event  of  the  day  :  the  Boer 
war,  the  Eusso- Japanese,  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  younger  captains  will  refer  to  the 
autumn  races  in  Paris  or  England. 

My  lord  and  my  lady  listen — interested, 
and  do  their  best  to  make  the  colonePs  short 
stay  a  pleasant  one,  while  mesdemoiselles  sigh 
involuntarily  and  vaguely  at  thoughts  of 
Paris  !  a  fairy,  uilfeal  city  to  them  !  But 
this  does  not  last :  time  is  short  and  business 
is  once  more  resumed.  The  colonel  selects 
the  horses  which  my  lord  has  set  aside  as 
likely  to  suit  the   miUtary  authorities,  ;,j^he 


veterinary  surgeon  inspects  and  passes  them. 
A  final  cup  of  coffee,  a  glass  of  silvorium,  and 
the  brilliant  band  ride  away,  leaving  behind 
them  an  echo  of  gay  and  distant  doings, 
interesting,  perhaps,  for  the  moment, 
worthy,  perhaps,  of  an  indulgent  and  kindly 
smile  for  those  ephemeral  and  senseless 
forms  of  pastime,  the  crowning  of  kings,  the 
political  squabbles,  the  makings  of  war  and 
peace. 

Then  with  a  sigh  of  unconscious  relief  my 
lord  and  lady  turn  towards  the  orchard, 
where  the  apples  have  to  be  gathered  in,  and 
find  absorbing  interest  in  the  new  malady 
which  this  year  has  affected  the  old  poplar 
trees,  and  for  the  next  twelve  months 
happily  forget  that  there  is  any  other  land 
save  this  land  of  plenty,  any  other  country 
save  this  little,  half-forgotten  corner  in 
Central  Europe. 


The  brilliant  baud 
ride  away." 


WHITE   WALLS. 

By    max    PEMBERTON. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PRECEDING  CHAPTERS.— On  her  twenty-first  birthday  the  Countess  Ulusia,  sole 
heiress  of  the  lords  of  Rabka,  becomes  in  her  own  right  the  richest  woman  in  Austria,  and  is  escorted  home 
from  a  convent  school  near  Vienna— where  she  has  spent  the  past  fifteen  years  of  her  life — by  her  uncle,  a 
bishop,  and  Count  Rudolph  of  Trieste,  who  has  managed  the  vast  salt-mines  of  her  ancestral  estates  during 
her  minority.  Count  Rudolph  has  made  up  his  mind  to  marry  the  heiress,  but  she  has  already  gathered  vaguely 
that  he  has  cruelly  oppressed  the  downtrodden  populace  that  toils  in  her  vast,  subterranean  salt-mines,  and  she 
is  determined  not  only  to  exact  an  account  of  his  stewardship,  but  to  judge  for  herself  of  its  wisdom  and  its 
humanity.  She  receives  a  picturesque  welcome  from  the  rough  masses  in  her  strange  kingdom  in  the  under- 
world, but  soon  realises  that  oppression  has  brought  about  a  state  of  ferment  bordering  on  insurrection.  The 
more  violent  of  the  rebellious  spirits  are  for  throwing  off  all  authority,  even  if  it  entails  the  killing  not  only 
of  Count  Rudolph,  but  of  the  young  mistress  in  whose  name  they  are  harshly  ruled.  But  Jura  the  Wise,  a 
young  man  of  unknown  parentage,  but  a  born  leader  of  men,  is  sent  by  the  aged  Anna,  "the  Witch,"  from 
the  mines  to  the  Castle,  with  this  command:  "If  she  be  our  enemy,  kill  her  as  the  people  wish;  if  she  be  a 
friend,  save  her  and  show  her  to  the  people."  Reared  entirely  in  the  underground  world  of  the  mines,  but 
reared  in  mental  culture  and  refinement  by  a  monk  named  Arthur,  the  young  idealist  is  thrilled  by  the  strange 
beauty  of  the  new  world  into  which  he  emerges,  but  mindful  of  his  mission  he  presents  himself  at  the  Castle 
gates,  where,  in  reply  to  the  query  of  old  Martin,  the  janitor,  "You  are  from  Vienna,  sir?"  he  answers: 
"  Nothing  of  the  sort,  old  Martin.  I  come  from  your  dead  master,  Philip,  whom  you  called  the  Wise.  Lift 
your  lantern  and  look  at  me."  The  old  man  obeys,  his  hands  trembling  as  he  raises  the  lantern.  What 
message  is  this  ?  what  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  which  has  been  uttered  in  the  darkness  of  Rabka  a  score  of 
years?  "I  know  you,  Excellency.  I  know  you!"  he  cries.  Thus  Jura  obtains  a  secret  audience  with  the 
young  Countess  and  tells  her  of  her  people's  grievances.  The  police  are  visiting  the  people's  houses  to  take 
their  children  from  them.  The  old  right  of  Parliament  is  being  denied  to  them.  There  is  a  new  scale  of  fine 
and  punishment,  and  the  people  will  not  suffer  it.  "This  is  done  in  your  name,"  cries  Jura  to  the  girl.  "If 
it  is  not  by  your  will,  I  will  tell  the  people  so."  But  before  she  can  answer,  the  door  opens  and  Count 
Rudolph,  with  Wasyl,  the  Chief  of  the  Police  of  Rabka,  enters.  "  There  is  the  man,"  says  the  Count. 
"Arrest  him!"  Ulusia  intervenes  and  insists  that  Jura  shall  be  given  safe  escort  from  the  Castle;  but 
when  daybreak  finds  him  still  outside  the  entrance  to  the  mines,  dreaming  of  his  mission  into  this  beautiful 
new  world,  he  is  arrested  by  Count  Rudolph's  police.  The  storm  of  insurrection  breaks,  but  when  the  rioters 
besiege  the  tower  in  which  their  leader  is  imprisoned.  Count  Rudolph  cries:  "I  cannot  release  the  prisoner,  for 
he  is  already  free."  Then  a  voice  in  the  crowd  cries:  "Death  to  them  !  "  and  the  Castle  of  Rabka  itself  is  in 
flames  before  an  hour  has  run. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE   CASTLE   IS   FIRED. 

^LUSIA  understood 
events  but  little 
when  Count  Ru- 
dolph went  out  to 
reason  with  the 
miners.  She  had 
neither  friend  nor 
counsellor  at 
Rabka — ^the  old 
Bishop,  the  amiable 
Heinrich,  having 
established  her  in  the  home  of  her  ancestors, 
returned  to  Strepitza,  there  to  drone  out  his 
office  and  to  deserve,  by  his  kindliness  and 
charity,  the  common  appellation  of  ''blessed." 
He  would  return,  he  said,  when  diocesan 
affairs  permitted.  Ulusia  cared  not  at  all 
when  that  might  be. 

There  was,  of  course,  that  sour-faced  old 
Baroness,  who  had  been  fetched  from  the 
whited  sepulchre  of  her  gaieties  to  play  the 
part  of  companion  in  the  Castle. 

The  Baroness  had  but  one  topic  of  the 
table,  a  topic  which  concerned  the  doings  and 


the  sayings,  the  virtues  and  the  lack  of  virtues, 
of  the  great  army  of  males  which  had 
delighted  to  march  past  her  in  the  great 
day  of  her  youth.  All  else  gave  place  to 
this.  A  fig  for  your  Rabka  !  It  was  very 
wonderful,  of  course,  and  in  the  scheme  of 
benign  Providence  that  men  should  toil 
below  the  ground  to  get  good  money  for 
those  who  did  not  toil  above.  But  that  a 
woman  should  interest  herself  in  such  things 
— impossible  ! 

Ulusia,  then,  had  no  one  but  herself  to 
look  to  ;  and,  child  that  she  was,  her  per- 
ception did  not  fail  her.  She  detected  the 
schemer  in  Rudolph  before  she  had  been 
many  hours  in  Rabka.  His  attempts  to 
make  love  to  her,  and  to  ape  passion  he 
plainly  did  not  feel,  were  rather  pathetic 
than  ludicrous.  She  knew  from  the  outset 
that  he  feared  her  coming  dominion  and 
would  hinder  it.  Perhaps  her  youth  forbade 
her  to  realise  that  he  was  far  from  being 
a  clever  man  ;  and  certainly  she  was  not 
prepared  for  that  precipitate  folly  which 
contrived  this  night's  work,  or  for  the  issue 
so  amazing  and  so  inevitable. 

The  miners  were  in  revolt — why  ?     Was 
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it  because  she  had  come  to  Rabka,  or  because 
of  Rudolph's  shrewd  diplomacy  ?  She  took 
the  latter  view  ;  but,  being  quite  frank  with 
herself,  she  admitted  that  the  whole  affair 
could  be  dismissed  as  tiresome  but  for  the 
chief  actor  in  it.  Of  money  she  knew  little, 
nor  troubled  herself  about  it.  The  Castle 
was  gloomy  beyond  any  house  of  her 
imagination,  and  she  perceived  clearly  what 
they  all  meant  when  they  said  that  she 
w^ould  return  to  Vienna  presently  and  think 
of  the  mines  no  more.  She  knew  that  she 
would  have  done  so  if  it  had  not  been  for 
Jura  the  Wise  and  the  words  he  had  spoken. 
But  here  was  a  mystery  which  passed  her 
comprehension.    * 

Had  she  not  been  a  little  schoolgirl 
yesterday,  taught  to  believe  that  the  world 
was  a  very  dreadful  place,  and  chiefly 
dreadful  because  men  ruled  it  ?  As  a  raging 
Hon,  seeking  whom  he  might  devour,  so  the 
good  sisters  spoke  of  man.  Ulusia,  of  course, 
knew  that  this  was  not  true  ;  for  her  good 
uncle,  the  Bishop,  devoured  little  except 
honest  mutton,  and  not  even  that  in  Lent ; 
while  the  only  other  man  of  wiiom  she  had 
seen  much  was  her  music-master,  who 
taught  her  to  play  Chopin's  nocturnes  and 
Beethoven's  sonatas  while  Sister  Catherine 
sat  in  the  room  and  kept  her  eye  on  him. 
Still,  he  was  not  of  the  hungry  species  ;  and 
for  the  rest,  the  girls  at  the  convent  went  in 
no  particular  fear  of  this  gruesome  fate,  and 
continued  nightly  to  invent  their  romances 
of  prince  and  noble,  and  all  the  paraphernalia 
of  inevitable  marriage. 

Ulusia  liked  the  play  as  well  as  any  of  them, 
although  her  innocence  was  absolute.  When 
release  came  and  her  uncle  conducted  her  to 
her  father's  house,  she  had  been  the  school- 
girl still,  knowing  absolutely  nothing  of  life 
and  quite  without  curiosity.  From  this 
state  she  had  passed  in  an  instant  into  that 
nebulous  region  where  wonders  of  revelation 
awaited  her,  and  all  the  doubt  and  fear  and 
hope  inseparable  from  it. 

Oh,  yes,  she  thought  that  she  knew  now 
of  what  the  good  sisters  had  spoken  when 
the  devouring  lion  was  the  theme.  If,  in 
reality,  she  knew  little,  none  the  less  awaken- 
ing had  come ;  and  at  the  bidding  of  one 
who  had  seen  the  sun  for  the  first  time  in 
manhood  at  her  desire.  This  was  the 
miracle  ;  this  also  the  burden  of  the  secret. 
She  knew  that  she  desired  to  see  this  man 
again  ;  she  remembered  how  she  had  trembled 
in  his  presence,  been  ashamed  to  look  in  his 
face,  and  fearful  that  he  should  discover  the 
rapid  beating  of  her  heart  because  she  stopd 


before  him.  And  he  was  but  a  miner,  a  son 
of  the  people,  and  she  might  as  usefully 
speak  of  love  for  him  as  for  any  scullion  in 
the  Castle  kitchen. 


She  heard  the  sound  from  afar,  witnessed 
the  departure  of  the  Count,  and  then 
remembered  that  she  had  neither  dressed  nor 
dined.  A  gong  reverberating  in  the  hall 
reminded  her  of  the  lapse,  and  she  ran  up 
the  wide  stone  stairs  to  her  bedroom  head- 
long, to  the  great  dismay  of  the  agitated 
Baroness,  who  was  descending  at  that  very 
moment. 

"  Ah,  my  dear  child,  do  you  not  hear  the 
bells  ?  It  will  all  be  cold  ;  I  perish  with 
hunger." 

Dinner  was  the  one  and  only  event  of  the 
day  for  the  Baroness  von  Elwitza — if  it 
were  not  a  little  piquet  for  moderate  stakes 
afterwards — and  Ulusia  used  to  declare  that 
a  tear  stood  in  her  eye  for  every  moment 
of  delay.  But  she  consoled  her  to-night 
with  the  assurance  that  she  would  be  ready 
before  the  waiters  had  carried  in  the  soup,  and 
so  entered  her  bedroom  and  began  to  dress 
anyhow.  Coat  and  skirt  went  headlong  to 
the  bed ;  she  rapped  doAvn  her  shoes  as 
though  they  had  been  hammers ;  her 
stockings  were  thrown  to  the  maid  as  balls 
in  a  game.  Clear,  cold  water —none  of  the 
modern  creams  for  Ulusia  von  Erlach — 
refreshed  her  greatly,  and  she  delighted  in 
it  and  prolonged  her  ablutions  despite  the 
crisis.  When  this  was  done  and  her  hair 
combed  with  angry  violence,  she  slipped  on 
a  Vienna  gown  as  tbough  it  were  flimsy,  and 
taking  brushes  from  her  maid's  hands,  noticed 
for  the  first  time  the  pallor  of  the  girl's  face 
and  the  evident  agitation  she  suffered. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Claudine  ?" 

The  girl  was  from  Paris  and  proud  enough 
of  the  fact.  But  her  courage  was  higher  in 
Paris  than  in  Eabka — and  had  she  not  been 
engaged  to  serve  in  Vienna  ? 

'•  There  is  everything  the  matter,  madame. 
The  miners  are  coming  here  to  burn  the 
house.  I  am  surprised  that  you  do  not  hear 
them,  madame  ! " 

Ulusia  put  down  her  brushes  on  the  table 
and  listened  intently.  Yes,  she  could  hear 
the  sounds  now.  They  rose  and  fell  as  the 
omens  of  tempest,  now  waxing,  now  waning 
with  the  mournful  note  of  winds.  She  had 
heard  the  same  sounds  before  to-night,  but 
they  had  been  too  distant  then  for  her  to 
understand  their  deeper  meaning.  The  men, 
she  knew,  had  come  out  to  demand  redress^l 
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of  their  grievances — it  was  a  common  story 
at  Rabka,  they  told  her ;  but  this  new 
ferocity,  this  howling  of  human  wolves,  was 
beyond  all  understanding.  She  put  her 
brushes  down  and  went  over  to  the  window. 
A  cold,  clear  night  permitted  her  to  see  the 
whole  environment,  the  distant  plain,  the 
white  mountains,  the  terraces  descending  in 
steps  to  the  valley.  This  was  some  little 
while  after  Rudolph  had  gone  to  the  Eagles' 
Tower,  and  a  quick  glance  towards  that 
gloomy  prison  convinced  her  that  it  was  not 
the  object  of  the  people's  anger.  Indeed, 
the  rabble's  path  was  clearly  indicated  by  the 
torches  which  lighted  it ;  and  these  shone  as 
giant  fireflies,  glowing  both  upon  the  hillside 
and  in  the  valley.  *  tJlusia  had  seen  nothing 
more  picturesque  since  she  came  to  Rabka. 
The  spectacle  fascinated  her  ;  she  could  not 
quit  it. 

"  Why  are  you  afraid  .of  these  people, 
Claudine  ?  "  she  asked  her  maid  presently  ; 
"you  know  that  they  will  not  come  here." 

"Do  not  say  it,  madame.  They  have 
promised  to  burn  the  Castle  because  their 
leader  has  been  sent  to  Cracow."  / 

"  Who  told  you  this  ?  " 

"  Herr  Albert,  the  second  sergeant  of 
police.  The  Captain  is  dead,  madame.  The 
people  killed  him." 

"  When  was  the  man  sent  away  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell  you,  madame.  The  sergeant 
has  gone  down  to  the  gate  to  find  the  Count 
of  Trieste.  He  says  that  we  must  all  leave 
the  house  immediately." 

"  Do  not  listen  to  such  nonsense.  We 
have  nothing  to  fear.  Please  go  down  and 
find  out  if  Count  Rudolph  has  returned." 

The  trembling  maid  went  off  to  do  her 
bidding,  but  Ulusia  remained  by  the  window. 
Was  it  possible  that  Jura  had  been  sent  to 
Cracow,  after  all  ?  And  did  the  people  think 
that  this  was  her  work  ?  Oh,  she  would 
never  suffer  that.  She  perceived  that  the 
hour  had  come  to  justify  herself.  She  must 
tell  these  madmen  the  truth — face  them 
unflinchingly-— she,  who  stood  in  the  great 
Philip's  house  and  was  the  last  of  the 
Yon  Erlachs. 

It  was  a  courageous  purpose,  and  it  pleased 
her.  When  the  maid  returned,  she  discovered 
her  mistress  quietly  dressing  before  the  mirror 
and  entirely  unmoved.  To  her  feverish  out- 
burst Ulusia  answered  in  monosyllables. 
Sergeant  Albert  had  returned.  There  was 
dreadful  news — everyone  must  leave  the 
Castle  immediately.  The  Count  himself  had 
escaped  the  fury  of  the  mob  by  riding  for 
his  life  towards  Cracow.      He  would   have 


been  killed  but  for  the  sabres  of  the  police 
— he  would  certainly  have  perished  had  he 
attempted  to  return  to  the  house. 

"  Oh,  madame,  madame ! "  sobbed  the  terri- 
fied woman,  "  it  is  you  they  seek,  it  is  you 
they  threaten — you,  who  have  never  done 
anyone  any  harm  in  all  your  life  !  " 

Ulusia  might  have  reflected  at  any  other 
time  upon  the  dishonesty  of  this  gratuitous 
testimonial,  but  she  was  pleased  with  the 
girl's  candour,  and  telling  her  not  to  be 
silly  nor  to  believe  everything  the  soldiers 
told  her,  she  went  downstairs 'to  learn  the 
truth  for  herself. 

Here  she  found  pandemonium  awaiting 
her.  The  agitated  Baroness  had  fainted, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  conventions,  and  was 
at  that  very  moment  being  fanned  by  the 
awkward  hands  of  the  steward  Franz.  A 
young  lieutenant  of  police,  who  had  come  up 
from  the  terrace  at  the  risk  of  his  life, 
gabbled  incoherent  instructions  to  the 
sergeant.  Beyond  these  stood  the  establish- 
ment, cooks,  maids,  scullions,  footmen,  as 
white  a  faced  company  as  ever  the  great  hall 
of  Rabka  had  known.  And  Ulusia,  wearing 
the  superb  gown  which  Vienna  had  sent, 
came  among  them  as  a  queen— for  such  was 
their  subsequent  admission. 

It  was  a  striking  picture — the  open  door 
of  the  great  crimson  dining-room  ;  the  table 
shining  beneath  its  burden  of  historic  silver ; 
the  hall  itself,  with  the  ancient  paintings  and 
the  gorgeous  Italian  ceiling — and  beneath  its 
dome  this  affrighted  company.  Yerily  had 
Ulusia  need  of  her  courage  ;  for  what  con- 
solation might  be  spoken  with  justice  ?  what 
fair  answer  could  she  give  to  them  ? 

"  You  have  come  from  the  Count,  lieuten- 
ant ?  "  she  asked,  turning  to  the  soldier. 

He  told  her  that  it  was  so. 

"  I  forced  my  horse  through  the  press, 
Excellency — there  were  shots  fired,  but  I  am 
among  the  lucky  ones.  The  lord  Count  has 
ridden  to  Cracow — there  should  be  cavalry 
here  before  the  morning — he  may  overtake 
the  troop  which  is  returning.  I  pray  to  God 
that  it  may  be  so.  Countess." 

"  Do  you  think  that  we  are  in  danger, 
then  ?  " 

"  I  think  there  will  not  be  a  stone  of  this 
house  remaining  to-morrow  if  the  soldiers  do 
not  come.  Excellency." 

"  Then  what  do  you  wish  me  to  do  ?  " 

"  To  leave  at  once  by  the  mountain  road  ; 
the  stables  are  guarded,  and  we  can  get  the 
carriages  out— if  you  go  immediately.  Excel- 
lency." 

"  It    shall    be    as   you  wish,   lieutenant. 
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Conduct  her  Excellency  to  the  carriage.  The 
servants  will  go  at  once  —  they  have  my 
permission.     You  will  see  to  it,  lieutenant." 

*'  But  you  yourself,  Excellency  !  " 

*'  I  will  tell  you  when  I  am  ready." 

He  understood  her  to  mean  that  she  would 
accompany  the  others,  and  was  far  too  con- 
cerned for  them  all  to  understand  her  truly. 
As  for  the  servants,  they  might  have  been 
released  from  some  dreadful  prison-house, 
so  wild  was  their  joy.  It  was  each  for 
himself,  and  the  devil  take  the  hindermost  ; 
and  they  trooped  out  together,  laughing  or 
crying  with  joy,  as  the  mood  took  them. 
When  they  were  gone,  the  Baroness  also 
consented  to  be  led  from  the  hall ;  she  was 
both  blind  and  deaf  with  her  fears,  aud 
incapable  of  knowing  who  went  and  who 
remained.  Ah,  dear  God  !  that  one  had  left 
the  civilisation  of  Vienna  to  come  among 
these  savages  ! 

Ulusia  w^aited  patiently  until  all  but  Franz, 
the  steward,  were  gone,  and  t'-^en  she  sur- 
prised him  by  a  commonplace  confession. 

''I  am  very  hungry,  Herr  Franz,"  she 
said  ;  "do  you  think  I  could  have  some 
dinner  ? " 

He  looked  at  her  with  astonished  eyes, 
saying  surely  this  was  the  great  Philip's 
daughter  ;  and  without  another  word  he  led 
the  way  to  the  dining-room  and  began  to 
serve  the  dinner.  For  that  matter,  the 
raging  wolves  without  had  settled  down  to 
their  work  in  grimmer  fashion  now  ;  and 
for  the  moment  their  howls  were  stilled. 
From  time  to  time,  it  is  true,  a  savage  roar 
went  up  ;  but  when  it  passed,  a  stillness  as  of 
the  ultimate  night  prevailed,  and  you  could 
hear  the  very  fires  crackling  in  the  vast 
grates  of  Castle  Rabka. 

"At  what  time  are  the  cavalry  expected, 
Herr  Franz  ? "  she  asked,  after  a  little 
interval  of  waiting. 

The  steward  rejoined  with  new  hope  of 
her  departure — 

"  By  midnight,  if  the  messengers  overtake 
them.  We  do  not  know  if  that  is  possible. 
Excellency.     It  will  be  dawn  otherwise." 

''  Are  all  the  gates  locked,  Herr  Franz  ?  " 

"  They  are  all  locked.  Excellency.  My 
father  has  seen  to  that." 

"  Is  your  father  here,  then  ?  " 

"  He  is  below  at  this  moment.  Excellency." 

"  Cannot  he  tell  us  anything  of  what  the 
men  are  doing,  Herr  Franz  ?  " 

"  I  will  summon  him  if  your  Excellency 
wishes." 

She  rejoined  "  Immediately,"  and  he  left 
her  to  bring  in  the  old  man.     When  Martin 


appeared  presently,  one  might  have  said  that 
this  night's  work  bad  given  him  back  his 
lost  youth.  To  Ulusia  he  paid  particular 
homage,  regarding  her  very  curiously  and 
speaking  as  though  the  three  in  that  room 
were  in  possession  of  a  secret  of  which 
Rabka  was  ignorant. 

"  You  sent  for  me.  Excellency." 

"  Certainly — are  you  not  the  last  of  my 
establishment  who  remains  faithful  ?  " 

"  The  last,  Excellency  ;  but  I  shall  count 
for  more  than  one  to-night." 

"  They  say  that  the  Tower  has  given  up 
its  prisoner — when  would  that  have  been, 
Herr  Martin?" 

The  old  man  drew  near  to  the  table  and 
bent  to  whisper,  as  though  the  confession 
moved  him  to  awe. 

"  He  tore  the  bar  asunder  as  boughs 
are  bent.  He  has  gone  to  the  mountains, 
Excellency.  But  he  will  return.  We  know 
that  he  will  return." 

"Then  you  know  the  man's  story.  Hen 
Martin!" 

He  opened  his  eyes  wide  at  this. 

"  Who  does  not  remember  the  proverb  ? 
I  would  name  him  among  a  thousand." 

"You  would  name  him — is  he  not  the 
boatman  whom  they  call  Jura  the  Wise  V 

The  old  man  shook  his  head. 

"  I  have  waited  for  this  twenty  years. 
Excellency,  but  my  heart  is  glad  because  of 
it.  The  people  will  know  it  when  the  time 
comes,  and  then " 

"  Oh  !  "  she  said,  rising  as  a  crashing  sound 
of  heavy  blows  upon  a  door  made  her  pulses 
leap,  "  assuredly  I  have  come  to  a  house  of 
fools  !  Why  do  you  not  open  to  my  people, 
Herr  Martin  ?   Are  they  not  waiting  for  me  ?  " 

He  uttered  a  cry  of  amazement. 

"They  are  mad,  mad!"  he  exclaimed, 
"but  the  hour  will  pass,  and  then  will  be 
the  time  to  speak  reason." 

"  No  ;  the  time  is  now,  Martin.  I  am 
going  to  them  ;  I  will  hear  what  they  want 
with  me." 

She  crossed  the  hall,  the  two  men  powerless 
to  forbid,  and  opening  a  pair  of  French 
windows,  stepped  out  upon  a  balcony  above 
the  great  doorway  which  is  Rabka's  boast. 
The  sudden  flashing  of  the  light  out  upon 
the  blackness  stilled  the  mob  for  an  instant ; 
then  it  recognised  by  what  means  light 
had  come,  and  with  a  roar  as  of  a  mountain 
split  asunder  it  belched  its  accusation. 

"  Death  to  the  woman — death  to  her  !  " 

Ulusia  heard  the  words  very  clearly,  but 
she  did  not  flinch  from  them.  A  voice, 
prevailing  above  the  uproar,  whispered  in  her 
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ear  the  traditions  of  her  house  and  of  the 
great  Philip's  name.  Perhaps  her  situation 
helped  her.  She  seemed  to  stand  so  far 
above  these  people — not  onlj  in  station,  but 
in  the  tournej  of  reason  and  justice. 

Looking  down  to  the  terraces  below,  she 
beheld  the  rabble  pressing  hither  and  thither, 
but  had  no  idea  that  thej  were  set  upon  a 
purpose.  Let  them  rage,  then,  to  their  hearts' 
content — was  not  every  gate  barred  ?  So 
she  said  at  the  beginning,  imploring  them 
with  outstretched  hands  to  hear  her. 

Their  anger  she  despised ;  their  threats 
she  mocked.  What  wrong  had  she  done  to 
them,  what  reparation  had  she  to  make  ? 

Now,  this  was  *the  beginning  of  it ;  but 
anon  a  change  befell.  Old  Martin  was  the 
first  to  observe  the  truth,  but  to  his  cry  was 
joined  immediately  that  of  his  son  Franz. 
The  miners,  these  madmen  from  the  depths, 
had  fired  the  stables,  and  the  flames  leaped 
already  to  the  lower  storeys  of  the  western 
wing.  Oh,  you  could  see  the  mountains 
shaping  just  as  though  the  day  had  come  ; 
the  snow  shone  as  a  molten  field,  and  every 
tree  dripped  jewels  of  radiance.  Let  there 
be  talk  of  bolt  and  bar,  what  availed  it  now  ? 
The  faces  of  the  terror-stricken  men  con- 
fessed the  peril  of  the  situation.  They 
trembled  as  frightened  children,  they  im- 
plored their  mistress  to  make  an  end  of  it. 

"  Excellency,  Excellency  !  do  you  not  see 
what  they  have  done  ?  " 

"I  see  it  perfectly,  Herr  Franz.  The 
stables  are  on  fire.  Well,  someone  must  be 
punished  for  this." 

"  But  the  chapel  is  burning,  Excellency. 
We  shall  perish  here  !  " 

"  Go,  go,  my  friends  !  "  she  cried  ;  "  go, 
for  Heaven's  sake  !  " 

They  knew  not  how  to  answer  her.  Mock- 
ing laughter  from  the  mob  below  awakened 
new  impulses  of  anger,  but  did  not  convince 
her  of  peril.  And  yet  the  builders  of  a 
thousand  years  ago  were  no  match  for  those 
who  brought  naphtha  to  their  task  and 
blasted  the  giant  walls  with  dynamite.  Nay, 
the  mine  helped  the  enemies  of  those  who 
owned  the  mine.  Huge  ruffians,  black  with 
their  labours,  surged  upwards  to  the  day  to 
say  that  Rabka's  Castle  should  come  down. 
The  air  seethed  with  flame  of  burning 
spirit.  The  whole  earth  quaked  when  the 
dynamite  was  fired. 

Now,  this  was  a  fearful  hour,  and  of  all 
who  lived  through  it,  none  lifted  a  prouder 
head  than  Ulusia  von  Erlach. 

The  very  terror  of  the  spectacle  fascinated 
her,  nor  could  she  yet  imagine  its  possible 


sequel..  Girt  about  by  seething  flame,  the 
Castle  now  stood  up  amid  the  mountains  as 
a  monument  to  the  centuries,  proud,  defiant, 
impregnable.  Crashing  explosions  tore  the 
walls  of  the  outbuildings  asunder  ;  calcined 
stones  were  hurled  upwards  as  shells  from  a 
mortar  ;  there  were  rivers  and  lakes  of  flame, 
running  hither  and  thither  and  scaring  even 
the  howling  madmen  who  had  kindled  them. 
But  the  great  building  itself — surely  that 
would  outlive  the  night  ?  Ulusia  for  one 
believed  it  to  be  so.  It  seemed  to  her 
childish  imagination  a  great  thing  to  stand 
here  as  the  queen  of  this  fiery  sea,  unharmed 
by  it,  proud  above  it,  even,  it  might  be, 
powerful  to  quell  it  by  a  miracle.  The  men 
were  wiser.  They  knew  that  doom  was 
closing  about  them. 

"  Excellency,  do  you  wish  that  we  should 
perish  ?  " 

She  waved  them  from  her,  with  a  hand 
whose  jewels  gave  back  the  I'adiance  of  fire. 

"  Have  I  not  told  you  to  go  ?"  she  cried. 
"  Why  do  you  not  obey  me  ?  " 

The  steward  Franz  would  have  answered 
this  with  some  attempt  at  honest  argument, 
but  the  old  man  drew  him  aside  and  spoke 
to  his  mistress. 

"  We  w^ait  in  vain,  Excellency,"  he  said  ; 
"  the  hour  has  not  yet  come.  I  beseech  you 
to  hear  us." 

"  Of  what  hour  are  you  speaking  ?  "  Herr 
Martin  ?  " 

"  Of  the  hour  when  he  shall  return. 
Excellency." 

"  Oh,  a  fable,  a  fable  !  Why  do  not  these 
people  hear  me  ?  Have  I  not  the  right  of 
the  guilty,  if  they  believe  me  that  ?  What 
madness  has  come  upon  them  ?  " 

"The  oppression  of  years.  Excellency, 
demanding  judgment.  The  hour  will  repay 
them  for  all  they  have  suffered.  They  will 
hear  reason — but  justice  will  have  passed 
them  by." 

"  Then  let  justice  find  its  champion — I 
shall  perish  with  Rabka.  If  it  is  my  fate, 
very  well.  You  know  what  the  lord  Philip 
would  have  done." 

He  stammered  an  assent,  praying  in  his 
heart  that  the  great  walls  of  the  Castle 
would  yet  withstand  the  fire.  Ulusia,  on 
the  other  hand,  perceived  that  fire  was  not 
the  only  danger  ;  for  pressing  through  the 
throng,  followed  everywhere  by  the  frantic 
cheers  of  the  multitude,  a  man  came  to  the 
threshold  of  the  porch  and  there  cried  to 
those  behind  him  to  bring  a  ladder.  Soon 
the  cry  went  up  that  this  was  Jura  the 
Wise,  and   that   he   had   escaped   from   his 


'  They  saw  Jura  lift  the  Lady  Ulusia  in  his  arms  and  re-enter  the  house." 
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jailors :  and  upon  this  there  were  five 
hundred  hands  outstretched  to  touch  if  it 
were  but  the  hem  of  his  garment.  But  he 
thrust  the  people  back  brutally,  and  climbing 
the  ladder  they  set  up,  found  himself  still 
fifteen  feet  from  the  balcony  above.  Now 
he  must  go  up  by  the  pillar's  help,  climbing 
as  a.  seaman,  and  kicking  the  ladder  from 
him  while  he  stretched  out  iron  fingers  and 
touched  the  balustrade.  He  was  up  now, 
the  people  cried.  A  thousand  voices  shouted 
a  horrid  paean  of  victory.  They  believed 
that  he  would  throw  the  w^oman's  body  down 
to  them— they  waited  for  the  tragedy. 

For  an  instant  silence  fell  as  the  man 
dragged  himself  ta  the  balustrade  and  climbed 
it..  A  wondering  people,  ready  enough  to 
discern  a,  treachery,,  beheld  old  Martin,  the 
gatekeeper,  flopping  on  his  knees  and  bow- 
ing his  head  in  abject  worship  ;  they  saw 
Jura  Hft  the  Lady  Ulusia  in  his  arms  and 
re-enter  the  house  ;  they  could  almost  hear 
the  steward  Franz  imploring  his  father  to 
quit  the  scene  ;  and  then,  as  though  under- 
standing came  to  them,  in  a  twinkling  they 
uttered  such  a  shout  of  baffled  rage  and  fury 
that  the  very  mountains  rang  with  it. 

He  had  betrayed  them — their  chosen  !  He 
was  the  woman's  friend,  after  all !  Let  the 
truth  be  known,  let  the  oath  of  vengeance 
be  heard  above  every  message  of  the  night. 
He  had  betrayed  them  !  Let  him  perish  in 
the  holocaust ;  for  what  avenue  of  escape 
might  be  found  ? 

They  laughed  ferociously  and  went  anew 
to  their-  task.  Such  a  beacon  had  not  been 
kindled  in  Gralicia  since  the  Turk  was  driven 
out. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

THE   GALLERY   OF   CAVERNS. 

Ulusia  opened  her  eyes  to  ^^x)nder  how  long 
she  had  slept,  and  why  her  sleep  had  been 
so  heavy. 

For  a  little  while  she  believed  that  she 
was  in  the  great  bedroom  of  Castle  Rabka, 
that  melancholy  chamber  of  a  hundred 
stories,  draped  heavily  with  the  fine  stuffs 
of  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  painted 
by  the  artist,  Wachter,  in  the  style  of 
Giorgione.  But  when  she  lifted  her  eyes 
and  looked  to  the  ceiling  above  her,  she 
perceived  that  it  was  like  the  ceiling  of  a 
tomb,  hewn  from  the  cold  rock  and  glimmer- 
ing with  the  grey  fight  a  cavern  had  filtered. 
Then  she  thought  that  she  must  be  dreaming, 
and  for  a  little  while  she  lay  quite  still  and 
closed  her  eyes  again. 


What  a  sleep  it  had  been — what  scenes 
had  it  not  revealed  to  her  !  The  beginning 
of  these  she  did  not  remember  very  clearly, 
but  one  scene  haunted  her  by  its  vivid 
memories,  and  was  not  to  be  banished  from 
her  mind. 

She  had  been  a  prisoner  in  her  own  Castle, 
and  while  she  was  a  prisoner  the  people  had 
fired  it.  Someone,  she  knew  not  who,  had 
carried  her  from  the  burning  Castle,  across  a 
little  bridge,  below  which  the  fire  raged 
furiously.  Oh,  she  could  see  it  all  so  clearly — 
the  great  keep  towering  above  a  sea  of  flame  ;  - 
the  fiery  furnace  below^ ;  the  bridge  itself 
bursting  into  flame,  and  men  who  called  to 
her  to  hasten.  Again  and  again  she  heard 
those  maddened  shouts  as  the  light  wood- 
work trembled  at  every  footstep,  and  the 
breath  of  the  flame  seemed  to  be  breathed 
upon  their  very  faces.  But  they  had  made  a 
safe  transit — and  then ! 

It  was  all  confused  enough,  but,  despite 
her  effort,  she  could  not  disbelieve  in  it. 
The  cries  which  had  attended  her  passage  to 
safety,  the  scorching  fire,  the  black  road 
beyond — had  they  not  been  real  enough  in 
the  hours  of  sleep  ?  And  the  name  of  the 
man  by  whom  salvation  had  been  won — that 
came  to  her  at  last  as  upon  a  flash.  Oh,  yes, 
yes,  he  had  been  the  boatman  whom  they 
called  Jura  the  Wise.  Ulusia  said  it  was  a 
wild  dream  in  truth,  and  then  she  opened 
her  eyes  again  and  looked  about  her. 

Now  she  lay  upon  a  wooden  bed  in  a 
circular  cave  of  the  eastern  galleries  of 
Rabka.  Opposite  her  couch  a  jagged  hole 
in  the  rock  permitted  a  vast  fire  of  logs  to 
send  its  smoke  up  a  natural  chimney.  A 
round  wooden  table  stood  in  the  centre  of 
the  room  and  had  four  ancient  chairs, 
covered  in  velvet  and  gold  brocade,  for  its 
ornament.  Upon  the  wall  a  clock  ticked 
merrily  enough,  and  was  faced  by  a  full- 
length  portrait  of  the  great  lord  Philip. 
But  perhaps  the  richest  possession  of  this 
strange  abode  was  a  vast  Turkey  carpet 
spread  upon  the  floor  of  rock,  and  glowing 
with  such  a  wealth  of  colours  as  only  the 
East  can  make  tolerable.  Upon  this  the 
daylight  fell  dimly  from  narrow  loopholes 
high  up  in  the  side  of  the  cavern.  But  the 
room  was  without  tenant,  and  Ulusia  had 
been  awake  for  some  few  minutes  before 
another  entered. 

The  illusion  of  dreams  passes  more  swiftly 
than  we  think,  and  this  day  of  awakening 
was  to  prove  no  exception  for  Ulusia  von 
Erlach.  She  had  but  to  be  quite  sure  that 
she  slept  no  longer,  when  the  whole  truth  of 
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yesternight  revealed  itself,  and  she  remem- 
bered how  she  had  escaped  from  the  Castle, 
and  by  whose  agency. 

The  events  of  the  night  now  presented 
themselves  one  by  one  and  were  viewed 
wdthout  distortion.  She  remembered  the 
departure  of  the  Baroness  and  the  servants, 
the  cryptic  warnings  uttered  by  old  Martin, 
the  dinner  she  had  eaten,  the  visit  to  the 
balcony.  And  then  she  saw  the  strong 
face  of  the  m^an  Jura  as  he  pressed 
through  the  rabble  below  and  climbed  to 
her  side. 

Oh,  yes,  he  had  apprehended  the  danger — 
he  knew  what  the  people  meant,  and  he  had 
saved  her  from  them.  She  remembered  how 
savagely  he  had  clasped  her  in  his  arms  and 
carried  her  to  the  mountain  gate.  She 
would  never  forget  the  pathetic  earnestness 
of  his  question  when  he  asked  if  she  wore 
hurt.  For  who  should  have  hurt  her,  and 
how  ?  Not  until  she  sat  up  upon  the  conch 
could  she  understand  this  ;  but  w^hen  she 
did  so,  she  perceived  that  her  shoulder  was 
swathed  in  bandages,  while  the  slightest 
movement  gave  her  pain. 

Again  she  lay  and  tried  to  sleep.  A  little 
while,  and  she  became  aware  that  someone 
had  entered  the  cavern  stealthily  and  watched 
her  as  she  lay. 

Then  she  discovered  the  old  woman  Anna, 
dressed  in  a  gown  of  pure  white,  and  w-earing 
upon  her  head  a  veil  in  the  Greek  fashion. 
Once  before,  upon  a  day  of  Thanksgiving, 
had  Ulusia  seen  this  harridan  of  the  people's 
tales.  How  greatly  had  superstition  belied 
her ;  what  a  very  kindly  oM  woman  she 
seemed,  after  all ! 

"  Is  it  you,  Mother  Anna  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes.  Excellency — it  is  I." 

"  What  has  happened  to  me,  mother  ? 
Why  am  I  here  ?  " 

"  To  save  you  from  the  people,  Excellency  ? " 

"  Oh,  yes,  that  I  understand  ;  but  wdiy  do 
the  people  wish  me  harm,  mother  ?  " 

"  You  shall  ask  my  son,  and  he  will  tell 
you.     Hark  !  I  hear  his  step." 

She  listened  with  bent  ear  to  some  sound 
M^hich  penetrated  the  rock,  while  a  spasm  of 
fear  crept  upon  her,  and  her  hand  closed 
convulsively  upon  the  monstrous  oak  bludgeon 
she  carried.  Ah,  if  they  were  discovered 
here  !  If  the  soldiers  who  were  hunting  the 
mountains  for  Anna's  son  should  come  \ 
The  dread  of  that  made  the  old  woman's 
heart  quake.  The  sounds  terrified  her  as 
an  omen. 

"  That  is  not  my  son's  step.  What  then. 
Excellency  ?     But  he  will   tell  us— if  they 


have  not "  taken  him,  Excellency —if  the 
people  have  not  killed  him." 

"  The  people  !     Is  he  not  their  leader  ?  " 

The  old  woman  looked  up  proudly. 

"  He  was,  and  will  be  again  w^hen  the 
hour  comes.     He  shall  tell  you.  Excellency." 

''  Your  son,  mother  ?  " 

The  old  woman  rested  upon  her  staff  and 
looked  at  the  speaker  with  a  cunning  face. 

"You  ask  me  a  question,  child.  What 
have  they  said  to  you  ?  " 

"  They  have  said  nothing.  But  I  do  not 
think  Jura  is  your  son." 

"  He  is  more  to  me  than  any  son.  And 
he  saved  you  from  the  flames  last  night. 
Shall  I  give  him  a  new  name.  Excellency  ? 
Does  this  fall  harshly  on  your  ears  ?  Would 
you  have  the  priest  to  baptise  him  again  ? 
Nay,  nay  ;  he  is  my  son  yet  a  little  while  ;  but 
when  the  hour  shall  come,  he  will  be  son  to 
me  no  longer." 

A  quiver  shook  her  frame  as  she  uttered 
the  words  ;  she  lifted  her  eyes  as  though 
some  vision  of  past  happiness  tormented  her  ; 
then  bending  her  ear  quickly,  she  listened 
again  for  a  sound  of  footsteps. 

**'  He  is  coming — my  son — he  will  tell  you. 
Excellency  ;  he  will  speak." 

A  quick  step  upon  the  corridor  of  stone 
was  plainly  audible  to  them  both,  and 
presently  Jura  stood  in  the  door  of  the 
cavern,  a  rifle  in  his  hand,  and  a  bag  about 
his  shoulder.  Listening  a  moment,  as  though 
fearing  a  possible  pursuit,  he  threw^  the  bag 
to  the  floor  presently  and  cried  for  Stephen, 
whereon  a  half-witted  kd  emerged  from  the 
shadow  of  the  corridor  and  relieved  him  of 
his  burdens. 

"  So  her  Excellency  is  awake,  mother.  Is 
all  prepared  for  her  ?  " 

"  It  is  prepared,  my  son." 

"  Would  she  wish  to  see  me,  Anna 
Mother  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  yes,  I  wish  it ! "  exclaimed  Ulusia, 
and  he  entered  the  cavern  immediately  and, 
doffing  his  cap,  knelt  by  her  couch  and 
touched  her  hands  with  his  lips. 

"  My  mother  has  told  you  everything. 
Excellency." 

"  She  has  told  me  little " 

"  For  a  good  reason  ;  for  what  is  not 
known  is  better  untold.  Let  me  make  her 
silence  good.  They  have  burned  Eabka  to 
the  ground — your  house  is  in  ashes  ;  we 
carried  you  here  because  of  the  people.  You 
shall  go  hence  when  it  is  safe.  Excellency, 
there  is  nothing  else  to  say,  but  you  shall  tell 
us  much  that  we  would  know^ ." 

She  watched  his  handsome  face,  for  the 
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eyes  looked  deep  into  her  own,  and  the  hand 
which  touched  her  wrists  burned  as  living 
coal. 

"  How  came  I  by  this  ? "  she  asked, 
indicating  her  wounded  arm.  He  answered 
her  with  bent  head. 

"  There  were  those  who  had  rifles  in  their 
hands — they  stood  among  the  people.  So  I 
shielded  you  with  my  arms,  Excellency — 
but  clumsily.  This  much  you  shall  forgive. 
What  my  mother  cannot  do,  no  doctor  in 
Galicia  may  make  good.  It  would  be  death 
to  summon  one  here — to-day." 

"I  do  not  wish  it,  Jura,"  she  rejoined, 
calling  him  by  his  name  for  the  first  time 
since  slie  had  known  him.  "  Oh,  I  know 
that  I  am  among  friends  ;  I  have  understood 
that  from  the  beginning." 

A  shadow  crossed  his  face. 

**  Friends  who  have  contrived  this,"  he 
said — "  that  your  house  lies  in  ashes,  and  the 
people  cry  for  your  death  !  But  they  will  yet 
be  ashamed.  Rabka  shall  rise  again  ;  the 
people  will  kneel  before  you.  So  much  I 
swear,  so  much  I  shall  live  to  accomplish." 

She  rested  silently  a  little  while,  and  then 
she  asked  him  the  question  she  had  just  put 
to  his  mother. 

"  You  have  another  name,"  she  said  ;  "  you 
have  not  always  been  called  Jura  the  Wise  ?  " 

"  In  my  childhood,"  he  said  quite  simply, 
"  they  called  me  Philip." 

"  The  name  of  my  uncle ■" 

"In  honour  of  his  name.  Then  came  the 
day  when  the  Monk  Arthur,  whose  pupil  I 
was,  wished  it  otherwise.  He  named  me 
Jura.     I  have  been  so  called  ever  since." 

She  thought  upon  it  musingly,  but  would 
not  pursue  the  point.  Her  next  question 
was  commonplace.  Where  was  this  place  ? 
how  had  they  fled  to  such  a  shelter  ?  He 
told  her  in  short,  crisp  phrases,  the  words 
of  a  man  given  to  deeds,  but  not  to  speech. 

"  This  is  one  of  the  caverns  of  the  eastern 
gallery.  It  lies  beyond  the  ken  of  police 
and  people.  They  say  my  mother  and  I 
alone  have  the  key  to  it.  I  brought  you 
here  until  the  people  shall  recover  their 
reason,  and  understand  what  they  have  done. 
I  do  not  know  when  that  day  w-ill  be." 

*'  But  the  soldiers  who  were  to  come  from 
Cracow  ?  " 

He  smiled. 

"  There  is  a  squadron  of  cavalry  about  the 
ashes  of  your  home ;  another  patrols  the 
mountains.  If  they  discover  the  road  to  the 
ea-stern  gallery,  then  my  duty  is  done,  and 
you  shall  go  with  them.  I  cannot  say  if 
that  will  be.     You  need  all  my  mother's  skill 


for  many  days  yet.  Excellency.  Let  that  be 
suflicient." 

She  did  not  remonstrate,  but  begged  him 
to  tell  her  of  yesternight  and  the  flight.  By 
what  road  had  they  escaped  ?  how  had  he 
found  his  way  to  this  place  ?  This  loosed 
his  tongue,  and  he  narrated  the  story  in  the 
simple  words  of  a  man  who  knew  neither 
vanity  nor  humiliation. 

"  My  mother  sent  the  lad  Stephen  to  the 
Tower.  I  forced  the  bars  and  climbed  down 
to  him.  He  showed  me  the  place  on  the 
mountains  where  the  old  shaft  leads  down  to 
the  gallery  of  caverns,  and  there  he  waited 
for  me.  Your  servants  were  my  guides 
thereto.  I  left  them  on  the  hillside,  whence 
they  would  cross  the  valley  to  Cracow  to- 
day. But  the  lad  brought  us  hither  where 
my  mother  waited.  A  hundred  years  ago 
the  mad  Count  Robert,  your  great  grand- 
father, built  these  apartments,  that  he  might 
hide  from  the  world.  They  were  forgotten 
a  hundred  years,  but  known  to  the  great 
Philip — and  to  my  mother.  To  her  we  owe 
salvation  ;  let  that  not  be  forgotten  when 
the  hour  comes." 

He  stood  up  now,  and  taking  the  old 
woman  in  his  arms,  he  kissed  her  on  both 
cheeks,  very  tenderly,  as  a  true  son  who 
understood. 

"  Her  Excellency  has  need  of  you,  mother," 
he  said  ;  "  let  me  not  intrude.  I  go  to  see 
what  the  soldiers  are  doing.  But  fear  noth- 
ing. There  is  no  foot  in  Galicia  which 
shall  track  me  in  the  caverns.  You  know 
there  is  not,  Anna  Mother." 

She  bent  her  head  and  kissed  his  hand, 
the  act  of  one  who  worshipped  rather  than 
of  one  who  loved  ;  and  he  strode  away,  his 
step  ringing  throngh  the  caverns,  as  though 
by  its  boldness  to  give  her  confidence.  Anna, 
herself  going  to  the  fire,  began  to  stir  a 
mess  which  cooked  thereon,  and  brought  it 
presently  to  Ulusia's  side. 

"  Here  is  that  which  no  doctor  may  better," 
she  said  in  a  proud  voice.  "  Drink,  my  child, 
and  let  me  call  you  '  daughter.'  " 


CHAPTER  XIY. 

THE   GIEL   MATHILDE. 

Mathilbe  entered  the  cavern  upon  tiptoe 
and  peered  at  the  couch  whereon  Ulusia  lay. 
This  would  have  been  about  four  of  the 
afternoon,  when  the  last  rays  of  the  wan 
light  had  given  place  to  shadows,  and  the 
glimmer  of  the  ebbing  fire  alone  illumined 
that  weird  retreat. 


WHITE   WALLS. 
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She  was  a  tall  and  shapely  girl,  black- 
haired  and  wild — ^feet  naked,  her  eyes  afire, 
her  bosom  bared.  Met  upon  the  roadside, 
she  would  have  been  named  for  an  Egyptian  ; 
but  here  she  was  serving-maid  to  Mother 
Anna,  and  she  had  come  up  from  the  lower 
galleries  to  tell  her  story. 

"  Is  it  you,  Anna  Mother  ?  " 

She  crept  forward,  looking  alternately  to 
the  bed  and  the  great  chair  by  the  chimney. 
When  she  perceived  that  the  old  woman  was 
no  longer  in  the  room,  she  advanced  boldly 
to  Ulusia's  side  and  knelt  there  as  one  con- 
templating speech,  but  afraid. 

"  Who  are  you,  girl  ?  " 

"  I  am  Mabhilde,  Excellency,  servant  to 
Mother  Anna." 

"How  is  it  that  I  have  not  seen  you 
before  ?  " 

"  I  have  been  to  the  Black  Gallery,  Excel- 
lency, where  we  used  to  live.  The  soldiers 
are  there  now ;  we  shall  not  go  there  any 
more." 

"  Have  you  come  to  tell  Mother  Anna 
this  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Excellency,  and  to  ask  how  you 
do?" 

"  I  am  better,  Mathilde.  Mother  Anna  is 
so  clever.     I  shall  not  be  here  very  long." 

"  They  think  you  dead,  Excellency.  They 
are  saying  in  the  mine  that  you  perished 
with  Herr  Jura  in  the  house.  I  heard  them 
as  I  lay  hidden.  They  will  never  seek  you 
here,  Excellency." 

"Then  I  shall  go  to  them  to-morrow, 
Mathilde." 

The  girl  stared  in  wild  affright. 

"  If  Herr  Jura  is  taken,  they  will  shoot 
him.  Excellency.  It  is  safe  for  you  to  go, 
but  for  him  it  is  death.  Will  you  not  re- 
member that — for  pity's  sake  ?  "*^ 

Her  eyes  flashed  with  the  words,  her  bosom 
heaved.  Ulusia  thought  her  a  majestic 
figure  of  distress,  but  her  very  alarm  be- 
trayed her. 

"  Why  do  you  speak  to  me  like  this, 
Mathilde  ?  What  is  Herr  Jura  to  you,  then  ?  " 

Mathilde  cast  down  her  eyes  and  plucked 
with  trembling  fingers  at  the  bare  stone  floor. 

"  He  is  the  man  I  love,  Excellency." 

"And,  loving  him,  you  fear  that  I  shall 
harm  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  because  you  do  not  know  the 
truth.  When  you  go  from  us.  Excellency, 
will  you  not  say  that  Jura  is  dead  ?  " 

"  If  I  go,  Mathilde  !  Would  it  not,  then, 
be  better  for  him  that  I  stay  ?  " 

Mathilde  half  closed  her  eyes,  as  though 
she  were  dreaming. 


"  Your  friends  seek  you — you  must  go  to 
them.  Excellency — when  it  is  safe.  I  will 
lead  you  ;  I  will  say  that  you  were  with  me. 
If  it  could  be  soon,  then  I  think  it  would  be 
better  for  Herr  Jura's  safety.  But  you  will 
know  ;  you  are  wise  and  you  will  know." 

Ulusia  thought  upon  it  a  little  while  and 
then  she  asked  a  question. 

"Is  not  Herr  Jura  the  son  of  Mother 
Anna?" 

"  You  know  that  he  is  not,  Excellency." 

It  was  said  in  such  simple  good  faith  that 
Ulusia  knew  not  how  to  receive  it. 

"I  know— indeed,  I  know  nothing  but 
what  they  tell  me.    Whose  son  is  he,  then  ?" 

Mathilde  crouched  upon  the  floor  and 
answered  almost  as  one  who  muttered  her 
thought  rather  than  addressed  another. 

"  They  say  that  he  is  the  son  of  the  dead 
lord  Philip.  The  child  died  and  was  buried 
in  the  chapel  of  Rabka,  but  the  child  has 
come  to  life  again  and  will  be  the  master  of 
the  people.  Oh,  it  is  a  fable,  and  yet  the 
people  have  such  faith.  He  is  dead,  but 
risen,  and  he  will  lead  them.  Look  at  Herr 
Jura's  face,  and  it  is  to  answer  all  the 
questions— the  dead  lord  Philip  who  died 
because  they  took  his  son  from  him.  That 
is  what  they  say  in  the  mine.  Excellency." 

"And  you,  who  know  him,  believe  it, 
Mathilde?" 

"  I  believe  it.  Excellency  ;  it  is  more  to 
me  than  the  faith  of  the  priests." 

"  You  believe  it  because  you  love  him  ? " 

"  Yes,  yes,  because  I  love  him.  Excellency." 

She  looked  her  questioner  full  in  the  face, 
not  ashamed  now,  but  flushing  with  the 
pride  of  confession.  This  was  her  attitude 
when  Mother  Anna  entered  the  cavern  to 
discover  her  and  bring  her  to  her  feet  with  a 
harsh  rebuke. 

Mathilde,  shrinking  from  the  words,  buried 
her  face  in  her  hands  and  fled  from  the  place. 
Outcast,  drudge,  believing  herself  to  be 
without  a  friend  in  the  world,  she  could  still 
believe  that  God  owed  her  some  signal 
recompense  which,  but  for  yesternight,  she 
might  be  about  to  win.  Who  was  this  strange 
woman  to  come  thus  upon  the  path  of  her 
happiness  and  to  destroy  it?  Those  vain 
dreams  of  her  sleep,  by  what  justice  were 
they  dispelled  ?  Anger  uncontrollable  seized 
upon  her  as  she  reflected  upon  all  that  must 
happen  when  the  truth  were  known,  and  the 
son  of  Philip  reigned  at  Rabka.  Mother 
Anna,  meanwhile,  had  seated  herself  by 
Ulusia's  bed  and  watched  her  closely.  What 
had  the  girl  said,  what  truth  had  she  spoken  ? 

"  Do  not  heed  Mathilde,  my  child  ;  she  is 
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one  of  the  dreamers.  What  said  she,  then  ? 
what  child's  tale  has  she  been  telling  ?  " 

"  She  spoke  of  Jura,  mother.  She  believes 
that  he  is  Count  Philip's  son." 

The  old  woman  betrayed  no  anger. 

"  Was  that  hidden  from  you,  then, 
Excellency  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  think  of  it,  mother.  If  it  is  so, 
he  is  my  kinsman.  Why,  then,  has  he  kept 
it  from  the  world  ?  " 

"  Because,  my  child,  the  world  would  not 
hear  him." 

"You  mean,  mother,  that  there  are  no 
proofs  of  this  ?  " 

"  There  are  proofs,  child,  but  the  man  in 
whose  keeping  they  lay  has  been  dead  these 
three  years.  The  Count,  our  master,  banished 
him  from  Rabka  because  he  feared  the  fables. 
Think  you  that  otherwise  the  lord  Philip's 
son  would  wear  the  robes  of  bondage  ?  We 
cannot  prove  what  we  know  to  be.  The 
tomb  stands  between  the  living  and  the 
dead." 

"But  it  shall  stand  no  longer,  mother. 
Oh,  surely  justice  must  be  done  !  " 

Mother  Anna  shook  her  head. 

"  If  it  lay  with  thee,  child  !  You  know 
not  of  what  you  speak.  I^one  the  less,  I 
believe  it  to  be  his  destiny.  The  day  will 
come,  and  the  world  will  know,  and  he  will 
go  forth  to  reign — my  son  who  has  yet  to 
see  the  cities  of  the  world  and  to  learn  to 
live." 

She  rose  up,  as  though  unwilling  to  speak 
of  it  again.  From  without  the  cavern  there 
came  a  low  sound  of  knocking,  and  anon 
Jura  entered  wath  a  swift  foot. 

"  The  soldiers  are  driving  the  people  from 
the  old  workings,"  he  said  quietly.  "  If  her 
Excellency  wishes  it,  I  will  tell  them  that 
she  is  here." 

Ulusia  answered  without  a  moment's 
hesitation. 

"  I  do  not  wish  it,  Jura.  I  will  stay  with 
Mother  Anna." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  JOURNEY   TO   STREPITZA. 

The  carriage  was  to  be  on  the  Strepitza 
road  at  half -past  five  o'clock — time  enough. 
Mother  Anna  said,  to  make  the  journey  to 
the  Bishop's  palace  and  to  find  excellent 
Heinrich  at  his  prayers  or  his  dinner,  as  the 
chance  of  it  should  decide. 

Ulusia  cared  little  how  it  might  be.  She 
wondered  that  this  hour  of  her  deliverance 
found  her  so  indifferent.     She  was  to  return 


to  the  world  which  believed  that  she  had 
perished,  and  to  know  Rabka  no  more. 
Never  again,  it  might  be,  would  she  visit 
this  wonderland  of  the  subterranean  kingdom 
or  suffer  the  spell  of  it  to  enchant  her.  The 
romance  and  tragedy  of  the  few  brief  days 
spent  as  Mother  Anna's  guest  were  over. 

Jura  had  been  the  instrument  of  this,  nor 
would  he  suffer  an  alternative.  The  first 
day  had  carried  to  the  palace  the  news  that 
she  lived,  and  that  the  mine  harboured  her. 
She  was  hurt,  but  not  seriously,  the  messenger 
had  been  commanded  to  say.  A  few  days 
w^ould  see  her  in  her  uncle's  house,  when  she 
would  tell  him  of  all  that  had  befallen  her. 
Hereafter  they  were  hours  of  reckoning  and 
of  subterfuge.  She  had  no  courage  to  tell 
herself  why  she  lingered. 

Her  wound  had  been  superficial,  and  healed 
quickly  to  Mother  Anna's  touch.  There  had 
been  no  more  talk  of  the  lord  Philip's  son 
except  upon  that  fateful  night.  Day  by  day, 
as  very  fugitives  from  justice,  the  man  and 
the  girl  went  forth  to  see  her  heritage  and 
to  view  the  realms  of  darkness  as  though 
they  were  the  gardens  of  the  earth.  To  her 
questions  about  his  past  and  the  life 
which  must  have  been  the  living  death,  he 
answered  vaguely,  that  his  imagination  had 
been  his  world  and  had  not  tricked  him,  but 
the  memory  of  the  Sun  god  w^as  ever  with 
him ;  and  now  that  the  oath  had  been 
broken,  he  would  go  every  day  to  a  high 
place  of  the  gallery  and  worship  as  any 
pagan  at  a  shrine  of  fire.  Hither  Ulusia 
followed  him  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth 
day,  and  here  she  watched  him  at  his 
orisons. 

They  stood  upon  a  high  place  in  the  great 
hollow  of  the  mountains,  in  a  gallery  of 
Nature's  buildings,  poised  above  a  gaunt 
ravine  where  raced  a  river  that  defied  the 
frosts.  Above  them  w^ere  a  hundred  angry 
pinnacles  of  the  jagged  rocks  ;  vast  walls  of 
w^eather-worn  salt  ;  the  frozen  steeps  of 
snow-bound  summits — the  towers  of  Nature's 
solemn  temple.  Inexpressibly  grand,  re- 
mote from  all  Rabka's  life,  a  haven  of 
eternal  twilight  in  its  depths — here  Jura 
would  behold  the  rising  sun  and  kneel  in 
awe  and  reverence.  To  the  child's  rebuke 
he  answered  simply :  "  I  have  found  the 
emblem  of  my  God,"  and  superstition  did 
not  dictate  the  act,  nor  ignorance  ;  the  faith 
taught  him  by  the  Monk  Arthur  lost 
nothing  by  this  pagan  worship. 

"  My  dreams  have  shown  me  many  things, 
but  this  never,"  he  said.  "  What  the  pictures 
and  a  child's  memory  could  teach  me  of  the 


"  '  They  say  that  he  is  the  son  of  the  dead  lord  Philip.' " 
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world,  that  I  learned  from  the  priest.  But 
who  shall  tell  of  the  glory  of  the  day  ?  What 
pen  shall  write  the  truths  of  even  one  beam 
which  falls  from  yonder  sun  upon  the  eyes 
of  him  who  sees  for  the  first  time  ?  " 

She  had  surprised  Jura  in  many  moods, 
but  never  in  such  a  mood  as  this.  The  day, 
she  thought,  robbed  him  of  his  manhood. 
Down  there  amid  the  caverns  he  was  king 
indeed,  but  here  in  the  sunlight  he  stood  as 
a  little  child  to  worship. 

"  I  will  send  for  you  to  Vienna,"  she  said 
in  comment.  "I  will  show  you  the  cities, 
Jura.  Oh,  I  can  understand  what  your  life 
has  been.  I  know — I  hnoiu — but  now,  are 
you  not  free  now  ?  ^Will  you  be  the  prisoner 
of  this  place  any  more  ?  " 

"You  ask  me  what  I  cannot  tell  you. 
Excellency  ;  for  what  are  the  cities  to  me, 
and  who  will  guide  me  thither  ?  Is  not  my 
home  Rabka  ?  have  not  I  my  duties  among 
the  people  ?  For  you  it  is  otherwise.  You 
will  go  to  Vienna  and  reign  there.  It  is 
your  destiny.  You  will  marry  and  have 
children — such  must  be  your  part.  But  my 
place  is  here  ;  I  have  my  work  to  do." 

"  None  the  less,  you  will  come  to  Vienna," 
she  said.  "  I  have  dreamed  of  that  so  many 
nights  since  first  I  saw  you.  At  Vienna  we 
shall  meet  again,  Jura." 

He  turned  and  looked  at  her,  searching 
her  eyes  and  watching  the  roseate  flecks 
upon  the  cheeks  which  betrayed  her.  He 
knew — this  son  of  Kabka's  darkness  knew  ; 
but  of  that  his  lordship  did  not  dare  to 
speak,  and  he  hastened  to  speak  of  other 
things,  as  though  afraid  of  the  vision  he 
himself  had  conjured  up. 

"  You  will  not  return  to  this  place,"  he 
said  ;  "  it  is  not  fit  that  you  should  do  so. 
For  me  it  is  diifferent.  I  have  no  place  in 
the  cities — I  do  not  even  know  their  tongue. 
What  men  call  education  is  chiefly  the 
knowledge  of  their  fellow-men.  I  have  none 
of  it.  The  experience  they  call  pleasure  is 
unknown  to  me.  When  the  madness  has 
passed,  I  shall  go  back  to  my  boats,  unless 
my  destiny  call  me  elsewhere.  Sometimes  I 
feel  that  this  must  be.  I  am  afraid  of  your 
world  ;  I  long  for  it,  but  am  afraid." 

"  But  I  will  give  you  courage,  Jura  ;  I  will 
teach  you.  Oh,  if  you  knew  how  different 
you  are  from  any  man  I  have  met !  To  meet 
you  is  to  step  out  of  the  world  we  live  in  and 
to  go  back  five  hundred  years.  When  you 
come  to  Vienna,  I  will  be  your  teacher.  Will 
you  not  learn  with  me  ?  " 

He  smiled  sadly. 

"At  Vienna,"   he  said,   "you  would   be 


ashamed  to  say  that  Jura  the  Wise  was 
known  to  you." 

She  protested  that  it  could  not  be,  but 
unavailingly.  He  adhered  firmly  to  the 
belief  that  his  youth  had  made  such  associa- 
tion impossible.  A  desire  to  avoid  the  topic 
and  to  divert  her  thoughts  led  him  to 
propose  that  she  should  see  something  of  the 
eastern  galleries  before  she  left ;  and  to  this 
she  assented  readily. 

"We  may  meet  soldiers,"  he  said,  "but  I 
think  not.  However  it  be,  that  is  a  day  which 
will  not  long  be  postponed.  I  do  not  fear 
it.  The  madness  has  passed,  and  my  people 
judge  me  soberly.  There  will  be  no  soldiers 
at  Rabka  on  the  day  that  you  leave  us. 
Beware  of  those  who  counsel  you  to  return." 

"  Then  your  people  desire  that  the  Count 
of  Trieste  shall  be  their  master,  Jura  ?  " 

"  It  is  not  in  the  people's  mind  to  name  a 
master  at  all.  He  will  govern  us  while  it  is 
appointed — but  according  to  the  laws.  You 
will  have  your  fine  house  in  Vienna,  and 
remember  this  place  with  disfavour  if  you 
remember  it  at  all.  That  is  human  nature. 
You  are  a  child,  and  your  life  is  before  you. 
Better  that  it  should  be  Hved  in  the  sunshine 
than  in  such  a  place  as  this." 

He  would  hear  no  argument  to  the 
contrary,  and  as  though  to  emphasise  his 
words  he  led  her  through  a  winding  passage 
of  the  rock  down  to  the  black  gallery  and 
the  nether  world.  Here  he  had  lived  so 
many  years.  This  haunted  labyrinth  had 
been  the  home  of  his  security.  He  showed 
her  many  a  cavern  where  the  bones  of  men 
and  women  marked  ancient  tragedies  of  the 
darker  years  ;  he  was  her  guide  through 
treacherous  caves,  black  as  the  heart  of 
Erebus,  and  unspeakable  in  their  suggestion 
of  hidden  phantom  terrors  ;  with  him  she 
passed  safely  by  the  brink  of  many  a  hidden 
chasm  ;  through  great  vaulted  apartments, 
any  one  of  which  would  have  harboured  a 
mighty  cathedral.  And  as  last,  as  it  were, 
by  some  secret  way  to  which  years  had  given 
the  key,  he  brought  her  to  a  loop-hole  of  the 
rock  whence  she  could  look  over  the  w^aters 
of  the  lake  and  see  the  home  in  which  his 
later  years  were  lived. 

"  Fourteen  years,"  he  said,  "  I  lived  with 
the  Monk  Arthur  in  yonder  house.  All 
that  I  knew  he  taught  me.  With  him  I 
went  hunting  where  neither  soldier  nor 
police  would  go.  There  was  no  evil  of  this 
place  into  whose  face  he  would  not  look— no 
leper  he  spurned.  We  lived  such  a  life  as 
the  books  n^me  savage  ;  we  had  guns  in  our 
hands,  and   hunted   the  galleries  for   such 
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game  as  comes  in  winter- time  from  the  hills 
above.  Once  every  year  we  went  up  to  the 
cathedral  for  Thanksgiving  ;  but  our  chapel 
was  hewn  out  of  yonder  rock,  and  therein  we 
worshipped.  Sometimes  he  has  taken  me  to 
the  streets  and  cafes ^  and  shown  me  what  the 
pleasures  of  men  may  be.  At  other  times 
he  has  fled  with  me  to  the  eastern  gallery, 
and  lain  hidden  many  a  week.  '  The  day 
would  come,'  he  said ;  bat  here  was  a 
prophet  whom  they  banished,  and  who  will 
return  to  Rabka  no  more." 

"How  did  you  hear  of  his  death,  Jura  ?  " 
"  There  is  nothing  done  above  of  which 
the  mine  does  not  hear.  We  have  your 
newspapers  from  Vienna ;  we  read  your 
books.  The  Monk  died  upon  an  island  of 
the  Adriatic,  and  the  Count  sent  the  news 
down  to  us.  I  mourned  a  year,  for  this  man 
was  a  father  to  me." 

"And you  still  regard  this  house  as  a  home  ?  " 
"  If  it  is  so  ordained,  I  will  live  there  until 
the  end  of  my  days." 

They  returned  to  Mother  Anna  at  an  early 
liour,  and  thereafter  all  the  talk  was  of 
departure. 

Ulusia  would  go  to  her  uncle's  house,  and 
there  the  truth  must  be  told.  Whatever  the 
Count  might  have  planned,  she  had  the  will, 
and  she  believed  the  power,  to  circumvent  it. 
Let  the  soldiers  arrest  the  man  w^io  had 
saved  her  life,  and  she  would  venture  her 
own  life  to  save  him.  What  a  romance  it 
had  been  !  what  a  story  of  wonder  and  of 
tragedy !  Naturally  she  perceived  that  it  was 
no  story  of  yesterday,  but  of  wrongs  long 
suffered,  and  finding  in  her  advent  this 
dramatic  expression.  The  people  had  no 
grievance  against  her — reflection  had  taught 
them  so  much  already  ;  but  the  regme  at 
Rabka,  the  monotonous  labour,  the  dark- 
ness, the  tyranny  they  had  suffered  at  the 
Count's  hands,  contrived  this  revolution  of 
an  hour  and  justified  it.  She,  Ulusia,  had 
been  but  the  scapegoat.  A  man's  cleverness 
put  the  burden  upon  her  shoulders. 

Henceforth  all  this  must  be  changed.  She 
knew  not  how  nor  why,  but  was  going  back 
to  the  world  wdth  brave  resolutions.  A  few 
weeks  had  transformed  her ;  she  was  the 
little  schoolgirl  no  longer,  but  a  woman  who 
had  looked  deep  into  the  heart  of  human 
misery  and  had  shed  bitter  tears  because  of 
it.  Alone  she  could  do  nothing — so  much 
she  knew  well ;  but  with  a  strong  man's  help, 
ahy  wht^t  could  she  not  then  accomplish  ! 


"I  shall  go  to  Strepitza  to-morrow,  and 
my  uncle  will  hear  the  truth,"  she  said  to 
Mother  Anna  at  the  moment  of  farewell. 
"  If  he  will  not  help  me,  I  shall  ask  Greneral 
Wagner,  who  was  so  kind  to  me  in  Vienna, 
to  speak  for  me  and  see  that  justice  is  done. 
Send  to  me  at  my  uncle's  house  should  any 
danger  threaten  you.  And  never  forget 
that  your  son  has  saved  my  life." 

Here  was  the  bond  between  them — Jura 
had  saved  her  life,  and  his  own  might  be 
in  jeopardy  thereby.  Down  there  in  the 
cavern  they  knew  nothing  of  what  the  world 
was  saying  above  :  of  the  story  of  the  Rabka 
emeute  as  the  papers  had  told  it ;  of  her 
reported  death  and  the  account  given  of 
the  rebel  ringleader.  None  believed  that 
Count  Feodor's  daughter  had  survived  the 
night  of  tragedy.  Rudolph  of  Trieste  had 
applied  already  to  the  courts  to  be  estab- 
lished in  his  governorship. 

And  upon  this  Ulusia  went  forth,  almost 
openly.  Jura  accompanying  her  to  the 
carriage  which  waited  upon  the  mountain 
road,  and  the  old  woman  kneeling  to  receive 
her  blessing.  Never  would  the  mistress  of 
Rabka  forget  that  night,  the  moon  shining 
upon  the  mountain,  the  distant  view  of  the 
town  across  the  plain,  the  white,  starlit 
heaven,  the  magnificent  figure  of  him  who 
had  been  called  the  lord  Philip's  son. 

"  You  will  come  when  I  send  for  you," 
she  said,  as  he  stooped  and  kissed  her  hand. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "if  you  send,  I  will 
come." 

"To  my  house  in  Vienna,  where  I  will 
show  you  the  cities." 

"  If  Rabka  is  in  your  thoughts  when  this 
night  is  forgotten,  let  your  messenger  come 
to  the  house  upon  the  island.  There  I  will 
await  him." 

"  It  will  not  be  many  days,"  she  said 
quietly,  and  then  :  "  God  keep  you.  Jura, 
and  give  you  strength  !  " 

He  gave  an  order  to  the  coachman — for 
this  was  a  carriage  sent  by  old  Martin  the 
gatekeeper — and  the  man  touched  his  horses 
and  put  them  to  a  gentle  trot  down  the 
steep  path  leading  to  the  valley.  Long  Jura 
watched  the  carriage"  as  the  moonlight 
showed  it  to  him  against  the  curtain  of  the 
driven  snow,  and  its  lamps  illumined  the 
mists  in  the  hollows.  It  had  been  lost  to 
his  sight  for  more  than  an  hour  when, 
awaking  as  from  a  reverie,  he  turned  about 
and  climbed  the  steep  which  led  to  the 
cavern's  mouth. 


(^To  be  continued.^ 
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County   Captains. 
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CRICKET  is  now  in  fnll  swing,  and 
despite  the  tremendous  interest  excited 
by  Test  Matches  it  may  be  confidently 
asserted  that  what  the  pubhc  loves  best  is 
county  cricket.  I  have  witnessed  the  bulk 
of  the  encounters  between  England  and 
Australia  and  between  England  and  South 
Africa  in  this  country,  but  rarely  when 
stumps  were  pitched  did  I  notice  the  same 
electric  thrills  of  popular  interest  that  are  to 
be  felt  in  the  matches  between  Yorkshire 
and  Lancashire,  or  sometimes,  in  the  'nineties, 


in  the  Bank  Holiday  match  at  the  Oval 
between  Surrey  and  Notts.  I  have  heard 
of  the  exceptional  keenness  characterising 
the  fixtures  between  Worcestershire  and 
Warwickshire,  I  know  the  exhilaration  of 
yore  when  Somersetshire  came  up  to  do 
battle  with  Middlesex  on  Whit  Monday,  and 
who  that  loves  cricket  and  has  had  the  good 
fortune  to  have  been  there  does  not  preserve 
the  happiest  memories  of  the  Canterbury 
Week  ? 

Yes,  in  the  year  when  the  Australians  are 
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made  welcome  amoii«f  us,  I  have  the  temerity 
to  exalt  county  cricket.  Be  it  noted  that 
not  a  single  cricketer  has  ever  represented 
England  against  a  Colonial  in\'ader  in  tiiis 
country  who  had  not  first  won  fame  in 
county  cricket.  Altogether  seventy-five 
EngHslnnen  have  played  in  the  thirty-four 
Test  Matches  against  Australia  on  our  native 
soil,  of  wliich  we  have 
won  fifteen  and  lost 
six.  Nortliampton- 
shire  and  Leicester- 
shire have  given  no 
representatives,  but 
Surrey  has  provided 
twelve,  Notts  eleven, 
and  Yorkshire  and 
T^ancashire  ten  each. 
Two  of  the  present 
county  captains, 
Messrs.  A.  0.  Jones 
and  (t.  L.  Jessop, 
have  played  in  Test 
Matches  here,  two 
others,  Messrs. 
McGahey  and  P.  F. 
Warner  in  Australia, 
wiiile  no  less  than 
fourteen  past  and 
present  county  cap- 
tains have  ])een  chosen 
to  do  battle  for  the 
Mother  Country. 

It  is  impossible  to 
overestimate  the  value 
to  a  county  team  of  a 
good  captain.  That 
fine  judge  Major 
Trevor  has  observed  : 
"AVith  all  the  know- 
ledge now  at  our 
disposal  we  do  not 
seem  to  see  pro- 
portionately better 
captains  of  sides  than 
we  saw  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago.  Yet 
improvement  in  this 
respect  is  more  im- 
perative for  success 
than  anything   else." 

Remembering  Lord  Harris,  Messrs.  A.  G. 
Steel,  A.  N.  Hornby,  J.  Shuter,  A.  E. 
Stoddart,  and  Sir  Timothy  O'Brien,  of  the 
past,  one  is  apt  to  endorse  this.  My  theme 
is  not,  however,  to  estimate  the  comparative 
merits  of  captains  then  and  now,  but  to 
write  about  the  personality  of  the  leaders  of 
the  leading  counties  to-day. 


C.    IMcGAllKY. 


Nevertheless,  Imperial  enthusiasm  insists 
tliat  firstly  the  England  captain  shall  be 
dealt  with.  When  Lord  Hawke  told  me  that 
Mr.  A.  C.  MacLaren  was  ap])ointed  the 
national  leader  for  the  Test  Matches,  he 
observed  to  me  :  "  That  is  (piite  right ;  he  is 
the  captain  of  captains."  How  heartily  I 
endorsed  that  as  I  watched  the  first  Test 
Match  at  Birming- 
h  a  m  !  I  n  a  1 1  m  y 
experience  of  big 
cricket  I  liave  never 
w  i  t  n  e  s  s  e  d  such 
masterly  manipulation 
of  any  side  in  the 
field  as  Mr.  MacLaren 
then  exhibited.  The 
way  in  which  he 
tried  to  place  Blythe 
so  that  balls  were 
not  likely  to  come 
t  o  h  is  bowling 
hand,  the  manner  in 
which  he  modified 
positions,  not  oidy 
between  overs,  but 
between  l)alls,  and  the 
success  of  his  own 
inspiration  in  going 
Avhat  was  virtually 
long-stop  to  Hirst's 
])ovvling,  were  things 
never  to  be  forgotten 
by  close  students  of 
the  game.  It  is  true 
that  the  English 
catching  was  marvel- 
lously fine,  but  it 
was  the  captaincy  of 
]\rr.  MacLaren  which 
vitalised  it.  Nor  was 
it  a  bad  tactical  move 
to  send  in  first  the 
two  candidates  for 
spectacles.  Waiting 
to  extricate  yourself 
from  such  a  pre- 
dicament is  always 
]iervous  work.  It  is 
now  a  matter  of 
history  that  the 
without  beiui^ 


pair   knocked   off    tlie   runs 
separated. 

The  Australians  think  Mr.  MacLaren  the 
finest  batsman  we  have  produced,  and  say 
that  not  to  have  seen  him  at  Sydney  is 
never  to  know  how  he  can  bat.  However, 
to  praise  him  in  that  department  is  to  paint 
the  lily.     When  he  first  came  out,  he  won  a 
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reputation  as  great  as  that  of  Denton  or 
Tjldeslej  for  fielding  in  the  conntry.  On 
becoming*  captain,  and  also  owing  to  attacks 
of  rheumatisni,  he  showed  that  at  slip 
he  has  never  had  any  superior  save  pooi' 
George  Lohniann.  i\.s  captain  he  knows  the 
game  with  an  intimate  thoroughness  com- 
bined with  an  alert  vigilance  that  few  have 
ever  equalled.     Moreover,  he  will  take  risks 


he  is  great.  It  is  no  secret  that  a  draw 
was  regarded  as  inevitable  at  Birmingham. 
However,  Mr.  MacLaren  came  out  to  win, 
and  he  Avon  by  a  margin  of  three  hours  as 
well  as  of  ten  wickets.  The  rather  apathetic 
local  crowd,  supported  by  knowledgeable 
contingents  from  Nottingham  and  Worcester, 
gave  him  a  thoroughly  deserved  ovation  after 
the  conckision.     It  is  a  great  feather  in  the 


SIR    ARTHUR    HAZLERIGG. 


to  win  ;  too  many  captains  seem  content 
with  a  draw.  I  am  not  sure  that  he  has 
always  captained  county  teams  with  the 
same  magnetic  power  he  has  shown  on  big 
occasions.  That  is  because  he  is  tempera- 
mental, and  on  the  field  has  sometimes 
looked  as  if  he  were  bored.  But  whilst  there 
is  a  chance  of  winning  a  game,  and  when 
there  is  something  to  put  him  on  his  mettle, 


Harrovian  cap  that  the  School  on  the  Hill 
should  have  provided  two  such  English 
captains  as  F.  Stanley  Jackson  and  A.  C. 
MacLaren. 

Of  present-day  county  captains,  Lord 
Hawke  naturally  comes  foremost.  Not 
only  is  he  the  captain  of  the  champion 
county,  but  he  has  done  more  for  cricket 
than  any  other  man  of  any  generation.     To 
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all  intents  and  purposes  he  is  the  uncrowned 
king  of  the  game,  and  the  very  individuals 
who  most  cavil  at  the  supremacy  he  exerts 
are  the  foremost  to  acknowledge  liini  when 
they  confront  him.  Lord  Hawke's  great 
influence  is  one  of  morality  and  of  enthusi- 
asm, lie  always  does  what  he  believes  to  be 
right  and  what  will  best  serve  the  highest 
interests  of  sport.  It  is  the  knowledge  that 
no  selhsh  and  no  petty  motive  can  ever 
affect  this  typical 
Englishman  that  gives 
him  his  enormous  in- 
fluence over  the  world 
of  cricket. 

I  confess  that  I  am 
at  some  disadvantflge 
in  writing  of  Lord 
Hawke,  because  my 
knowledge  of  him, 
whilst  it  has 
only  increased  my 
admiration,  renders  it 
difficult  not  to  say  too 
much.  It  is  not  easy 
to  look  dispassionately 
at  the  friend  one 
believes  wields  so 
powerful  a  sway  for 
good  in  the  game  one 
loves  so  well.  I  have 
seen  him  knit  his 
brows  over  problems 
which  the  public  never 
knew  were  submitted 
to  him,  I  have  seen 
liiiii  bear  the  burden 
of  possible  obloquy 
whilst  steering  im- 
perial cricket  into  the 
most  honourable  chan- 
nel, but  never  have  I 
heard  one  self-con- 
scious or  one  selfisli 
consideration  pass  his 
lips.  One  personal 
matter  I  may  be 
permitted  to  touch  on. 

Some  six  years  ago  I  perpetrated  a  \oluminous 
book  entirely  composed  of  cricket  statistics. 
Lord  Hawke  ushered  it  to  tlie  public  in  a 
preface  which  contained  a  fine  survey  of 
the  whole  of  the  game.  From  it  I  may 
quote  a  characteristic  passage  : — 

"  I  have  had  the  })leasure  of  being  captain 
of  as  fine,  as  lionourable  and  as  manly  a  set 
of  cricketers  as  could  be  found  in  any  walk 
of  life.  They  have  played  the  game  in  the 
truest  spirit," 


It  is  Lord  Hawke  who  has  fostered  that 
spirit  in  Yorkshire.  To  all  practical  intent 
he  is  friend  as  well  as  captain  of  his  team. 
Not  only  has  he  enormously  improved  tlie 
status  of  the  professional,  but  he  introduced 
tlie  mark  system,  with  line  results.  Never 
does  he  let  his  men  slacken  in  the  field. 
Once,  at  a  cricket  dinner,  he  observed  that 
his  "  Buck  up,  boys  !  "  was  the  phrase  that 
never  failed  to  spur  them.  Unlike  some 
county  captains,  he 
does  not  lose  sight  of 
his  "  pros  "  when  off 
the  field.  He  corre- 
sponds with  them, 
advises  them,  knows 
their  affairs  and  their 
families,  while  the 
happiest  day  of  his  year 
is  the  one  on  which  he 
entertains  his  side  at 
his  place  Wighill  Park, 
an  annual  function 
which  is  a  red-letter 
festival  for  all  con- 
cerned. 

As  a  captain  he  goes 
on  developing.  Un- 
like Mr.  MacLaren  or 
Mr.  F.  S.  Jackson,  he 
was  not  an  inspired 
leader  from  the  out- 
set—for instance,  did 
not  extract  the  same 
last  iota  of  merit  out 
of  the  bowling  of 
Preston  and  Wade  as 
he  so  cleverly  docs 
from  the  change  attack 
of  Myers  to-day.  His 
quickness  in  seeing 
the  weakness  in  an 
opponent's  batting  is 
now  extraordinary, 
and  also  his  coolness 
in  not  allowing  the 
^VTON.  general  en th usiasm  for 

a  new  Yorkshire 
''  capable  "  to  affect  his  own  judgment.  His 
aphorism  :  "  It  takes  three  years  in  county 
cricket  to  make  a  county  cricketer,"  is  one 
of  those  Avise  things  that  executives  per- 
petually changing  the  composition  of  their 
elevens  would  do  well  to  ponder  over. 

Outside  my  subject,  but  a  point  I  must 
allude  to,  is  the  high  standard  he  has 
always  expected  from  the  cricketers  in  his 
many  teams  in  many  climes,  not  only  on 
the  field,  but  off.     Everywhere  Lord  Hawke's 
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men  have  shown  what  Engh'sliraen  should  be. 
It  used  to  be  declared  that  he  always  went 
round  at  eleven  o'clock  to  see  that  all  his 
side  were  in  bed,  and  as  he  wanted  to  win 
matches  he  does  not  deny  the  soft  impeach- 
ment. He  himself,  an  honoured  veteran,  is 
a  fine  example  of  7nens  sana  in  cor  pore  sano, 
for  moderation  has  kept  him  vigorous,  and  his 
kindly  sympathy  makes  him  the  confidential 
friend  of  lads  young  enough  to  be  his  sons. 

I  have  always  felt  an  especially  warm 
interest  in  the  crickefc  of  Mr.  H.  K.  Foster, 
because  I  can  lay  claim  to  have  been  the 
first  to  forecast  it  in  print.  Before  he  had 
won  his  place  in  the  Malvern  eleven,  by 
chance  one  summer  it  befell  me  to  watch  the 
pleasant  cricket  of  the  Malvern  L.Y.C.,  and  I 
Avrote  :  "  There  are  two  young  Fosters  here 
who  ought  to  become  famous  ;  W.  L.  is  the 
sounder,  but  H.  K.  is  the  more  brilliant,  his 


wrist  play  is  wonderful."  Sitting  on  the 
balcony  of  the  now  demolished  billiard-room 
at  Lord's,  when  H.  K.  was  making  that 
dazzling  121  in  the  University  match  of 
1895,1  was  reminded  of  this,  and  even  to-day 
I  hardly  think  the  general  public  shows  quite 
enough  enthusiasm  for  his  breezy  batting. 

There  is  a  certain  leisureliness  about  the 
Worcestershire  captain.  He  is  none  too  fond 
of  responsibility,  but  as  captain  he  has  made 
his  men  play  a  spirited  game  such  as  Kent 
showed  in  their  big  year.  AVith  a  side  of 
only  average  calibre  this  must  entail  a  certain 
amount  of  defeats,  which  less  sporting 
captains  might  resolve  into  tame  draws. 
But  Mr.  Foster  feels  with  Mr.  Sammy  Woods, 
who  said :  "  My  lad,  in  Somersetshire  Ave  either 
win  matches  or  lose  them,"  which  is  fifty 
times  more  cricketing  than  the  tame  draws 
of  Essex  and  Warwickshire.     Mr.  Foster  is 
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in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Foley,  wlio  is  tlie  Maecenas 
of  Worcestershire,  and  he  does  not  trouble 
much  about  any  cricket  except  that  of  his 
county.  He  is  an  exceedingly  good  judge  of 
the  game,  who  can  coach  in  terse  sentences,  but 
he  has  never  yet  had  a  county  wicket-keeper 
wdio  kept  his  hands  sufficiently  low.  Un- 
like most  county  captains,  he  is  to-day  a  better 
bat  than  he  ever  was. 

Sir  Arthur  Hazlerigg  differs  from  all 
other  county  cricketers  because  he  only 
plays  as  captain.  When  Mr.  0.  E.  de 
Trafford  resigned  his  long  and  kindly  hand- 
ling of  Leicestershire,  there  was  absolutely 
no  one  in  the  county  ranks  who  could  be 
considered  eligible  as  leader.  So  with  the 
most  sporting  self-sacrifice  Sir  Arthur 
Hazlerigg  undertook  the  task.  Beyond 
enthusiasm,  he  said  himself  he  had  no  claims 
to  be  a  cricketer,  and  under  the  strange  circum- 
stances he  has  comported  himself  extremely 
well.  Having  his  men  w^ell  in  liand,  he  has 
led  them  with  intelligence.  He  has  made 
friends  everywhere,  and  his  tactful  modesty 
is  widely  appreciated.  Without  pretending 
to  be  a  bat,  he  obstinately  defies  any  bowling, 
and  if  he  does  not  get  many  runs,  he  is  "  not 
out "  with  persistent  frequence.  This  is  one 
of  "  the  squires  of  England  "  who  can  "  do 
what  they  are  called  on."  Certainly  at  Eton 
or  Cambridge  he  w^ould  have  laughed  had 
some  palmist  foretold  he  would  be  a  county 
captain  ;  but  he  has  done  his  level  best,  and 
probably  has  small  suspicion  how  widely  his 
efforts  are  appreciated. 

To  follow  Mr.  Marsham  as  captain  of 
Kent  would  be  difficult  even  for  an  arch- 
angel, so  admirably  did  that  capital  sports- 
man fill  the  post.  How  Mr.  E.  W.  Dillon 
will  succeed  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the 
season.  At  Rugby  he  was  so  fm^  a  bat  that 
he  began  to  command  almost  before  he  learnt 
to  obey.  At  Oxford  he  was  a  capable  run- 
getter  in  the  period  when  men  began  talking 
about  the  dechne  in  enthusiasm  of  Uni- 
versity cricket— a  decline  happily  arrested, 
for  both  Light  and  Bark  Blues  last  year 
played  in  the  keenest  fashion.  Captaincy  is, 
however,  a  thing  quite  apart  from  skill  at 
the  game.  It  is  a  matter  of  temperament 
and  tact.  There  have  before  now  been 
Hotspurs  who  made  Henrys.  To  lead  Kent 
needs  only  a  silken  rein  ;  no  other  leader 
has  such  a  bed  of  roses. 

One  noticeable  fact  is  that  out  of  the 
eleven  county  captains  here  dealt  with,  four 
w^ere  at  Oxford  and  five  at  Cambridge,  but 
two  of  the  latter  were  not  in  the  eleven.  One, 
of  course,  is  Sir  Arthur  Hazlerigg,  the  other 


is  Mr.  A.  H.  Hornby,  who  never  was  in 
either  the  Harrow  or  the  Cambridge  eleven. 
What  a  wonderful  captain  Mr.  Hornby's  father 
was  !  I  remember  the  famous  "  Monkey," 
always  bareheaded,  always  fidgeting  both  in 
the  field  and  at  the  wicket.  How  that 
man  could  steal  runs  !  Nobody  ever  bustled 
opponents  as  he  did.  He  used  to  give 
Barlow  a  sovereign  every  time  he  ran  him 
out ;  but  if  there  had  been  two  Hornbys  at 
the  wicket  simultaneously,  I  verily  believe 
almost  a  blocked  ball  would  have  been 
sprinted.  I  recall  two  observations  of  his  to 
me  ;  one  on  cricket  was  :  "  More  runs  are 
lost  by  not  running  than  are  ever  made,"  an 
opinion  that  can  be  commended  to  some 
modern  public-school  elevens  in  which  I 
have  lately  seen  some  shocking  stay-in-your- 
ground  over-caution  and  bad  judgment. 

The  other  remark  was  political  :  it  was  at 
the  height  of  the  Gladstonian  Home  Rule 
controversy,  and  Mr.  Hornby  was  a  thick-and- 
tliin  Tory.     Said  he — 

"  I  never  knew  but  one  Radical  who  was 
a  gentleman,  and  he  was  a  crossing-sweeper." 

Five  minutes  after  he  added — 

"  I  went  too  far,  but  you  know  what  I 
mean,"  and  no  good  sportsman  could  mis- 
understand what  he  wished  to  imply  from 
his  point  of  view.  He  was  quite  short,  but 
terrifically  strong.  At  the  time  of  the  row 
over  the  umpire's  decision  at  Sydney,  when 
the  crowd  mobbed  Lord  Harris,  Mr.  Hornby 
took  up  a  rough  who  was  damaging  the 
pitch  and  carried  him  right  off  the  ground. 

Mr.  Lawton  as  a  captain  always  recalls  to 
me  the  elder  Hornby,  because  he  would  him- 
self do  all  the  work  of  the  side  if  this  were 
possible.  There  is  little  craft  or  subtlety 
about  his  energetic  leading.  It  is  as  charac- 
teristic as  his  lively  batting.  No  one  can 
afford  to  trifle  with  either,  but  Machiavellian 
machinations  are  not  to  his  taste,  though  he 
gives  nothing  away.  He  has  only  recently 
resumed  authority  in  the  Peak  county,  after 
an  interregnum  caused  by  an  unfortunate 
incident.  Some  years  before,  he  was  bowling 
in  a  county  match  when  some  members  of 
the  committee  sent  him  out  a  note  bidding 
him  take  himself  off.  He  at  once  resigned 
and  proceeded  in  less  important  cricket  to 
"  'it  'ard  and  hoften  !  "  May  his  return 
revive  the  languishing  fortunes  of  Derbyshire ! 

Mr.  E.  M.  Sprot  is  a  captain  to  whom  my 
heart  warms,  so  thoroughly  does  he  play  the 
game  in  the  most  sporting  spirit.  He  used 
to  be  in  the  South  Lancashire  Regiment,  and 
he  plays  county  cricket  just  as  he  used  to 
play   company  cricket.     Would   that  more 


E.    M.    SriJOT. 


entered  on  it  in  tlie  same  mood  !  Two  of  his 
acliievements  last  year  were  the  best  things 
of  the  whole  season.  Against  Northampton- 
sliire  he  declared  the  Hampshire  innings 
when  his  side  were  in  a  minority  of  24,  and 
wlien  set  85  to  win,  he  himself  made  G2  not 
out  in  considerably  less  than  an  hour, 
liitting  two  sixes  and  eight  fours.  He  also 
had  the  satisfaction  of  making  91  in  helping 
his  county  to  beat  Kent  at  Canterl)ury  by 
one  wicket.  How^  hard  he  hits  is  shown  by 
seven  fours  in  his  30  against  Gloucestersliire. 
As  a  captain  he  is  not  innnaculate.  When 
a  change  bowler  gets  a  wicket,  he  does  not 
think  it  cricket  to  take  him  off  at  once,  so  the 
new  batsman  often  gets  set  against  inferior 
attack.  But  this  is  an  error  coming  from 
line  feeling.  He  is  agile  in  the  field,  and 
expects    everybody  else    to    be    the    same. 


Belonging  to  tlie  "  do  or  die  "  type  which  has 
made  cricket  wliat  it  is,  he  is  supremely 
unconscious  what  a  good  fellow  and  what  a 
good  sportsman  he  is.  If  everybody  played 
county  cricket  with  his  enthusiasm,  you 
would  never  feel  there  could  be  any  question 
about  the  populai'ity  of  the  game. 

Mr.  H.  D.  G.  Leveson-Gower  is  the  pupil 
of  Lord  Hawke,  the  Timothy  to  this 
cricketing  I^aul.  Not  that  he  lacks  abund- 
ant individuality  of  his  own  ;  only  he  has 
modelled  his  methods  as  captain  on  those  of 
his  elder.  Like  Lord  Hawke,  Mr.  Leveson- 
Gower  takes  the  keenest  interest  in  the 
|)rofessionals.  "  The  Shrimp "  is  the 
cricketing  Peter  Pan,  he  has  never  grown 
np.  AVhat  he  was  in  the  Winchester  eleven 
and  in  the  Oxford  eleven  lie  is  still  to-day  in 
his   thirty-sixth  year.      He    has   the    same 
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engaging,  boyish  manner.    Nothing  can  daunt 
liis"  enthusiasm  ;.  the  longest  clay's  leather- 
hunting  leaves  him  smiling  when  the  rest 
are  jaded  ;  as  captain  nothing  distui'bs  him, 
and  the  true  story  of  his  cricket  career  is 
marked  by  more  forgiveness  than  it  would 
have   been   in    the  power  of   most  men   to 
bring  themselves  to  grant.     He  thought  he 
would  have  been  captain  of  Surrey  on  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  Key,  and  he  only  assumed 
that  position  among   a   new   generation  of 
cricketers    on    the 
retirement    of     Lord 
Dalmeny.    Meanwhile 
he  had  been  wirepuller 
and  adviser  not  only 
for   his   own   county, 
but    for    both    Uni- 
versities, and  in  most 
climes  where  the  game 
is  played.      No  other 
cricketer    of    to  -  day 
has  coached  so  many 
otliers   or    is    such   a 
promptly   accurate 
judge    of    individual 
skill.     With  his  con- 
summate    knowledge 
he   would    be    wortli 
playing  for  England, 
simply  because  of  his 
al)ility  as  captain,  and 
if    he   only   had    the 
temerity  to  insist  on 
playing  something 
like  a  regular  side,  he 
might  soon  lead  Surrey 
back  to  championship. 
No    suggestion    of 
w^eakness  ever  charac- 
terised his  leadership 
in  the  field  ;  too  much 
consideration     for 
other    people's   views 
hampers    his    leader- 
ship off  the  sward. 

If   I   were    to   call 
Mr.  Leveson-Gower  a 

good  bat  and  a  great  captain,  I  should 
describe  his  lifelong  friend  Mr.  Warner  as  a 
grand  bat  and  a  good  captain.  As  a  bat 
at  Lord's,  Mr.  AYarner  has  never  had  a 
superior,  not  even  "  AV.  G."  Nothing  more 
painstakingly  meritorious  can  be  imagined, 
and  the  way  in  which  the  little  man  com- 
mandingly  plays  the  deadly  Yorkshire  attack, 
for  instance,  is  among  the  modern  marvels 
of  cricket.  Not  for  one  moment  would  I 
seem  to  detract  from  the  ability  as  a  captain 


of  the  man  who  brought  back  the  ashes  and 
led  the  most  successful  touring  teams  we  have 
ever  sent  out.     Far  from  it.     I  should  call 
Mr.    Warner  a   good    captain,   uncommonly 
theoretical,  but  not  always  able  to  transfer 
thought   to  action    Avith    sufficient    celerity. 
His  demerit  is  that,  when  captain,  he  seems 
to  leave  the  game  and  the  field  too  much  to 
itself.     Not  that  he  is  not  invariably  vigilant, 
only  that  he  does  not  sufficiently  seem  him- 
self  to   hold    the    control.     Super-sensitive 
himself,  he   may  not 
always  care   to  apply 
the  spur  or  the  curb 
to  others. 

My  personal  recol- 
lection of  him  goes 
back  to  his  very  first 
appearance  for  Rugby 
at  Lord's,  when  I  put 
him  into  a  hansom 
and  sent  him  off  to 
that  friend  of  every 
cricketer,  Dr.  A¥arton 
Hood,  so  badly  was  he 
injured.  I  should  say 
hardly  any  cricketer 
has  more  love  of  the 
game  than  lie  who  is 
now  Middlesex  cap- 
tain officially,  after 
having  filled  the  posi- 
tion as  deputy  for 
Mr.  Grcgor  MacGregor 
all  last  summer. 

He  has  had  many 
ovations.  Two  must 
remain  conspicuous  — 
one  when  he  rose  to 
return  thanks  at  the 
dinner  given  by  the 
M.C.C.  to  their 
victorious  team,  and 
the  other,  his  recep- 
tion by  the  natives 
of  Trinidad  when  he 
E.  w.  Dirj.oN.  went    back     to    play 

cricket  in  the  island  of 
his  birth.  The  old  nigger  who  rushed  out 
to  him,  shouting  :  "  I  taught  you  cricket, 
sail  !  I  bowled  to  you  when  you  were  a  child  !  " 
no  doubt  still  takes  credit  for  having  coached 
the  batsman  who  of  all  his  generation  is  the 
most  associated  with  Lord's. 

His  successor  in  leading  an  M.C.C.  team  in 
Austraha,  Mr.  A.  0.  Jones,  gives  the  impres- 
sion of  being  a  captain  who  leads  with 
particular  effectiveness  a  side  which  has  the 
upper  hand.     It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate 
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p.  F.  Warner  (Middlesex,  h.  1873,  ed,  Eugby  and  Oxford)     .      .      . 
H.  K.  Foster  (Worcestershire,  h.  1873,  ed.  Malvern  and  Oxford) 
A.  C.  MacLaren  (England,  h.  1871,  ed.  Harrow)    .      .      .      .      . 

C.  MuGahey  (Essex,  6.  1871)  .      ........... 

G.  L.  Jessop  (Gloucestershire,  h.  1874,  ed.  Cambridge)     .... 

A.  O.  Jones  (Notts,  h.  1873,  ed.  Bedford  Modern  and  Cambridge)    . 

E.  M.  Sprot  (Hants,  h.  1872) 

E.  W.  Dillon  (Kent.  h.  1881,  ed.  Rugby  and  Oxford) 

A.  E.  Lawton  (Derbyshire,  h.  1879)  .......:.. 

H.    D.   G.  Leveson-Gower   (Surrey,  h.  1873,  ed.  Winchester   and 

Cambridge) 

A.  H.  Hornby  (Lancashire,  h.  1877,  ed.  Harrow  and  Cambridge)     . 

Lord  Hawke  (Yorkshire,  h.  1860,  ed.  Eton  and  Cambridge)  . 

Sir  Arthur  Hazlerigg,  Bart.  (Leicestershire,  h.  1878,  ed.  Eton  and) 

Cambridge) / 


Completed 
Innings. 


477 
369 
510 
495 
604 
566 
274 
213 
259 

221 

204 
745 

41 


Runs. 


17,797 

13,359 

17,180 

16,602 

19,897 

18,163 

8,648 

6,433 

6,551 

5,509 

4,849 
15,731 

403 


Average. 


37-46 
36-20 
33-68 
33-51 
32-94 
32-09 
80-90 
30-20 
24-90 

24-92 

23-76 
21-11 

9-82 


his  personal  enthusiasm,  and  no  one  could 
suggest  any  weakness  about  one  who  has  been 
referee  in  international  "footer,"  and  he  must 
have  full  recognition  for  the  wonderful  season 
Notts  enjoyed  in  1907.  As  a  spirited  bat 
he  ripened  slowly,  but  found  sufficient  oppor- 
tunity to  achieve  his  ultimate  success,  thanks  to 
the  unwavering  confidence  expressed  in  him 
by  his  master,  the  late  Arthur  Shrewsbury. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Gilbert  Jessop  is  the  ideal 
of  the  crowd — "  the  Croucher "  who  has 
made  the  impossible  perfectly  practicable,  so 
far  as  astounding  batting  goes.  It  would 
need  a  whole  article  to  attempt  to  do  justice 
to  that  theme.  On  the  other  hand,  less  than 
justice  seems  to  me  to  have  been  done  to  his 
capacity  as  captain.  The  way  in  which,  year 
after  year,  he  takes  a  team  of  constantly 
changing  cricketers  into  the  field  for 
Gloucestershire  (whilst  he  must  be  counting 
the  weeks  till  August  brings  him  reasonable 
support),  and  gets  reasonably  good  cricket  out 
of  his  recruits,  is  a  recurrent  phenomenon 
in  the  game.  Pie  has  to  make  half  the  runs 
on  the  side,  often  he  must  wish  he  could  take 
half  the  opposing  wickets — but  his  bowling 
is   fitful  —  and    he   not   only   fields    like    a 


cat,  but  gets  alertness  out  of  the  side  he 
leads  in  May.  Only  a  man  of  his  dogged 
temperament  could  do  it.  He  vouchsafes 
little  praise,  is  laconic  and  attentive  ;  watches, 
watches,  watches — his  eye's  are  never  off  ,the 
game,  and  he  puts  everything  he  knows'  into 
the  most  hopeless  match.  As  captain  of 
the  Western  county  he  exhibits  the  very 
qualities  that  enrich  his  batting.  Oddly 
enough,  the  Australians  were  disposed  to 
think  we  overrated  his  run-getting  powers  till 
he  gave  that  astounding  display  at  the  Oval. 
After  that,  Hugh  Trumble  observed ;  "I 
don't  ever  remember  any  other  bat  making 
me  scratch  my  head  so  much."  It  is  the 
famous  Yorkshire  bowling  off  which  he 
scores  most  vigorously  ;  quite  a  remarkable 
percentage  of  his  finest  exhibitions,  too, 
have  been  reserved  for  metropolitan  grounds. 

In  conclusion,  here  are  the  life  averages  of 
these  county  captains,  which  have  never  been 
set  out  before.  I  have  extracted  them  from 
the  manuscript  volumes  of  statistics  it  is  my 
hobby  to  compile. 

After  studying  the  secojid  table,  no  one  can 
complain  that  the  county  captains  show  over- 
much desire  to  put  themselves  on  to  bowl. 


Bowleg. 


G.  L.  Jessop  .... 
C.  McGahey  .... 
H.K.Foster.      .      .      . 
A.  O.  Jones    .... 
A.  E.  Lawton 
E.  M.  Sprot  .... 
E.  W.  DiUon  .      .      .      . 
H.  D.  G.  Levesoh-Gower 
P.  P.  Warner 
A.  C.  MacLaren  . 


Runs. 


17,461 

"6,869 

349 

8,792 

2,984 

1,821 

1,834 

872 
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165 


Wickets. 


659 

239 

11 

276 

92 

65 

49 

20 

7 

1 


Average, 


26-52 
28-74 
31-72 
31-84 
32-42 
33-10 
37-42 
43-60 
43-71 
165-00 
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TIM. 


By    H.    C.    O'NEILL. 


OW  could  one  small 
boy  turn  the  rope 
so  tliat  she  could 
skip  without  using 
her  hand?  That 
shows  you  don't 
know  anything 
about  it.  Yon  just 
fasten  the  rope  to 
Sfc.  Thomas's  rail- 
ings, and  then  turn 
the  other  end.  The  handle  of  the  stable 
door  over  the  way  will  also  do  ;  but  it's  not  so 
good  as  the  raihngs.  But  turning  is  not  the 
whole  of  skipping  in  Pyle  Street.  You  must 
sing  the  song  ;  and,  as  it  is  an  affair  of 
importance,  sing  it  with  earnestness. 

Raspberry   tart, 

Gooseberry  tart, 

Tell  me  the  name  of  my  sweetheart. 

Tim  rendered  this  wxll,  the  first  two  lines 
coming  out  with  a  wistful  reminiscence  of 
what  had  taken  place  in  a  past  which  now 
seemed  so  remote.  But  the  majesty,  the 
mystery,  the  pathos  of  the  chant  lay  in  the 
last  line.  Tim  conjured  the  spirit  to  unveil 
its  hidden  face  for  many  fair  maidens,  but 
not  with  such  a  personal  interest  as  for  her. 
She  in  Tim's  eyes  was  the  belle  of  Pyle  Street, 
elfin,  witch,  angel — all  in  one.  There  Were 
other  belles  in  other  eyes.  These  did  not 
matter.  They  were  "the  others."  In  his 
world  were  two  presences,  hers  bright  and 
noble,  and  his— the  small  taper  that  burnt 
before  her,  in  worship  of  her  many  excel- 
lences. 

The  truth  ?  Why  tell  the  truth  ?  But 
even  this  most  unbribeable  mentor  robbed 
her  of  little.  For  mean  streets  have  their 
sunshine.  Nan  was,  surely,  the  sunshine  of 
Pyle  Street,  her  bright,  small  face,  with  its 
blue  eyes,  being  crowned  by  an  unruly  mass 
of  golden  curls.  Now,  as  the  sun  was  sending 
his  last  grateful  beams  into  this  desolate 
corner  of  the  world,  they  fell  on  the  small 
head,  and  it  was  simply  riotous  running, 
liquid  gold. 

She  skipped  with  dignity,  for  she  had  seen 
eight  summers,  and  the  tremendous  issues  at 
stake,  this  moment,  did  not  go  unfelt  by  her. 

Raspberry  tart, 
Gooseberry  tart 


— the  luscious  mouthfuls  passed  away — 

Tell  me  the  name  of  my  sweetheart. 

The  spirit  w^as  summoned.  "A,  B,  C," 
called  Tim,  as  she  skipped  in  her  dignified 
fashion.  Let's  hope  the  fairies  don't  send 
her  "D."  No,  the  letter  is  passed.  One 
breathes  again. 

"  E."  It  might  be  worse  than  Eddie 
Jones.  There  is  a  fascination  about  the  Law, 
and  Eddie's  father  is  a  policeman.  No,  it  is 
not  to  be  the  Law.  Tim's  prayers  rose  fast, 
for  "  T  "  was  a  long  way  off.  Who  knew 
what  might  happen  before  then  ?  "  E  " 
crosses  out  two,  for  is  there  not  Ernie, 
also  ? 

Still  the  small  feet  went  rhythmically  on. 
Nan  put  variations  into  the  steps.  Yon  skip 
with  the  left  foot,  and  bring  the  right  down 
with  a  kind  of  double  touch.  This  is,  of 
course,  the  manner  of  the  adept  only. 

"  J,  K,  L."  There  was  a  new  hopefulness 
as  she  passed  the  letters.  But  she  looked 
serenely  on,  and  gave  herself  up  to  the  Fates 
to  do  with  as  tbey  would.  Did  she  pass 
"  L  "  ?  Then  she  is  not  to  grace  military 
circles  on  "  Lance's  "  arm.  He  with  his 
cane  under  his  left  arm,  she  on  the  right, 
the  "  Scotch  "  cap  deftly  tilted  on  one  side 
over  the  hair  pressed  down  with  scented  oil. 
Not  the  xirmy.     Ah,  well ! 

"  N,  0,  P."  Peter  is  out  of  it,  too.  Well 
that  cuts  both  ways.  There  is  the  charm  of 
uncertainty  about  Peter's  ultimate  vocation  in 
life — of  course,  he  inight  be  anything. 

Who  would  think,  looking  at  this  street, 
that  such  great  issues  were  at  stake  ?  The 
small,  fair  child,  her  head  raised  on  high,  her 
arms  resting  on  the  waist  of  her  torn  petti- 
coat, and  the  bare  feet  keeping  time,  and  the 
voice  of  the  influences  issuing  from  the 
throat  of  an  eager  waif,  who,  with  shirt  and 
a  pair  of  knickers  held  up  by  one  brace, 
braves  the  elements  and  ministers  to  the 
history  of  Pyle  Street. 

Heavens  !  She's  at  "  S."  We  pull  our- 
selves together.  There's  lightning  in  the  air. 
Let's  pause  just  a  little  and — give  her  a 
chance.  Will  she  ?  Wantonly,  carelessly, 
fatefully  she  has  passed  it.  The  life  dies 
out  of  Tim's  voice.  Well,  he  didn't  quite 
hope  it.     No,  it  was  only  a  cold  in  his  eyes. 

But  stop  !     She  can't  go  on  like  this. 
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*'  *  Raspberry  tart,  gooseberry  tart' — the  luscious  mouthfuls  passed  away — '  Tell  me  the  Dame  of  my  sweetheart.'  " 


"X,  Y."  There  was  only  another,  and 
Tim  could  not  think,  for  the  life  of  him,  of 
anyone  who  boasted  a  name  beginning  with 
''  Z."  Neither  could  she.  There  was  the 
tragedy  and  charm  of  it.  But  she  had  passed 
"  Z."  This  required  thought.  She  thought 
they  should  start  again  from  "  A."  He  felt 
this  to  be  hardly  befitting  the  solemnity  of 
the  occasion.  They  must  summon  the  fairies 
all  over  again.  There  was  something  in 
that.     So  again, 

Raspberry  tart, 
Gooseberry  tart, 

— Again  the  sweetness  of  reflection.     And 
once  more  earnestly — 

Tell  me  the  name  of   mj'-  sweetheart. 

New  life  rang  in  Tim's  voice.  Hope 
commenced  his  journey  of  surprises  and 
pains  once  more. 

There  was  not  a  trace  of  anxiety  or  hurry  in 
Nan's  steps.  Reflectively  they  fell  out, 
keeping  pace  with  the  spirit  of  the  moment. 
The  sun  had  almost   gone.     It  was  almost 


too  dark  to  be  playing  by  the  railings  just 
below  the  dark  passage  bordered,  on  one  side, 
by  the  wall  of  the  churchyard. 

A  woman's  voice  was  heard :  "  Tim,  Tim ! " 
No,  he  didn't  hear  anything.  The  letters 
were  passing  away. 

"  G,  H,  I "  were  safely  left  behind.  Still  the 
unhurried  steps  kept  time  with  the  eager  and 
earnest  voice. 

"  M,  N,  0  "  fell  away  into  oblivion. 

"  Q,  R,  S."  A  sound  was  heard,  perhaps, 
as  of  a  light  footfall.  A  sudden  scream,  and 
Nan  fell  in  a  heap  as  a  bicycle  dashed  round 
the  corner.  Tim  had  rushed  forward,  but 
the  rider's  foot  suddenly  touched  the  ground 
and  knocked  him  aside.  A  crowd  soon 
gathered  and  Nan  was  carried  off.  Who 
thought  of  Tim  ?  None  but  an  angry 
woman  who  cuffed  him  on  the  head  for  nob 
coming  when  she  called,  and  for  getting 
into  mischief. 

Tim  managed  to  escape  into  the  street 
later  and  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  kerb,  in  the 
dark.  She  was  just  at  "  T,"  too  !  And  now  ? 
A  drunken   passer-by  aimed  a  savage  kick 
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at  Tim  for  being  in  his  way,  and  poured  out 
a  crowd  of  curses  on  the  offender.  The  kick 
didn't  matter  ;  but  to  break  the  silence  in 
that  waj  !     The  night  closed  in. 


Tim  reached  Nan's  door  next  morning  in 
time  to  see  the  ambulance  carry  off  the  broken 
sunshine  that   lit  his  life.     The  ambulance 


One  afternoon,  nearly  a  week  after  the 
accident,  Tim,  from  the  opposite  pavement, 
saw  unwonted  signs  of  life  about  the  hospital. 
Men  and  women — mostly  women — came  up 
in  twos  and  threes  and  took  their  station  out- 
side the  large  double  doors.  One  or  two  of 
the  bolder  seemed  to  be  turning  the  handle. 
This  called  for  investigation.  Tim  crossed 
and  was   soon  closed   in   by  a  dense  crowd 


The  gracious  offer  that  she  might  choose  one  for  her  very  own,  played  havoc  with  her  dignity." 


went  slowly  and  Tim  followed.  It  was  a 
long  way,  to  be  sure,  but  ab  length  they 
stopped  at  the  hospital,  and  he  saw  her  carried 
in.    The  doors  closed  her  in,  him  out. 

Tim's  mother  never  knew  how  he  lived  in 
those  days.  At  night  he  crept  into  his  crib, 
and  disappeared  in  the  morning.  The 
policeman  on  the  hospital  beat  drove  away, 
twenty  times  a  day,  a  small,  ill-clad  boy  who 
seemed  to  be  gazing  through  the  hospital 
windows. 


which  grew  every  minute.  At  length  both 
doors  were  opened  and,  willy  nilly,  Tim  was 
borne  into  the  hall.  There  some  ordering 
took  place  under  the  commanding  eye  of 
a  man  in  uniform.  A  hurried  inspection 
revealed  that  it  was  not  the  natural  enemy  of 
small  boys,  and  Tim  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief. 
But  what  was  happening  ?  The  crowd 
seemed  to  be  melting  rapidly.  Men  and 
women  disappeared,  some  down 
some  up  flights  of  steps.    Then  Tim  was 


left 


TIM, 
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alone — alone  with  the  dragon  in  buttons. 
The  latter  asked  not  unkindly  of  the  small, 
wistful  figure  :  "  Well,  what  ward  ?  "  — 
"Ward?"  This  was  a  crisis.  A  sudden 
inspiration  came  to  him,  and  he  whispered 
"  Nan." 

The  porter,  ignorant  fellow,  did  not  seem 
to  know  Nan.  He  dealt  only  in  wards. 
But,  stay,  Tim  had  not  been  here  before. 
"  When  did  Nan  come  ?"  At  last,  after  many 
steps  and  long  passages,  Tim  was  delivered 
over  to  a  magnificent  lady  in  blue  with  a 
white  apron  and  white  head-dress.  His  guide 
gave  her  the  countersign,  "  S  67,"  and,  with 
a  swift  look  that  went  straight  through  him, 
she  led  Tim  across  a  ward  filled  with  many 
beds,  from  one  of  which  he  caught  sight  of  a 
small,  white  face  peering  forth  from  a  golden 
aureole. 

Nan  at  first  gleefully,  then,  with  a  remem- 
brance of  her  queenly  sway,  in  a  dignified 
manner,  smiled  on  Tim,  and  they  fell  to  talk- 
ing. There  was  all  the  glamour  of  a  new 
life  to  describe,  with  suitable  emphasis  laid 
on  the  doctor's  name  for  her,  his  "little 
fairwy." 

The  wound  in  her  head  was  healing  under 
the  nourishing  food  and  good  nursing.     Tim 


wished  to  go  back  to  the  day,  but  found  Nan 
difficult.  At  length  the  bewildering  spectacle 
of  six  marbles,  including  one  white,  streaked 
with  red,  and  one  glass  with  many  colours 
running  through  it,  combined  with  the 
gracious  offer  that  she  might  choose  one 
for  her  very  own,  played  havoc  with  her 
dignity. 

The  glass  one  was  very  fascinating.  Yes, 
she  was  nearly  at  "  T."  But  that  red  streak 
on  the  white  !  Which  to  take  ?  She  thought 
that  she  felt — that  the  fairies  might — almost, 
perhaps  have  stopped  her  at  "  T." 

Here  a  nurse  came,  and  the  marbles  were 
gathered  back  to  the  mysterious  pocket,  minus 
two — the  glass  one,  and  the  white  and  red. 
And  Tim  found  himself  on  the  step  once 
more,  with  the  door  closed. 

The  sun  was  shining.  The  streets  were 
bright.  It  seemed  like  summer.  Was  it 
"must"  or  "might"  stop  at  T?  The 
troublesome  question,  viewed  with  a  com- 
fortable hope,  and  the  memory  of  the 
wonderful  afternoon  with  Nan  all  to  himself, 
made  a  heaven  of  delights,  and  Tim  walked 
home  and  crept  into  his  small  bed,  agree- 
ing with  Browning :  "  All's  right  with  the 
world." 


A   NATION'S   ORISON. 


I    ORD  God  of  our  Imperial  race, 
■■^    Whose  banner  floats  on  every  breeze, 
Thou  didst  ordain  our  dwelling-place 
From  Britain  to  the  utmost  seas. 

And  by  Thy  strong,  directing  hand, 

Didst  guide  our  fathers'  feet  of  yore. 
To  plant  their  name  in  every  land, 

And  spread  their  speech  from  shore  to  shore. 

We  pray  Thee  for  Thy  Presence  still. 

To  make  us  prompt  at  Duty's  call, 
Our  Empire's  mission  to  fulfill. 

For  Thee,  Who  gave  and  givest  all. 

Ennerve  our  hearts  as  in  Thy  sight, 

The  poor,  the  weak,  the  wronged  to  bless. 
And  stand  before  the  world  upright, 

A  nation  working  righteousness. 

Arouse  the  spirit  of  our  race. 

Impart  fresh  impulse  to  our  blood, 
Give  courage,  wisdom,  strength,  and  grace 

To  realise  our  Nationhood. 

GEORGE    DAVIDSON    DEEPING. 
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QUIRE  SPARKETT 

was  a  small,  spare 
man  of  military 
appearance.  His 
hair  was  white,  his 
moustache  iron- 
grey,  his  nose 
hooked,  his  eyes 
blue,  and  his  face 
very  red.  His  gait 
was  forceful  rather 
than  dignified,  the  short,  quick  steps,  and 
the  nervous  play  of  the  ash-plant  he 
carried  in  his  hand,  told  of  an  active  tem- 
perament, also  of  a  hasty  temper.  He 
slashed  at  a  nettle  by  the  roadside  —  a 
nettle  was  an  abomination  to  the  squire — 
missed  it,  and  hit  his  ankle.  At  that 
moment  he  spied  George  Horspool's  cheer- 
ful face  staring  above  the  privet  hedge  that 
he  was  trimming. 

"Why  don't  you  shave  yourself,  Hors- 
pool  ? "  demanded  the  Squire  in  tones  of 
remonstrance.  "  It's  a  disgrace,  a  positive 
disgrace  to  the  village.  And  you  say  that 
you  have  been  in  the  Army,  too." 

"  An'  so  I  'ave,  and  was  a-shaved  o'  Sun- 
day, 'deed  I  was.  But  it  be  nice  growing 
weather,  sir  ;  grass  is  just  a-coming  thick  in 
Cowley  Bottom." 

"  But  that's  nothing  to  the  point ! "  snapped 
the  other  fiercely.  "  Shaved  on  Sunday, 
man  !  Why,  I  had  my  eye  on  you  and  Edward 
Bolter  all  Sunday  morning.  Never  have  I 
seen  two  men — men  who  say  they  were 
soldiers — in  church  in  such  a  condition." 

"  But  the  barber-chap  never  come  till  the 
arternoon,  indeed  'e  didn't ;  and  Bolter  and 
me  was  in  the  Army,  as  you  know,  sir,  and 
'ave  got  medals  to  prove  it." 

Squire  Sparkett  sniffed  contempt.  In  view 
of  the  man's  present  unshaven  condition,  the 
idea  of  his  ever  having  deserved  well  of  his 
country  appeared  a  gross  improbability.  He 
cut  irritably  at  a  thistle  with  his  cane,  and 
glared  at  a  large  black  cat — the  pride  of 
Mrs.  Horspool's  existence — that  w^as  sunning 
itself  on  the  brick  pathway. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do  for  you,"  said 


the  autocrat  of  the  village  at  length,  "  I'll 
tell  you  what  I'll  do.     My  gardener " 

"  Mr.  Joseph  Clegg." 

"  Joseph  Clegg,  my  gardener,  I  say,"  re- 
peated the  Squire  at  the  presumptuous  inter- 
ruption, "  can  do  most  things — at  least,  if  I 
wish  him  to.  On  Sunday  morning  next,  at 
nine  precisely,  he'll  shave  you,  and  Bolter, 
GoUup,  and  as  many  more  of  you  who  do 
not  possess  razors,  or  have  not  the  skill  or 
decency  to  use  them.  He  shall  shave  as 
many  as  come  to  the  Hall,  and  we'll  put  an 
end  to  this  outrageous  scandal." 

George  Horspool  stared  in  blank  dismay 
at  the  amazing  offer. 

"I — I,  sir,"  stammered  he  in  confusion, 
his  bucolic  brain  a-rack  to  frame  some 
adequate  excuse  for  refusal  of  the  Squire's 
generosity. 

"  Not  a  word,  Horspool,  not  a  word,"  said 
the  other  affably.  "  Just  let  it  be  known  in 
the  village  that  my  gardener  will  be  in  the 
stable-yard  at  nine  on  Sunday  for  the  pur- 
pose. I'll  speak  to  Clegg  and  let  GoUup, 
Casey,  and  that  poaching  rascal  Wools, 
whose  hair  is  never  cut  from  one  year's  end 
to  another,  know  my  wishes.  Ah,  there's 
Mrs.  GoUup  !  I  want  a  word  with  her." 

And  the  Squire  set  off  briskly  in  the 
direction  of  a  portly  dame  who  was  standing 
at  the  garden  gate  of  a  small  cottage  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  inn.  For  a  moment  the 
woman  hesitated  at  the  wicket,  then,  clutch- 
ing the  strings  of  her  sunbonnet,  she  made 
off  up  the  road  towards  the  shop  ere  Sparkett 
was  within  fifty  yards  of  her  door. 

"  Mrs.  Gollup  !  "  cried  the  pursuer,  "  hi  I 
Mrs.  Gollup  !  Will  no  one  stop  that 
woman  ?  You  there,  stop  her,  I  say  !  "  (this 
to  an  idler  upon  the  bench  before  the  inn). 
"  Hi !  Constable,  stop  her  !  "  shouted  he  to 
B.C.  Churn,  who,  scenting  mischief,  had 
suddenly  found  duty  calling  him  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  man  of  law  turned 
ponderously  in  the  direction  of  the  querulous 
outcry  ;  the  officer  was  a  large  man,  of  a 
deliberate  mind,  who  hated  fuss  or  impati- 
ence. 

"  Good  morniug,  sir,"  said  the  constable. 
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saluting.  "  A  heavy  list,  they  tells  me,  for 
quarter  sessions." 

But  the  Squire  was  not  to  be  diverted 
from  the  chase  by  the  red  herring  drawn 
across  the  trail. 

"  A  moment.  Churn,  and  I'll  have  a  word 
with  you.  Hi,  hi,  Mrs.  GoUup  !  Ah,  she's 
gone  into  the  shop  !  " 

And  in  the  shop  he  found  his  quarry 
wedged  between  a  side  of  bacon  and  a 
butter-tub,  uneasily  surveying  a  sheaf  of 
tallow-candles  hanging  above  the  counter. 

Mr.  Lock,  the  proprietor,  came  hurrying 
out  of  his  back  room  as  Squire  Sparkett 
came  hurrying  into  the  shop.  Lock  was 
used  to  the  women  of  the  village  being  run 
to  earth  on  his  premises,  and  reckoned  that 
the  fact  brought  him  no  little  custom. 

"  Now,  Mrs.  Gollup,"  panted  her  pursuer, 
"  what  is  it  that  can  have  brought  you  down 
here  within  an  hour  of  dinner-time  ?  Good 
morning,  Lock." 

The  woman  curtsied  to  the  side  of  bacon, 
squinting  at  the  candles  the  while. 

"  Good  morning,  sir,"  said  she  innocently. 

"  And  a  much  better  morning  it  would 
be  if  that  great  hulking  husband  of  yours 
would  shave  himself,  and  not  disgrace  North- 
borne  by  loafing  about  with  a  three  days' 
beard  on  his  chin." 

The  woman  brightened. 

"  Yes,  sir,  'twas  only  yesterday  that  I  says 
to  Gollup;  'Why  wasn't  you  a-shaved  o' 
Sunday  afternoon  ?  '  " 

"  Sunday  afternoon,  my  good  woman  ? 
Sunday  morning  is  the  time  to  shave.  Now 
listen,  Mrs.  Gollup.  I  expect  your  husband 
in  my  stable-yard  at  nine  next  Sunday 
morning.     Joseph  Clegg  will  shave  him." 

"  Lawk-a-mercy,  Squire  !  Joe  Clegg  ?  " 
gasped  the  lady. 

"  My  gardener  will  shave  your  husband,  by 
my  orders,  in  my  stable-yard,  at  my  expense, 
on  Sunday  morning  next,  at  nine  precisely. 
Do  you  understand  ?  "  demanded  her  perse- 
cutor irascibly. 

"  Ye-es,  sir,"  she  answered  meekly,  clutch- 
ing at  the  butter-tub  for  support. 

"  Yery  well,  then.  Lock,  will  you  send  a 
seven-pound  tin  of  soft  soap  up  to  the  Hall  ? 
There  will  be  two  or  three  to  be  shaved  on 
Sunday,  and  Thomas  Wools  will  have  his 
hair  trimmed.  Ah,  there  goes  Fair.  I  must 
have  a  word  with  him.  Good  morning. 
Lock." 

Out  of  the  shop  sprang  the  Squire  like 
Jack-out-of -the-box . 

"  Hi,  Fair  1 "  cried  he,  waving  his  stick, 
"  your  beasts " 


But  the  farmer,  with  eyes  bent  upon  the 
road  before  him,  gave  his  nag  a  cut  and 
bowled  away,  thanking  his  stars  for  a  narrow 
escape,  and  leaving  behind  him  a  cloud  of 
dust  for  the  lord  of  the  village  to  choke  in. 

The  Squire  found  his  gardener  earthing  up 
a  bed  of  celery.  He  caught  sight  of  his 
bowed  form  at  a  distance  and  at  once  began 
issuing  instructions  for  the  approaching 
Sabbath. 

"  Hi,  Clegg  !  "  shouted  he,  "  I  have  given 
orders  to  some  of  the  men — ^ Wools,  Gollup, 
Bolter  and  others — to  come  to  the  stable-yard 
next  Sunday  morning  to  be  shaved  and  made 
presentable." 

"  Yessir,"  answered  the  ex-sailor  with 
nautical  imperturbability  ;  he  was  used  to  the 
Squire's  vagaries. 

"  You  can  shave,  Clegg  ?  " 

"  Yessir — leastwise,  I  can  shave  myself." 

"  Then  if  you  can  shave  yourself,  it 
naturally  follows  that  you  can  shave  anyone 
else  I  wish  you  to." 

"  Yessir,"  replied  Clegg,  convinced  by  the 
Squire's  manner  of  his  own  capabilities. 

"  You  have  razors  ?  " 

"Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  I  sent  'em  into 
Alchester  last  night  to  be  set ;  and  the 
man " 

"  Yery  well,  then,  Clegg.  I  will  buy 
razors.  This  village  must  be  decent,  even  if 
I  have  to  pay  for  it.     You  can  cut  hair  ?  " 

For  a  moment  the  seaman  looked  doubtful. 

"  You  can  mow  the  lawn,"  continued  his 
master  irritably — "  trim  a  hedge.  I  have 
seen  you  use  the  horse-clippers  myself.  So 
you'll  just  cut  Tom  Wools'  hair  when  you 
shave  the  others  ;  his  shock  is  an  offence. 
The  appearance  of  the  villagers  is  becoming 
a  scandal  in  the  county,"  observed  the  Squire, 
turning  on  his  heel. 

Gloom  reigned  in  the  taproom  of  the 
"  Plough  and  Bottle "  on  Saturday  night, 
gloom  that  degenerated  into  panic  when 
about  nine  o'clock  Mr.  Clegg  dropped  in  for 
his  evening  glass.  The  company  eyed  him 
askance  and  fidgeted  nervously. 

The  seaman  drank  the  King's  health  in 
rum 'and  water  of  his  own  paying-for,  and 
mentioning  the  fact  that  he  had  just  come 
back  from  Alchester,  where  he  had  expended 
three  shillings  on  the  Squire's  behalf  in  the 
purchase  of  three  Army  razors,  hinted  that 
his  glass  might  be  refilled  at  the  cost  of  his 
prospective  clients. 

As  a  rule,  the  habitues  of  the  ''  Plough 
and  Bottle  "  were  proof  against  such  hints, 
but  on  this  occasion  the  expediency  of 
acceding  to  his  demands  was  apparent  to  all. 
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"  And  I  bought  a  brush,  gentlemen,"  said 
Clegg,  smacking  his  Ups,  "  as  stiff  and  work- 
manlike a  brush  as  could  be  'ad  for  seven 
and  a  'arf.  Three  and  sevenpence  'apenny 
'as  this  ere  business  cost  the  Squire,  not  to 
speak  o'  my  time  and  the  soap.  'Ere's  'is 
'ealth,  I  say." 

The  toast  was  drunk,  but  with  little  en- 
thusiasm ;  in  fact,  the  consumption  of  ale 
that  Saturday  night  w^as  below  the  average. 
George  Borrell,  the  landlord,  noted  the  fact, 
and  the  furtive  eagerness  with  which,  an 
hour  before  closing  time,  his  guests  slunk 
off  one  by  one,  after  each  had  proffered  a 
black  bottle  to  be  filled  with  gin  or  rum. 

By  8.55  a.m.  upon  the  following  morning 
the  preparations  of  Mr,  Joseph  Olegg  were 
complete.  Beneath  an  acacia  that  shaded 
one  corner  of  the  stable-yard  was  set  a 
Windsor  chair.  On  a  milking-stool  there 
steamed  a  bucket  of  boiling  water,  a  tin  of 
soap  stood  handy,  and  from  a  hook  in  the 
wall  hung  a  strop,  much  hacked  and  the 
worse  for  wear. 

"  That  your  strop,  Joe  ?  "  observed 
Wilkes,  the  groom,  who  had  assisted  in  the 
preparations.     The  gardener  nodded. 

"  Seems  you  can  do  summat  with  a  razor, 
Joe.  Strike  me  lucky  if  I'M  be  shaved  by 
you!" 

About  9.15  the  victims  entered  the  yard 
in  a  straggHng  band.  A  hearty  "Good 
morning  !  "  from  the  operator  was  answered 
by  sickly  grins. 

'*  Come  on,  one  of  you  gentlemen,"  said 
Clegg  with  naval  politeness,  as  he  ran  a 
shining  Army  razor  over  the  thick  of  his 
hand. 

But  still  the  men  hung  back ;  the  pre- 
parations looked  businesslike  enough,  but 
the  barber's  attitude  was  unpromising. 

"  Now,  'oo's  the  first  to  take  the  hedge 
hoff  the  squire's  best  r  "  cried  Wilkes,  who 
had  settled  himself  upon  an  empty  pail,  an 
interested  spectator. 

The  witticism  acted  as  a  hint.  Josiah 
Gollup  shuffled  forward  and  seated  himself 
with  a  groan. 

*'  Just  gives  us  a  sup  from  your  bottle. 
Wools,"  he  moaned  thickly ;  "  mine's  been 
dry  this  hour  since." 

But  Wools  shook  his  head,  and  at  the 
same  moment  Joe  Clegg,  hitching  a  towel 
about  the  victim's  neck,  began  slapping  the 
viscous  lather  upon  the  stubby  jowl  in  a 
manner  that  would  have  done  credit  to  a 
plasterer. 

The  luckless  Gollup  squirmed  beneath 
the  operator's  heavy  hand. 


"  Your  brush  be  mortal  hard,  Joe,"  he 
gasped,  as  the  lather  spurted  into  his  nose 
and  eyes. 

"  Cheer  hup,  Jos  !  "  cried  Wilkes  ;  '*  there's 
worse  to  come." 

"  Hold  your  noise,  Wilkes,  wall  yer  ?  " 
growled  Clegg,  as  he  surveyed  the  rulDicund 
nose  and  watery  eyes  that  protruded  from 
the  lather. 

Clegg's  hand  was  true,  his  nerve  steel,  but 
unfortunately  the  weapon  he  wielded  was 
neither.  The  third  upward  sweep  opened 
a  gash  in  Gollup's  chin.  A  muttered  ex- 
clamation escaped  the  partly-shaved,  and  a 
sympathising  groan  broke  from  the  shivering 
onlookers. 

"  'Ow  does  the  razor  suit  you,  sir  ? " 
cried  the  groom  in  true  barber  fashion. 

"  'Old  your  row,  will  yer,  Wilkes  ?  "  said 
the  barber,  setting  his  teeth.  It  would  have 
been  well  could  he  have  set  the  razor  in  his 
hand. 

'*And  you,  Gollup,  you  'old  still,  can't 
yer  ?  "  added  he,  as  half  an  inch  of  skin 
yielded  to  the  blade.  "  'Ow  can  I  shave 
you  chaps  if  you  sits  and  twists  like  a  eel  ?  " 

A  howl  broke  from  the  wretched  Gollup 
as  the  gardener  attacked  his  chin  with 
vigour. 

"If  yer  don't  'old  still,  yer'll  get  cut," 
observed  Clegg  in  tones  of  warning. 

"Yer'll  cut  'is  blooming  'ead  off,  yer 
mean,  Joe,"  observed  Wilkes  in  ecstasies. 

"  I'll  punch  yours  !  "  rephed  the  gardener 
with  heat. 

"  Go  and  get  Jos  Gollup  a  drop  o'  brandy 
instead  o'  laughing  there,"  remonstrated 
Tom  Wools.  "  'E'll  bleed  to  death  if  'e 
don't  have  a  drop  o'  summat." 

"  Eight  yer  are,  gents,"  assented  the 
groom,  rising ;  "  and  a  yard  or  two  of 
stickin'-plaster  to  'old  his  face  together 
while  'e  drinks  it." 

When  Wilkes  returned  with  a  bottle  of 
brandy  three  parts  full,  and  a  roll  of  plaster, 
Josiah  Gollup  was  bathing  his  injured 
physiognomy  beneath  the  pump,  and  George 
Horspool  had  staggered  to  the  fatal  chair. 

The  second  victim  fared  no  better  than 
the  first,  but  Clegg  might  rasp  and  gash  as 
he  liked,  George  Horspool  was  in  such  a 
condition  that  he  neither  cared  nor  remon- 
strated. The  many  pulls  he  had  taken  at 
the  black  bottle  during  the  martyrdom  of 
his  predecessor  had  won  oblivion  for  his 
craven  spirit. 

"Now,  Wools,"  said  Wilkes,  applying  a 
patch  of  plaster  to  Horspool's  crimson  face, 
"  your  turn  now.     Squire's  razor's  not  wore 


"Sunday  afternoon,  my  good  woman?     Sunday  morning  is  the  time  to  shave.'" 
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out.  It'll  want  a  tougher  'ide  nor  yourn 
to  take  the  hedge  hoff,  just  jou  see  if  it 
don't." 

"  1^0 w,  Wools,"  said  the  operator,  fiercely 
stropping  the  heavy  blade,  "  come  on  now  ; 
your  'air's  to  be  cut,  and  we  'ave  got  to  get 
to  church." 

"  Ho  !  'is  'air's  to  be  cut,  his  hit  ?  "  cried 
the  groom,  surveying  the  poacher  criti- 
cally. "  Just  a  leetle  hoff  the  top,  sir,  and, 
mind  the  bald  patches.  Don't  spile  'is 
beauty,  Joe." 

The  gardener  ignored  the  interruption. 

"Now,  Mr.  Wools,"  he  pleaded,  "yer 
knows  master's  orders.  I  was  to  trim  you 
up  along  o'  the  others." 

"  Not  if  I  knows  it.  Trim  yourself,  Joe," 
replied  the  other  doggedly,  glancing  at  the 
mangled  remains  of  his  neighbour  Horspool, 
who  was  blankly  surveying  the  scene  from  a 
puddle  beside  the  pump. 

"  'Ave  a  drink  first,  Tom  Wools,"  urged 
the  gardener,  pointing  to  the  brandy  bottle 
that  Wilkes  had  just  withdrawn  from  the 
latest  victim's  lips,  and  persuasively  stropping 
a  razor  upon  the  palm  of  his  hand. 

" No, no,  Joe,"  persisted  Wools  ;  "try  your 
hand  on  Casey  here." 

Now,  Mr.  Michael  Casey,  though  filled  with 
no  yearning  to  make  trial  on  the  gardener's 
skill,  possessed  a  soul  that  was  athirst  for 
brandy. 

Grimly  he  gripped  the  bottle,  raised  it  to 
his  lips,  when  a  howl  rang  through  the  stable- 
yard.     Casey  squinted  over  the  tilted  bottle. 

Wilkes  and  Wools  were  staring  at  the 
amateur  barber,  who  was  stamping  round  the 
operating-chair  wringing  his  left  hand. 

"  'B's  cut  'isself  !  I  knowed  as  'ow  'e'ld  do 
it !  "  groaned  Josiah  Gollup. 


"  Give  'im  air,"  shouted  the  intoxicated 
Horspool  from  behind  the  pump. 

"Get  me  some  stickin' -plaster,  will  yer, 
Fred  Wilkes,  and  not  stand  grinning  there. 
Must  I  bleed  to  death  while  you  landlubbers 
stretch  your  jaws  ?  " 

"  Get  on  wi'  yer  shavin',  Joe  Clegg — there's 
yer  master  a-lookin'  at  yer ! "  cried  the 
irrepressible  Horspool. 

It  was  a  fact.  In  the  doorway  stood 
Squire  Sparkett,  prepared  to  read  the  Lessons 
in  church  that  morning.  Immaculately 
groomed,  in  a  grey  frock-coat,  gloved,  and 
with  a  flower  in  his  buttonhole,  he  was  sur- 
veying the  scene.  His  gardener,  Clegg  the 
paragon,  seated  in  the  Windsor  chair,  was 
swearing  audibly.  His  groom,  supporting 
himself  with  both  hands  upon  the  edge  of 
the  pail,  was  convulsed  with  unseemly  mirth. 
And  of  those  upon  whom  he  would  have 
conferred  the  blessing  of  cleanliness  that 
bright  Sabbath  morn,  one  was  ragged  of  hair 
and  scrubby  of  chin  as  ever,  another  was 
patched  and  gashed  almost  beyond  recog- 
nition, while  the  other  two  were  unmis- 
takably intoxicated. 

"  A  ver'goo'sha',  Squi' ! "  blurted  Horspool, 
turning  his  injured  but  rubicund  face  towards 
the  Squire  ;  "  a  ver'  goo'  sha'." 

"  Faith,  oi'll  be  shaved  again  next  Sunday, 
Squoire  !  "  cried  Casey. 

"  Silence  !  "  roared  the  Squire,  taking  in  the 
state  of  affairs  at  a  glance.  "  Wilkes,  turn 
those  scoundrels  out  of  my  yard.  Clegg,  go 
indoor  to  my  housekeeper  ;  and  Wools,  if 
your  hair  is  not  cut  by  the  barber  this  very 
afternoon,  the  very  next  time  I  catch  you  in 
the  brook  coverts  disturbing  my  game,  I 
promise  you  the  shortest  and  cheapest  clip 
you  have  ever  had  in  your  life." 


BY  THE   SEA. 


I    AST  night  a  hand  on  my  window  tapped, 
*^    A  voice  came  out  of  the  sea, 
**  Awake,  awake,  thou  dreamer,  wake. 
And  open  thy  door  to  me  I  *' 

What  music  this  that  so  long  was  still. 
What  hand  that  1  thought  was  cold  ? 
**  Come  in,  sweet  ghost,  from  thy  lonely  bed, 
For  my  longing  hands  to  hold." 

1  freed  my  door  from  the  bolt  and  bar. 

And  the  slow  tears  came  to  me. 
For  I  heard  no  sound,  save  the  tapping  rain 

And  the  moan  of  the  rising  sea. 

DORA  SIQERSON   SHORTER. 


THE    COUSIN    FROM    CANADA, 


By    ROBERT    BARR. 


HE  Earl  of  Diinfor 
sat  in  a  deep, 
leathern  chair  in 
that  hnge  apart- 
ment which  was 
comfortable  rather 
than  luxurious  — 
the  smoking  -  room 
of  the  Cadenabian 
Club.  He  had 
slipped  forward 
until  his  neck  rested  on  the  back  of  the 
armchair  ;  his  hat  was  negligently  tipped 
over  his  nose,  so  that  an  observer  could  not 
be  sure  whether  he  was  asleep  or  awake  ; 
his  legs  were  stretched  out  to  their  fullest 
extent,  and  looked  unnecessarily  long  ;  his 
hands  were  thrust  deep  in  his  trousers 
pockets— so  deep  that  they  seemed  to  be 
reaching  for  unattainable  knees.  The  whole 
tense  yet  slouch  attitude  of  his  youthful 
lordship  might  have  appeared  to  an  onlooker 
the  result  of  being  awake  during  the  small 
hours  of  the  night  before,  while  another 
might  have  said  that  Dunfor  had  been 
looking  upon  the  wine  when  it  was  red,  or, 
more  probably,  when  it  sparkled  in  the 
goblet. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  negligent  posture 
indicated  a  deep  and  withering  despair  over 
a  situation  from  which  there  was  but  one 
way  out,  so  far  as  Cassahs,  seventeenth  Earl 
of  Dunfor,  could  discover.  He  must  marry 
the  girl,  and  it  was  useless  to  flinch  from 
the  inevitable.  Even  Oassalis's  cold-hearted 
solicitor  admitted  the  drastic  nature  of  the 
action,  he,  having  seen  the  woman,  describ- 
ing her  as  a  middle-aged  female  who,  even 
in  her  youth,  could  not  have  been  beautiful, 
and  on  whose  appearance  the  hardening 
influence  of  pioneer  life  had  left  an  extremely 
unprepossessing  result. 

Cassalis  had  suggested  that  some  com- 
promise might  be  arrived  at. 

"  Tell  her,"  cried  the  young  man,  sud- 
denly becoming  as  bold  as  a  lion — "  tell  her 
that  we'll  fight !  " 

The  grave  legal  gentleman  slowly  shook 
his  head. 

"  We  haven't  a  leg  to  stand  upon,"  he 
isaid. 


"  Of  course,"  agreed  the  young  man,  "  we 
haven't  a  leg  to  stand  upon,  and  she  has 
two,  therefore  she  can  beat  us  if  it  comes  to 
a  knock-out.  Still,  I  don't  propose  that  we 
shall  let  it  come  to  that.  Can't  we  bluff 
her  ?  Here  is  an  unsophisticated  creature 
from  the  wilds  of  Canada — she  cannot  be 
up  to  snuff,  don't  you  know — and  if  we 
seemed  fierce  and  uncompromising,  just 
yearning  for  a  struggle,  don't  you  think  she 
might  propose  a  settlement  ?  If  she  made 
me  an  allowance  of  only  five  thousand  a  year, 
I  could  rub  along  on  that." 

Again  the  lawyer  shoqk  his  head. 

"  Your  suggestion  of  a  simple-minded 
peasant  from  the  wilds  of  Canada  is  quite 
beside  the  mark,  my  lord.  Miss  Jane  Brad- 
dock  strikes  me  as  a  woman  of  the  shrewdest 
common -sense." 

Cassalis  groaned. 

"  She  knows  exactly  what  her  rights  are 
under  the  will  of  the  late  Earl,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that  nothing  is  to  be  expected 
from  her  generosity.  When  I  ventured  to 
point  out  to  her  the  grievous  position  in 
which  you  found  yourself,  she  said  rather 
curtly  that  it  served  you  right.  She  added 
that  if  you  had  accepted  your  uncle's  advice 
of  ten  years  ago — going  to  Canada,  as  he 
counselled,  and  endeavouring  to  carve  out  a 
career  for  yourself — you  would  not  now  bo 
reduced  to  the  humiliating  quest,  as  she  put 
it,  of  searching  for  an  heiress." 

"  Oh,  she  knows  I  have  been  on  the  out- 
look, then  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  rather  suspect  that  she  has  been 
in  England  much  longer  than  she  cares  to 
have  it  appear.  I  think  she  has  been  living 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dunfor  estates, 
learning  everything  and  forming  her  own 
opinions.  Indeed,  besides  inheriting  what' 
for  the  last  five  years  we  have  all  thought 
was  your  own  property,  she  seems  to  have 
inherited  something  of  the  hard,  practical 
disposition  of  your  uncle,  the  late  Earl  of 
Dunfor — a  disposition  which,  I  suppose,  he 
himself  acquired  during  his  early  years  as  a 
pioneer  in  that  country.  It  is  extraordinary, 
but  Miss  Jane  Braddock  appears  actually  to 
believe  that  for  a  young  man,  life  in  Canada 
is  infinitely  superior  to  life    in    England. 
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I  tliouglit  at  first  this  was  merely  affectation 
on  her  part,  but  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
ckision  that  she  is  quite  sincere  in  her 
illusion."" 

Again  his  lordship  sighed  deeply,  and  said, 
in  a  tone  of  plaintive  despair — 

"  I  suppose,  then,  there  is  nothing  for  me 
to  do  but  marry  this  dreadful  person  ?  " 

The  sohcitor  coughed  slightly  and  dis- 
creetly behind  his  open  palm. 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,  my  lord,"  he 
said.  "  But  if  I  may  venture  a  word  of 
caution,  I  should  advise  you  to  approach 
Miss  Braddock  quite  as  you  would  a  lady  of 
your  own  class,  for  there  seems  to  be  an  odd 
stratum  of  independence  in  her  nature  which 
puts  it  quite  on  the  cards  that  she  may  refuse 
you." 

"  How  old  do  you  say  she  is  ?  "  asked  his 
lordship. 

"  I  think  she  must  be  nearing  forty." 

"  Well,  as  I  am  thirty-four  myself,  the 
discrepancy  of  age  need  not  trouble  us. 
You  regard  her  as  rather  a  hard-favoured 
individual  ? " 

"  She  is  businesslike,  but  scarcely  beauti- 
ful," was  the  noncommittal  reply  of  the 
lawyer. 

"  Well,  anyhow,  I'll  make  the  plunge," 
said  his  lordship,  with  something  like  a 
groan. 

This  conversation  had  taken  place  in  the 
town  house  of  the  Earl  of  Dunfor.  His  legal 
representative  had  lunched  with  him,  dis- 
cussing the  situation  as  well  as  the  viands. 
When  the  solicitor  had  taken  his  departure, 
the  young  Earl  set  out  on  his  quest  of  the 
Golden  Fleece  ;  but  liis  courage  being  some- 
what in  need  of  bracing  up,  his  course  de- 
flected to  the  club,  wliere  tonics  are  dis- 
pensed in  the  smoke-room,  and  so  we 
find  him  ruminating  on  his  hard  luck, 
with  a  large  empty  glass  and  a  half -con- 
sumed syphon  of  soda  on  the  table  at  his 
elbow,  to  which  more  power,  say  all  sympa- 
thetic persons. 

•  Cassalis,  seventeenth  Earl  of  Dunfor,  was 
indeed  to  be  pitied.  Others  in  years  past 
enjoyed  the  fun,  and  now  he  was  called  upon 
to  pay  for  it.  The  Earls  of  Dunfor  had  been, 
for  the  most  part,  a  betting  and  drinking  lot, 
and  in  spite  of  all  that  the  earlier  members 
of  the  family  did  to  preserve  intact  the 
estates  by  means  of  a  rigid  entail,  the  legal 
difficulties  were  gotten  over  by  their  descen- 
dants so  effectively  that  the  fourteenth  Earl, 
who  lived  a  short  but  vividly  expensive 
existence,  had  succeeded  in  disencumbering 
himself  of  the  last  vestige  of  property  which 


remained    to    the    Dunfors,    and     nothing 
descended  to  his  successor  but  the  title. 

His  successor  possessed  three  brothers,  the 
eldest  of  whom  emigrated  to  Canada  some 
time  before  the  fifteenth  Earl's  death  ;  and 
shortly  after  that  event,  the  two  younger 
brothers  followed  the  example  of  their  senior, 
leaving  the  eldest  brother  to  enjoy  the  title 
and  whatever  pickings  his  legal  representa- 
tive could  squeeze  out  from  the  remnant  of 
what  had  once  been  a  fine  property. 

The  fifteenth  Earl  died  without  children, 
and  it  was  thought  for  a  time  that  the  father 
of  young  Cassalis  would  inherit,  he  belonging 
to  a  distant  branch  of  the  Dunfor  family; 
but  the  only  son  of  the  eldest  of  the  three 
Canadian  brothers  proved  his  right  to  the 
title,  and  came  over,  a  millionaire,  to  enjoy 
it.  Mineral  lands  were  the  making  of  the 
elder  emigrant.  His  only  son  had  quietly, 
through  agents,  purchased  the  Dunfor  estates 
before  putting  forward  his  claim  to  the  title. 
The  estates,  therefore,  he  could  leave  to 
wliom  he  pleased — a  fact  that  he  rather 
gruffly  impressed  upon  George  Cassalis,  the 
presumptive  seventeenth  Earl,  for  the  six- 
teenth Earl  was  a  bachelor.  He  urged  the 
young  man,  who  was  then  twenty-four  and 
just  out  of  college,  to  visit  Canada,  look 
about  him,  and  accept  one  of  the  many 
opportunities  that  country  afforded  to  youth 
and  energy;  but  Cassalis  said  that  London 
amply  supplied  all  his  frugal  needs,  and  he 
chose  to  remain  in  the  metropolis.  A  small 
patrimony  of  not  quite  five  hundred  a  year 
had  been  left  to  George  Cassalis,  and,  with  an 
earldom  in  prospect,  there  seemed  to  him 
little  doubt  that,  being  a  good-looking  fellow, 
he  might  secure  a  satisfactory  heiress.  But 
five  years  elapsed  without  this  desirable  event 
taking  place.  There  were  too  many  certain- 
ties in  the  market,  so  far  as  noblemen  were 
concerned,  for  heiresses  of  value  to  invest 
good  money  on  what  was  merely  a  prospect. 
By  the  time  Cassalis  was  verging  upon  thirty^ 
the  sixteenth  Earl  died  unexpectedly,  and  on 
his  will  being  read,  it  was  found  that  his 
extensive  property  and  fortune  were  left  to 
the  eldest  representative  of  his  father's  two 
younger  brothers,  whoever  he  or  she  might 
be,  for  the  noble  Earl  had  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  look  up  his  Canadian  relatives 
during  his  lifetime.  These  relatives  were 
advertised  for,  but  not  discovered,  and 
Cassalis  became  seventeenth  Earl  of  Dunfor 
and  heir  to  the  estates  as  well,  should  this 
Canadian  claimant  not  put  in  an  appearance. 
After  three  or  four  years  Cassalis  looked 
upon  himself  as  safe,  and,  with  the  help  of, 
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moneylenders,  acted  accordingly.  He  even, 
upon  application  to  the  courts,  had  his  claim 
to  the  estates  partially  acknowledged  by  an 
order  which,  after  due  lapse  of  time,  would 
become  permanent.  But  now,  in  the  fifth 
year  since  the  reading  of  the  will,  there 
calmly  entered  upon  the  scene  the  missing 
heiress,  and  the  Earl  found  himself  deeply  in 
debt,  possessing  an  empty  title  and  a  small 
income,  while  confronted  with  the  necessity 
of  accounting  for  every  penny  that  the 
estates  had  produced  during  the  five  years. 

Muttering  something  that  sounded  pro- 
fane, the  young  man  drew  in  his  long  legs, 
removed  his  hands  from  the  depths  of  his 
pockets,  adjusted  his  hat  properly  on  his 
head,  raised  his  glass,  but,  finding  it  empty, 
placed  it  on  the  table  again,  walked  out  of 
the  club,  hailed  a  hansom,  and  drove  to 
Grosvenor  Square,  to  make  what  was,  after 
all,  his  first  proposal  of  marriage  to  a  hard- 
featured  woman  of  forty. 

Notwithstanding  his  promise  to  the  lawyer, 
he  evidently  did  not  intend  to  waste  much 
time  on  sentiment,  for  he  retained  the 
hansom. 

Miss  Braddock  seemed  bent  on  doing 
things  in  style.  The  house  in  Grosvenor 
Square  proved  to  be  an  expensive  one,  and  a 
dignified  man-in- waiting  opened  the  door  for 
his  lordship  and  recognised  him. 

"  I  am  sorry,  my  lord,"  said  the  man, 
"  but  Miss  Braddock  is  not  at  home.  She 
went  out  about  twenty  minutes  ago,  and 
said  she  would  return  within  the  hour,  and 
as  she  always  does  exactly  what  she  says, 
perhaps  your  lordship  will  wait." 

The  Earl  of  Dunfor  heaved  a  gentle  sigh 
of  relief  on  learning  of  the  lady's  absence  ; 
but,  after  all,  though  a  crisis  may  be  post- 
poned, it  mast  ultimately  be  met,  and  so, 
with  another  sigh,  which  was  not  one  of 
relief,  his  lordship  said  he  would  wait. 
Possessing,  after  all,  some  of  the  slight  com- 
mon sense  of  his  race,  he  thought  it  best  to 
get  the  ordeal  over,  and  as  soon  as  possible 
learn  his  fate  one  way  or  another. 

He  expected  to  be  shown  into  an  empty 
room,  but  the  servant,  throwing  open  the 
door,  announced,  in  an  impressive  voice — 

"  The  Earl  of  Dunfor  !  " 

A  refined-looking,  beautiful  girl,  who 
might  be  anywhere  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  rose  to  greet  him  from  a 
table  where  she  had  been  writing.  There 
was  a  little  air  of  eagerness  in  her  manner 
and  a  welcoming  smile  on  her  pretty  lips  as 
she  held  out  her  hand  to  him. 

"  How  do  you  do,  sir  ? "  she  said,  in  a 


charming  voice,  with  something,  Cassalis  sus- 
pected, of  the  American  accent  in  it.  "I. 
have  often  heard  of  you,  and  am  very  glad 
to  make  your  acquaintance.  I  suppose  you 
have  come  to  see  Miss  Braddock  ?  " 

His  lordship  stammered  that  such  had 
been  his  intention,  then  trailed  off  into 
compliment,  which  he  was  too  embarrassed 
to  make  effective,  intimating  haltingly  that 
the  presence  in  which  he  found  himself 
more  than  compensated  for  the  absence,  and 
so  forth  and  so  fortli.  When  he  came  to  a 
halt,  the  girl  laughed  in  a  most  friendly 
manner,  while  her  clear,  dancing  eyes  seemed 
to  find  something  very  amusing  in  the  young 
man's  abashed  attitude. 

"  Oh,  dear,  no  !  "  she  said.  "  My  presence 
could  never  atone  for  the  absence  of  one  who 
is  such  good  company  as  Miss  Jane  Braddock. 
I  am  quite  sure  you  will  be  delighted  when 
you  meet  her." 

His  lordship  murmured  that  he  was  sure 
he  would. 

"  She  is  such  a  straightforward  person," 
continued  the  girl,  after  requesting  his  lord- 
ship to  be  seated,  sitting  down  herself  on 
the  corner  of  the  sofa.  "  For  several  years 
I  have  been  her  secretary,  and  probably 
know  her  better  than  anyone  else,  and  no 
one  admires  her  more  than  I  do,  although  I 
hope  that  you  will  come  to  the  same  opinion." 

"  That  is  very  good  of  you,  Miss—Miss — 
Miss " 

"  My  name  is  Hilda  "Winterbourn,"  ex- 
plained the  girl,  "  and  Miss  Braddock  is  a 
distant  relative  of  mine.  I  call  her  my 
aunt,  but  she  is  not  an  aunt  in  reality.  We 
are  both  just  revelling  in  our  first  visit  to 
England." 

"  Ah,  you  are  from  Canada,  too  ?  "  sug- 
gested Cassalis. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  replied  Hilda,  "  I  am  a 
Canadian,  as  Miss  Braddock  is.  We  have 
both  read  so  much  of  England — about  its 
history  and  its  associations  and  its  grand 
record  of  literary  achievement.  I  am  an 
ardent  admirer  of  the  heroes  and  heroines  it 
has  sent  out  to  India  and  to  the  furthest 
corners  of  the  earth,  as,  indeed,  my  own 
ancestors  came,  to  meet  difficulties  and  to 
bafile  them,  to  overcome  obstacles,  to  con- 
quer and  to  prosper,  each  doing  something 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  great  Empire  to 
which  he  or  she  belongs.  I  often  think  of 
my  own  grandmother — for,  after  all,  it  is 
hardest  on  the  women — who  died  broken- 
hearted in  exile — broken-hearted  that  there 
was  no  prospect  of  her  ever  seeing  her  own 
land  again.     But  though  they  may  die,  they 


'  What  would  you  advise  me  to  do  ?  '  " 


never  flinch.  Thus,  finally,  their  descendants 
and  the  Empire  reap  the  reward  of  their 
devotion.  I  think,  Lord  Dunfor,  jou  must 
be  proud  to  belong  to  such  a  race,  doing 
your  duty  here  in  the  heart  of  the  Empire, 
as  they  have  done  theirs  on  the  outskirts,  to 
uphold  its  great  traditions." 

The  girl's  eyes  glowed  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  sentiments  she  uttered.  His  lordship, 
with  downcast  eyes,  fumbled  with  his  hat. 
His  face  slowly  turned  a  dull,  red-brick 
colour. 

"  We— we  do  what  we  can,"  he  said,  in  a 
voice  that  was  scarcely  audible,  remembering 
that  his  duty  had  been  done  in  the  clubs,  in 
the  gambling-rooms,  and  on  the  racecourses, 
with  some  foreign  relaxation  thrown  in. 


The  girl  sprang  suddenly  to  her  feet,  with 
a  little  laugh  that  had  nevertheless  the 
suggestion  of  a  sob  in  it. 

"  You  must  excuse  me.  Lord  Dunfor," 
she  said.  "  I  am  merely  trying  to  explain 
to  you  how  deeply  Miss  Braddock  and  I  feel 
what  you  might  call  the  sentimental  side  of 
Empire.  I  think  that  we  at  the  remote  four 
corners  cherish  all  this  more  deeply  than 
perhaps  you  do  here  at  the  centre,  for  I 
have  not  yet  met  anyone  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  who  seems  as  enthusiastic  on  the 
subject  as  L  They  all  take  it  in  such  a 
matter-of-fact,  undemonstrative  sort  of  w^ay. 
Why,  I  believe  I'm  embarrassing  you  at  this 
moment  with  my  fervour  !  " 

"  Indeed,  you  are  not,  Miss  Winterbourn," 
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replied  liis  lordship,  speaking  without  restraint 
for  the  first  time  since  his  entrance  into  the 
room.  "  I  am  delighted  to  have  heard  what 
you  said,  and  I  am  sorry  if  you  think  our 
people  over  here  unresponsive.  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  our  school  system  has  something 
to  do  with  it.  We  are  taught  to  repress  our- 
selves, and  anything  approaching  enthusiasm 
is  frowned  upon.  Now,  in  the  Canadian 
schools,  perhaps  that  is  not  the  case." 

"  Indeed  it  is  not !  "  cried  Hilda.  "  We  fly 
the  British  flag  from  every  schoolhouse,  and 
I  read  with  amazement  the  other  day  that 
here  in  London,  on  some  occasion  or  other, 
you  were  afraid  to  hoist  your  flag,  in  case  it 
would  offend  somebody.  The  children  of 
Canada  are  wildly  patriotic,  and  in  that  they 
resemble  the  young  people  in  the  United 
States  rather  than  those  of  this  country. 
But  here  I  am  chattering  to  you  as  if  you 
were  one  of  my  oldest  friends,  instead  of 
being  a  complete  stranger  who  has  come  to 
see  someone  else." 

"  Well,  I  hope,"  said  his  lordship,  "  it  will 
not  be  long  before  you  come  to  regard  me 
as  one  of  your  oldest  friends,  and  if  that 
happens,  I  shall  like  it  very  much.  I  think 
you  are  a  girl  who  has  a  great  many  friends." 

This  was  a  longish  speech  for  the  reticent 
nobleman  to  make,  and  Hilda  looked  up  at 
him  approvingly.  It  occurred  to  her  that, 
under  proper  training,  this  young  man  might 
ultimately  become  a  conversationalist.  At 
first  he  had  seemed  quite  boyishly  shy,  which 
amazed  her,  for  in  most  of  the  books  she 
had  read,  and  in  many  of  the  plays  she  had 
seen,  a  titled  young  man  was  rather  apt  to 
be  the  villain — a  bold-speaking,  evil- staring 
sort  of  person  whom  it  was  well  to  avoid. 
Cassalis,  seventeenth  Earl  of  Dunfor,  was  the 
first  member  of  the  aristocracy  she  had  met, 
and  in  her  capacity  of  secretary  she  con- 
sequently heard  a  good  deal  about  this  person 
whom  the  heiress  was  to  dispossess. 

Ordinarily,  her  sympathy  would  have  gone 
out  towards  him  ;  but  Dunfor  was  accounted 
a  fool,  who  had  so  thoroughly  played  ducks 
and  drakes  with  his  opportunities,  that  she 
came  to  regard  him  with  something  like  con- 
tempt. This  contempt  was  augmented  by 
the  fact  that  the  EarFs  legal  representative 
had  actually  proposed  to  Miss  Braddock  that 
she  should  make  the  young  man  a  handsome 
allowance  with  which  to  keep  up  the  dignity 
of  the  title.  As  this  suggestion  must  have 
been  made  with  the  consent,  if  not  the  con- 
nivance, of  Dunfor  himself,  Miss  Winterbourn 
found  her  contempt  growing  into  scorn.  All 
the  young  men  she  knew  in  Western  Canada 


were  eager  enough  for  money,  but  they  would 
have  disdained  taking  it  from  a  woman, 
especially  when  they  made  no  sort  of  return 
for  value  received. 

Hilda,  who  knew  the  Earl's  age — that  in- 
formation coming  with  other  particulars 
pertaining  to  the  transfer  of  the  estates — had 
pictured  his  lordship  as  a  rather  broken-down, 
leering,  oldish-looking  man,  already  wrinkled, 
with  pasty  face  and  the  hair  getting  thin  on 
the  top  of  his  head.  She  expected  to  see  a 
person  to  whom  the  term  "  well-preserved  " 
could  be  applied,  and  was  therefore  amazed  to 
meet  a  fresh-looking,  young  fellow,  who  gave 
little  evidence  of  having  attained  his  majority. 
He  even  blushed  like  a  schoolgirl  and 
stammered  like  a  schoolboy,  while  the 
patrician  ease  of  manner  which  she  had 
looked  forward  to,  was  non-existent  in  his 
case,  for  any  farm-lad  of  her  acquaintance 
would  have  seemed  Chesterfieldian  compared 
with  him.  She  found  herself  readjusting 
her  ideas  concerning  the  nobleman,  and  the 
readjustment  was  not  at  all  to  his  dis- 
advantage. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered  at  last.  He  had 
grown  visibly  uneasy  during  the  long  pause. 
"  Yes,  I  am  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  many 
friends  ;  but  I  suppose  my  list  would  look 
meagre  compared  with  that  of  a  London 
man  like  yourself." 

"  Well,"  said  his  lordship,  "  if  you  were 
talking  of  acquaintances,  a  London  man  cer- 
tainly possesses  a  great  many  ;  but  speaking  of 
friends,  do  you  know,  T  don't  believe  I've 
got  a  friend  in  the  world." 

She  leaned  forward  eagerly. 

"  Then  thafs  the  reason  of  it,"  she  said 
breathlessly. 

"  The  reason  of  what  ?  "  asked  Cassalis. 

"  Your  playing  ducks  and  drakes." 

The  young  man  at  first  seemed  inclined  to 
resent  this  remark ;  then  he  laughed  quite 
genially,  and  she  joined  him,  saying — 

"  I  am  afraid  that  was  a  very  rude  remark 
of  mine." 

"  Oh,  not  at  all,  and  it  contains  the  merit 
of  truthfulness.  I  have  played  ducks  and 
drakes  with  a  fortune  which  it  now  turns 
out  is  not  my  own." 

"  Ah!  And  have  you  come  to  beg  clemency 
from  the  owner  ?  " 

Cassalis  suddenly  remembered  the  real 
object  of  his  visit,  which,  since  he  entered 
that  room,  had  been  entirely  forgotten  ;  and, 
to  his  amazement,  he  found  that  the  project 
which  earlier  in  the  day  appeared,  to  say  tlie 
least,  distasteful,  was  now  actually  abhorrent. 

"  My  legal  adviser,"  he  explained, "  thought 
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I  should  caU  upon  Miss  Braddock  and  talk 
over  the  situation  with  her.  You  see,  after 
all,  we  are  bj  way  of  being  relatives." 

"  So  you  are.  But  doesn't  it  occur  to  you 
that,  having  allowed  all  these  years  to  pass 
without  any  effort  on  your  part  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  Miss  Braddock,  it  is  rather 
late  in  the  day  to  pretend  an  interest  in  her 
now  ?  " 

"  Miss  Winterbourn,  I  think  you  are  in- 
clined to  be  a  little  unfair.  I  come  to  visit 
Miss  Braddock  because  she  is  living  in 
Grosvenor  Square,  and  all  I  have  to  do  is  to 

jump  into  a  hansom Oh,  by  Jove  !  "  his 

lordship  interrupted  himself,  "  I  told  the 
hansom  to  wait,  ahd  am  paying  two-and-six 
an  hour  for  it !  I  suppose  that's  what  you'd 
call  playing  ducks  and  drakes." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  girl  quietly,  touching  the 
bell.  And  when  the  servant  appeared,  "  Pay 
Lord  Dunfor's  cabman,"  she  said,  "  and  dis- 
miss him."  Then  turning  to  Cassalis  with  a 
smile,  she  added  :  "  You  must  economise, 
you  know,  for  I  warn  you  that  any  appeal  to 
Miss  Braddock  will  be  in  vain.  She  cares 
nothing  about  the  title  or  its  support,  and 
has  become  rather  prejudiced  against  your 
lordship — the  ducks  and  drakes,  you  know." 

"  Ah  !  Is  she  more  prejudiced  against  me 
than  you  are  ?  " 

"  I'm  not  prejudiced  against  you." 

"  You  were." 

The  girl  laughed. 

"  You  think,  then,  that  your  personal  ap- 
pearance is  so  much  better  than  your  reputa- 
tion that  it  has  won  me  over  ?  " 

"Oh,  I  know  I'm  not  much  on  personal 
appearance,  but,  then,  hang  it  all,  the  devil's 
never  quite  so  black  as  he  is  painted,  and  I 
shouldn't  like  you  to  think  I'm  done  in  jet ! 
I  fancy  both  you  and  Miss  Braddock  see 
only  one  side  of  the  case.  You  must  re- 
member that  even  so  stubborn  a  thing  as  a 
fact  has  two  or  three  sides.  For  instance, 
you  spoke  just  now  about  the  laggard  fashion 
in  which  I  sought  out  Miss  Braddock,  but 
you  quite  ignore  the  fact  that  for  five  years 
I  have  been  advertising  everywhere  for  her, 
or,  at  least,  for  the  invisible  legatee  who  has 
since  materialised  into  Miss  Braddock.  Dash 
it  all.  Miss  Winterbourn,  do  be  reasonably 
fair  !  What  more  could  I  have  done  ?  Not 
till  this  morning  did  I  know  Miss  Braddock's 
address,  when  my  solicitor  gave  it  to  me,  and 
you  must  admit  I  haven't  lost  any  time  in 
availing  myself  of  the  information." 

Hilda  Winterbourn  was  sitting  on  the  end 
of  the  sofa,  with  her  elbows  on  her  knees 
and  her  chin  in  her  hands. 


"  Why,  Lord  Dunfor,  you  can  talk  like  a 
streak  when  you  get  started ! " 

"  Like  a  what  ?  "  asked  his  lordship. 

"  It's  a  phrase  we  use  out  West — like  a 
streak.  I  suppose  it  means  a  streak  of 
lightning,  but  I  don't  know.  Now,  why  did 
you  not  go  to  Canada  when  your  uncle  asked 
you  to  do  so  ?  It  would  have  made  a  man 
of  you." 

"  Oh,  thanks,  Miss  Winterbourn  !  "  He 
stiffened  perceptibly  in  his  chair. 

"  You  mustn't  get  offended  at  anything 
I  say.  I  am  merely  a  secretary,  you  know, 
and  it's  my  duty  to  say  what  I  think  without 
fear  or  favour — at  least,  that  is  the  condition 
on  which  Miss  Braddock  has  engaged  me. 
If  she  found  me  hedging,  evading  facts,  or 
trying  to  be  unnecessarily  polite,  she  wouldn't 
stand  it." 

"  I  am  rather  sorry  you  dismissed  that  cab. 
Miss  Winterbourn." 

"  Eegrets  are  useless,  Lord  Dunfor.  You 
couldn't  escape  in  a  hansom,  because  we 
could  overtake  you  in  our  motor.  Miss 
Braddock  has  become  an  expert  chauffeur 
since  we  have  been  in  England,  and  often 
drives  the  car  herself,  although  she  keeps  an 
excellent  man  for  that  purpose.  I  hope  I 
have  convinced  you  that  you  cannot  get 
away  without  our  permission.  However,  do 
not  be  frightened.  My  intentions  are  laud- 
able, although  I  sometimes  express  myself 
clumsily.  What  I  should  have  said  was  that 
if  you  had  taken  your  uncle's  advice  ten 
years  ago,  and  gone  to  Canada,  you  might 
have  become  a  more  practical  man  than  you 
are  now.  Can  you,  for  instance,  do  anything 
useful  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Like  Miss  Braddock,  I  can  drive 
a  motor-car." 

"  Then  is  it  your  intention  to  become  a 
chauffeur  when  you  have  transferred  the 
Dunfor  estates  to  Miss  Braddock  ?  " 

"  I  confess  I  haven't  given  much  though!} 
to  the  matter." 

"  Haven't  given  much  thought  when  you 

are  on  the  verge  of Oh,  dear,  you  do 

seem  to  be  a  hopeless,  helpless  sort  of  person ! " 

"  What  would  you  advise  me  to  do.  Miss 
Winterbourn  ?  " 

"  I'm  not  your  secretary.  Lord  Dunfor  ;  I 
am  secretary  to  Miss  Braddock.  She  has 
first  claim  to  all  my  advice." 

"  I  had  somehow  come  to  fancy  you  a 
friend." 

"  You  say  that  very  nicely,  Lord  Dunfor. 
Well,  then,  as  a  friend,  I  will  ask  you 
one  question.  Do  you  possess  a  private 
income  ?  " 


*' '  Do  you  know,  Aunt  Jane,  I  don't  think  she  has.' ' 
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"  A  mere  trivialitj — less  fchan  five  hundred 
a  year." 

"  Pounds  ?  " 

"  Pounds,  of  course." 

"  Wlij,  that's  two  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars  !  With  an  annual  amount  like  that, 
jou  could,  if  you  possess  any  business  capacity 
at  all,  make  a  fortune  in  Canada." 

"  I  doubt  the  business  capacity.  Miss 
Winterbourn." 

"  I  don't  see  why  you  should  doubt  that ; 
your  uncles  showed  great  business  capacity. 
Why  should  you  be  bereft  of  all  good  sense  ? 
It's  merely  the  enervating  life  you've  been 
living  over  here,  and  the  false  notions  you 
have  imbibed  regarding  money.  Does  it 
never  occur  to  you  that  a  well-equipped  man 
should  experience  the  same  exultation  in 
making  money  of  his  own  rather  than 
inheriting  it,  or  marrying  for  it,  that  a 
thoroughbred  horse  feels  in  winning  a  race." 

"  Now   that  you  put  it  that  way.  Miss 

Winterbourn By   the   way,    are    you 

going  back  to  Canada  ?  " 

"  Yes,  after  I  have  seen  a  little  more  of 
England." 

"  Why,  I'd  like  the  privilege  of  showing 
some  portions  of  England  to  you.  Miss 
Winterbourn,  and  then,  when  you  go  back, 
I  think  I'll  have  a  shy  at  Canada." 

"  When  I  go  back  ?  Why,  what  has  that 
to  do  with  your  visit  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  should  like  it  if  there  was  some- 
one in  the  great  Dominion  whom  I  knew, 
and  whose  good  wishes  I  might  hope  for." 

"  But  you  have  my  good  wishes  now.  You 
are  not  at  all  the  sort  of  person  I  thought 
you  were." 

"  Does  Miss  Braddock  share  your  pre- 
judices against  me  ?  " 

"Oh,  Miss  Braddock!  Don't  flatter 
yourself  you  can  win  her  over  as  you  have  a 
simpleton  like  myself.  Still,  I'll  say  a  good 
word  for  you  to  her ;  but  if  you  take  my 
advice  as  well  as  my  good  wishes,  you  will 
forget  Miss  Braddock  and  turn  your  atten- 
tion to  Canada  instead.  Perhaps  you  didn't 
know  that  Miss  Braddock  was  a  teacher  of 
elocution,  and  she  is  quite  formidable  when 
she  begins  declaiming.  You'll  never  know 
what  a  cumberer  of  the  earth  you  are  until 
you  hear  Miss  Braddock  expatiate  on  the 
uselessness  of  man,  especially  the  degenerate 
scions  of  old  families.  But'  I  do  hope  Miss 
Braddock  will  allow  me  to  stay  in  the  room 
when  she's  talking  to  you." 

"You  again  bring  up  regrets  for  the 
hansom  cab,  and  fears  about  the  motor-car." 

Miss  Winterbourn   hid   her  face   in   her 


hands,  laughing  and  laughing  until  the 
young  man,  thinking  he  was  the  object  of 
her  merriment,  grew  uneasy  and  again  began 
to  redden. 

"Are  you  making  merry  at  my  expense. 
Miss  Winterbourn  ?  "  he  asked  at  last. 

It  was  a  few  moments  before  the  girl 
could  speak. 

"  Not  at  you  exactly,"  she  said  at  last, 
"but  at  the  situation.  Miss  Braddock  has 
gone  out  to  walk  in  the  Park  by  herself,  so 
that  she  may  prepare  eloquence  for  your 
reception." 

"  For  my  reception  ?  Why,  she  didn't 
know  I  was  coming  here  to-day  ! " 

"  Yes,  she  did  ;  but  you  were  not  expected 
till  about  five  o'clock.  I  said  you'd  probably 
wait  till  after  dinner,  for  I  imagine  a  Society 
man  in  London  knows  he  looks  well  in 
evening  clothes." 

"  Miss  Winterbourn,  there  must  be  some 
mistake.  No  one  knew  I  was  coming  to 
Grosvenor  Square  except  myself — that  is," 
stammered    the    hopelessly   truthful    young 

man,   "  no  one — except — except "    And 

here  he  halted,  but  the  girl  finished  the 
sentence  for  him. 

"Except  your  lawyer — your  legal  adviser, 
I  think  you  called  him." 

"  Yes,  my  solicitor." 

"  Ah,  solicitor  !  That's  the  word.  Well, 
why  didn't  you  send  him  to  solicit  for  you, 
as  John  Alden  did  for  Captain  Miles  Stan- 
dish.  It's  a  solicitor's  business  to  solicit, 
isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Really,  Miss  Winterbourn,  I  don't  know 
what  you're  talking  about.  I  have  not  the 
honour  of  the  acquaintance  of  the  Captain 
you  refer  to,  nor  do  I  know  Mr. — Mr.  What's- 
liis-name  Alden." 

"But  don't  you  know  that  your  solicitor 
and  Miss  Braddock's  solicitor  have  put  their 
legal  heads  together  in  conference,  quite 
agreeing,  in  that  absurd  English  way  of 
theirs,  that  the  impoverished  nobleman  is  to 
marry  the  wild,  untamed  heiress  from  the 
West  ?  " 

"  Good  Heavens  ! "  cried  the  startled  Earl 
of  Dunfor.  "  You  mean  to  say  that  these  two 
solicitors  have  dared " 

"  Well,  our  solicitor  dared,  and  you  ought 
to  have  seen  the  way  my  dear  friend.  Miss 
Jane  Braddock,  carried  on  !  Why,  you'd 
think,  to  hear  her  talk,  that  no  rich  American 
woman  had  ever  married  a  poor  but  proud 
English  lord  since  the  world  began  ;  but  I 
can  tell  you  that  Miss  Braddock  has  risen  to 
the  occasion.  When  you  fling  yourself  upon 
your  knees — I  know  Miss  Braddock  will  let 
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me  stop  if  I  can  get  your  permission — you'll 
then  learn  for  the  first  time  the  capability  of 
the  English  language.  I  really  am  sorry  for 
yon,  now  that  I  see  you  aren't  half  bad, 
as  you  say  over  here,  so  let  me  ring  for 
another  hansom,  and  meanwhile  I  my- 
self will  sing  your  praises  to  the  angry 
woman." 

"  Well,  that's  very  good  of  you,  Miss 
Winterbourn,  and  you  may  begin  the  song 
by  stating  that  I  have  not  the  slightest 
intention  of  marrying  Miss  Braddock,  even 
if  she  owned  the  mines  of  Golconda  as  well 
as  the  estates  of  Dunfor." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  pretend  that  you  did 
not  come  here  to-day  to  propose  to  her  ?  " 

"Now,  I  say,"  hedged  his  lordship, 
"  you  know  you're  just  chaffing  me,  and  also 
you  are  quite  well  aware  that  I  came  to  pay 
a  friendly  and  not  a  declamatory  call  upon 
Aunt  Jane,  who  is  by  way  of  being  a  relative  of 
mine,  seemingly  as  objectionable  as  my  uncle, 
the  late  Earl.  No,  Miss  Winterbourn,  I'm 
going  over  to  Canada.  You  wouldn't  mind 
if  I  went  on  the  same  steamer  that  carried 
you?" 

"  Mind  ?  I  should  be  delighted,  of  course  ; 
but  I  am  going  by  way  of  Quebec  and 
Montreal." 

The  girl  had  risen  to  her  feet,  as  if  to 
dismiss  him. 

"  That  would  suit  me  down  to  the  ground," 
said  his  lordship.  *'  I  went  over  to  New 
York  once  in  August.  Beastly  place  and 
beastly  hot  1  I'd  like  to  go  by  Montreal 
this  time." 

He  held  out  his  hand  to  her.  She  took  it, 
smiling  at  him,  and  somehow  he  didn't  seem 
to  know  when  to  let  go  ;  but  to  equalise  that 
situation,  she  showed  no  heedless  impatience 
in  withdrawing  her  hand,  and  thus  the  catas- 
trophe fell  upon  them. 


The  door  burst  open  as  if  impelled  by 
some  explosive,  and  there  entered  a  tall, 
gaunt,  mannish  woman,  with  a  grim,  hard, 
domineering  face  framed  in  iron-grey  hair. 
She  turned  in  cold  fury  to  the  obsequious 
footman. 

"  Did  not  I  command  you  to  tell  the  Earl 
of  Dunfor  I  was  not  at  home  if  he  called, 
and  you  knew  I  went  away  solely  becanse  I 
wished  this  announcement  to  be  the  truth 
and  not  a  lie  ?  " 

"  Yes,  madam  ;  I  told  his  lordship  so." 

"It  is  all  my  fault,  Aunt  Jane,"  cried 
Hilda.  "  You  know  I  wished  to  see  Lord 
Dunfor,  so  I  gave  orders  he  was  to  be  shown 
in  here,  for  it  was  also  the  truth  that  I  was 
at  home." 

"  Oh,  I  knew  how  it  would  be,  Hilda  !  " 
cried  the  angry  woman.  "  I  told  you  that 
you  yourself  would  spoil  the  plan.  Here  this 
profligate  spends  an  hour  in  your  company, 
and  I  find  you  standing  there  holding  each 
other's  hands  ! " 

The  young  lady  withdrew  her  hand  with 
promptitude. 

"  I  knew  what  this  scapegrace  would  do. 
With  all  the  detective  force  in  I^ondon  at 
his  disposal,  how  long  w^ould  it  take  him 
to  find  out  that  you  were  the  heiress,  and 
not  I  ?  Haven't  you  read  those  Sherlock 
Holmes  books  ?  Nothing  can  be  concealed 
from  a  London  rake  in  this  shameful  city. 
Oh,  Hilda,  Hilda,  we  were  getting  on  so 
nicely,"  cried  Miss  Braddock,  "  and  now  you 
have  spoiled  it  all !  " 

His  lordship  made  a  stammering  attempt 
to  speak,  but,  failing,  reached  forward  and 
again  took  the  girl's  hand,  which  she,  with  a 
smile,  did  not  withhold. 

"  Do  you  know,  Aunt  Jane,"  murmured 
his  lordship,  clinging  to  the  hand,  "  I  don't 
think  she  has." 


A    FANCY. 


1    ITTLE  sheep  upon  the  hillside,  I  have  watched  you  every  day 
Running  up  and  down  together  like  the  baby  clouds  at  play. 
Mother  says  the  cosy  blankets  under  which  I  go  to  sleep 
Are  a  present  for  a  good  girl  from  a  lot  of  little  sheep; 
And  she  says  you  are  not  really  striped  with  pink  and  striped  with  blue, 
But  the  stripes  are  on  my  blankets,  so  I'm  sure  they  grow  on  you. 

ARCHIBALD  SULLIVAN. 
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A   COUNTRY    HOLIDAY. 


By    DOROTHEA    BARRETT. 


JELL,  you  and  Mac- 
kenzie can  do  as 
you  like,"  an- 
nounces Theodora 
decidedly  ;  "  /  stay 
here." 

''  I  can  be  happy 

here,"  says  Leonora 

looking     critically 

round :  ''what  about 

yoii,  Mackeuzie  ?  " 

Mackenzie,  who  has  flung  himself  down 

under  the  table,  with  his  tail   outside   for 

coolness,  gives  a  short,  sharp  shriek. 

"There,"  says  Euphemia  reproachfully, 
"you've  trodden  on  his  tail  again." 

"Well,  I  can't  help  it,"  says  Theodora 
peevishly.  "  It's  his  own  fault ;  he  shouldn't 
leave  it  about  like  that."  She  returns, 
however,  remorsefully,  to  the  place  where 
Mackenzie  is  moodily  licking  the  sore  spot 
on  his  tail,  and,  hugging  him,  says  tenderly 
but  irritably  :  "  You  know  it's  your  own 
fault,  Mackenzie  darling.  You  have  got 
such  a  long  tail,  and  you  are  so  careless 
with  it." 

"  Shouldn't  have  such  big,  clumsy  feet, 
should  she,  Macky  ?  "  says  Euphemia. 

"Will  he  stay  in  a  beautiful  farmhouse, 
and  have  a  lovely  garden  all  to  himself,  eh  ? 
Shall  w^e  stay,  Mackenzie  ?  " 

Mackenzie  barks  and  thumps  the  floor 
twice  with  his  tail,  signifying  "  Yes."  It  is 
cool  and  shady  under  the  table,  and  he 
remembers  that  it  was  hot  and  dusty  coming 
along  behind  the  carriage,  and  that  he  ran 
the  last  part  of  the  way  with  his  tongue 
hanging  out. 

So  it  is  settled,  and  they  stay. 
For  two  whole  days  they  —  Euphemia, 
Leonora,  Theodora,  and  Mackenzie,  the  dog 
— have  been  hunting  the  neighbourhood  for 
rooms  in  which  to  spend  a  peaceful  summer 
month.  On  and  on  they  have  driven,  with 
Mackenzie  padding  softly  in  the  dust  behind 
the  carriage. 

They  have  been  directed  and  misdirected 
to  houses  many  of  which  are  impossible. 
Those  which  look  attractive  let  no  rooms  at 
all.  For  instance,  they  are  kindly  assured 
by  the  woman  at  the  corner  of  the  lane,  by 


the  clover  field,  that  for  certain  they  will 
get  exactly  what  they  require  at  Mrs.  George 
Barnard's  over  the  moor.  Arrived  at  the 
farm,  they  see  an  old  man,  with  his  back  to 
them,  milking  cows.  They  pick  their  way 
between  cow^s,  pigs,  and  ducks,  and  after 
they  have  shouted  many  times  to  him,  he 
turns  at  last,  and  Theodora  asks  him,  with 
her  best  smile — 

"  Is  this  Mrs.  George  Barnard's  farm  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  says,  "it  is." 

"  She  lets  room,  does  she  not  ?  " 

"  No,  she  don't." 

"  Are  you  sure  ?  "  asks  Leonora  blankly. 

"  Quite  sure,''  emphatically.  "  /  am  Mr. 
George  Barnard,  and  there  ain't  no  room- 
letting  here." 

"  But  we  were  told  Mrs.  George  Barnard 
did  let  rooms." 

"Well,  you  was  told  wrong,"  says  Mr. 
George  Barnard  grimly.  "  She  don't."  And 
returns  to  his  cows. 

"  Can't  understand  it,"  says  Theodora 
disgustedly,  climbing  wearily  back  into  the 
carriage  again.  "  That  woman  at  the  corner 
distinctly  said  she  did." 

"  Her  idea  of  a  joke,  I  should  think,"  says 
Euphemia  in  a  depressed  voice. 

They  have  hired  a  carriage  from  the  inn 
where  they  have  been  staying,  and  their 
kindly  old  driver  takes  a  paternal  interest  in 
getting  them  happily  settled.  "  P'raps  she 
does  let  'em.  Missy,"  he  now  volunteers, 
"and  p'raps  he  thinks  he  won't  get  his 
comforts  so  well  if  she  do  ;  thinks  she  won't 
'ave  time  to  'tend  to  '*m." 

"  Well,"  says  Euphemia,  "  we  must  get  in 
somewhere.  Shall  I  ask  this  old  man  as  we 
pass  ?  Do  you  think  he  will  have  heard  of 
any  ?  " 

"  /shouldn't,"  answers  Theodora  gloomily  : 
"  he  looks  to  me  as  if  he  had  never  heard  of 
anything  in  his  life." 

"  Wot  say  ?  "  says  the  old  man  stupidly, 
on  being  asked. 

"  Do  you  know  if  there  are  any  rooms  to 
let  at  the  Nook  Farm  ?  " 

"Noa." 

"  Do  you  know  if  they  let  rooms  there  ? " 

"  Noa." 

"  Do  you  know  where  the  Nook  Farm  is  ?  " 
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'  still  watching  them,  smiling  all 
the  time." 


^ 
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"Noa,  I  don't." 

"Do  you  know  of  any  farm  anywhere,  or 
any  rooms  ?  "  asks  Theodora  rather  sharply. 

"JSFoa,  I  don't." 

"  Oh,  come  on,"  mutters  Leonora  under 
her  breath,  and  they  drive  on,  leaving  the 
old  man  staring  amiably  after  them  ;  Theo- 
dora, looking  back  at  the  turn  of  the  road, 
sees  him  still  watching  them,  smiling  all  the 
time. 


"Thinks  he's  been  a  success,  evidently," 
she  says.  "  I  expect  he'll  go  home  and  tell 
his  folk  all  about  it :  '  Three  young  women 
they  wus,  asks  me  they  did,  if  I  knowed  if 
they  let  rooms  at  the  Nook  Farm.  **  No,"  I 
says,  "  I  don't,"  just  like  that  I  says  it.  Did 
I  know  where  the  Nook  Farm  was,  they  says. 
"  No,  I  don't,"  I  says.  Did  I  know  of  any 
rooms  anywhere,  they  says,  just  like  that 
they  says  it,  as  free  as  free.     Freer  young 
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women  you  never  see.  "  Noa,  I  don't,"  I 
says.  Looking  for  lodgings  they  wus,  you 
may  depend,  'cos  one  of  'em  says  to  me,  she 
says,  "  Do  you  know  of  any  rooms  any- 
where ?  "  she  says— ah,  lodgings  they  wus 
lookin'  for,  you  may  depend.'  " 

When  at  last  the  weary  party  comes  in 
sight  of  Old  Yard  Farm,  Leonora  gives  a 
cry  of  delight. 

"  Oh,  looh^  Euphemia  !  "  she  says.  "  Isn't 
it  uveet  ?  " 

"  Looks  almost  too  good  for  the  likes  of 
us,  missy,"  says  the  old  driver,  shaking  his 
head  dubiously. 

The  farmhouse  is  a  pretty,  old-fashioned 
building  with  a  rose-covered  porch.  There 
is  a  little  front  garden,  in  which  blow  pansies, 
carnations  red  and  white,  sweet  williams, 
forget-me-nots  and  stocks.  The  air  is  full 
of  honeysuckle  and  the  sweetness  of  hay, 
and  there  are  big  pine  trees  near  by,  smelling 
aromatic  sweet.  Hedges  of  wild  roses  border 
the  opposite  fields,  swallows  are  circling 
round  and  round  the  house,  and  on  the  rail 
in  front  a  particularly  smart  robin,  with 
particularly  neat  legs,  is  elegantly  perching. 

Outside  the  farm  are  cows,  ducks,  rabbits, 
hens,  horses,  and  little  foals.  Inside  are  Mr., 
Mrs.,  and  Miss  Baker,  a  grey  parrot,  a  fat 
spaniel  puppy,  and  four  cats,  two  with  tails 
and  two  without,  who  sit  on  four  mats  out- 
side the  "  parlour  "  door.  And  here,  at  last, 
the  travellers  find  a  welcome. 

"  Isn't  it  all  lovely  ? "  says  Leonora 
enthusiastically.  "  Oh,  Theodora,  shan't  we 
be  happy  here  ?  " 

"  I  hope  we  shall — after  we  have  had  some 
tea,"  replies  Theodora  grumpily. 

The  search  for  rooms  has  been  a  long  and 
exhausting  one,  and  Theodora  is  hot  and 
tired,  and,  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon 
it,  Theodora  is  cross. 

Here  Miss  Baker,  in  a  smart,  pink-print 
gown,  enters,  bringing  the  tea  :  home-made 
jam,  yellow  cream,  home-made  bread,  and 
excellent  tea. 

After  tea  they  hire  Henrietta  for  two 
hours  and  go  for  a  drive.  Henrietta  is  a 
stout,  grey  pony,  with  a  pink  face,  like  a  pig's, 
and  drive  is  the  only  word  that  describes 
what  you  do  when  you  sit  behind  Henrietta. 

You  drive  her  with  whip,  you  drive  her 
with  chirps  and  encouraging  words,  but  you 
never  succeed  in  inspiring  her  or  making 
her  put  any  heart  into  her  work. 

With  drooping  head  and  dejected  ears 
Henrietta  crawls  wearily  along.  She  knows 
the  country,  and  instinct  warns  her  of  the 
approach  of  the  least  little  incline  or  small 


hill.  When  she  meets  another  vehicle  she 
stops  dead,  and  when  you  whip  her  she  only 
flicks  her  tail  and  hurries  not  at  all. 

"  Think  one  of  us  had  better  get  out  and 
drag  her  by  the  head  ? "  asks  Theodora. 

"  Wish  I  could  find  out  where  I  could  hit 
her  that  she  would  feel  it,"  says  Leonora 
meditatively.  "  She  must  be  vulnerable 
somewhere,  if  I  could  only  find  out  where." 

Here  Theodora,  who  is  always  morbidly 
over-careful  of  horses,  says  hurriedly  ;  "  Oh, 
do  let  her  alone  ;  let  her  go  her  own  way  ; 
it's  no  use  worrying  the  ,poor  thing,  she 
evidently  can't  go  any  quicker.'^ 

"Oh,  very  well,"  says  Leonora,  "if  you 
can  drive  so  much  better  than  I  can,  do. 
If  you  think  I'm  such  a  brute,  I  won't 
touch  her  again." 

So  saying,  she  flings  herself  back  in  the 
little  pony-chaise,  and  Henrietta,  taking 
advantage  of  the  small  quarrel,  drops  peace- 
fully into  a  walk,  and  wanders  along  the 
road  munching  trifles  of  grass  and  clover 
wdiere  she  can.  After  nearly  an  hour  of 
pottering  hke  this,  Henrietta  suddenly 
realises  that  she  is  within  a  mile  of  her 
stable,  and  absolutely  scuds  home. 

"  There,  I  told  you  so,"  says  Leonora 
angrily.  "She  can  go  all  right  when  she 
likes  ;  it's  nothing  but  sheer  laziness,  tire- 
some, pink-nosed  little  wretch  !  " 

"  The  pony  doesn't  go  very  fast,"  she  says 
to  Henrietta's  owner,  who  is  standing  at  the 
door  of  the  farmhouse  waiting  to  take 
Henrietta  back  to  her  well-earned  rest. 

"  Not  fast  ?  "  he  queries  in  astonishment. 
"  Henrietta  not  fast  I  P'raps,  miss,"  with  a 
pitying  smile,  "  you  don't  quite  understand 
how  to  drive  her.  I  wouldn't  wish  for  a 
faster  pony  than  that  myself.  Why,  look 
at  her,  miss,  never  turned  a  hair  all  the 
way." 

"No,  I  don't  see  how  she  could  at  that 
pace,"  mutters  Euphemia. 

"  'Ad  an  offer  to  buy  her  only  last  week," 
continues  the  man,  "  but  I  wouldn't  part 
from  'er  not  for  anything.  Ah,  I  should 
find  it  difficult  to  replace  '^r." 

"  Very,  I  should  think,"  says  Leonora. 

"  A  most  uncommon  pony,  that,  miss." 

"  She  is,  indeed,"  says  Theodora,  turning 
to  give  a  final  glance  to  where  Henrietta  is 
standing,  meek,  with  drooping  head,  heaving 
sides,  and  patient  air  of  martyrdom.  "  Most 
uncommon." 

The  puppy  is  of  a  light-hearted,  irre- 
sponsible disposition.  He  occupies  his  time 
chiefly  in  rearranging  the  light  furniture. 
Such  small  articles  as  are  portable — mats, 
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rugs,  and  the  like— he  drags  about  from 
room  to  room,  and  leaves  hanging  on  the 
stairs,  where  thej  form  excellent  traps  for 
catching  the  feet  in.  He  will  laboriously 
drag  a  large  and  heavy  red  rug  from  the 
parlour  out  across  the  hall,  and  then,  weary- 
ing suddenly  of  it,  will  leave  it  and  hurry 
out  to  dig  in  the  garden. 

On  the  staircase  he  makes  collections 
of  trifles  such  as  veils,  boots,  brushes,  and 
so  on,  and  when  rather  roughly  bereft  of 
these,  he  will  lie  flat  on  the  lowest  stair, 
gnawing  the  carpet. 

When  flicked  at  by  Mrs.  Baker's  apron,  he 
gives  a  yelp  and,  scurrying  out,  hurls  him- 
self on  the  carnation  bed.  The  yelp  is 
taken  up  and  imitated  by  the  grey  parrot, 
who  goes  on  yelping  and  howling  till  the 
house  rings  with  the  cries,  and  anyone 
passing  would  imagine  the  puppy  was  being 
killed. 

"  Reg'lar  little  Turk,  /call  'im,  miss,"  says 
cheery  Mrs.  Baker.  "  And  as  to  that  parrot, 
well,  there !  many's  the  time  when  Mr. 
Baker  'ave  been  out  in  the  fields,  that  there 
parrot  'as  called  me  :  '  Mary,  Mary — Mary 
my  gal,  where  are  yer  ? '  and  I've  come 
running,  thinking  he  wanted  somethink. 
Well,  there,  you  can't  'elp  but  laugh  !  " 

The  girls  interview  the  parrot,  which 
suddenly  becomes  dumb,  until  Theodora  says 
contemptuously :  "  Bah  !  you  can't  talk." 

The  parrot  looks  at  her  with  her  head  on 
one  side,  and  says  in  a  deep,  chuckling  sort 
of  voice  :  "  Wot  yer  say  ?  " 

Tlie  three  wander  round  the  farm,  followed 
by  Mackenzie,  who  for  the  moment  is 
aggrieved  and  depressed — he  has  unearthed 
out  of  the  fields  a  bone,  a  good  bone,  a 
bone  any  dog  would  have  liked,  and  been 
deprived  of  it  hurriedly  by  Euphemia,  who 
has  also  called  him  a  horrid  thing.  The 
rabbits  are  just  having  their  dinner. 
Apparently  in  the  hutch  it  is  correct  to  put 
your  front  paws  on  the  edge  of  the  trough 
when  feeding.  Indeed,  where  there  are  a 
lot  of  you,  it  is  highly  necessary,  or  you 
may  get  no  dinner.  A  better  and  a  surer  way 
is  to  be  the  first,  and  to  get  into  the  trough. 
Only  this  needs  care  and  discretion,  as  it 
may  tip  over,  when  you  will  not  only  get 
a  rather  severe  blow  on  the  nose,  but  will 
lose  your  dinner,  a  misfortune  which,  whilst 
they  watch,  happens  to  the  black  rabbit, 
who  is  left  scurrying  round  and  round  his 
hutch  helpless  and  food  less,  with  his  meal 
beneath  the  over-turned  trough. 

The  chimes  are  playing  "  Home,  sweet 
Home"   listlessly,   as  if   the   evening  w^ere 


really  too  warm  for  much  exertion.  The 
hen  with  the  large  family  of  growing  yellow 
chickens  is,  as  usual,  where  she  ought  never 
to  be,  but  always  is,  gardening  in  the  front 
bed  of  stocks. 

The  cows  are  being  gently  driven  home 
in  the  warm  twilight. 

"  Come  up,  Polly,  come  up  !  oh,  come  up  !  " 
says  the  man  attending  them,  in  a  tone  of 
exasperation.  Polly  is  the  black  cow,  and 
certainly  she  is  the  slowest  of  walkers.  She 
moons  along,  stopping  every  now  and  again 
as  if  to  think  something  out.  Then  she 
shakes  her  head  free  of  the  flies,  as  if  she 
hadn't  got  the  answer  to  it  after  all,  and 
moons  along  again,  swishing  her  tail  gently. 
A  black  tail  with  a  white  tassel  at  the  end  of  it. 

The  hay  is  late,  and  already  the  fields  of 
wheat  and  barley  are  ripening  into  gold,  the 
green  oats  here  and  there  are  stirred  by  a 
deep  ripple  that  waves  across  them  like  a 
shadow  and  is  gone. 

In  peace  and  stillness,  in  mellow  warmth, 
fragrant  with  evening  scents,  the  three 
wander  along  the  quiet  road.  By  the  side 
of  the  grass  Leonora  discovers  a  tiny  green 
electric  light.  "  A  glow-worm  !  "  she  cries 
delightedly.  She  picks  him  up  on  a  green 
leaf,  to  carry  him  home  and  place  him  in 
the  front  garden. 

"  Friendless  and  lonely  and  sadly  I  roam, 

Far  from  my  country,  my  family  and  my  'ome." 

chants  Theodora  cheerfully  over  him. 

He  amiably  lights  himself  up  for  their 
benefit  for  three  nights  following,  but  on 
the  fourth  he  goes  out.  Whether  Mackenzie, 
in  his  excited  caperings,  steps  upon  him,  or 
whether  in  the  nature  of  things  he  would 
go  out  after  three  days,  or  whether  he  has 
merely  roamed  away,  who  can  say  ?  But 
there  he  was,  and  there  he  isn't,  when  they 
look  for  his  vivid  little  lamp  on  the  fourth 
evening. 

All  sorts  of  living  things  they  meet,  baby 
bunnies  straying  adventurously  far  from 
their  families,  large  fat  beetles,  wandering 
frogs.  In  the  still  evening  the  swallows  are 
still  circling  round  and  round,  a  sleepy 
blackbird  calls  from  the  hedge,  the  trees 
rustle  softly,  with  just  a  little  swishing, 
murmuring  sound. 

A  little  later,  the  farm  settles  into  peace 
and  stillness.  Cows,  pigs,  Henrietta,  ducks, 
and  puppy,  all  have  retired  to  rest ;  the  day 
of  heat  and  toil  is  over,  and  until  dawn  the 
next  day  there  will  be  no  sound  to  break 
the  stillness,  except  a  dog  barking  far  off 
down  the  village,  or  a  sleepy,  crooning  sort 
of  chuckle  that  comes  from  the  hen-roost. 
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ROM  the  cold  spring 
lakes  and  sombre 
deeps  of  spruce 
forest,  over  which 
the  bald  granite 
peak  of  Old  Sauga- 
mauk  kept  endless 
guard,  came  reports 
of  a  moose  of  more 
than  royal  stature, 
whose  antlers 
beggared  all  records  for  symmetry  and 
spread.  From  a  home-coming  lumber- 
cruiser  here,  a  w^andering  Indian  there,  the 
w^ord  came  straggling  in,  till  the  Settlements 
about  the  lower  reaches  of  the  river  began  to 
believe  there  might  be  some  truth  behind  the 
wild  tales.  Then — for  it  was  autumn,  the 
season  of  gold  and  crimson  falling  leaves,  and 
battles  on  the  lake-shores  under  the  white  full 
moon  — there  followed  stories  of  other  moose 
seen  fleeing  in  terror,  with  torn  flanks  and 
bleeding  shoulders  ;  and  it  was  realised  that 
the  prowess  of  the  great  moose  bull  was  worthy 
of  his  stature  and  his  adornment.  Apparently 
he  was  driving  all  the  other  bulls  off  the 
Saugamauk  ranges. 

By  this  time  the  matter  became  of  interest 
to  the  guides.  The  stories  came  in  from 
different  quarters,  so  it  was  hard  to  guess 
just  where  the  gigantic  stranger  was  most 
likely  to  be  found.  To  north  and  north-east 
of  tiie  mountain  went  the  two  Armstrongs, 
seeking  the  stranger's  trail ;  while  to  south 
and  south-eastward  explored  the  Crimmins 
boys.  If  real,  the  giant  bull  had  to  be 
located  ;  if  a  myth,  he  had  to  be  exploded 
before  raising  impossible  hopes  in  the  hearts 
of  visiting  sportsmen. 

Then  suddenly  arrived  corroboration  of  all 
the  stories.  It  came  from  Charley  Crimmins. 
He  was  able  to  testify  with  conviction  that  the 
giant  bull  was  no  figment  of  Indian's  imagi- 
nation or  lumberman's  inventive  humour. 
For  it  w^as  he  whose  search  had  been 
successful. 

In  fact,  lie  might  have  been  content  to 
have  it  just  a  shade  less  overwhelmingly 
successful.  That  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an 
embarrassment  of  success  was  borne  in  upon 
him  w^hen  he  found  himself  jumping  madly 
for  the  nearest  tree,  with  a  moose  that  seemed 


to  have  the  size  of  an  elephant  crashing 
through  the  thickets  close  behind  him.  He 
reached  the  tree  just  in  time  to  swing  well 
up  among  the  branches.  Then  the  tree 
quivered  as  the  furious  animal  flung  his 
bulk  against  it.  Crimmins  had  lost  his  rifle 
in  the  flight.  He  could  do  nothing  but  sit 
^ihivering  on  his  branch,  making  remarks  so 
uncomplimentary  that  the  great  bull,  if  he 
could  have  appreciated  them,  would  probably 
have  estabhshed  himself  under  that  tree  till 
vengeance  was  accompMshed.  But  not 
knowing  that  he  had  been  insulted,  he 
presently  grew  tired  of  snorting  at  his  cap- 
tive and  wandered  off  through  the  woods  in 
search  of  more  exciting  occupation.  Then, 
indignant  beyond  words,  Charley  descended 
from  his  retreat,  and  took  his  authoritative 
report  in  to  the  Settlements. 

At  first  it  was  thought  that  there  would 
be  great  hunting  around  Old  Saugamauk, 
till  those  tremendous  antlers  should  fall  a 
prize  to  some  huntsman  not  only  lucky  but 
rich.  For  no  one  who  could  not  pay  right 
handsomely  for  the  chance  might  hope  to  be 
guided  to  the  range  where  such  an  unequalled 
trophy  was  to  be  won.  But  when  the  matter, 
in  all  its  authenticated  details,  came  to  the 
ears  of  Uncle  Adam,  dean  of  the  guides  of 
that  region,  he  said  "  No  "  with  an  emphasis 
that  left  no  room  for  argument.  There 
should  be  no  hunting  around  the  slopes  of 
Saugamauk  for  several  seasons.  If  the  great 
bull  was  the  terror  they  made  him  out  to  be, 
then  he  had  driven  all  the  other  bulls  from 
his  range,  and  there  was  nothing  to  be 
hunted  but  his  royal  self.  "  Well,"  decreed 
the  far-seeing  old  guide,  "  we'll  let  him  be 
for  a  bit,  till  his  youngsters  begin  to  grow 
up  like  him.  Then  there'll  be  no  heads  in 
all  the  rest  of  New  Brunswick  like  them  that 
comes  from  Old  Saugamauk."  This  decree 
w^as  accepted,  the  New  Brunswick  guides 
being  among  those  who  are  wise  enough  to 
cherish  the  golden-egged  goose. 

In  the  course  of  that  season  the  giant 
moose  was  seen  several  times  by  guides  and 
woodsmen — but  usually  from  a  distance,  as 
the  inconsiderate  impetuosity  of  his  temper 
was  not  favourable  to  close  or  calm  observa- 
tion. The  only  people  who  really  knew 
him  were  those  who,  like  Charley  Crimmins, 
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had  looked  down  upon  his  grunting  wrath 
from  the  branches  of  a  substantial  tree. 

Upon  certain  important  details,  however, 
all  observers  agreed.  The  stranger  (for  it 
was  held  that,  driven  bj  some  southward 
wandering  instinct,  he  had  come  down  from 
the  wild  solitudes  of  the  Gaspe  Peninsula) 
was  reckoned  to  be  a  good  eight  inches 
taller  at  the  shoulders  than  any  other  moose 
of  New  Brunswick  record,  and  several 
hundredweight  heavier.  His  antlers,  whose 
symmetry  and  palmation  seemed  perfect, 
were  estimated  to  have  a  spread  of  sixty 
inches  at  least.  That  was  the  conservative 
estimate  of  Uncle  Adam,  who  had  made  his 
observations  with  remarkable  composure 
fronl  a  tree  somewhat  less  lofty  and  sturdy 
than  he  would  have  chosen  had  he  had  time 
for  choice. 

In  colour  the  giant  was  so  dark  that  his 
back  and  flanks  looked  black  except  in  the 
strongest  sunlight.  His  mighty  head,  with 
long,  deeply  overhanging  muzzle,  was  of  a 
rich  brown  ;  while  the  under  parts  of  his 
body,  and  the  inner  surfaces  of  his  long, 
straight  legs,  were  of  a  rusty  fawn  colour. 
His  "bell" — as  the  long,  shaggy  appendix 
that  hangs  from  the  neck  of  a  bull  moose,  a 
little  below  the  throat,  is  called — was  of 
unusual  development,  and  the  coarse  hair 
adorning  it  peculiarly  glossy.  To  bring 
down  such  a  magnificent  prize,  and  to  carry 
off  such  a  trophy  as  that  unmatched  head 
and  antlers,  the  greatest  sportsmen  of 
America  would  have  begrudged  no  effort  or 
expense.  But  though  the  fame  of  the 
wonderful  animal  was  cunningly  allowed  to 
spread  to  the  ears  of  all  sportsmen,  its  habitat 
seemed  miraculonsly  elusive.  It  was  heard 
of  on  the  Upsalquitch,  the  Nipisiguit,  the 
Dungarvan,  the  Little  SouVest,  but  never, 
by  some  strange  chance,  in  the  country 
around  Old  Saugamauk.  Visiting  sports- 
men hunted,  spent  money,  dreamed  dreams, 
followed  great  trails  and  brought  down 
splendid  heads,  all  over  the  Province  ;  but 
no  stranger  with  a  rifle  was  allowed  to  see 
the  proud  antlers  of  the  monarch  of  Sauga- 
mauk. 

The  right  of  the  splendid  moose  to  be 
called  the  Monarch  of  Saugamauk  was  settled 
beyond  all  question  one  moonlight  night 
when  the  surly  old  bear  w^io  lived  in  a 
crevasse  far  up  under  the  stony  crest  of  the 
mountain  cauiedown  and  attempted  to  dispute 
it.  The  wild  kindreds,  as  a  rule,  are  most 
averse  to  unnecessary  quarrels.  Unless  their 
food  or  their  mates  are  at  stake,  they  will 
fight  only  under  extreme  provocation,  or 


when  driven  to  bay.  They  are  not  ashamed 
to  run  away,  rather  than  press  matters  too  far 
and  towards  a  doubtful  issue.  A  bull  moose 
and  a  bear  are  apt  to  giYQ  each  other  a  wide 
berth,  respecting  each  other's  prowess.  But 
there  are  exceptions  to  all  rules,  especially 
where  bears,  the  most  individual  of  our  wild 
cousins,  are  concerned.  And  this  bear  was 
in  a  particularly  savage  mood.  Just  in  the 
mating  season,  he  had  lost  his  mate,  who 
had  been  shot  by  an  Indian.  The  old  bear 
did  not  know  what  had  happened  to  her,  but 
he  was  ready  to  avenge  her  upon  anyone  who 
might  cross  his  path. 

Unluckily  for  him,  it  was  the  great  moose 
who  crossed  his  path ;  and  the  luck  was  all 
Charley  Crimmins's,  who  chanced  to  be  the 
spectator  of  what  happened  there  beside  the 
moonlit  lake. 

Charley  was  on  his  way  over  to  the  head 
of  the  Nipisiguit,  when  it  occurred  to  him 
that  he  would  like  to  get  another  glimpse  of 
the  great  beast  who  had  so  ignominiously 
discomfited  him.  Peeling  a  sheet  of  bark 
from  the  nearest  white  birch,  he  twisted 
himself  a  "moose-call,"  then  climbed  into 
the  branches  of  a  willow  which  spread  out 
over  the  edge  of  the  shining  lake.  From 
this  concealment  he  began  to  utter  per- 
suasively the  long,  uncouth,  melancholy  call 
by  which  the  moose  cow  summons  her  mate. 

Sometimes  these  vast  northern  solitudes 
seem,  for  hours  together,  as  if  they  were 
empty  of  all  life.  It  is  as  if  a  wave  of 
distrust  had  passed  simultaneously  over  all 
the  creatures  of  the  wild.  At  other  times 
the  lightest  occasion  suffices  to  call  life  out 
of  the  stillness.  Crimmins  had  not  sounded 
more  than  twice  his  deceptive  call,  when  the 
bushes  behind  the  strip  of  beach  crackled 
sharply.  But  it  was  not  the  great  bull  that 
stepped  forth  into  the  moonlight.  It  was  a 
cow  moose.  She  came  out  with  no  effort 
at  concealment,  and  walked  up  and  down 
the  beach,  angrily  looking  for  her  imagined 
rival. 

When  the  uneasy  animal's  back  was  towards 
him,  Crimmins  called  again,  a  short,  soft  call. 
The  cow  jumped  around  as  if  she  had  been 
struck,  and  the  stiff  hair  along  her  neck  stood 
up  with  jealous  rage.  But  there  was  no 
rival  anywhere  in  sight,  and  she  stood  com- 
pletely mystified,  shaking  her  ungainly  head, 
peering  into  the  dark  undergrowth,  and 
snorting  tempestuously  as  if  challenging  the 
invisible  rival  to  appear.  Then  suddenly 
her  angry  ridge  of  hair  sank  down,  she 
seemed  to  shrink  together  upon  herself,  and 
with  a  convulsive  bound  she  sprang  away 
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from  the  dark  undergrowth,  landing  with  a 
splash  in  the  shallow  water  alongshore.  At 
the  same  instant  the  black  branches  were 
bnrst  apart,  and  a  huge  bear,  forepaws  up- 
raised and  jaws  wide  open,  launched  himself 
forth  into  the 
open. 

D  i  s  a  p  - 
pointed  at 
missing  his 
first  spring, 
the  bear 
rushed  furi- 
ously upon  his 
intended  vic- 
tim, but  the 
cow,  for  all 
her  apparent 
awkwardness, 
was  as  agile  as 
a  deer.  Barely 
eluding  his 
rush,  she  went 
shambling  up 
the  shore  at  a 
terrific  pace, 
plunged  into 
the  woods, 
and  vanished. 
The  bear 
checked  him- 
self at  the 
water's  edge, 
and  turned, 
holding  his 
nose  high  in 
the  air,  as  if 
disdaining  to 
acknowledge 
that  he  had 
been  foiled. 

Crimmins 
hesitatingly 
raised  his 
rifle.  Should 
he  bag  this 
bear,  or 
should  he 
wait  and 
sound  his  call 
again  a  little 
later,  in  the 
hope  of  yet 
summon!  ng 
the  great  bull  ?  As  he  hesitated,  and  the 
burly  black  shape  in  the  moonlight  also  stood 
hesitating,  the  thickets  rustled  and  parted 
almost  beneath  him,  and  the  mysterious  bull 
strode  forth,  with  his  head  held  high. 


"He  reached  the  tree  just  in  time  to  swing  well  up  among 
the  branches." 


He  had  come  in  answer  to  what  he  thought 
was  the  summons  of  his  mate  ;  but  when  he 
saw  the  bear,  his  rage  broke  all  bounds.  He 
doubtless  concluded  that  the  bear  had  driven 
his  mate  away.      With  a  bawling   roar   he 

thu  ndered 
down  upon 
the  intruder. 
The  bear, 
a  s  w  e  have 
seen,  was  in 
no  mood  to 
give  way.  His 
small  eyes 
glowed  sud- 
denly red  with 
vengeful  fury, 
as  he  wheeled 
and  gathered 
himself,  half 
crouching 
upon  his 
haunches,  to 
meet  the 
tremendous 
attack.  In 
this  attitude 
all  his  vast 
strength  was 
perfectly 
poised,  ready 
for  use  in  any 
direction. 
The  moose, 
had  he  been 
attacking  a 
rival  of  his 
own  kind, 
would  have 
charged  with 
antlers  down, 
but  against  all 
other  enemies 
the  weapons 
he  relied  upon 
were  his 
gigantic 
hoofs,  edged 
like  chisels. 
As  he  reached 
his  sullenly 
waiting 
antagonist  he 
reared  on  his 
hind-legs,  towering  like  a  black  rock  about 
to  fall  and  crush  whatever  was  in  its  path. 
Like  pile-drivers  his  forehoofs  struck  down- 
wards, one  closely  following  the  other. 
The   bear  swung    aside  as    lightly  as   a 
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weasel,  and  eluded,  but  only  by  a  hair's 
breadth,  that  destructive  stroke.  As  he 
wheeled  he  delivered  a  terrific,  swinging 
blow,  with  his  armed  forepaw,  upon  his 
assailant's  shoulder. 

The  blow  was  a  fair  one.  Any  ordinary 
moose  bull  would  have  gone  down  beneath 
it,  with  his  shoulder-joint  shattered  to 
splinters.  But  this  great  bull  merely  stag- 
gered and  stood  for  a  second  in  amazement. 
Then  he  whipped  about  and  darted  upon 
the  bear  with  a  sort  of  hoarse  scream,  his 
eyes  flashing  with  a  veritable  madness.  He 
neither  reared  to  strike,  nor  lowered  his 
antlers  to  gore,  but  seemed  intent  upon 
tearing  the  foe  with  his  teeth,  as  a  mad 
horse  might.  At  the  sight  of  such  resistless 
fury  Crimmins  involuntarily  tightened  his 
grip  on  his  branch  and  muttered  :   "  That 

ain't  no  moose  I     It's  a "    But  before  he 

could  finish  his  comparison,  astonishment 
stopped  him.  The  bear,  unable  with  all  his 
strength  and  weight  to  withstand  the  shock 
of  that  straight  and  incredibly  swift  charge, 
had  been  rolled  over  and  over  down  the 
gentle  slope  of  the  beach.  At  the  same 
moment  the  moose,  blinded  by  his  rage  and 
unable  to  check  himself,  had  tripped  over  a 
log  that  lay  hidden  in  the  bushes,  and  fallen 
headlong  on  his  nose. 

Utterly  cowed  by  the  overwhelming  com- 
pleteness of  this  overthrow,  the  bear  was  on 
his  feet  again  before  his  conqueror,  and 
scurrying  to  refuge  like  a  frightened  rat. 
He  made  for  the  nearest  tree,  and  that 
nearest  tree,  to  Crimmins's  dismay,  was 
Crimmins's.  The  startled  guide  swung  him- 
self hastily  to  a  higher  branch  which 
stretched  well  out  over  the  water. 

Before  the  great  bull  could  recover  his 
footing,  the  fugitive  had  gained  a  good 
start.  But  desperately  swift  though  he  was, 
the  doom  that  thundered  behind  him  was 
swifter,  and  caught  him  just  as  he  was 
scrambling  into  the  tree.  Those  implacable 
antlers  ploughed  his  hindquarters  remorse- 
lessly, till  he  squealed  with  pain  and  terror. 
His  convulsive  scrambling  raised  him,  the  next 
instant,  beyond  reach  of  that  punishment  ; 
but  immediately  the  great  bull  reared,  and 
struck  him  again  and  again  with  his  terrible 
hoofs,  almost  crushing  the  victim's  maimed 
haunches.  The  bear  bawled  again,  but 
maintained  his  clutch  of  desperation,  and 
finally  drew  himself  up  to  a  safe  height, 
where  he  crouched  on  a  branch,  whimpering 
pitifully,  while  the  victor  raged  below. 

At  this  moment  the  bear  caught  sight  of 
Crimmins    eyeing    him   steadily.      To    the 


cowed  beast  this  was  a  new  peril  menacing 
him.  With  a  frightened  glance  he  crawled 
out  on  another  branch,  as  far  as  it  could  be 
trusted  to  support  his  weight.  And  there 
he  clung,  huddled  and  shivering  Hke  a 
beaten  puppy,  looking  from  the  man  to  the 
moose,  fi'om  the  moose  to  the  man,  as  if  he 
feared  they  might  both  jump  at  him  to- 
gether. 

But  the  sympathies  of  Crimmins  were  now 
entirely  with  the  unfortunate  bear,  his  fellow 
prisoner,  and  he  looked  down  at  the  arrogant 
tyrant  below  with  a  sincere  desire  to  humble 
his  pride  with  a  rifle-bullet.  But  he  was  too 
far-seeing  a  guide  for  that.  He  contented 
himself  with  climbing  a  little  lower  till  he 
attracted  the  giant's  attention  to  himself, 
and  then  dropping  half  a  handful  of  tobacco, 
dry  and  powdery,  into  those  snorting  red 
nostrils. 

It  was  done  with  nice  precision,  just  as 
the  giant  drew  in  his  breath.  He  got  the 
fullest  benefit  of  the  pungent  dose  ;  and 
such  trivial  matters  as  bears  and  men  were 
instantly  forgotten  in  the  paroxysms  which 
seized  him.  His  roaring  sneezes  seemed  as 
if  they  would  rend  his  mighty  bulk  asunder. 
He  fairly  stood  upon  his  head,  burrowing 
his  muzzle  into  the  moist  leafage,  as  he 
strove  to  purge  the  exasperating  torment 
from  his  nostrils.  Crimmins  laughed  till  he 
nearly  fell  out  of  the  tree,  while  the  bear 
forgot  to  whimper  as  he  stared  in  terrified 
bewilderment.  At  last  the  moose  stuck  his 
muzzle  up  in  the  air  and  began  backing 
blindly  over  stones  and  bushes,  as  if  trying 
to  get  away  from  his  own  nose.  Plump  into 
four  or  five  feet  of  icy  water  he  backed. 
The  shock  seemed  to  give  him  an  idea.  He 
plunged  his  head  under,  and  fell  to  wallowing 
and  snorting  and  raising  such  a  prodigious 
disturbance  that  all  the  lake  shores  rang 
with  it.  Then  he  bounced  out  upon  the 
beach  again,  and  dashed  off  through  the 
woods  as  if  a  million  hornets  were  at  his 
ears. 

Weak  with  laughter,  Crimmins  climbed 
down  out  of  his  refuge,  waved  an  amiable 
farewell  to  the  stupefied  bear,  and  resumed 
the  trail  for  the  Nipisiguit. 

II. 

For  the  next  tv/o  years  the  fame  of  the 
great  moose  kept  growing,  adding  to  itself 
various  wonders  and  extravagances  till  it 
assumed  almost  the  dimensions  of  a  myth. 
Sportsmen  came  from  all  over  the  world  in 
the  hope  of  bagging  those  unparalleled 
antlers.     They  shot   moose,  caribou,   deer, 
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and  bear,  and  went  away  disappointed  only 
in  one  regard.  But  at  last  they  began  to 
swear  that  the  giant  was  a  mere  fiction  of 
the  New  Brunswick  guides,  designed  to  lure 
the  hunters.  The  guides,  therefore,  began 
to  think  it  was  time  to  make  good  and  show 
their  proofs.  Even  Uncle  Adam  was  coming 
around  to  this  view,  when  suddenly  word 
came  from  the  Crown  Land  Department  at 
Fredericton  that  the  renowned  moose  must 
not  be  allowed  to  fall  to  any  rifle.  A  special 
permit  had  been  issued  for  his  capture  and 
shipment  out  of  the  country,  that  he  might 
be  the  ornament  of  a  famous  Zoological  Park 
and  a  lively  proclamation  of  what  the  New 
Brunswick  forests  could  produce. 

The  idea  of  taking  the  King  of  Saugamauk 
alive  seemed  amusing  to  the  guides,  and  to 


midwinter  —  when  those  titantic  antlers 
should  loosen  at  their  roots,  and  fall  off  at 
the  touch  of  the  first  light  branch  that  might 
brush  against  them.  This,  the  wise  old 
woodsman  knew,  would  be  the  hour  of  the 
King's  least  arrogance.  Then,  too,  the 
northern  snows  would  be  lying  deep  and 
soft  and  encumbering,  over  all  the  upland 
slopes  whereon  the  moose  loved  to  browse. 

Along  towards  mid-February  word  came 
to  Uncle  Adam  that  the  Monarch  had 
"  yarded  up,"  as  the  phrase  goes,  on  the 
southerly  slope  of  Old  Saugamauk,  with 
three  cows  and  their  calves  of  the  previous 
spring  under  his  protection.  This  meant 
that,  when  the  snow  had  grown  too  deep 
to  permit  the  little  herd  to  roam  at  will,  he 
had  chosen  a  sheltered  area  where  the  birch. 


'  With  a  bawling  roar  he  thundered  down  upon  the  intruder." 


Crimmins  particularly.  But  Uncle  Adam, 
whose  colossal  frame  and  giant  strength 
seemed  to  put  him  peculiarly  in  sympathy 
with  the  great  moose  bull,  declared  that  it 
could  and  should  be  done,  for  he  would  do 
it.  Upon  this,  scepticism  vanished,  even 
from  the  smile  of  Charley  Crimmins,  who 
voiced  the  general  sentiment  when  he  said — 

"  Uncle  Adam  ain't  the  man  to  bite  off 
any  moi'e  than  he  can  chew  !  " 

But  Uncle  Adam  was  in  no  hurry.  He 
had  such  a  respect  for  his  adversary  that  he 
would  not  risk  losing  a  single  point  in  the 
approaching  contest.  He  waited  till  the 
mating  season  and  the  hunting  season  were 
long  past,  and  the  great  bull's  pride  and 
temper  somewhat  cooled.  He  waited,  more- 
over, for   the   day  to  come — along   towards 


poplar,  and  cherry,  his  favourite  forage,  were 
abundant,  and  there  had  trodden  out  a  maze 
of  deep  paths  which  led  to  all  the  choicest 
browsing,  and  centred  about  a  cluster  of 
ancient  firs  so  thick  as  to  afford  covert  from 
the  fiercest  storms.  The  news  was  what  the 
wise  old  woodsman  had  been  waiting  for. 
With  three  of  his  men,  a  pair  of  horses,  a 
logging-sled,  axes,  and  an  unlimited  supply 
of  rope,  he  went  to  capture  the  King. 

It  was  a  clear,  still  morning,  so  cold  that 
the  great  trees  snapped  sharply  under  the 
grip  of  the  bitter  frost.  The  men  went  on 
snowshoes,  leaving  the  teams  hitched  in  a 
thicket  on  the  edge  of  a  logging  road  some 
three  or  four  hundred  yards  from  the  "moose- 
yard."  The  sun  glittered  keenly  on  the  long 
white  alleys  which  led  this  way  and  that  at 
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random  through  the  forest.  The  snow,  un- 
disturbed and  accumulating  for  months,  was 
heaped  in  strange  shapes  over  hidden  bushes, 
stumps,  and  rocks.  The  tread  of  the  snow- 
shoes  made  a  furtive  crunching  sound  as  it 
rhythmically  broke  the  crisp  surface. 

Far  off  through  the  stillness  the  great 
moose,  lying  with  the  rest  of  the  herd  in 
their  shadowy  coyert,  caught  the  ominous 
sound.  He  lurched  to  his  feet  and  stood 
listening,  while  the  herd  w^atched  him 
anxiously,  awaiting  his  verdict  as  to  whether 
that  strange  sound  meant  peril  or  no. 

For  reasons  which  we  have  seen,  the  giant 
bull  knew^  little  of  man,  and  that  little  not 
of  a  nature  to  command  any  great  respect. 
Nevertheless,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  his 
blood  cool,  his  august  front  shorn  of  its 
ornament  and  defence,  he  was  seized  with 
an  incomprehensible  apprehension.  After 
all,  as  he  felt  vaguely,  there  was  an  unknown 
menace  about  man  ;  and  his  ear  told  him 
that  there  were  several  approaching.  A  few 
mouths  earlier  he  would  have  stamped  his 
huge  hoofs,  thrashed  the  bushes  with  his 
colossal  antlers,  and  stormed  forth  to 
chastise  the  intruders.  But  now,  he  sniffed 
the  sharp  air,  snorted  uneasily,  drooped  his 
big  ears,  and  led  a  rapid  but  dignified  retreat 
down  one  of  the  deep  alleys  of  his  maze. 

This  was  exactly  w^hat  Uncle  Adam  had 
looked  for.  His  object  was  to  force  the 
herd  out  of  the  maze  of  alleys,  wherein 
they  could  move  swiftly,  and  drive  them 
floundering  through  the  deep,  soft  snow, 
which  would  wear  them  out  before  they 
could  go  half  a  mile.  Spreading  his  men 
so  widely  that  they  commanded  all  trails 
by  which  the  fugitives  might  return,  he 
followed  up  the  flight  at  a  run.  And  he 
accompanied  the  pursuit  with  a  riot  of  shouts 
and  yells  and  laughter,  designed  to  shake 
his  quarry's  heart  with  the  fear  of  the 
unusual.  Wise  in  all  woodcraft,  Uncle 
Adam  knew  that  one  of  the  most  daunting 
of  all  sounds,  to  the  creatures  of  the  wild, 
was  that  of  human  laughter,  so  inexplicable 
and  seemingly  so  idle. 

At  other  times  the  great  bull  would  merely 
have  been  enraged  at  this  blatant  clamour  and 
taken  it  as  a  challenge.  But  now  he  retreated 
to  the  furthest  corner  of  his  maze.  From 
this  point  there  were  but  two  paths  of  return, 
and  along  both  the  uproar  was  closing  in 
upon  him.  Over  the  edge  of  the  snow — 
which  was  almost  breast  high  to  him,  and 
deep  enough  to  bury  the  calves  ;  hopelessly 
deep,  indeed,  for  any  of  the  herd  but  himself 
to  venture  through — he  gave  a  wistful  look 


towards  the  depths  of  the  cedar  swamps  in 
the  valley,  where  he  believed  he  could  baffle 
all  pursuers.  Then  his  courage — but  with- 
out his  autumnal  fighting  rage — came  back 
to  him.  His  herd  was  his  care.  He  crowded 
the  cows  and  calves  between  himself  and  the 
snow,  and  turned  to  face  his  pursuers  as  they 
came  running  and  shouting  through  the 
trees. 

When  Uncle  Adam  saw  that  the  King  was 
going  to  live  up  to  his  kingly  reputation 
and  fight  rather  than  be  driven  off  into  the 
deep  snow,  he  led  the  advance  more  cautiously 
till  his  forces  were  within  twenty-five  or 
thirty  paces  of  the  huddling  herd.  Here  he 
paused,  for  the  guardian  of  the  herd  was 
beginning  to  stamp  ominously  with  his  great, 
clacking  hoofs,  and  the  reddening  hght  in 
his  eyes  showed  that  he  might  charge  at  any 
instant. 

Pie  did  not  charge,  however,  because  his 
attention  was  diverted  by  the  strange  actions 
of  the  men,  who  had  stopped  their  shouting 
and  begun  to  chop  trees.  It  amazed  him  to 
see  the  flashing  axes  bite  savagely  into  the 
great  trunks  and  send  the  white  chips  flying. 
The  whole  herd  watched  with  wide  eyes, 
curious  and  apprehensive  ;  till  suddenly  a 
tree  toppled,  swept  the  hard  blue  sky,  and 
came  down  with  a  crashing  roar  across  one 
of  the  runaways.  The  cows  and  calves 
bounded  wildly,  clear  out  into  the  snow. 
But  the  King,  though  his  eyes  dilated  with . 
amazement,  stood  his  ground  and  grunted 
angrily. 

A  moment  more  and  another  tree,  huge- 
limbed  and  dense,  came  down  across  the 
other  runaway.  Two  more  followed,  and  the 
herd  was  cut  off  from  its  retreat.  The  giant 
bull,  of  course,  with  his  vast  stride  and 
colossal  strength,  could  have  smashed  his 
way  through  and  over  the  barrier  ;  but  the 
others,  to  regain  the  safe  mazes  of  the 
"  yard,"  w^ould  have  had  to  make  a  detour 
through  the  engulfing  snow. 

Though  the  King  was  now  fairly  cornered. 
Uncle  Adam  was  puzzled  to  know  what  to 
do  next.  In  his  hesitation,  he  felled  some 
more  trees,  dropping  the  last  one  so  close 
that  the  herd  was  obliged  to  crowd  back  to 
avoid  being  struck  by  the  falling  top.  This, 
at  last,  was  too  much  for  the  King,  who  had 
never  before  known  what  it  w^as  to  be 
crowded.  While  his  followers  plunged  aw^ay 
in  terror,  burying  themselves  helplessly 
before  they  had  gone  a  dozen  yards,  he 
bawled  with  fury  and  charged  upon  his 
tormentors. 

Though  the  snow,  as  w^e  have  seen,  came 
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up  to  his  chest,  the  giant's  strength  and 
swiftness  were  such  that  the  woodsmen  were 
taken  bj  surprise,  and  Uncle  Adam,  who 
was  in  front,  was  ahnost  caught.  In  spite 
of  his  bulk,  he  turned  and  sprang  away  with 
the  agility  of  a  wildcat  ;  but  if  his  snowshoes 
had  turned  and  hindered  him  for  one  half 
second,  he  would  have  been  struck  down 
and  trodden  to  a  jelly  in  the  smother  of 
snow.  Seeing  the  imminence  of  his  peril, 
the  other  woodsmen  threw  up  their  rifles  ; 
but  Uncle  Adam,  though  extremely  busy  for 
the  moment,  saw  them  out  of  the  corner  of 
his  eye  as  he  ran,  and  angrily  ordered  them 
not  to  shoot.  He  knew  what  he  was  about, 
and  felt  quite  sure  of  himself,  though  the 
enemy  was  snorting  at  his  very  heels. 

For  perhaps  thirty  or  forty  yards  the  bull 
was  able  to  keep  up  this  almost  incredible 
pace.  Then  the  inexorable  pull  of  the  snow 
began  to  tell,  even  upon  such  thews  as  his, 
and  his  pace  slackened.  But  his  rage  showed 
no  sign  of  cooling.  So,  being  very  accom- 
modating, Uncle  Adam  slackened  his  own 
pac3  correspondingly,  that  his  pursuer  might 
not  be  discouraged.  And  the  chase  went 
on.  But  it  went  slower,  and  slower,  and 
slower,  till  at  last  it  stopped  with  Uncle 
Adam  still  just  about  six  feet  in  the  lead, 
and  the  great  moose  still  blind-mad,  but  too 
exhausted  to  go  one  foot  further.  Then 
Uncle  Adam  chuckled  softly  and  called  for 
the  ropes.  There  was  kicking,  of  course,  and 
furious  lunging  and  wild  snorting,  but  the 
woodsmen  w^ere  skilful  and  patient,  and  the 
King  of  Old  Saugamauk  was  conquered.  In 
a  little  while  he  lay  upon  his  side,  trussed  up 
as  securely  and  helplessly  as  a  papoose  in 
its  birch-bark  carrying-cradle.  There  was 
nothing  left  of  his  kingship  but  to  snort 
regal  defiance,  to  which  his  captors  offered 
not  the  slightest  retort.  In  his  bonds  he 
was  carried  off  to  the  Settlements,  on  the 
big  logging-sled,  drawn  by  the  patient  horses 
wdiom  he  scorned. 

III. 

After  this  ignominy,  for  days  the  King  was 
submissive,  with  the  sullen  numbness  of 
despair.  Life  for  him  became  a  succession 
of  stunning  shocks  and  roaring  change.  He 
would  be  put  into  strange  box-prisons,  which 
would  straightway  begin  to  rush  terribly 
through  the  world  with  a  voice  of  thunder. 
Through  the  cracks  in  the  «box  he  would 
watch  trees  and  fields  and  hills  race  by  in 
madness  of  flight.  He  would  be  taken  out 
of  the  box,  and  murmuring  crowds  would 
gape  at  him  till  the  black  mane  along  his 


neck  would  begin  to  rise  in  something  of  his 
old  anger.  Then  someone  would  drive  the 
crowd  away,  and  he  would  slip  back  into  his 
stupor.  He  did  not  know  which  he  hated 
most,  the  roaring  boxes,  the  fleeing  land- 
scapes, or  the  staring  crowds.  At  last  he 
came  to  a  loud  region  where  there  were  no 
trees,  but  only  w^hat  seemed  to  him  vast, 
towering,  naked  rocks,  red,  grey,  yellow, 
brown,  full  of  holes  from  which  issued  men 
in  swarms.  These  terrible  rocks  ran  in 
endless  rows,  and  through  tlieni  he  came  at 
last  to  a  wide  field,  thinly  scattered  with 
trees.  There  was  no  seclusion  in  it,  no  deep, 
dark,  shadowy  hemlock  covert  to  lie  down  in  ; 
but  it  was  green,  and  it  was  spacious,  and  it 
was  more  or  less  quiet.  So  when  he  was 
turned  loose  in  it,  he  was  almost  glad.  He 
lifted  his  head,  with  a  spark  of  the  old 
arrogance  returning  to  his  eyes.  And 
through  dilating  nostrils  he  drank  the  free 
air  till  his  vast  lungs  thrilled  with  almost 
forgotten  life. 

The  men  who  had  brought  him  to  the 
park — this  bleak  barren  he  would  have 
called  it,  had  he  had  the  faculty  of  thinking 
in  terms  of  human  speech,  this  range  more 
fitted  for  the  frugal  caribou  than  for  a 
ranger  of  the  deep  forests  like  himself — 
these  men  stood  watching  him  curiously 
after  they  had  loosed  him  from  his  bonds. 
For  a  few  minutes  he  forgot  all  about  them. 
Then  his  eyes  fell  on  them,  and  a  heat 
crept  slowly  into  his  veins  as  he  looked. 
Slowly  he  began  to  resume  his  kingship. 
His  eyes  changed  curiously,  and  a  light, 
fiery  and  fearless,  flamed  in  their  depths. 
His  mane  began  to  bristle. 

"  It's  time  for  us  to  get  out  of  this. 
That  fellow's  beginning  to  remember  he  has 
some  old  scores  to  settle  up  !  "  remarked  the 
Director  coolly  to  the  head-keeper  and  his 
assistants  ;  and  they  all  stepped  backwards, 
with  a  casual  air  towards  the  big  gate,  which 
stood  ajar  to  receive  them.  Just  as  they 
reached  it,  the  old  fire  and  fury  surged  back 
into  the  exile's  veins,  but  heated  sevenfold 
by  the  ignominies  which  he  had  undergone. 
With  a  hoarse  and  bawling  roar,  such  as 
had  never  before  been  heard  in  those  guarded 
precincts,  he  launched  himself  upon  his 
gaolers.  But  they  nimbly  slipped  through 
the  gate  and  dropped  the  massive  bars  into 
their  sockets. 

They  were  just  in  time.  The  next 
instant  the  King  had  hurled  himself  with 
all  his  weight  upon  the  barrier.  The  sturdy 
ironwork  and  the  panels  on  either  side  of 
the  posts  clanged,  groaned,  and  even  yielded 
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a  fraction  of  an  inch  beneath  the  shock. 
Bat  in  the  rebound  thej  thrust  their  as- 
sailant backward  with  starthng  violence. 
Bewildered,  he  glared  at  the  obstacle,  which 
looked  so  slender,  yet  was  so  strong  to  baulk 
him  of  his  vengeance.  Then,  jarred  and 
aching,  he  withdrew  haughtily  to  explore  his 
new  domain.  The  Director,  gazing  after 
him,  nodded  with  supreme  satisfaction. 

"Those  fellows  up  in  New  Brunswick 
told  no  lies  !  "  said  he. 

"  He  certainly  is  a  peach  !  "  assented  the 
head-keeper  heartily.  "  When  he  grows  his 
new  antlers,  I  reckon  w^e  will  have  to  enlarge 
the  park." 

The  great  exile  found  his  new  range 
interesting  to  explore,  and  began  to  forget 
his  indignation,  t^rivacy  it  had  not,  for 
the  trees  at  this  season  were  all  leafless,  and 
there  were  no  dense  fir  or  spruce  thickets 
into  which  he  could  withdraw,  to  look  forth 
unseen  upon  this  alien  landscape.  But  there 
were  certain  rough  boulders  behind  which  he 
could  lurk.  And  there  were  films  of  ice, 
and  wraiths  of  thin  snow  in  the  hollows,  the 
chill  touch  of  which  helped  him  to  feel 
more  or  less  at  home.  In  the  distance  he 
caught  sight  of  a  range  of  those  high, 
square  rocks  wherein  the  men  dwelt ;  and 
hating  them  deeply,  he  turned  and  pressed 
on  in  the  opposite  direction  over  a  gentle 
rise  and  across  a  little  valley  ;  till  suddenly, 
among  the  trees,  he  came  upon  a  curious 
barrier  of  meshed  stufP,  something  like  a 
gigantic  cobweb.  Through  the  meshes  he 
could  distinctly  see  the  country  beyond,  and 
it  seemed  to  be  just  the  country  he  desired, 
more  w^ooded  and  inviting  than  what  he  had 
traversed.  Confidently  he  pushed  upon  the 
w^oven  obstacle  ;  but  to  his  amazement  it 
did  not  give  way  before  him.  He  eyed  it 
resentfully.  How  absurd  that  so  frail  a 
thing  should  venture  to  forbid  him  passage. 
He  thrust  upon  it  again,  more  brusquely, 
to  be  just  as  brusquely  denied.  The  hot 
blood  blazed  to  his  head,  and  he  dashed  him- 
self upon  it  with  all  his  strength.  The  im- 
penetrable but  elastic  netting  yielded  for  a 
space,  then  sprang  back  with  an  impetuosity 
that  flung  him  clear  off  his  feet.  He  fell 
with  a  loud  grunt,  lay  for  a  moment  dis- 
mayed, then  got  up  and  eyed  his  incompre- 
hensible adversary  with  a  blank  stare.  He 
was  learning  so  many  strange  lessons  that  it 
was  difficult  to  assimilate  them  all  at  once. 

The  following  morning,  when  he  was 
feasting  on  a  pile  of  the  willow  and  poplar 
forage  which  he  loved,  and  which  had  ap- 
peared   as    if  by    magic    close    beside    the 


mysterious  barrier,  he  saw  some  men,  per- 
haps a  hundred  yards  away,  throw  open  a 
section  of  the  barrier.  Forgetting  to  be 
angry  at  their  intrusion  on  his  range,  he 
watched  them  curiously.  A  moment  more, 
and  a  little  herd  of  his  own  kind,  apparently 
quite  indifferent  to  the  men,  followed  them 
into  the  range.  He  was  not  surprised  at 
their  appearance,  for  his  nose  had  already 
told  him  there  were  moose  about.  But  he 
was  surprised  to  see  them  on  friendly  terms 
with  man. 

There  were  several  cows  in  the  herd,  with 
a  couple  of  awkward  yearlings ;  and  the 
King,  much  gratified,  ambled  forward  with 
huge  strides  to  meet  them  and  take  them 
under  his  gracious  protection.  But  a 
moment  later  two  tine  young  bulls  came  into 
his  view,  following  the  rest  of  the  herd  at  a 
more  dignified  pace.  The  King  stopped, 
lowered  his  mighty  front,  laid  back  his  ears 
like  an  angry  stallion,  and  grunted  a  hoarse 
warning.  The  stiff  black  hair  along  his 
neck  slowly  arose  and  stood  straight  up. 

The  two  young  bulls  stared  in  stupid 
astonishment  at  this  tremendous  apparition. 
It  was  not  the  fighting  season,  so  they  had 
no  jealousy,  and  felt  nothing  but  a  cold 
indifference  towards  the  stranger.  But  as  he 
came  striding  down  the  field  his  attitude  was 
so  menacing,  his  stature  so  formidable,  that 
they  could  not  but  realise  there  was  trouble 
brewing.  It  was  contrary  to  all  traditions 
that  they  should  take  the  trouble  to  fight  in 
midwinter,  when  they  had  no  antlers  and 
their  blood  was  sluggish.  Nevertheless, 
they  could  not  brook  to  be  so  affronted,  as 
it  were  in  their  own  citadel. 

Their  eyes  began  to  gleam  angrily,  and 
they  advanced,  shaking  their  heads,  to  meet 
the  insolent  stranger.  The  keepers,  surprised, 
drew  together  close  by  the  gate  ;  while  one 
of  them  left  hurriedly  and  ran  towards  a 
building  which  stood  a  little  way  off  among 
the  trees. 

As  the  King  swept  down  upon  the  herd, 
bigger  and  blacker  than  any  bull  they  had 
ever  seen  before,  the  cows  shrank  away  and 
stood  staring  placidly.  They  were  well-fed, 
and  for  the  time  indiffereiat  to  all  else  in 
their  sheltered  world.  Still,  a  fight  is  a 
fight,  and  if  there  was  going  to  be  one,  they 
were  ready  enough  to  look  on. 

Alas  for  the  right  of  possession  when  it 
runs  counter  to  the  right  of  might !  The 
two  young  bulls  were  at  home  and  in  the 
right,  and  their  courage  was  sound.  But 
when  that  black  whirlwind  from  the 
fastnesses    of    Old    Saugamauk    fell    upon 
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them,  it  seemed  that  thej  had  no  more 
rights  at  all. 

Side  by  side  they  confronted  the  onrushing 
doom.  At  the  moment  of  impact,  they  reared 
and  struck  savagely  with  their  sharp  hoofs. 
But  the  gigantic  stranger  troubled  himself 
with  no  such  details.  He  merely  fell  upon 
them,  like  a  blind  but  raging  force,  irresistible 
as  a  falling  hillside  and  almost  as  disastrous. 
They  both  went  down  before  him,  like  calves, 
and  rolled  over  and  over,  stunned  and 
sprawling. 

The  completeness  of  this  victory,  estab- 
lishing his  supremacy  beyond  cavil,  should 
have  satisfied  the  King,  especially  as  this  was 
not  the  mating  season  and  there  could  be 
no  question  of  rivalry.  But  his  heart  was 
bursting  with  injury,  and  his  thirst  for 
vengeance  was  raging  to  be  glutted.  As  the 
vanquished  bulls  struggled  to  recover  their 
feet  he  bounded  upon  the  nearest  and  trod 
him  down  again  mercilessly.  The  other, 
meanwhile,  fled  for  his  life,  stricken  with 
shameless  terror  ;  and  the  exile,  leaving  his 
victim,  went  thundering  in  pursuit,  deter- 
mined that  both  should  be  annihilated.  It 
was  a  terrifying  sight,  the  black  giant,  mane 
erect,  neck  out-thrust,  mouth  open,  eyes 
glaring  with  implacable  fury,  sweeping  down 
upon  the  fugitive  with  his  terrific  strides. 

But  just  then,  when  another  stride  would 
have  sufficed,  a  strange  thing  happened  !  A 
flying  noose  settled  over  the  pursuer's  head, 
tightened,  jerked  his  neck  aside,  and  threw 
him  with  a  violence  that  knocked  the  wind 
clean  out  of  his  raging  body.  While  his  vast 
lungs  sobbed  and  gasped  to  recover  the 
vital  air,  other  nooses  whipped  about  his 
legs  ;  and  before  he  could  recover  himself 
even  enough  to  struggle,  he  was  once  more 
trussed  up  as  he  had  been  by  Uncle  Adam 
amid  the  snows  of  Saugamauk. 

In  this  ignominous  position,  his  heart 
bursting  with  shame  and  impotence,  he  was 
left  lying  while  his  two  battered  victims 
were  lassoed  and  led  away.  Since  it  was 
plain  that  the  King  would  not  suffer  them 
to  live  in  his  kingdom,  even  as  humble 
subjects,  they  were  to  be  removed  to  some 
more  modest  domain  ;  for  the  King,  whether 
he  deserved  it  or  not,  was  to  have  the  best 
reserved  for  him. 

It  was  little  kingly  he  felt,  the  fettered 
giant,  as  he  lay  there  panting  on  his  side. 
The  cows  came  up  and  gazed  at  him  with  a 
kind  of  placid  scorn,  till  bis  furious  snortings, 


and  the  undaunted  rage  that  flamed  in  his 
eyes,  made  them  draw  back  apprehensively. 
Then  the  men  who  had  overthrown  him 
returned.  They  dragged  him  unceremoni- 
ously up  to  the  gate,  sHpped  his  bonds,  and 
discreetly  put  themselves  on  the  other  side 
of  the  barrier  before  he  could  get  to  his  feet. 
With  a  grunt  he  wheeled  and  faced  them 
with  such  hate  in  his  eyes  that  they  thought 
he  would  once  more  hurl  himself  upon  the 
bars.  But  he  had  learned  his  lesson.  For  a 
few  moments  he  stood  quivering.  Then,  as 
if  recognising  at  last  a  mastery  too  absolute 
even  for  him  to  challenge,  he  shook  himself 
violently,  turned  away,  and  stalked  off  to 
join  the  herd. 

That  evening,  about  sundown,  it  turned 
colder.  Clouds  gathered  heavify,  and  there 
was  the  sense  of  coming  snow  in  the  air. 
A  great  wind,  rising  fitfully,  drew  down  out 
of  the  north.  Seeing  no  covert  to  his  liking, 
the  King  led  his  little  herd  to  the  top  of  a 
naked  knoll,  where  he  could  look  about  and 
choose  a  shelter.  But  that  great  wind  out 
of  the  north,  thrilling  in  his  nostrils,  got 
into  his  heart  and  made  him  forget  what  he 
had  come  for.  Out  across  the  ahen  gloom 
he  stared,  across  the  huddled,  unknown 
masses  of  the  dark,  till  he  thought  he  saw  the 
bald  summit  of  Old  Saugamauk  rising  out 
of  its  forests,  till  he  thought  he  heard  the 
wind  roar  in  the  spruce  tops,  the  dead 
branches  clash  and  crack.  The  cows,  for 
a  time,  huddled  close  to  his  massive  flanks, 
expecting  some  new  thing  from  his  vast 
strength.  Then,  as  the  storm  gathered,  they 
remembered  the  shelter  which  man  had  pro- 
vided for  them,  and  the  abundant  forage  it 
contained.  One  after  the  other  they  turned, 
and  filed  away  slowly  down  the  slopes,  through 
the  dim  trees,  towards  the  corner  where  they 
knew  a  gate  would  stand  open  for  them,  and 
then  a  door  into  a  warm-smelling  shed.  The 
King,  lost  in  his  dream,  did  not  notice  their 
going.  But  suddenly,  feeling  himself  alone,  he 
started  and  looked  about.  The  last  of  the 
yearlings,  at  its  mother's  heels,  was  just 
vanishing  through  the  windy  gloom.  He 
hesitated,  started  to  follow,  then  stopped 
abruptly.  Let  them  go  !  They  would 
return  to  him,  probably.  Turning  back  to 
his  station  on  the  knoll,  he  stood  with  his 
head  held  high,  his  nostrils  drinking  the 
cold,  while  the  winter  night  closed  in  upon 
him,  and  the  wind  out  of  his  own  north 
rushed  and  roared  solemnly  in  his  face. 
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I.  -  H ISTORICAL    INTRODUCTIOX. 


A    HUNDRED  years  ago  the  canals  oF 
J\       this  country  occupied  a  much  more 
prominent  position  in  the  affairs  of 
daily  life  than  that  they  now  enjoy.     Then 
they  had  the  sole  command  of  the  inland 
carrying   trade,  their   shareholders  received 
splendid  dividends,  their  shares  were  quoted 
at  fancy  premiums  and  their  tolls  were,  not 
infrequently,  so  exorbitant  that  traders  longed 
for  a  means  to  curb  their  avarice  and  some 
of  the  more  literary  of  their  number,  such  as 
Mr.  Sandars,  of  Liverpool,  warmly  advocated 
the  promotion  of  rail- 
ways as   a  means   of 
affording   cheaper 
freights    than     those 
afforded  by  the  canals. 

To-day,  by  the 
strange  perversities  of 
fate,  there  is  a  com- 
plete reversal  of  the 
roles  of  a  century  ago, 
and  some  members  of 
the  community,  whilst 
complaining  that  the 
railway  charges  are 
excessive — a  question 
which  I  hope  to  dis- 
cuss at  a  later  point 
in  these  articles — just 
as  warmly  advocate 
that  the  canals 
should  be  resusci- 
tated and  improved, 
as  a  means  of  afford- 
ing cheaper  transport 
and    stimulating    the 

trade  of   the  districts  through  which  they 
pass. 

Excepting  ship  canils,  such  as  that  at 
Manchester — which  should  never  be  included 
in  a  consideration  of  barge  canals,  although, 
strangely  enough,  statistics  of  its  traffic  and 
earnings,  w^hich  are  more  properly  those  of 
dock  and  harbour  returns,  appear  in  the 
canal  traffic  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade — • 
and  a  few  efficient  and  well-organised  inland 
navigations,  such  as  the  Aire  and  Calder, 
Weaver  and  some  other  canals,  the  trade  is 
so  small,  or  has  so  long  since  been  non- 
existent, that  some  advocates  of   canal  re- 


suscitation can  but  recommend  that  these 
waterways  should  be  reorganised,  extended 
and  subsidised  by  the  State  or  controlled  by 
public  trusts,which, despite  hopeful  assurances 
to  the  contrary  and  optimistic  statements  of 
problematical  advantages  to  be  reaped  in  the 
near  future,  implies  in  all  certainty,  if  the 
programme  is  carried  out,  an  almost  im- 
mediate and  not  inconsiderable  increase  in 
the  already  heavy  burden  of  local  or  national 
taxation. 

In  approaching   a  subject  of   such  com- 
plexity as  this  question 
of  canal  resuscitation, 
there  is  a  danger,  on 
the   one    hand,   of 
arriving  at  a  wrong 
conclusion  by  a   too 
hasty     generalisation 
based  upon  a  paucity 
of   facts,  or,  on   the 
other  hand,  the  pro- 
blem may  be  so  over- 
burdened with  detail 
that    the   real   issues 
may  be   entirely  ob- 
scured. Whilst  hoping 
to  avoid  either  error, 
I  shall  endeavour,  in 
this  and  the  succeed- 
ing articles,  to  place 
the  most  essential 
data  without   bias 
before     my    readers, 
leaving   the    final 
arbitrament  to  them  ; 
dealing   first   with   a 
brief  outline  of  the  history  of  British  canals 
and  later  with  the  engineering  and  economic 
problems  which  arise   in   the   construction, 
maintenance  and  operation  of  canals  in  this 
country,    included    in    which    I    shall,    as 
occasion    arises,    refer    to    the    competitive 
traffic  by  rail  and  by  sea  and  the  services 
which  canals  afford  to  our  commercial  com- 
petitors on  the  continents  of   Europe  and 
America. 

Canals  being  amongst  the  oldest  works  of 
antiquity,  one  is  somewhat  tempted  to  de- 
scribe  the   inland    navigations   of    Assyria, 
China  and  Egypt ;  but,  interesting  as  their 
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description  may  be  from  an  historical  point 
of  view,  it  lias  so  small  a  bearing  on  the 
present  question,  as  to  be  as  immaterial  as  a 
record  of  the  names  of  the  boatmen  who 
navigated  those  waters,  or  of  the  serfs  who 
toiled  in  the  construction  and  repair  of  the 
watercourses. 

The  Eomans,  by  their  engineering  skill — 
handmaid,  as  it  were,  to  their  military 
genius — instituted  a  fine  system  of  roads 
and  an  equally  important,  but  less  extensive 
and  less  well-known,  system  of  water  trans- 
port. Some  rivers,  such  as  the  Wensum,  at 
Norwich,  still  bear  on  their  banks  the  ruins 
of  the  water-towers,  or  small  forts,  which, 
situated  at  short  (Jistances  apart,  afforded 
protection  to  the  transports  taking  food  and 
munitions  to  the  camps,  such  as  that  at 
Caister ;  and  to  their  energies  are  also  ascribed 
the  construction  of  the  first  British  canals, 
the  Caerdyke  and  the  Fossdyke.  The  former 
extended  for  a  distance  of  about  forty  miles 
from  Peterborough  to  the  River  Witham, 
near  Lincoln  and  is  now  non-existent ;  the 
latter,  about  eleven  miles  long,  connected 
Lincoln  with  the  River  Trent  near  Torksey. 
This  waterway  was  rendered  navigable  in 
1121,  improved  by  Smeaton  in  1782,  and 
still  further  improved  by  the  Messrs.  Steven- 
son in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  is  now 
the  property  of  the  Great  Northern  and 
Great  Eastern  Railways  Joint  Committee. 
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From  the  earliest  times  connnunities  were 
attracted  to  localities  where  drinking-water 
was  easily  procurable  and  as  their  trading 
instincts  developed,  the  natural  facilities  for 
transport  which  were  readily  available,  doubt- 
lessly contributed  materially  to  their  com- 
mercial aggrandisement  and  such  cities  as 
Canterbury,  York,  Rochester  and  Norwich, 
although  probably  owing  their  origin  to  the 
earlier  establishment  of  a  monastic  insti- 
tution, were  indebted  for  their  pre-eminence 
in  mediaeval  times  to  the  traffic  facilities 
afforded  by  the  waterways  which  passed 
through  their  midst ;  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  architectural  magnificence 
of  these  world-famous  cathedrals  may  also 
be  due  to  the  facilities  these  waterways 
afforded  in  the  collection  of  the  stone  and 
w^ood  used  in  their  construction.  The  petty 
jealousies  within  and  without  the  towns,  and 
the  rigid  conservatism  of  the  various  guilds, 
however,  militated  against  that  steady  de- 
velopment of  trade  and  trading  facilities  to 
which  we  are  so  accustomed  at  the  present 
time  ;  it  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  it 
was  not  until  1899  that  the  first  river 
improvement  Act  was  passed.  This  was 
merely  a  general  Act,  authorising  the  ap- 
pointment of  commissioners  to  conserve  and 
improve  the  great  rivers,  presumably  the 
Tliames,  Humber,  and  Severn,  as  it  is  to 
these  that  Chief  Justice  Fortescue  refers  in 
his     book,     *'  Commodities     of     England," 
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written  just  fifty-two  years  later.  In  1423, 
the  Thames  is  specifically  mentioned  in  an 
Act  authorising  justices  to  remove  weirs  and 
other  obstructions  ;  but  it  was  not  until  the 
followiug  year  that  a  veritable  rivers  im- 
provement Act  was  passed,  empowering 
commissioners  duly  appointed  by  the  Chan- 
cellor to  remove  shoals,  etc.,  from  the  channel 
of  the  Eiver  Lea,  the  cost  of  such  work  to 
be  defrayed  by  a  toll  of  a  groat  on  each 
vessel  using  the  waterway.  Numerous  im- 
provement Acts  for  the  rivers  Thames, 
Severn,  Ouse,  Stour,  and  Tyne  were  passed 
from  time  to  time,  but  it  was  not  until  1544 
that  John  Trew  planned  and  later  constructed 
the  first  English  canal,  known  as  the  Exeter 
Canal,  which  was  originally  only  1*8  miles 
long,  16  feet  wide,  and  3  feet  deep,  but  it 
was  subsequently  enlarged  and  extended 
and  is  at  present  5'5  miles  long  and 
15  feet  deep  and  able  to  accommodate 
vessels  125  feet  long,  26  feet  beam  and 
12  feet  6  inches  draught. 

Previous  to  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
canals  were  but  level  reaches  of  water  in 
lowland  areas,  or,  at  the  utmost,  small  differ- 
ences of  level  were  overcome  by  holding  up 
a  considerable  stretch  of  water  by  a  weir 
and  bodily  transporting  the  boat  from  one 
level  to  the  other  ;  but  during  this  century 
locks  were  invented,  either  by  the  Dutch 
or    by   the    Italians,    probably    the    latter. 


JOHN  KENNIK. 


JOHN  SMEATON. 


Some  writers  ascribe  the  invention  to  Philip 
Visconti  in  1439  ;  others  to  the  brothers 
Pietro  and  Joachim  Domenico,  of  Viterbo, 
in  1481  ;  whilst  others,  again,  accord  the 
honour  to  that  Admirable  Crichton  of 
mediaeval  times,  I^eonardo  da  Vinci,  who  in 
1486  installed  six  locks  on  the  Milanese 
Canal,  overcoming  a  fall  of  34  feet  thereby. 
Locks  were  not,  however,  adopted  in  this 
country  for  many  years  "after  this  and  it  is 
somewhat  uncertain  when  they  were  first 
used  here  ;  but  in  1617,  letters  patent  were 
granted  by  James  I.  to  John  Gasson  for  an 
improved  method  of  constructing  locks  and 
weirs,  so  that  doubtless  they  were  in  use 
somewhat  before  that  date. 

In  the  following  year  another  considerable 
improvement  was  made  in  methods  of  water 
conservancy,  as  lettei's  patent  were  granted  to 
John  Gilbert  for  a  water-plough,  or  dredger, 
to  be  used  for  the  removal  of  shoals  from 
the  bed  of  the  Thames  and  other  rivers. 

The  brilliant  but  short-lived  canal  era 
dawned  in  1737  with  the  passing  of  the 
first  Act  to  make  the  Worsley  Brook  navi- 
gable to  its  junction  with  the  Irwell,  near 
the  then  small  town  of  Manchester.  Eighteen 
years  later  an  Act  was  passed  authorising 
the  construction  of  the  Sankey  Brook  Navi- 
gation. The  original  design  was  merely,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Worsley  Brook,  to  deepen 
and  enlarge  the  channel ;  but  the  eventual 
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construction  was  an  entirely  independent 
out  or  canal,  which  only  crossed  through  the 
brook  afc  a  point  about  two  miles  from 
Sankey  Bridge. 

In  1759,  the  golden  age  of  cauals  was 
inaugurated  with  the  passing  of  the  first 
Bridgewater  Canal  Act,  and  for  a  brief 
period  Brindley,  Telford,  Smeaton,  and 
Rennie,  the  fathers  of  the  ancient,  yet  most 
modern,  profession  of  civil  engineering,  con- 
centrated their  brilliant  intellects  upon  the 
construction  of  these  works,  which,  after 
the  opening  of  the  first  Bridge wafcer  Canals, 
appealed  so  forcibly  to  the  public  favour, 
for  which  there  need  be  little  w^mder  when 
one  recalls  the  state  of  the  roads  at  that 
time. 

Lord  Hervey,  writing  to  a  friend  in  1736, 
complained  that  the  solitude  of  Kensington 
— now  harrowed  by  the  rumble  of  the  motor- 
'bus — was  as  that  of  a  rock  in  mid-ocean, 
between  which  and  London  was  an  impass- 
able gulf  of  mud. 

Pennant  records  that  in  1740  a  six-horsed 
stage  coach,  though  running  from  early 
morning  till  some  hours  after  sunset,  took 
six  full  days  to  travel  from  Chester  to 
London — an  almost  incredible  time  in  these 
days  of  non-stop  motor  runs — putting  up 
for  the  night  at  Whitchurch,  Coventry, 
Northampton,  Dunstable  and  the  Welsh 
Harp.  A  few  years  previous  to  this  the 
timing  must  have  been  even  worse,  as  at 
that  date  no  fewer  than  1,100  turnpike  Acts 
had  then  been  passed. 

In  1754,  the  coach  time  from  London  to 
Manchester  was,  under  the  best  circum- 
stances, four  and  a  half  days,  which  was 
improved  six  years  later  by  the  institution 
of  the  Flying  Machine  Coach,  advertised  to 
perform  the  journey,  "if  God  permits,"  in 
three  days,  the  fare  for  this  most  expeditious 
journey  being  two  guineas  ;  in  strange  con- 
trast with  the  present  journey  of  183|  miles, 
by  dining-car  express,  in  three  hours  forty - 
fiVQ  minutes,  for  a  fare  of  155.  f)\d. 

In  this  same  year,  the  best  journeys  from 
London  to  Glasgow,  Edinburgh  and  Sheffield 
occupied  fourteen,  ten  and  three  days  re- 
spectively and  not  infrequently  these  times 
were  considerably  prolonged  by  breakdowns  ; 
in  fact,  so  common  were  these  accidents  that 
most  coaches  carried  a  bag  of  wheelwright's 
tools  in  order  to  effect  such  repairs  as  might 
be  possible  upon  the  road ;  and  it  is  recorded 
that  one  of  the  great  civil  engineers  of  the 
day,  en  route  to  a  consultation  with  a  lordly 
client,  applied  his  skill  to  the  repair  of  a 
damaged    wheel    and    was    considered    an 


inferior  person  for  his  pains  by  his  snobbish 
fellow-passengers,  one  of  whom  suffered  some 
humiliation  the  following  day  upon  meeting 
liini  in  company  with  his  host.  Even  so 
late  as  1810  some  of  the  roads  were  in  such 
a  bad  condition  that  posting  was  attended 
with  much  danger  and  it  is  recorded  in  that 
year,  that  the  legs  of  three  post-horses  were 
broken  in  a  single  week,  upon  the  Shrewsbury 
to  Holyhead  road,  owing  to  its  state  of  repair. 

Bad  as  were  the  conditions  for  the  trans- 
port of  passengers,  the  transport  of  freight 
was  in  an  even  worse  plight.  Wagons  were 
but  little  used  and  goods  were  carried  in 
side  panniers  or  packs  upon  horses,  eight 
such  horses  being  necessary  to  transport  a  ton 
of  fuel.  The  freight  charges  were  consequently 
so  excessive  that  but  little  freight  was  thus 
carried  ;  and,  to  quote  a  very  bad  example, 
coal  mined  at  Worsley,  now  almost  within 
the  Manchester  city  boundaries  and  w^orth 
only  6s.  M.  a  ton  at  the  pit  mouth,  could 
not  be  purchased  at  a  much  less  price  than 
1 5s.  per  ton  in  Manchester.  Yet  soon  after 
the  opening  of  the  Bridgewater  Canal,  in 
1761,  it  could  be  procured  in  Manchester  at 
a  price  per  ton  only  a  few  pence  greater  than 
that  which  it  fetched  at  Worsley. 

Not  only  did  the  canals  attract  a  consider- 
able freight  traffic,  but  some  of  them  also 
had  a  considerable  passenger  traffic.  The 
Duke  of  Bridgewater  organised  a  service  of 
passenger  boats  between  Manchester  and 
Worsley  in  1772  and  in  later  years  the 
services  were  extended  to  Runcorn,  War- 
rington and  Liverpool.  The  fares  averaged 
about  a  penny  a  mile  and  the  boats  em- 
ployed in  the  service  afforded  accommodation 
for  from  sixty  to  120  passengers.  Even  as 
late  as  1806  it  is  recorded  that  three  detach- 
ments of  troops,  ordered  to  j^ublin,  were 
despatched  from  London  on  Dec|mber  19,  20 
and  21,  by  the  Paddington  Canal,  in  boats 
which  accommodated  about  sixty  men  each. 
Special  relays  of  horses  were  provided  for  the 
haulage  of  these  transports,  which  reached 
Liverpool  in  the  marvellously  short  time  of 
seven  days,  a  run  now  performed  by  various 
express  trains  in  about  three  and  a  half  hours. 

The  Act  authorising  the  construction  of 
the  first  Bridgewater  Canal,  a  short  length  of 
canal  about  8' 5  miles  long,  between  Worsley 
and  Manchester,  was  passed  in  1759.  Under 
this  Act  it  was  proposed  to  cross  the  Irwell 
valley  by  a  series  of  locks,  descending  to  the 
river-level,  succeeded  by  an  ascending  series 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  valley  ;  but 
James  Brindley,  who  was  called  in  to  advise 
the  Duke,  condemned  the  scheme  and  recom- 
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mended  that  the  canal  sliould  be  level 
throughout,  being  carried  across  the  valley 
on  an  embankment  and  over  the  river 
Irwell  itself  by  the  famous  Barton  aqueduct, 
replaced  a  few  years  since,  when  the  Man- 
chester Ship  Canal  was  cut,  by  the  equally 
unique  Barton  swing  bridge,  which  carries 
the  Bridgewater  Navigation  over  the  Ship 
Canal.  A  second  Bill  having  been  promoted 
and  passed  in  the  year  1760,  the  works 
were  commenced  and  opened  to  traffic  on 
July  17,  1761,  by  the  passage  of  the  barge 
Young  Duke  over  the  Barton  aqueduct, 
bound  for  Worsley.  The  incident  is  well 
portrayed  in  one  of  Ford  Madox  Brown's 
mural  frescoes  in  the  Manchester  Town  Hall. 


Stretford,  to  the  river  Mersey  near  Runcorn 
and  although  in  its  length  of  25*7  miles  it 
crossed  the  river  valleys  of  the  Bollin  and 
Mersey,  it  was  level  throughout,  except  in 
the  last  short  length,  near  Runcorn,  where 
there  is  a  fall  to  the  Mersey  of  79  feet,  in. a 
series  of  locks  distributed  over  a  distance  of 
rather  less  than  three-quarters  of  a  mile. 

In  1766  Acts  were  obtained  authorising 
the  construction  of  the  Trent  and  Mersey 
Canal  and  the  Staffordshire  and  Worcester- 
shire Canal,  which,  when  completed,  afforded 
inter-communication  between  the  rivers 
Mersey,  Humber,  and  Severn.  The  Trent 
and  Mersey  scheme  had  engaged  Brindley's 
attention  at  various  times  since  1758,  at  first 
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The  Duke  is  seen  standing  upon  a  moored 
barge,  whilst  Brindley  proffers  him  a  some- 
what large  bottle  of  refreshment,  a  rather 
unkind  reflection  upon  an  engineer  whose 
dining  expenses  were  not  infrequently  less 
than  sixpence  per  day.  The  barge  Yoimf/ 
Duke  is  hauled  by  two  well-whipped  mules 
and  steered  by  a  handsome  Lancashire  lass, 
seated  astern,  under  the  admiring  eyes  of  her 
two  chubby  infants,  who  are  securely  tied  on 
to  the  cabin  roof  ;  a  band  on  the  bank  dis- 
courses music  of  the  fife  and  drum  variety, 
and  the  customary  processional  dog  is  in 
course  of  rescue  from  the  water. 

The  system  was  enlarged  in  1762  by  an 
ambitious  extension  from  the  Worsley-Man- 
chester    Canal    near    Longford    Bridge,   at 


in  an  advisory  capacity  to  Earl  Gower  and 
later  in  the  joint  interests  of  Earl  Gower,  the 
Duke  of  Bridgewater  and  other  gentlemen. 
The  promotion  of  the  Bill  met  with  much 
opposition,  which  did  not  terminate  with  the 
passing  of  the  Act  and  numerous  pam- 
phleteers predicted,  amongst  other  grievous 
consequences  which  would  result  from  the 
construction  and  development  of  this  and 
other  such  works,  the  decadence  of  inns 
and  the  loss  of  all  interest  in  the  breeding 
of  horses,  much  the  same  as  similar  pessimistic 
wi  iters  argued  sixty-five  years  later,  that 
ladies  and  invalids  would  be  unable  to  travel 
by  the  railway  owing  to  the  grievous  lack 
of  accommodation  along  the  line,  unless  the 
directors  of  the  railways  chose  to  build  inns 
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as  commodious  as  those  then  existing,  the 
patronage  of  which  would  be  so  scant  and  so 
infrequent  that  neither  a  good  cellar  nor  a 
good  larder  would  be  at  all  maintained — 
an  argument  so  well  refuted  by  the  splendid 
railway  hotels  now  open  at  all  the  great 
termini. 

The  canal,  the  first  sod  of  which  was  cut 
with  some  ceremony  by  Mr.  Josiah  Wedg- 
wood, the  great  potter,  in  July,  1766,  and 
which  was  opened  for  through  traffic  eleven 
years  later,  commences  from  a  junction  with 
the  Bridgewater  Canal  at  Preston-on-the- 
Hill,  near  Runcorn,  and  passing  through  the 
Cheshire  salt  districts,  rises  395  feet  to  the 
summit  level  at  Harecastle — on  which  length 
is  the  famous  Harecastle  Tunnel,  2,897  yards 
long — thence  it  roughly  follows  the  course  of 
the  river  Trent,  which  it  crosses  on  no  less 
than  four  aqueducts,  to  a  point  north-east  of 
Lichfield,  where  it  bends  to  the  north-east, 
and  crossing  the  river  Dove  by  an  aqueduct, 
which,  with  its  approach  embankments,  is 
over  a  mile  and  a  quarter  long,  it  again  takes 
a  course  roughly  parallel  to  that  of  the  Trent, 
till  it  falls  into  that  river  at  a  point  near  its 
confluence  with  the  river  Derwent,  the  fall 
from  the  summit  level  to  this  point  being  just 
under  290  feet.  In  its  course  it  burrows 
through  five  hills,  the  total  length  of  these 
tunnels,  of  which  that  at  Harecastle  is  the 
most  important,  being  just  18  yards  short 
of  three  miles. 

The  benefits  which  it  conferred  upon  the 
districts  which  it  served,  were  as  marked  as 
those  which  Manchester  derived  from  the 
construction  of  the  Bridgewater  Canals  and 
the  rates  of  carriage  were  reduced  to  a  third, 
or,  in  some  cases,  a  quarter  of  those  which 
prevailed  when  the  traffic  was  road-borne, 
and  the  connection  of  Liverpool  with  Man- 
chester, Cheshire  and  the  Midlands,  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  the  material  growth 
and  prosperity  of  that  part  of  the  country, 
which  ensued  between  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries,  as  the  following  table 
shows  : — 


Year. 

Population. 

No.  of  Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

1647 
1710 
1801 
1901 

1,500 

8,200 

77,700 

684,960 

24 

84 

5,060 

24,330 

500 

8,600 

456,700 

12,648,500 

In  1768  the  construction  of  the  Coventry, 
Birmingham     and    Droitwich    Canals    was 


authorised  and  in  tbe  following  year  the 
Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal  scheme  received 
Parliamentary  sanction  ;  but  this  canal  was 
not  opened  to  through  traffic  until  1816, 
although  sections  from  Liverpool  to  Wigan 
and  from  Bingley  to  Bradford  were  opened 
in  1774,  the  latter  length  being  equipped 
with  the  novelty  of  several  series  of  locks  in 
flight,  one  series  in  four  groups,  giving  a  fall 
near  Bingley  of  about  120  feet. 

Thereafter,  the  facilities  which  canals 
afforded  were  more  and  more  appreciated  by 
the  community  and  various  schemes  were 
from  time  to  time  proposed.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  through  navigations  was 
that  between  the  rivers  Thames  and  Severn, 
afforded  by  the  Stroudwater  Canal  and  the 
Thames  and  Severn  Canal.  The  first  of  these 
canals,  constructed  under  an  Act  passed  in 
1775,  rises  from  the  Severn  at  Framilode, 
through  13  locks  in  a  distance  of  eight  miles, 
to  Stroud  and  the  latter,  authorised  by  Acts 
passed  in  1783  and  subsequent  years, 
commences  at  the  termination  of  the  Stroud- 
water Canal,  rises  through  28  locks  in  a 
distance  of  about  7|^  miles  to  the  summit 
level,  which  is  over  8|  miles  long  and  upon 
which  is  the  Sapperton  Tunnel,  2|  miles 
long,  the  second  longest  canal  tunnel  in  this 
country  ;  it  then  descends  for  a  further 
13|  miles  through  16  locks  to  the  river 
Thames  at  Inglesham. 

The  career  of  the  Thames  and  Severn 
Canal  has  been  most  chequered.  Opened  in 
the  presence  of  His  Majesty  King  George  III. 
in  1789,  it  enjoyed  a  very  material  prosperity 
until  the  opening  of  the  Great  Western 
Eailway  in  1841,  from  which  date  its  income 
steadily  declined  until  1873,  when  it  ceased 
to  pay  dividends  upon  its  ordinary  stock. 
In  1895  it  was  acquired  by  the  Thames  and 
Severn  Canal  Trust,  who  endeavoured  to 
rehabilitate  it  and  opened  it  to  traffic  for  a 
brief  period  in  1899.  Two  years  later  it  was 
acquired  by  the  Gloucester  County  Council 
and  opened  to  traffic  by  that  authority  in 
1904. 

The  publication  of  the  magnificent  earn- 
ings of  these  new  lines  of  transport,  coupled 
with  the  limited  opportunities  then  existing 
for  the  profitable  investment  of  capital,  gave 
rise  to  a  keen  desire  to  participate  in  this 
new  means  of  fortune  building,  which  was 
responded  to  by  the  promotion  of  canal 
schemes  of  greater  or  lesser  merit ;  and  during 
the  first  half  of  the  last  decade  of  the 
eighteenth  century  a  canal  promotion  mania, 
not  greatly  dissimilar  from  that  which  fifty 
years  later  overtook  the  railways,  disturbed 
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A  view  froin  the  left  of  the  first  bridge  at  Paddington,  on  the  10th  July,  1801. 


and  burdened  the  finances  of  the  country. 
From  1790  to  1792  no  less  than  thirty-six 
Acts  were  passed  ;  in  the  next  two  years  forty- 
five  Acts  were  passed  and  in  all,  122  Acts 
were  passed  from  1790  to  1796. 

As  the  early  canals  were  constructed  to 
stimulate  and  foster  the  dawning  commercial 
activities  of  the  country,  it  is  probable  that 
after  the  customary  period  of  financial 
stagnation  which  has  always  succeeded  a 
period  of  frenzied  promotion,  the  expansion 
of  the  canal  system  would  have  continued  to 
have  developed  with  the  growing  trade  ;  but 


the  commercial  expansion  would  have  been 
in  no  wise  so  great  as  it  was  in  the  middle 
and  latter  portions  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
had  not  other  and  more  speedy  modes  of 
transport  been  developed  ;  and  the  advent 
of  railways,  together  with  the  diversion  of 
capital  from  canal  promotion  to  railway  con- 
struction and  the  later  diversion  of  traffic 
to  the  newer  system  of  transport  offering 
greater  facilities,  combined  not  only  to 
effectively  check  further  canal  development, 
but  also  to  devitalise  the  existing  system  of 
over  4,000  miles. 


JUNCTION    OF    THE    REGENT'S    CANAL    AT    PADDINGTON. 


GtOVCESTSK 


MAP    PUBLISHED    ABOUT    1780    TO    SHOW    A    PROPOSED    CANAL,    SUBSEQUENTLY    CONSTRUCTED    IN     PART,    AS   THE 
HEREFORD    AND    GLOUCESTER    AND    THE    KINGTON     LEOMINSTER    AND    STOURPORT    CANALS. 

Both  now  derelict   and  partly  converted   by  the  Great    Western   Railway   Co.    By  a  junction  with   the  Staffordshire  and 
Worcestershire   Canal  at   Stourport,  which  joined   the   Trent  and  Mersey  Canal  at   Haywood  Junction,  access  was  to  be 
^  afforded  to  the  places  mentioned  in  the  top  right-hand  corner  of  the  map. 


Tramways  for  the  transport  of  material 
over  a  track  of  flanged  wooden  beams  are 
said  to  have  been  constructed  as  early  as 
1602  and  in  1740  colliery  tracks  of  cast-iron 
rails  laid  upon  wooden  sleepers  were  con- 
structed ;  but  the  first  railway  Act  was  that 
passed  in  1801,  authorising  the  construction 
of  the  Surrey  Iron  Railway.    Iii  this,  as  in 


later  Acts,  the  vehicles  were  to  be  hauled  by 
men  or  horses  and  the  traffic  was  to  be  solely 
and  entirely  a  goods  traffic. 

In  all  these  early  railway  Acts,  the  pro- 
moters proposed,  as  in  the  case  of  canals, 
merely  to  construct  a  route,  over  which,  upon 
the  payment  of  the  necessary  tolls,*  anj^one 
was  at  liberty  to  haul  his  merchandise  in  his 
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"trIA  JUNCTA  in  UNO." 
A  plan  publuhed  about  1793  of  the  Leicestershire  and  Northamptonshire  intended  Union  Canal.  Described,  at  the  time 
of  Us  promotion,  as  "  Showing  its  connection  with  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  at  Northampton  and  with  the  River  Trent 
by  means  of  the  Leicestershire  Navigation;  by  which  channels  it  will  communicate  with  most  of  the  present  Inland 
Navigations  in  the  Kingdom.  The  design  of  this  canal  is  to  connect  the  three  rivers,  the  Nene,  Thames,  and  Trent.  At 
NoHhampton  it  is  united  with  the  Nene;  by  the  channel  of  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  with  the  Thames-  and  by  the 
Leicester  Navigation  with  the  Trent:'  Note. -Eighteen  miles  of  this  route,  north  of  Foxton,  has  been  developed  as  a  part  of 
the  Leicester  Section  of  the  Grand  Junction  Canal,  branching  from  the  main  line  at  Norton  Junction;  but  the  route,  south 
of  Market  Harborough,  was  not  followed  and  is  occupied  by  the  L.N.  W.  Railway,  Northampton  to  Market  Harborough  line 


own  wagons,  but  the  arbitrariness  of  the 
gauge,  the  development  of  the  locomotive 
engine  and  the  obvious  necessity  of  unified 
operation,  led  to  such  a  specialisation  in 
haulage,  that  the  monopoly  of  conducting 
and  maintaining  the  traffic  became  vested  in 
the  owners  of  the  track.  So  that  from  the 
outset  the  railway  companies  were  carriers, 
whilst  but  few  of  the  canal  companies  had, 
4ind  Bven  at  the  present  iime  have,  anj^  other 


interest  than  the  collection  of  tolls  on  the 
traffic  passing  over  their  route. 

The  first  railway— the  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  Railway  —  promoted  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  canals  in  1822,  was  con- 
structed, strangely  enough,  to  afford  cheaper 
freights  in  the  very  same  district,  in  which, 
sixty-one  years  earlier,  the  first  elements  of 
the  canal  system  of  the  country  had  been 
99MimvMdi  for   the  same  laudable  reason. 
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This  and  succeeding  railway  promotions 
encountered  the  fiercest  opposition  from  the 
then  comparatively  wealthy  canal  companies 
located  in  the  areas  which  it  was  proposed 
that  the  railways  should  serve  and  the 
opposition  not  infrequently  continued  as  a 
rate  war,  long  after  the  passing  of  the  Act 
and  the  opening  of  the  line  to  traffic.  In 
many  cases  the  opposition  only  terminated 
with  the  purchase  of  the  rival  canal  company, 
as  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  railway-owned 
canals  of  the  present  day  ;  in  some  cases,  as 
in  that  of  the  London  and  North- Western 
Railway  Company  and  the  Birmingham  Canal 
Company,  the  railway  company  guaranteed 
the  interest  upon  the  canal  company's  capital ; 
whilst  in  other  cases,'  such  as  those  of  the 
Andover,  Carlisle  and  Croydon  Canals,  the 
property  w^as  purchased  by  the  railway  com- 
pany and  the  drained  canal  route  was  con- 
verted into  a  railway  line. 

In  the  fourth  decade  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  numerous  small  railway  com- 
panies, with  short  lengths  of  track  running 
in  every  direction,  were  co-ordinated  into 
lengthy  through  routes  under  one  board  of 
management,  by  which,  irrespective  of  con- 
siderations of  speed,  etc.,  the  railways  gained 
an  immeasurable  superiority  over  the  canals, 
in  that  a  single  through  rate  could  be  quoted 
for  a  considerable  distance  upon  the  railway. 


whilst  upon  the  canal,  a  separate  toll  had  to 
be  paid  to  each  small  company  over  whose 
canal  the  traffic  passed,  or,  in  other  words, 
one  bargain  settled  the  freight  charges  for 
any  particular  traffic  by  rail,  whilst  half-a- 
dozen  or  half-a-score  such  agreements  were 
necessary  before  a  through  rate  for  the  same 
distance  by  canal  could  be  agreed  upon. 

The  institution  of  the  Eailway  Clearing 
House  in  1842  afforded  a  further  improve- 
ment in  this  direction  and  the  provision  of 
facilities  for  the  rapid  collection,  distribution 
and  storage  of  goods  has  exerted  such  an 
influence  on  the  growth  of  trade,  that  the 
railways  have  increased  as  the  following 
table  shows  : — 

The  Gkowth  of  Railways  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  Period  from  1850  to  1907. 


1850. 


1907. 


Paid-up  capital  in  millions  . 
Traffic  receipts  in  millions  . 
Thousands  of  miles  open  . 
Passengers  in  millions  . 


£1,294-1 

112-2 

28-1 

1,259-5 


Avhilst,  excepting  for  a  few  progressive 
canals,  the  canal  system,  as  a  whole,  has  not 
developed  during  the  same  period  and  some 
sections  have  become  altogether  derelict. 


STERN    WHEEL   STEAMER   "CHARLOTTE   DUNDAS."       BUILT    FOR   SERVICE   ON    THE   FORTH   AND    CLYDE   CANAL. 

In  1802  two  loaded  vessels  each  of  70  tons  were  successfully  towed  by  the  "  Charlotte  Dimdas"  a  distance  of  19  miles  on 
the  Canal.  The  Canal  owners,  however,  decided  that  any  benefit  ivhich  might  accrue  from  the  use  of  steam  tugs  would  not 
compensate  for  the  injury  which  would  be  done  to  the  banks  by  the  wash  of  the  paddles,  and  therefore  rejected  the  vessel. 


THE    THIRTY-SEVENTH    MONTH. 


By   FRED    M.   WHITE. 


HE  flavour  died  out 
of  James  Costard's 
cigar.  There  was  a 
taste  in  his  mouth 
like  that  of  ashes. 
It  was  not  alto- 
gether, perhaps,  the 
fault  of  the  cigar, 
which  was  one 
usually  retailed,  if 
you  are.  extrava- 
gant, at  nine  for  the  shilling.  Costard  was 
particular  about  his  tobacco,  but  at  the 
present  moment  he  had  something  else  to 
think  about. 

He  sat  there  with  his  head  on  his  hands 
gazing  fixedly  at  the  stage.  His  breath 
came  with  quick  gasps  through  his  short 
black  teeth.  A  plentiful  bead  of  moisture 
oozed  out  of  his  somewhat  grimy  features. 
Those  strong,  square  thumbs  were  trembling, 
so  were  the  brutal  lines  of  the  hard  mouth. 
The  stentorian  noise  of  Costard's  breathing 
roused  the  indignation  of  the  lady  behind, 
and  the  feathers  in  her  large  hat  trembled 
in  indignation.  She  wanted  to  know  audibly 
why  a  certain  class  of  people  came  to  a  music- 
'all  meiely  for  the  sake  of  spoiling  other 
people's  pleasure.  But  Costard  heard  nothing 
of  it,  otherwise  he  would  have  been  ready 
enough  with  repartee  of  a  pungent  and 
personal  nature.  { 

The  atmosphere  around  him  Was  thick  and 
dank.  Behind  the  halo  of  tobaoco-smoke  the 
stage  loomed  aggressively  garish.  A  group  of 
more  or  less  competent  actors  were  playing 
a  boiled-down  melodrama  with  all  the  in- 
tentness  befitting  their  occupation.  There 
was  nothing  particularly  bright  or  fresh  or 
oiiginal,  not  too  much  of  the  holding  of  the 
mirror  up  to  Nature,  so  to  speak  ;  but,  after 
all,  the  play  is  the  thing,  and  it  had  gripped 
James  Costard  to  the  centre  of  his  shrivelled 
soul.  He  turned  to  his  companion,  a  man 
singularly  like  himself,  who  also  for  the 
time  being  had  relaxed  his  grip  upon  his 
cigar  and  was  regarding  the  stage  with 
distended  eyes. 

"  Joe,"  Costard  said  hoarsely,  "  111  thank 
you  to  give  me  a  pinch,  old  pard.  Pinch 
me  'ard  in  the  fleshy  part  of  the  thigh,  if 
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you'll  be  so  good.  I'll  wake  up  presently 
and  find  it  no  more  nor  a  bloomin'  dream."" 

'*  Shut  up  !  "  Joe  Slagg  growled  unsym- 
pathetically. 

Costard  shut  up  accordingly.  After  all, 
there  seemed  to  be  nothing  in  the  stage 
performance  to  fill  with  fear  the  heart  of  a 
man  who  boasted,  not  without  justice,  that 
he  didn't  know  what  nerves  were.  To  a 
certain  extent,  too,  the  story  was  common- 
place enough.  Here  was  the  persecuted 
heroine,  whose  delicate  husband  was  falsely 
accused  of  stealing  the  family  diamonds 
from  a  hard-hearted  uncle  who  had  cast 
him  adrift  to  die  of  consumption  all  alone 
in  the  hard-hearted  world.  Here,  again,  w'as 
the  heroine  compelled  to  toil  as  private 
secretary  to  the  said  hard-hearted  uncle,  so 
that  she  might  find  the  means  to  keep  the  con- 
sumptive hero  alive  somewhere  in  the  South 
of  France.  Apparently  there  was  nothing 
to  cause  that  unpleasant  suggestion  of  dry- 
ness in  the  back  of  Jim  Costard's  throat, 
or  to  deprive  Joe  Slagg's  tobacco  of  its  ex- 
quisite flavour.  And  yet  they  were  both 
following  the  performance  as  carefully  and 
earnestly  as  if  they  were  standing  in  the 
dock  together  charged  with  some  heinous 
crime,  and  counsel  for  the  Crown  was  un- 
folding some  flawless  indictment  against  them. 
There  were  others  in  the  packed  music-hall, 
either  brutally  indifferent,  or  critical,  or 
damply  tearful,  according  to  their  various 
temperaments.  But  in  no  case  did  tlie 
play  grip  a  solitary  spectator  as  it  gripped 
those  two  friends  and  partners,  James  Cos- 
tard and  Joseph  Slagg. 

"  I'd  like  to  see  the  end  of  it,"  Costard 
muttered. 

''So  you  will,  you  fool!"  Slagg  responded. 
"  You've  only  got  to  wait  another  ten 
minutes.  Not  but  what  it's  queer,  as  I  own 
freely.  Why,  it's  exactly  the  same  as  it  was 
that  night  three  years  ago " 

It  was  fortunate,  perhaps,  that  the  lady  in 
the  liberal  hat  behind  appealed  once  again 
for.  silence.  Slagg's  reminiscences  might 
.  have  become  dangerous,  they  might  have 
even  proved  interesting  to  any  plain-clothes 
.  pohce  oflicer  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  But, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  neither  of  the  partners 
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was  in  tlie  least  conscious  of  what  was  going 
on  around  them.  They  sat  there  breath- 
less and  perspiring,  waiting  with  an  excite- 
ment akin  to  pain  for  the  development  of 
the  story. 

It  was  reaching  the  acute  stage  now.  In 
ten  minutes  more,  at  the  outside,  they 
would  know  the  best  or  worst  of  it.  And 
then,  just  as  the  heroine  was  taxing  her  maid 
with  an  act  of  perfidy  which  had  admitted 
a  predatory  lover  to  the  house  of  sorrows, 
a  thin  curl  of  blue  smoke  rose  from  the 
wings,  a  tiny  tongue  of  flame  zigzagged  up 
the  prompt  flat — then,  as  if  by  magic,  the 
whole  thing  burst  into  a  dazzling  blaze,  and 
a  thick,  acrid  smoke  hid  the  stage  from  view. 
For  the  fraction  of  a  second  there  was  a 
dead  silence,  then  the  sound  of  a  woman 
screaming  shrilly  in  the  gallery,  and  a  second 
later  the  trampling  rush  of  many  feet  in  the 
direction  of  the  exits.  It  was  singular,  per- 
haps, that  the  only  people  who  kept  their 
heads  in  that  headlong  stream  were  Costard 
and  his  partner.  It  was  they  who  rose  with 
one  accord,  uttering  hoarse  commands  and 
shrieking  lurid  jibes  and  crimson  insults. 
It  was  they  who  contrived  to  beat  some 
spark  and  semblance  of  manhood  into  the 
cowards  who  were  fighting  there,  heedless  of 
women  and  children,  for  their  own  safety. 
Then,  as  the  fireproof  curtain  came  down  and 
the  spirals  of  smoke  were  whirled  upwards, 
something  like  order  was  restored.  The 
women  ceased  to  cry  and  scream,  the  shrill 
treble  of  childish  voices  died  away.  From 
behind  the  fireproof  curtain  could  be  heard 
the  steady  thud- thud  of  a  manual  engine, 
the  hiss  of  water  on  flame  resounded  through 
the  emptying  theatre. 

They  were  all  outside  presently,  a  white- 
faced  mob  talking  in  whispers,  a  handful  of 
helmefced  policemen,  a  busy  doctor  here  and 
there,  a  few  ominous-looking  ambulances. 
Costard  and  Slagg  pushed  their  way  through 
the  huddled  sheep  and  turned  with  common 
accord  into  a  public-house  not  far  off.  They 
nodded  to  one  another.  It  seemed  to  each 
that  this  was  the  time  for  heroic  measures. 

"  A  large  brandy,  with  just  a  spot  of 
water,"  Costard  suggested  tentatively,  "  that's 
mine." 

"  You  were  always  one  to  think  of  things," 
Slagg  coincided. 

The  necessary  refreshment  was  procured 
and  supplemented  before  Costard  began  to 
speak.  He  produced  a  fresh  cigar  and 
lighted  it  deliberately. 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it?"  he 
asked. 


"  I  dunno,"  Slagg  replied.  "  My  mind's 
all  of  a  whirl,  it  is.  It  ain't  the  long  arm 
of  coincidence,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  What's  that  ? "  Costard  asked  sus- 
piciously. 

"  Well,  it's  something  what  I  'eard  in  a 
play  years  ago.  Sort  of  bad  luck — you  know 
what  I  mean.  You  think  everything's  goin' 
right,  when  all  of  a  sudden  somebody  turns 
up  as  you  thought  was  dead,  or  the  night 
watchman's  on  the  premises  wheti  you  think 
as  'e's  takin'  'is  'olidays.  Just  the  same 
what  'appened  in  the  play  I'm  talkin'  about. 
Just  as  everything  was  goin'  right  and  'e 
was  goin'  to  lead  a  honest  life,  up  turns 
somebody  as  'e  couldn't  out  without  gettin' 
'is  neck  stretched,  and  'e  says,  says  'e,  '  The 
long  arm  of  coincidence  is  reached  for  me.' 
Seems  to  have  reached  for  us,  too,  don't  it  ?  " 

Costard  nodded  moodily. 

"  That's  about  it,"  he  grunted.  "  Three 
years  ago  it  is  since  we  got  'old  of  them 
stones  at  Darchester  Terrace.  Three  years 
ago  it  is  since  them  sparklers  came  into  our 
'ands  in  the  way  of  business.  You  remember 
'ow  it  'appened,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  Why,  certainly,"  Slagg  replied.  "  Old 
gent  livin'  more  or  less  alone  with  three 
servants  in  Darchester  Terrace.  'E  ain't 
got  much  money,  but  'e's  got  some  family 
diamonds,  what  possesses  what  those  news- 
papers call  'istoric  interest,  and  one  of  them 
is  engraved.  We  makes  up  our  minds  as 
we're  goin'  to  'ave  them,  and  you,  bein'  a 
better-looking  man  than  me,  goes  along,  and 
in  a  short  time  you  manages  to  win  the 
affections  of  a  nice-looking  young  female 
as  possesses  more  beauty  than  common- 
sense " 

"  'Ere,  'old  'ard,"  Costard  interrupted. 
"  Don't  forget  you're  talkin'  of  the  lidy  who 
'as  the  honour  to  be  my  missus." 

"  I'd  forgotten,"  Slagg  said  penitently. 
"And  it's  true,  all  the  same.  Well,  you 
gets  into  the  'ouse,  and  you  gets  the  stones, 
never  knowin'  for  the  moment  as  'ow  the 
old  man  'as  a  nephew  about  the  place.  And 
I  don't  say  it's  your  fault  'as  the  nephew 
was  found  subsequently  lyin'  at  the  bottom 
of  the  stairs,  and  that,  so  to  speak,  'e's  never 
been  the  same  man  since.  Seein'  as  you'd 
got  the  stones  in  your  pocket,  and  seein'  as 
what  your  personal  safety  was  in  danger, 
you  couldn't  do  nothing  less  than  out  'im, 
though  I  don't  'old  with  violence  myself. 
I  didn't  ask  no  questions  at  the  time ; 
I  never  asked  what  became  of  them 
stones " 

"I've  got  'em  now,"  Costard  said  hoarsely. 
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•'  Never  dared  to  part  with  'em.  And  why  ? 
Because  I  was  watched  all  the  time  ;  night 
and  day  those  detectives  had  their  eye  upon 
me.  Why,  they  even  made  a  pretence  of 
searching  my  room  when  my  back  was 
turned,  and  shammed  tha.t  they  was  thieves 
all  the  time.  For  the  best  part  of  a  year  I 
couldn't  move  without  bein'  followed  ;  not 
that  it  mattered,  neither.  'Ow  was  the 
police  to  know  that  the  very  next  night  we 
was  in  the  'ouse  of  that  old  miser  at  Netting 
Hill,  what  we  found  dead  in  his  bed  ?  I've 
'ad  a  bit  of  luck  in  my  time,  Joe,  but  nothin' 
like  that.  Why,  there  the  poor  old  beggar  lay 
dead,  and  all  we  'ad  to  do  was  to  'elp  our- 
selves to  his  money  and  securities  ;  and  when 
they  found  'im  afterwards,  why,  there  was 
nothing  to  be  said  or  done  except  bury  'im. 
They  couldn't  find  no  relative  and  they 
couldn't  find  no  friends.  And  they  comes 
to  the  natural  conclusion  that  he  couldn't 
have  no  money,  and  there  we  were  on  velvet, 
with  a  matter  of  ten  thousand  pounds 
between  us,  and  not  a  soul  the  wiser." 

Slagg  chuckled  greasily. 

"  And  then  we  sets  up  in  partnership, 
coal  and  corn  dealers  and  general  contractors. 
We  turns  our  back  upon  a  life  of  crime,  and 
now  we're  honoured  and  respected  and 
makin'  more  money  than  whatever  we  did 
on  the  cross.  Why,  bless  you,  with  any 
luck,  we  shall  be  members  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  yet." 

"  Not  me,"  Costard  said  contemptuously. 
"  No  Board  of  Guardians  for  me.  It  pays 
us  a  sight  better  to  contract  with  'em  for  coal 
and  supplies.  But  that's  business.  That's  the 
way  to  become  honoured  and  respected,  and 
perhaps  finish  up  with  a  knighthood.  But 
we're  wandering  from  the  point,  as  the  news- 
paper chaps  say.  What  about  the  long  arm 
of  coincidence  ?  And  what  about  the  play 
we've  been  watching  to-night  ?  'Ere  we  are 
with  the  old  story  set  out.  Why,  the  very 
*  set '  is  a  copy  of  the  room  in  Darchester 
Terrace,  the  same  diamonds,  'ere's  the  same 
persecuted  'eroine  secretly  married  to  the 
old  man's  nepliew,  'ere's  the  'eroine  tumbling 
to  the  fact  that  the  maid  what  she  trusts  so 
implicitly  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  'ole  busi- 
ness. I  don't  like  it,  Joe.  I  don't  hke  it  a 
bit.  Somebody  knows  all  about  it,  and 
somebody's  put  it  all  into  a  play.  And 
somebody'll  be  coming  along  to  you  one  of 
these  days  doin'  a  little  bit  of  blackmail. 
And  you  know  what  blackmail  is." 

Slagg  grinned  uncomfortably. 

"  I  did  it  once,"  he  muttered,  "but  it 
didn't  pay.     Leastways,   it  didn't  pay  the 


second  time.  I  shouldn't  have  expected  as 
'ow  such  a  slim-lookin',  soft-spoken  chap 
could  'ave  been  so  'andy  with  'is  fists. 
Knocked  me  about  something  cruel,  he  did. 
But  you're  quite  right,  mate,  that  there 
blackmail  is  a  good  business  when  you've 
got  something  to  go  on.  And  if  these  people 
start  about  us,  we'll  have  nothing  left  in 
twelve  months'  time.  But  perhaps  you're 
only  frightenin'  yourself  unnecessarily. 
P'raps  that  long  arm  of  coincidence " 

"  Long  arm  be  'anged  !  "  Costard  growled. 
"  'Ow  long  is  it  since  that  little  business  at 
Darchester  Terrace  ?  " 

"  Three  years,"  Slagg  said  promptly,  "  and 
a  month." 

"  Very  well,  then,  just  look  at  your 
programme  for  to-night's  show.  Look  at 
your  programme  and  tell  me  what's  the  name 
of  that  'ere  play  as  we  see  this  evenin'." 

Slagg  took  the  programme  from  his  pocket 
and  unfolded  it. 

"  Whew  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  It's  called 
'  The  Thirty-Seventh  Month,'  and  this  is 
the  thirty-seventh  month.  You're  quite 
right,  mate.  This  thing  means  blackmail. 
Makes  me  feel  cold  up  and  down  my  spine. 
And  yet  I  dunno.  Seems  to  me  as  we  should 
have  been  better  off  if  we'd  seen  the  end  of 
the  play.  Been  able  to  grip  the  situation, 
p'raps.  And  now  it'll  probably  be  months 
before  the  music-'all  will  be  fit  for  another 
audience.     And  meanwhile " 

"  Ah,  meanwhile,"  Costard  said  rumina- 
tively.  "  That's  the  point  of  the  'ole  thing, 
Joe.  What  we've  got  to  find  out  is  who 
wrote  that  little  play,  and  all  about  'im.  I 
dare  say  that  in  the  fire  to-night  the  book  of 
the  play  will  be  destroyed.  But  the  cove 
what  wrote  it  will  certainly  'ave  a  copy,  and 
we've  got  to  find  out  who  'e  is.  We've  got 
to  make  him  safe.  We've  got,  if  necessary, 
to  take  steps  to  induce  him " 

Costard  paused  significantly  ;  for  a  respect- 
able tradesman  and  a  man  of  some  substance, 
his  expression  was  decidedly  murderous. 
The  man  was  frightened,  too  ;  of  that  there 
could  be  no  question.  His  hard,  strong 
mouth  was  twitching  ;  thin  beads  of  perspira- 
tion trickled  down  his  face,  carrying  channels 
of  dirt  with  them.  For  some  little  time  the 
two  men  sat  moodily  sipping  their  brandy, 
until  a  third  man  came  in  and  nodded  as  he 
passed  their  table. 

"  This  is  a  bit  of  luck,"  Slagg  murmured. 
"  That's  Tom  Carver,  stage  carpenter  at  the 
music-'all,  'e  is.  I  dare  say  'e  can  give  us  a 
bit  of  information.  Let's  ask  'im  over  'ere 
and  stand  'im  a  drink." 


"It  was  they  who  contrived  to  beat  some 


spark  and  semblance  of   manhood  into  the  cowards  who  were 
lighting  there." 
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The  stage  carpenter  was  nothing  loth,  and 
over  his  refreshment  he  had  certain  informa- 
tion to  impart.  The  damage  done  to  the 
stage  had  been  considerable,  most  of  the 
property  had  been  burnt  out,  and  there  was 
no  likelihood  that  the  music-hall  would  open 
its  doors  again  for  at  least  two  months. 

"  It's  a  pitj,"  Costard  said  musingly.  "  It's 
'ard  on  the  artistes,  and  it's  'ard  on  those 
what  gets  a  livin'  by  writin'  them  plays. 
Pretty  little  thing,  that,  you  put  up 
to-night.  New  author,  ain't  he  ?  What's 
'is  name  ?  " 

"  Party  of  the  name  of  Braybrooke,"  the 
carpenter  explained.  "  I  don't  know  him 
myself.  'E's  one  of  them  amateurs,  I'm 
told.  'E'U  'ave  to' write  that  play  all  over 
again  now.  All  the  manuscript  was  burnt — 
in  fact,  there's  precious  little  left  except  what 
happened  to  be  in  the  manager's  safe.  But 
I  dare  say  'e's  got  a  copy." 

Costard  and  Slagg  exchanged  glances. 

"  'Appen  to  know  where  'e  lives  ?  "  the 
latter  asked. 

"  Matter  of  fact,"  the  stage  carpenter  went 
on,  "I've  got  a  letter  to  post  to  'im  in  my 
pocket.  Given  me  by  the  manager  this 
evenin',  it  was.  '  Mr.  George  Braybrooke, 
15,  Bodington  Eoad,  Kensington.'  P'raps 
you  wouldn't  mind  slipping  it  into  the  post 
for  me.  No,  I  won't  'ave  another,  now.  I 
must  get  back  to  the  theatre.  P'raps  I  shall 
manage  to  get  'ome  by  daylight  with  any 
luck." 

The  speaker  rose  reluctantly  and  departed, 
leaving  the  letter  on  the  table.  Without 
wasting  further  words.  Costard  called  for  a 
Post  Office  Directory.  The  volume  in 
question  proved  to  be  an  old  one,  and  con- 
tained no  such  address  as  Bodington  Road 
in  the  Kensington  postal  district. 

"More  County  Council  interferences," 
Costard  growled.  "  Depend  upon  it,  they've 
been  changin'  the  name  of  the  street.  Let's 
go  round  to  the  post-office  and  'ave  a  squint 
at  an  up-to-date  volume." 

They  found  what  they  wanted  presently, 
and  Costard  fluttered  over  the  name  in  the 
road.  A  queer  expression  came  over  his 
face  as  he  laid  his  dirty  thumb  on  the  open 
page. 

"  'Ere,  this  long  arm  of  coincidence  of 
yours  seems  to  be  busy,"  he  said.  "  'Ere  we 
are  right  enough.  Bodington  Road,  Ken- 
sington, lately  known  as  Darchester  Terrace, 
and  the  number  is  15,  and  it's  the  same 
'ouse  where  we  'ad  the  little  adventure  over 
the  diamonds  three  years  a,go.  Good  old 
coincidence  !    Why,  this  is  like  some  of  them 


stories  you  read  in  the  Sunday  papers. 
What  luck ! " 

"  Don't  see  it,"  Slagg  growled  uneasily. 
"  Makes  it  all  the  worse,  don't  it  ?  I'd  give 
five  pounds  to  know  'ow  this  play  ended. 
Five  pounds  !  I'd  give  fifty." 

Costard  dragged  his  companion  to  the 
comparative  seclusion  of  the  street.  He 
seemed  easier  in  his  mind  now. 

"  You're  goin'  to  know,"  he  said.  "  You 
must  keep  your  money  in  your  pocket.  Do 
you  suppose  the  same  people  are  still  in  that 
'ouse  ?  Not  they.  Just  consider  the  look 
of  it.  It's  a  risk,  Joe,  that's  what  it  is,  a 
risk,  and  I'm  goin'  to  take  it.  For  one 
night  only,  as  they  say  on  the  concert  bill, 
I'm  goin'  to  depart  from  the  strict  paths  of 
virtue.  I'm  goin'  to  do  a  little  bit  of 
burglary  again.  Oh,  it's  safe  enough.  Why, 
I  remember  that  'ouse  as  well  now  as  if  I'd 
only  been  there  last  week.  And  I'm  going 
to  find  that  play,  and  I'm  goin'  to  read  it 
for  myself,  and  I'm  goin'  to  act  accordingly. 
None  of  your  blackmailin'  for  me.  I'll 
know  what  to  do  when  the  time  comes." 

"  Better  wait,"  Slagg  suggested. 

"  Not  me,"  Costard  said  truculently. 
"Forewarned  is  forearmed.  Besides,  I'm 
curious  to  see  this  Mr.  George  Braybrooke. 
'E  knows  a  sight  too  much  for  me.  'E 
knows  all  about  it,  and  'e's  poor,  of  course." 

"  'Ow  do  you  know  that  ?  "  Slagg  asked. 

Costard  looked  contemptuously  at  the 
speaker,  "^ 

" 'Ow  do  I  know.''"  he  asked.  "W^hy, 
ain't  all  those  writer  fellers  poor.  Look  at 
Chatterton  and  Keats  and  forty  more  of  'em  ; 
they  never  'ave  a  penny  to  bless  themselves 
with.  Now,  you  come  round  to-morrow  night 
about  seven  o'clock,  when  the  missus  is  out, 
and  we'll  settle  this  little  matter." 

"All  right,"  Slagg  said  with  an  air  of 
reluctance.  "I  suppose  I  must.  Good 
night,  James,  and  pleasant  dreams." 

11. 

James  Costaed  sat  before  the  fire  in  his 
sitting-room,  an  unusual  prey  to  unusually 
gloomy  thoughts.  Had  he  been  a  man  of 
culture,  he  would  possibly  have  called  himself 
an  optimist ;  as  it  was,  he  seldom  suffered  from 
what  he  would  have  called  the  "  'ump."  But 
this  was  one  of  those  rare  occasions,  for  his 
glass  of  peculiarly  strident  whisky  stood 
untasted  by  his  side,  a  mass  of  documents, 
relating  to  an  exceedingly  profitable  and 
therefore  particularly  rascally  contract,  were 
unheeded. 
In  a  curious  way  he  was  proud  of  his  new 
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respecfcabilitj.  He  was  proud  of  his  broad- 
cloth suit,  of  his  heavy  gold  watch-chain 
and  diamond  ring.  He  was  proud  of  his 
house  and  his  wife  and  her  furs.  He  was 
proud,  too,  to  find  better  and  honester  men 
than  himself  addressing  him  as  "  sir  "  and 
taking  off  their  hats  to  liira,  and  now  he 
stood  to  lose  everything. 

The  venture  seemed  safe  enough.  Mrs. 
Costard  had  retired  to  bed  and  would  be 
fast  asleep  by  this  time.  With  any  luck, 
Costard  would  be  back  home  again  in  a 
couple  of  hours,  and  nobody  any  the  wiser  as 
to  the  result  of  his  little  trip.  It  would  be 
no  difficult  matter,  either,  to  procure  the 
necessary  tools.  The  coast  had  been  care- 
fully surveyed,  and  the  time  for  action  had 
arrived. 

Costard  let  himself  quietly  out  of  the 
house  and  closed  the  door  behind  him.  For 
the  first  time  in  his  life  he  felt  a  certain 
dryness  in  his  throat  and  a  peculiar  sensation 
in  the  region  of  his  heart.  A  year  or  two 
ago  these  distressing  symptoms  would  not 
have  manifested  themselves.  If  he  had 
had  no  friends,  he  had,  at  any  rate,  no 
enemies,  and  in  those  days  James  Costard 
had  no  position  to  forfeit.  Bat  now  things 
were  different  entirely.  He  would  not  like 
to  admit  that  he  was  afraid,  but  it  was  a  fact, 
all  the  same. 

He  came  at  length  to  Bodington  Road, 
late  Darchester  Terrace,  and  stood  there  for 
a  minute  or  two,  to  make  sure  that  no 
inquisitive  policeman  was  lingering  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  street  appeared  to  be 
absolutely  quiet,  most  of  the  houses  were 
now  discreetly  draped  in  darkness,  there  was 
nothing  to  be  seen  but  an  adventurous  cat 
as  Costard  stole  down  the  area  of  Ko.  15. 
He  paused  just  for  a  moment  to  draw  a  pair 
of  indiarubber  overalls  over  his  square-toed, 
respectable  boots  ;  he  wanted  no  dark  lantern, 
and  as  to  the  premises,  he  remembered  them 
perfectly.  His  bump  of  locality  amounted 
almost  to  genius,  which  was,  perhaps,  the 
chief  cause  why  he  had  never  yet  actually 
come  within  the  grip  of  the  law.  With  a 
thin-bladed  knife  he  pushed  back  the  catch 
of  the  front  kitchen  window,  and  a  moment 
later  he  was  in  the  house. 

It  was  all  familiar  enough  now  ;  his  courage 
was  coming  back  to  him,  a  sense  of  elation 
filled  him,  much  as  it  might  have  filled  a 
reformed  drunkard  indulging,  after  the  lapse 
of  time,  in  a  glass  of  spirits.  He  felt  liis  way 
up  the  stairs,  gliding  along  in  the  black, 
velvety  darkness  until  lie  reached  the  hall 

He  stopped  there  to  listen,  but  no  sound 


broke  the  stillness  of  tlie  house  save  the  lazy 
ticking  of  the  grandfather's  clock  somewhere 
on  the  first  landing.  The  atmosphere  was 
warm  and  clinging  and  familiar— not  a  stuffy 
atmosphere,  but  a  clear  and  slightly  fragrant 
one  that  Costard  closely  associated  with  old 
silver  and  jewels  and  watches  of  price.  The 
very  scent  of  it  brought  vividly  back  the 
recollection  of  more  than  one  brilliantly 
successful  midnight  raid.  So  to  speak,  it 
was  like  the  smell  of  the  battle  to  the  war- 
horse.  All  Costard's  smug  respectability 
dropped  from  his  shoulders  now.  It  would 
go  hard,  he  told  himself,  if  he  did  not  take 
toll  as  recompense  for  all  his  trouble. 

Not  that  he  forgot  his  errand.  He  would 
have  to  look  for  something  in  the  shape  of  a 
study  where  this  mysterious  George  Bray- 
brooke  did  his  literary  work.  Costard  had 
been  reading  the  magazines  of  recent  years. 
He  had  got  to  know  something  of  the  habits 
of  the  literary  man  from  the  perusal  of  more 
or  less  veracious  illustrated  interview's  with 
writers  of  mark.  Therefore,  he  did  not 
expect  to  find  himself  confronted  with  any 
serious  obstacle — such,  for  instance,  as  a  fire- 
proof safe.  A  brief  investigation  of  the 
ground  apartments  with  the  aid  of  an  electric 
torch  showed  him  that  he  would  have  to  look 
further  afield.  There  was  danger  here,  as  he 
told  himself,  creeping  up  to  the  second 
floor. 

The  sweat  was  running  down  his  face  now 
as  he  cautiously  tried  one  room  after  another. 
They  were  bedrooms,  for  the  most  part 
unoccupied,  and  there  at  last,  at  the  end  of 
a  little  corridor  by  the  side  of  the  bathroom, 
was  the  very  thing  he  was  looking  for. 

"  Not  the  slightest  doubt  about  it," 
Costard  told  himself.  Here  was  a  big  table 
littered  with  papers  and  proofs,  on  the 
opposite  side  Avas  an  American  roll -top  desk 
with  the  flap  pulled  back.  The  room  was 
lined  with  books.  On  the  table  stood  an 
electric  lamp  connected  by  a  flex  to  a  wall 
plug.  Undoubtedly  Costard's  luck  was  in 
now.  Beyond  any  question  he  was  in  Mr. 
George  Braybrooke's  library.  He  could  not 
quite  understand  the  presence  there  of  a  hat 
and  jacket,  indicative  of  the  fact  that  some- 
where in  the  house  was  a  lady  who  at  that 
moment  was  in  deep  mourning.  But  this, 
thougli  it  might  not  have  been  indifferent  to 
a  Sherlock  Holmes,  was  nothing  to  James 
Costard.  It  was  a  mere  detail  outside  his 
province.  What  he  had  to  do  now,  if 
possible,  was  to  find  the  complete  manuscript 
of  "  The  Thirty-Seventh  Month,"  and  read  it 
to  the  end, 
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It  Was  iioi  sudi  an  easy  matter  as  he  had 
(Expected,-  biit  presently  he  found  it.  The 
toaiiifeeript  Was  a  rotigh  copy,  certainly,  but 
Ji  h^p^petied  to  be  typed,  and  not  for  the 
firsi  titoe  iii  his  career  James  Costard  had  to 
bless  inoderfl  skill  and  modern  advancement. 

Yes,'  here  it  tvas,  right  enough.  He 
hastily  ran  his  eye  over  the  first  few  pages, 
With  which  he  wa^  already  familiar.  He 
came'  at/leligth  to  that  portion  of  the  play 
Which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  unfor- 
tunate fire  at  the  theatre,  and  the  further 
Costard  read  the  more  frightened  and  be- 
wildered did  he  become, 

"  It's  all  here,"  he  muttered  to  himself  as 
he  wiped  the  gatheiing  beads  from  his  fore- 
head. "  Evei'y  bit  of  it.  And  what's  more, 
the  writer  of  this  stuff  knows  the  part  that 
my  missus  took  in  the  business.  And  'ow 
did  'e  know  I  was  fool  enough  to  write 
Mary  a  letter  ?  I  told  her  to  destroy  it.  .  . 
Ah,  she  seems  to  have  done  so  .  .  .  And 
left  a  piece  of  it  on  the  study  floor.  This 
Very  same  study  as  I'm  in  now%  too.  Oh, 
this  is  worse  than  I  anticipated  !  This  'ere 
Braybrooke  seems  to  know  everything — ■ 
every  mortal  thing,  and  no  bloomin'  error 
about  It,  I  should  like  to  see  that  chap,  I 
should  like  to  see  him  very  much  indeed.  I 
wonder  what  ^e's  like  ?  I  wonder  if  'e's  a 
cove  w4iat  would  be  easily  frightened  !  I 
wonder  if  I  could  manage  to  lure  him  down 
my  way  some  night — but,  no,  a  chap  as 
clever  as  that  wouldn't  be  a  blithering  fool. 
I'd  give  a  'undred  pounds  to  know  what  'is 
Httle  game  is.  I'd  give  a  trifle  to  know  'ow  it 
was  that  the  business  of  those  diamonds  never 
got  into  the  papers.  But  what's  the  use  of 
talkin'  like  this  ?  Anyway,  it  couldn't  be 
worse.  And  that  chap's  goin'  to  bide  his 
time  like  they  do  in  the  story  books.  'E'll 
wait  till  I've  got  more  money.  'E'll  wait 
till  I'm  Sir  James  Costard  or  something  of 
that  sort,  and  then  'e'll  come  along  asking 
for  ten  thousand  pounds,  bold  as  brass.  And 
I'll  have  to  pay  it,  too.  I  only  wish  I'd  got 
'im  'ere  !  " 

There  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  sincerity  of 
Costard's  desire.  At  the  moment  he  was 
ready  for  anything.  He  had  raised  his  voice 
unconsciously.  So  absorbed  was  he  in  his 
work,  with  the  aid  of  the  electric  torch,  that 
he  heard  nothing  at  all  of  a  sudden  creaking 
on  the  stairs  outside.  He  did  not  seem  to 
realise  for  a  full  minute  that  the  reading- 
lamp  on  the  table  had  suddenly  burst  into 
flame,  or  that  the  two  brackets  over  the  fire- 
place were  also  flooding  the  room  with  a  soft 
yellow  radiance. 


When  he  did  so,  a  great  and  overwhelming: 
fear  gripped  Costard  by  the  heart  and  heldl 
him  there.  Like  most  of  the  class,  he  was; 
not  fond  of  light  except  in  connection  withi 
a  public-house  or  a  music-hall.  He  stood' 
there  trembling  and  sweating  in  a  ludicrous; 
state  of  terror,  and  glancing  apprehensively^ 
in  the  direction  of  the  door,  as  if  he  fearedl 
the  advent  of  some  tremendous  presence.. 
He  regretted  that  he  had  not  brought  his. 
revolver  with  him,  but  profound  cogitation: 
had  resulted  in  the  abandonment  of  any 
policy  of  that  kind.  He  stood  there  breath-- 
ing  heavily,  he  saw  the  door  swing  back,  and' 
then  there  entered  a  tall,  slender  girl  dressed 
from  head  to  foot  in  the  deepest  mourning. 

She  had  a  singularly  beautiful  and  refined 
face,  none  the  less  beautiful  and  refined 
because  it  had  traces  of  considerable  sorrow 
and  suffering.  But,  all  the  same,  the  blue 
eyes  were  quite  steady,  and  the  little  red 
mouth  was  absolutely  firm. 

''  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  "  the  girl 
asked. 

For  the  moment  Costard's  repartee  failed 
him.  He  had  nothing  to  say,  no  ingenious 
argument  to  advance  to  account  for  his 
presence  in  a  strange  house  at  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Much  cleverer  individuals 
than  Costard  would  have  found  themselves 
at  a  loss  for  an  argument  in  similar  circum- 
stances. 

'*  AV hat's  that  got  to  do  with  you  ?  "  he 
growled. 

It  was  a  futile  sort  of  question,  but  it  was. 
the  best  that  Costard  could  put  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment. 

"  This  is  my  house,"  the  girl  explained.. 
"  I  should  like  to  know  what  this  conduct 
means," 

Costard  was  understood  to  say  that  he 
Avas  looking  for  a  gentleman  named  Bray- 
brooke. He  ventured  to  remark  that  he  had 
found  the  front  door  open,  and  seeing  that 
he  himself  and  Mr.  George  Braybrooke 
were  on  friendly,  not  to  say  affectionate, 
terms " 

"  But  this  is  absurd,"  said  the  girl,  with  a 
slight  suggestion  of  a  smile.  ''  I  am  George 
Braybrooke— at  least,  that  is  the  name  I 
adopt  for  my  literary  work." 

Costard  caught  his  lip  between  his  teeth, 
and  this  successfully  strangled  a  curse  of 
bitter  disappointment. 

''  You  wrote  that  little  piece  called  '  The 
Thirty-Seventh  Month '  ?  "  he  exclaimed. 
"  Why— why— why " 

"  You  have  seen  it  ? "  the  girl  asked 
quietly. 


'  What  are  you  doing  here  ? '  the  girl  asked." 


"  Yes,  1  JUave  seen  it,"  the  discomfited 
Costard  said.  "  And  that  is  why — but  you 
can  understand." 

Once  more  the  girl  smiled  strangely. 

"  I  think  I  do,"  she  said.  "  Do  you 
happen,  for  instance,  to  be  a  married  man  ? 
Oh,  yes,  I  see  you  are.  Now,  shall  we 
assume  that  your  wife's  Christian  name  is 
Mary.  I  am  right  again,  I  presume.  Let 
me  guess  agam,  and  suggest  that  her  name 
was  Mary  Winslow." 

Costard  wiped  his  heated  forehead.  The 
girl  stood  looking  at  him  out  of  the  depths 
of  her  blue  eyes  as  if  she  were  trying  to  read 
his  inward  thoughts. 

"  This  is  remarkable,"  she  went  on,  "  most 
remarkable.  Do  you  know  that  for  the  last 
two  years  or  more  I  have  been  engaged  as 
private  secretary  to  an  uncle  of  mine,  who, 
by  the  way,  is  dead  now — in  fact,  we  buried 
him  a  fortnight  ago,  and  the  contents  of 
this  house  beion<jj  to  me.     I  stayed  on  here 


as  secretary  to  my  uncle  because  I  happen 
to  have  an  invaUd  husband  whose  state  of 
health  until  quite  recently  has  necessitated 
his  living  in  the  South  of  France.  But  you 
know  all  that,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  I've  seen  something  like  it,"  Costard 
said  earnestly.  "I've  seen  something  like 
it  in  that  little  play  of  yours." 

"  Of  course.  That  is  precisely  why  you 
are  here  this  evening.  But  we  will  come  to 
that  presently.  I  made  that  story  into  a  little 
stage  play  because  it  struck  me  it  had  strong 
dramatic  possibilities.  I  will  ask  your 
opinion  presently,  seeing  that  you  have 
witnessed  the  play  as  far  as  Fate  alloAved  it 
to  go.  The  cause  of  my  luisband's  unfortu- 
nate state  of  health  lies  in  the  fact  that  he 
was  nearly  murdered  three  years  ago  by  a 
ruffian  who  came  here  in  search  of  some 
diamonds  which  belonged  to  my  uncle.  The 
diamonds  disappeared,  and  my  uncle  took  it 
into  his  head  to  believe  that  my  husband 
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stole  them.  In  tlie  face  of  facts,  it  was  a 
ridiculous  assumption,  but  th%re  is  no 
accounting  for  tlie  vas^aries  of  an  old  man 
in  his  second  childhood.  Much  as  I  disliked 
it,  I  remained  with  my  uncle  so  that  I  could 
keep  my  husband  alive.  But  /  guessed 
where  the  diamonds  were.  I  dare  say  you 
wonder  why  the  police  were  never  put  on 
the  track  of  the  mystery  \  but,  then,  you  see, 
my  maid,  Mary  Winslow,  was  a  great  favourite 
of  mine — she  was  my  foster-sister,  and  on  one 
occasion  she  saved  my  life.  It  is  not  for  me 
to  judge  her,  it  is  not  for  me  to  wonder 
that  a  girl  like  herself  should  give  her  heart 
to  a  man — well,  like  you,  for  instance.  But 
it  was  all  in  the  play.  I  needn't  tell  you 
any  more  about  it,  because  I  see  you  have 
already  read  it  for  yourself.  You  feared 
that  someone  who  had  got  possession  of  your 
secret  might  blackmail  you,  and  you  wanted 
to  see  exactly  how  matters  stood.  Well, 
they  say  that  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction." 

"  But  how  did  you  guess  ? "  Costard 
stammered. 

"  I  don't  guess,"  the  girl  said.  "  I  know. 
That  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  possessing 
an  artistic  temperament.  And  so  you  are  Mary 
Winslow's  husband  ;  you  are  the  man  who 
stole  my  uncle's  jewels  ;  you  are  the  man  who 
was  nearly  responsible  for  my  husband's 
death  three  years  ago.  You  don't  look  like 
a  burglar  now,  you  look  like  a  man  who  is 
testing  the  virtues  of  respectability.  And  so 
you  thought  that  I  would  blackmail  you  ?  " 

"  Lots  of  people  would,"  Costard  said 
defiantly. 


"  Very  likely.  Perhaps  I  may  yet.  It  is 
entirely  in  your  hands.  There  was  no  fuss 
made  over  the  outrage  I  allude  to,  it  never 
got  into  the  papers,  but  the  police  had  the 
matter  in  hand  all  the  same.  And  I  could 
have  told  them  a  deal  more  than  I  did,  only 
I  thought  of  the  foster-sister  of  whom  I 
was  so  fond,  and  I  held  my  tongue.  But  I 
don't  think  you  ever  disposed  of  those 
diamonds — at  least,  the  police  said  that  the 
man  they  suspected,  which,  of  course,  was 
you,  had  not  dared  to  make  the  attempt. 
Now,  I  have  only  to  close  the  door  and  lock 
you  in,  and  then " 

"  'Ow  much  ? "  Costard  said  hoarsely. 
"  Name  your  price." 

"  Oh,  I  am  going  to.  My  price  is  the 
diamonds  which  you  have  been  unable  to 
dispose  of.  Come,  they  are  of  no  use  to  you, 
and  they  w^ill  make  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  to  my  husband  and  myself.  Turn  out 
your  pockets.  Give  me  your  watch  and  chain 
and  notebook.  Put  them  on  the  table  and 
leave  them  here,  and  I  will  wait  till  you 
return  with  the  stones.  I  think  it  is  a  fair 
bargain." 

Yery  slowly  Costard  did  as  he  was  directed. 
He  breathed  hoarsely,  and  his  face  shone  in 
the  lamplight. 

"  It's  only  fair,"  he  muttered,  "  and  I'll 
do  it.  And  just  you  wait  'ere  an  hour  and 
I'll  be  back  again." 

"  I  am  sure  of  that,"  the  girl  said  signifi- 
cantly. "And  now  go.  If  you  lose  no 
time,  my  husband  and  I  will  be  able  to  catch 
the  morning  express  to  Paris  to-morrow." 


REVEILLE. 


A    BIRD  in  the  silver  dawn 
^^    Was  singing,  singing  to  me. 
It  sang  so  shrill,  so  sweet 

In  the  little  wood  by  the  sea. 


The  ripples  sighed  at  my  feet 

On  the  shining  sands  where  I  stood. 

But  the  leaves  were  still  on  the  trees 
While  the  robin  sang  In  the  wood. 


The  iong,  low  wash  of  the  wave, 
The  quiet  face  of  the  sun, 

The  cool,  salt  breath  of  the  air, 

5eenied  silence  and  song  made  one. 


In  the  green  ash=grove  by  the  sea 
Sweet  was  the  song  that  I  heard, 

For  Hope  and  Courage  and  Joy 
Woke  at  the  voice  of  the  bird. 


ROSAMUND    MARRIOTT  WATSON. 


*' DECLINED    WITH    THANKS 


She  :   I  am  afraid  Jack  will  never  be  a  success  as  a  literary  man. 

He:   What  makes  you  think  that? 

She:   Well,  I  submitted  his  love  letters  to  six  publishers,  .and  they  all  refused  them- 
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A   CUT    DIRECT. 

The  gracious  and  delightful  person,  a  miniature 
brunette  with  wonderful  eyes,  who  had  been  my 
companion  during  the  morning's  ramble  beside 
the  river,  had  suddenly  become  a  little  Fury.  It 
was  so  unexpected  and  bewildering  that  for  a 
moment  or  two  I  could  only  stare  at  her  in 
astonishment.  Two  minutes  earlier,  radiant  as 
the  new  penny  she  had  drawn  from  her  satchel, 
she  had  gone  into  the  toyshop  to  buy  another 
tiny  doll  for  the  collection  she  is  dressing  to 
reprer>8nt  the  characters  in  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin," 
— yesterday  it  was  a  flaxen-haired  Eva — while  I 
remained  outside,  marvelling  at  the  fatuity  of  the 
doggerel  on  the  post-cards  in  the  windows.  Bad 
verse  always  fascinates  me,  and  I  was  so  lost  in 
the  wilderness  of  nonsense  that  it  took  several 
violent  tugs  to  recall  me  to  my  distressed  daughter. 

"  Daddy,  daddy,  he  won't  look  at  me !  " 

More  vicious  tugs  at  my  sleeve  and  the  cry 
was  repeated.  Awakened  at  last,  I  glanced  down 
and  met  a  flushed,  angry  little  face  and  tearful 
eyes.  The  new  doll's  face  had  been  dusty,  the 
dust  had  come  off  on  tiny  fingers,  and  a  long, 
black,  wet  smudge  lay  across  one  cheek.  "  He 
won't  even  look  at  me ! "  the  cry  came  once 
more  with  almost  agonised  rage.  The  wet  eyes 
were  blazing  now. 

"  Who  won't  look  at  you,  darling  ?  " 
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"  Alan ;  it's  Alan !  "  Then,  unconsciously,  Elsa 
gave  me  the  expected  key  to  the  mystery.  "He's 
with  another  boy." 

The  gallant  Alan  is  nine.  He  looks  very 
magnificent  in  his  uniform  as  one  of  Baden- 
Powell's  Boy  Scouts,  and  Elsa's  six-year-old 
heart  is  his  utterly.  But  altliough  in  the  secrecy 
of  the  nursery  or  of  the  garden  the  young  warrior 
may  be  willing  enough  to  be  agreeable  to  a  mere 
girl,  it  is  another  matter  when  he  is  on  his  way 
home  from  drill,  discussing  high  themes  with 
his  Achates.  This  subtlety,  however,  is  beyond 
Elsa.  All  she  knew,  poor  little  faithful  soul, 
was  the  first  sting  of  the  world's  treachery. 

"  Where  is  the  rascal  ?  "  I  asked. 

"He's  gone  along  there  under  the  railway 
bridge." 

We  walked  on  silently  for  a  little.  I  knew 
that  comfort  or  explanation  would  be  futile,  if 
not  criminal,  and  that  it  would  be  best  to  leave 
the  wound  to  the  healing  of  time.  There  was  no 
sniffing,  only  an  occassional  reiteration  of  the  cry: 
"  I  spoke  to  him  and  he  wouldn't  even  look  at 
me." 

'^Ilie  villain  and  his  accomplice  were  nowhere 
to  be  seen.  I  looked  about  for  them,  for  J  had  a 
mind,  if  possible,  to  put  things  right  between 
Alan  and  my  daughter.  Too  well  T  understood 
his  cruelty,  and  even  an  old  boy,  if  he  has  any 
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"THE    PROOF    OF    THE    PUDDING. 

"Hullo!     Are  those  nuishrooms  youVe  found,  my 
little  man  ?  " 

'•  1  dunno.     You  can  eat  'em  and  see,  if  you  like  ! " 


to  worship  at  its  beauty.  1  began  to  steer  for 
the  place  where  the  boys  were  standing,  when  all 
at  once  Elsa  stopped.  Flinging  my  hand  aside, 
she  cried  :  "  I'll  mahe  him  speak  to  me,"  and  with 
the  words  she  darted  off,  a  flurry  of  navy-blue 
skirt  and  twinkling  legs. 

Her  arms  were  round  the  unfortunate  Alan 
before  he  knew  what  had  happened.  He  too 
put  his  arms  round  Elsa  with  an  involuntary 
movement,  and  then  paused,  glancing  shame- 
faced at  Achates,  a  merry-eyed  urchin,  who 
grinned  heartlessly.  At  that  moment  1  took 
care  to  show  myself.  The  presence  of  a  man  of 
mature  years  was  an  immense  relief.  Immediately 
Alan's  face  cleared,  he  and  Achates  put  on  gracious 
smiles  and  pulled  off'  their  caps,  while  I^  of  course, 
doffed  mine  with  equal  ceremony.  Was  there 
not  a  lady  in  the  case  ? 

"Do  tell  me,  Alan,"  I  said,  "  what  are  those 
funny  sticks  you  Boy  Scouts  carry  at  drill?  " 

The  pioneer,  after  a  complimentary  w^ord  of 
consultation  with  Achates  on  some  frontiers- 
man's technicality,  launched  into  an  explanation, 
in  which  Elsa,  who  ought  to  have  been  a  boy, 
was  as  interested  as  the  others.  AVhen  all  was 
said,  it  was  a  very  happy  little  girl  that  bade 
"  Good-bye "  to  her  hero,  now  restored  to  his 
pedestal,  of  which  he  is  luckily  as  unconscious  as 
he  is  of  the  risk  he  Ijad  run. 

Lawrence  North, 


memories  of  youth  worth  having,  must  admit 
that  the  situation  was  trying.  If  Alan's  eyes  are 
truR  proph^^s,  there  is  a  day  in  store  for  him 
when  he  will  not  ignore  womankind,  and  if  they 
refuse  to  speak  to  him,  he  will  have  a  bad  night, 
poor  boy.  But,  happily,  he  knows  none  of  these 
"•■.hinga.  He  is  a  fine,  manly  little  fellow,  and  all 
the  better  that  he  is  so  true  to  the  instincts  of 
the  boy.  Still,  for  the  sake  of  Elsa's  faith  in 
mankind,  I  wished  that  the  situation  could  be 
saved,  and  I  intended  that  it  should  be,  if  only 
the  other  parties  to  the  case  would  reappear. 

Suddenly,  as  if  from  the  Eivigkeit,  they  did. 
There  is  nothing  to  compare  with  the  miraculous 
dodging  course  of  two  small  boys.  A  dog  in  a 
fair  runs  them  a  very  bad  second.  Alan  and  fidus 
Achates  had  disappeared  into  the  railway  station 
vestibule,  where  there  is  a  most  gorgeous  adver- 
tising machine  driven  by  clockwork.  One  of  its 
panels  bears  the  legend:  "Watch  this  space!" 
If  you  have  youth  and  patience  to  help  you,  you 
do  watch,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  whole  of  the 
compartments  in  the  machine  slowly  and  majes- 
tically change,  revealing  new  marvels  of  placardry 
and  the  time-table  for  the  next  hour.  The 
miracle  had  been  wrought,  and  as  the  next  was 
rather  too  distant  to  warrant  the  sacrifice  of  the 
impending  meal,  the  young  men  came  forth  and 
strolled  along  arm-in-arm  a  few  yards  in  front  of 
us. 

They  crossed  the  road  and  stood  up  at  the 
corner  beside  the  church,  that  wonder  of  Norman 
Shaw's  handiwork,  which  brings  architects  on 
pious  pilgrimages 

....  from  every  schires  ende 
Of  Engeioude 


PROBABLY. 

"Yes,  I   get   rid   of  a  lot   of   cigars 
giving  'em  to  my  friends,  y'know." 
"  H'm  !     Get  rid  of  a  lot  of  friends  too, 


m   a   year — 
don't  you  ?  " 


A    BRILLTANT    IDEA. 
'Tkll  yer  what,  boys — s'pose  we  all  walk  in  backwards;   then  they'll  think  we're  coming  out!" 
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"  It's  ])retty  rough  to  be  gone  through  like 
this,  ain't  it,  sir?"  inquired  one  of  a  gang  of 
roughs  who  had  just  "held  up"  a  country  squire 
on  a  lonely  road  and  relieved  him  of  his  purse. 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right,  my  man,"  the  "  held-up" 
one  answered  cheerfully.  ''  1  was  on  my  way  to 
a  bazaar.     You're  lirst,  and  there's  an  end  of  it." 


MACHINE=MADE    TRIOLET5. 

In  the  water  they  met 

Where  all  classes  are  equal, 
She  could  not  forget 
Her  curls  had  got  wet, 
But  she'd  more  to  regret 

As  is  shown  in  the  sequel. 
In  the  water  they  met, 

Where  all  classes  are  equal. 


For  her  water=wings  flew 
Right  away  on  the  ocean. 

Alas!   what  could  she  do? 

But  he  swam  to  pursue 

That  blur  on  the  blue 
With  a  manly  devotion. 

For  her  water-wings  flew 
Right  away  on  the  ocean. 

He  swam  awfully  well, 

And  she  thought  him  a  hero 

Without  parallel. 

She  was  rather  a  swell, 

But  how  could  she  tell 

He,  ashore,  was  a  Pierrot  ? 

He  swam  awfully  well. 

And  she  thought  him  a  hero. 

JesHie  Pope, 


VOTES     FOR     AVOMEN. 

^'EvK  started  it— giving  man  the  apple  j  now  the  Snffragettes  are  giving  him  the  pip." 


"THE    ANNUNCTATION."      BY    GEORGE    HITCHCOCK. 

Copyright,  1907,  by  Messrs.  Braun,  CUment  et  Cie.,  Paris  and  London,  publishers  of  the  large  plate. 


'A    HYACINTH    FIELD.' 


BY    GEORGE    HITCHCOCK. 


The  Art  of  Mr.  George  Hitchcock. 


By    Austin    Chester. 


IN  considering  the  art  of  a  foreigner,  it  is 
of  interest  to  take  into  account  the 
artistry  of  liis  nation,  its  rise  and 
progress.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with 
the  art  of  an  American,  for  America  is  a 
young  country,  and  in  no  country  does  art 
ever  blossom  into  vigour  until  the  minds  of 
its  men  have  sufficient  leisure  to  turn  from 
thoughts  of  utility  to  those  of  embellish- 
ment. 

The  history  of  painting  in  America  is 
almost  entirely  a  nineteenth  centiuy  record, 
and  even  the  first  half  of  that  century  was 
mainly  one  of  imitation  and  accepted 
tradition. 

Benjamin  West,  John  Copley,  John 
Trumble,   Gilbert  Stuart,  John  Yanderlyn, 
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Washington  Alston,  Thomas  Sully,  Rem- 
brandt Peel,  J.  W.  Jarvis  had  all  ability,  it 
is  true,  but  that  ability  was  in  a  great 
measure  killed  by  conventionality.  Then 
came  a  revolution,  the  reaction  in  favour  of 
naturalism.  America  threw  off  the  art 
traditions  she  had  inherited  from  the  Mother 
Country,  as  she  had  already  thrown  off  her 
sovereignty,  and  she  sought  to  see  for  herself 
and  so  establish  her  own  individuality. 
Then  came  a  second  period  in  her  artistic 
progress,  when  she  improved  in  technique, 
when  the  work  was  distinctly  national,  but  a 
little  pompous  ;  and  the  men  of  this  period 
who  stand  forth  are  Thomas  Doughty, 
Thomas  Cole,  Frederick  Church,  J.  F. 
Kensett,    and    A.    B.    Durand.     Then  she 
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'  vanquisiip:d."      bi^  george   hitchcock. 


entered  upon  her  third  period  under  the 
romantic  teaching  first  of  Germany  and  then 
of  France.  AYhispors  of  Lessing  as  a  teacher 
drew  Emanuel  Leutze,  an  American  in  all 
but  name,  to  Wiirtemberg.  Leutze  im- 
parted his  acquired  knowledge  to  Eastman 
Johnson,  who  was,  probably,  tlie  first 
American  painter  to  develop  an  atmospheric 
sense  of  colour  due  not  entirely  to  tlie 
teaching  of  Leutze,  but  in  great  measure  to 
his  own  long  sojourn  in  Holland  and  his 
study  there  of  Dutch  art  and  of  the  harmony 
which  is  so  distinctive  a  quality  of  that  land. 
From  this  time  on,  Americans  flooded  the 
schools  of  Dusseldorf,  Wiirtemberg,  Munich, 


and  ultimately  Paris.  Frank  Duveneck  is 
an  excellent  example  of  a  Munich-trained 
American,  whilst,  in  the  work  of  AYilliam 
Morris  Hunt,  George  Lmess,  Thomas  Hicks, 
and  Jolin  Lafarge  we  find  the  unmistakable 
cachet  of  that  French  romanticism  of  which 
Corot  Avas  tlie  culmination.  These  men 
belong  distinctly  to  the  Barbizon  scliool — as 
much  so,  indeed,  as  do  Corot,  Rousseau,  or 
Millet,  but  I).  W.  Tryon,  J.  H.  Twachtman, 
T.  Robinson,  Childe  Hassam,  Horatio 
Walker,  each  of  whom  has  borne  no  in- 
conspicuous part  in  the  building  up  of 
American  art,  liave  produced  work  which, 
while  it  owes  something  to  the  teaching  of 
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France,  is  of  a  more  incligeiious  quality 
than  that  of  the  otlier  men  we  have  named 
])efore.  If  we  supplement  these  names  with 
those  of  George  cle  Forest  Brush,  Abhot  H. 
Thayer,  Thomas  W.  Dewing,  and  H.  Siddons 
Mowbray,  w^e  lind  pretty  well  all  the  links 
which  connect  Emanuel  Leutze  with  that 
group  of  prominent  American  painters  wdiich, 
to-day,  makes  their  nation's  art  a  world  power. 
In  writing  of  the  art  of  his  countrymen. 
Professor  J.  C.  Yan  Dyke  s.iys  :  "  Besides 
the  painters  who  reside  in  tlie  United  States, 
there  is  a  large  contingent  of  Americans 
resident  abroad  wJiich  perhaps  belongs  to  tbe 
American  school  as  much  as  to  any  other. 
These  painters  do  not,   however,   represent 


George  Hitchcock  ...  If  they  owe  alle- 
giance to  any  centre  or  city,  it  is  to  J^aris 
rather  tlian  to  New  York"  ;  and  to  tbis  last 
pronouncement  of  Professor  Yan  Dyke  we 
venture  to  take  exception,  for  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Hitcbcock  we  are  inclined  to  tbink 
tbat  he  owes  a  considerable  amount  of  his 
vitality  to  bis  native  land,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  his  accpiired  artistry,  not  to  Paris, 
but  to  the  land  of  his  adoption,  Holland, 
for,  as  Mutter  says,  he  uuites  in  his  art 
tlie  Dutch  phlegm  with  a  certain  English 
pre-Raphaelite  nuance,  finds  in  it  a  Parisian 
clik\  a  fragrant  aroma,  and  a  grave,  thought- 
ful idyllicism. 

George  Hitchcock  was  born  in  Providence, 


"tIIK     TOILEltS    OF    THE     SKA."         BY     GEORGE     HITCHCOCK. 


the  land  or  the  people  to  the  extent  usually 
assumed  by  Europeans.  Indeed,  it  is 
questionable  if  tbey  represent  America  in 
any  way.  James  McNeill  Wbistler,  although 
American-born,  is  an  example  of  the  modern 
man  without  a  country.  No  nation  can 
claim  him  as  an  artist  because  he  seems  to 
have  no  nationality.  E.  A.  Abbey,  John  S. 
Sargent,  Mark  Fisher,  and  J.  J.  Shannon,  are 
American  only  by  birth  ;  they  are  resident  in 
London  and  are  cosmopolitan  in  their 
methods  and  themes.  I'his  may  be  said 
with  equal  truth  of  many  painters  resident 
in  Paris  and  elsewhere  on  the  Continent. 
However  good  as  art  it  may  be,  there  is 
nothing  distinctively  xlmerican  about  the 
work  of  W.  T.  Dannat,  Alexander  Harrison, 


Rhode  Island,  his  people  having  settled 
lliere  when  differences  on  religious  matters 
drove  Roger  AVilliams,  with  many  other 
friends,  from  Massachusetts. 

The  name  Roger  AVilliams  gives  us  iiausc 
for  a  moment,  not  only  because  he  in  liini- 
self  is  a  man  worthy  to  be  recalled  to  the 
]nemory  of  a  forgetful  world,  but  because 
be  was  one  of  tliose  Puritans  of  whose 
prejudices  tbe  Aveiglit  was  ever  in  the  scale 
against  the  encouragement  of  art,  and  who 
were  firm  believers  in  tlie  beresy  tbat  beauty 
is  one  of  the  snares  of  tbe  devil. 

About  1680,  Roger  Williams  left  his  cure 
in  England  for  Massachusetts,  on  account  of 
his  Puritanical  belief,  and  became  pastor  of 
a  church  at  Salem.     Here,  however,  on  the 
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BY    GEORGE     HITCHCOCK. 


same  count,  lie  came  into  conflict  with  the 
])0\ver8  tliat  then  were  and  Avas  banished 
from  the  colony.  With  five  followers  he  em- 
harked  from  Narrangassett  Bay  for  Khode 
Island,  Avhere  he  founded  a  Fettlement  to 
vvliich  he  gave  the  name  of  Providence. 

Mr.  George  Hitchcock  is  a  descendant  not 
only  from  Roger  AVilliams,  in  tlie  seventh 
generation,  but  is  also  related  to  descendants 


of  four  of  his  five  companions.  With  the 
exception  of  his  fathei",  who  A>as  a  portrait- 
painter  of  considerable  talent,  all  George 
Hitchcock's  family  were  associated  with 
the  law,  and  he  himself  was  intended  for 
that  profession,  and,  at  Harvard,  in  1874, 
after  his  Brown  University  education,  he 
actually  took  the  degree  of  LL.B. 

Vinegar    to    oil   is,    however,    not    more 
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'^TH?:     MOB    CAP."      BY     GEOKGK     HITCHCOCK. 

Reproduced  hy  permission  of  the  Detroit  Photographic  Company,  ouners  of  the  coj^yright  and  jmblishers  of  the 

coloured  plate.     Copyright,  1905. 


opposed  tlifiii  is  the  artistic  teraperanierit  to 
the  dogmas  of  the  law.  It  is  the  habit  of 
genius  to  fling  aside  all  those  rules  which 
oppose  themselves  to  the  liberty  of  artistic 
production,  whilst  the  purism  of  the  legjjl 
mind  jealously  excludes  all  departure  from 
restraint.  George  Hitchcock  is  the  possessor, 
and  to  a  very  large  extent,  of  the  artistic 
temperament,  and  although  he  had  scholastic 
ability  sufficient  to  ensure  his  taking  a 
creditable  degree  at  college,  he  wisely  gave 


up  the  pursuit  of  the  law  after  a  very  short 
trial. 

His  aspiring  youth  and  his  ignorance  of 
the  difficulties  which  a  painter  is  bound  to 
encounter,  that  ignorance  which  is  so  easily 
forgivable  when  it  is  the  apology  of  in- 
experience, led  him,  in  1878,  to  take  a  studio 
in  Chicago  and  to  hope  by  means  of  his 
natural  gifts  to  make  his  immediate  mark  in 
art.  Naturally  he  failed,  as  he  had  then 
but   little  of  that  knowledge   by  means  of 
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From  the  origmal  in  the  gallery  of  the  Art  Institute,  Chicago.     Reproduced  from  the  plate  pubHahed  by 

Neurdein  Frh'es,  Paris. 
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BY  GEORGE  HITCHCOCK. 


Reproduced  from    the   j)late   j;?f6^u'/ien!    by    Neurdein    Frhres,    Paris. 


which  the  ])aiiiter's  inspirations  are  visually 
embodied,  for  no  matter  how  active  may  be 
artistic  sensibihty,  it  finds  adequate  expres- 
sion only  through  technical  integrity. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  those  days 
Mr.  Hitchcock  must  liave  suffered  bitter 
disappointment,  not  because  lie  failed  to 
attain  financial  success,  for,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  succeeded  in  establishing  for  himself 


a  quite  encouraging  number  of  patrons,  but 
because,  artistically,  he  felt  himself  to  have 
failed  to  make  his  mark,  and  it  Avas  a  very 
abashed  youth  who,  having  shut  up  his 
studio  in  Chicago,  came  to  England  in  1879. 
On  reaching  England,  his  first  idea  was 
to  enter  himself  as  a  student  at  South 
Kensington,  but  the  exacting  tests  applied  to 
candidates  for  admission  to  that  art  centre 
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struck  him  as  so  discouraging  that  he  was 
disinclined  to  submit  himself  to  the  exami- 
nation. He  accordingly  went  to  lleatherlej's, 
there  to  realise  that  the  methods  employed 
were  curiously  subversive  of  the  text,  "  Jr-9 
loiiga^  vita  hr^evis  est.''''  He  consequently  left 
Heatherley's  for  Paris,  where  he  established 
himself  as  a  pupil  of  Julian's. 

"  Fearfully  competent "  does  the  Parisian 
training  make  a  man's  drawing  ;  tedious  and 
monotonous  is  the  perpetual  "  Dust  it  out " 
which  leads  to  orderly  progression.  Black- 
and-white  work  so  tan  gilt  is  but  craftsman- 
ship, and  however  dexterous,  however  know- 
ledgable,  however 

capable   may   be    his  .,  ^^-\.,  -. --* 

drawing      in      the        \v.-;   y      \<r.      7, 
schools,  it  is  not  until         --,      .'''  x^L.  -45  '  ''\ 
he  leaves  them   that        .  / '.,    ' ^^^^^;ii"•>  * 
the  student  is  actually      ,.,  J-  : '-"/    ^' " '  ;     ^  [^ 
called   upon  to  show 
whether  he  is  merely 
a    good     mechanical 
painter    or    has    the 
riglit  stuff  in  him  to 
make  an  artist. 

At  Julian's  Mr. 
Hitchcock  learnt  to 
draw,  and  to  draw 
well,  but  the  training 
liad  not  made  him 
otherwise  articulate  ; 
and,  perfectly  alive 
to  this,  he  made  his 
way  to  Diisseldorf, 
but  here  he  again 
failed  to  find  the 
lielp  he  needed.  He 
was,  liowever,  exactly 
in  the  right  con- 
dition to  absorb, 
exactly  in  the  right 
state  of  mind  and 
knowledge  to  receive, 
impressions  ;  and, 
turning  now  his  steps  to 
numbered  himself  among 
Mesdag.  Ei'oni  Mesdag's 
"Yellow  ochre  and  black," 
he  had  the  advantage  of  watching  the  master 
work  and  of  learning  much  of  Ins  remark- 
able po\ver  of  physical  expression  on 
canvas,  of  his  mastery  over  matei'ial,  and 
of  his  extraordinary  capacity  for  pursuing  in 
a  picture  the  original  aims  with  which  lie 
started  it.  Having  worked  for  some  time 
with  Mesdag,  George  Hitchcock  felt  it  was 
time  to  free  himself  altogether  from  leading- 
strings,  and  accordingly  he  went  to  Egmond,  a 


"calypso."       by    GEORGE    HITCHCOCK. 

Reproduced  from  the  photograph  published  by  Neurdein 


Frh'es,  Pa 


the  Hague,  he 
the  pupils  of 
famous   recipe, 

he  rebelled,  but 


village  on  the  North  Sea,  and  set  himself  to 
the  task  of  painting  from  Nature. 

Here,  painting  hard  from  Nature,  Mr. 
Hitchcock  made  admirable  progress,  and  his 
work,  free  from  all  meretricious  appeal,  was 
full  of  sincerity,  full  of  the  sympathetic 
comprehension  of  the  beauty  he  saw  in  his 
surroundings.  All  he  did  was  handled  in 
trne  relation  to  light  and  air,  and  as  a 
result  it  was  pictorially  good.  Here  he  gained 
an  insight  into  essentials  and  learned  to 
give  expression  to  Nature's  moods.  Tlie 
method  of  his  placing  of  his  figures  in 
their  settings  was  at  once  both  judicious  and 
artistic.  The  sen- 
:  ^     ^      ..-;';.        timent  with  which  he 

endowed  tliem  was 
never  forced,  the 
drama  never  obtru- 
sive, the  characterisa- 
tion never  fantastic. 
He  was  quick  to 
part  company  with 
academic  ideals  and 
to  become  a  painter 
of  peasantry ;  and 
even  his  earh est  work 
in  this  North  Sea 
village  seemed  at  once 
to  be  complete  in 
method  and  to  reveal 
great  capacity.  Yet 
recognition  was  slow. 
In  1881  he  sent  to 
the  New  York  Water 
Colours  Society's  Ex- 
hi  bit  ion  a  very 
able  water-colour 
which  was  ignored, 
and  no  success  at- 
tended a  show  which, 
later,  he  held  in 
London  of  small  can- 
vases dealing  with 
Butch  life.  The  first 
recognition,  indeed,  which  came  to  him,  to 
bring  with  it  both  confidence  and  encourage- 
ment, was  from  the  Empress  of  Austria, 
who,  chancing  to  be  in  Egmond,  Avas 
shown  a  room  in  the  inn  in  which  he 
Avas  staying,  where  his  work 
about.  He  did  not  happen 
lionie,  but  Her  Majesty  was  so 
impressed  that  she  afterwards 
equerry  to  buy  from 
of    the    Dutch     coast. 


accui-acy 
she  had 
forward 


was  lying 
to  be  at 
favourably 
sent  an 
him  a  large  view 
full  of  truthful 
and  instinct  with  Nature,  which 
much  admired.  From  this  time 
Mr.    Hitchcock     commanded     the 
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romance, 


success  lie  had  liifclierto  failed  bo  secure. 
The  exquisite  sobriety  of  his  "Tulip  Cul- 
ture," exhibited  in  the  Salon  of  1887,  com- 
mended itself  to  Gerome,  who  pronounced  it 
the  best  American  picture  of  the  year,  and 
the  French  papers  were  tilled  with  praise  of 
the  picture's  breadth,  delicacy,  and  refined 
colour  ;  its  accuracy  of  detail,  yet  largeness 
of  treatment,  its  literalness  and 
and  the  ex- 
quisite grad- 
ation of  its 
tones. 

In  188G 
li  is  Av  0 1'  k 
made  its  first 
appearance 
on  the  walls 
of  the  Eoyal 
A  c  a  d  e  m  y , 
a  n  d  a  f  t  e  r 
this  picture, 
' '  A  1  m  a 
Mater,"  came 
''  D  u  t  c  h 
Shrimpers," 
"Tulip  Cul- 
ture," a 
variant  of 
li  i  s  Salon 
success ; 
"Maternity," 
"The  Scare- 
c  row," 
''Mary  at 
the  House  of 
Elizabeth," 
"  Hagar  and 
Ishniael," 
"St. George," 
"  The  God- 
m  other," 
"  The  Pro- 
ni  i  s  e  of 
March,"  and 
"Hyacinths." 

From  the 
titles  of  these 

pictures  we  see  how  quickly  Mr.  Hitchcock 
passed  from  peasant  to  religious  and  classical 
subjects,  but  it  is  to  the  exhibitions  of  Paris, 
Berlin,  Dresden,  Munich,  Vienna,  Venice, 
Brussels,  Gand,  Antwerp,  and  to  America  we 
must  turn  if  we  Avish  to  get  any  accurate  idea 
of  the  scope  either  of  his  subjects  or  bis  talent. 
In  Paris  was  exhibited  bis  "  Tulip  Culture," 
"The  Annunciation,"  "Maternity,"  "The 
Flight  into  Egypt,"  "  Vanquished "  (a 
wounded  Dutch  soldier  being  carried  by  his 
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GEORGE     HITCHCOCK. 

From  a  miniature  by  Cecil  Jay  (Mrs.  George  Hitchcock). 


horse  tlie  shortest  way  home  througli  a  field 
of  tulips),  "  The  I^ast  Moments  of  Sappho," 
"  Magnificat :  the  Blessed  Mother," 
"  Calypso,"  "  Proserpina,"  "  iVriadne," 
yet  a  second  "  Annunciation,"  and  a  second 
"  Flight  into  Egypt"  ;  and  it  was  here  that, 
for  his  first  picture  exhibited  in  the  Salon, 
he  received  mention  honorahlp,  and  for  his 
third  a  gold  medal.     At  Berlin  for  "  The 

Annuncia- 
tion "he  >vas 
made  the  re- 
cipient of  a 
medal  and 
many  com- 
pl  i  me  11  ts. 
Dresden,  be- 
sides con- 
ferring on 
hi  111  a  medal, 
has  placed 
his  Haarlem 
' '  T  u  I  i  p 
Field  "  in  its 
permanent 
g  a  1  1  e  r  y  . 
Munich  de- 
corated him 
for  the  same 
picture  for 
which  Berlin 
c  o  nfer  red 
its  medal, 
and  made 
him  a  mem- 
ber of  the 
Se c  ess  ion 
Society. 
Vienna,  be- 
sides con- 
ferring its 
medal  and  its 
officer's  cross 
of  the  Franz 
Josef  Order, 
elected  him  a 
correspond- 
ing meniber 
of  its  Academy,  and  he  is  the  only  American 
who  has  received  the  last  two  distinctions. 
America,  for  her  permanent  galleries 
at  Chicago,  Providence,  and  Buffalo,  has 
bought  several  of  bis  important  works, 
amongst  Avliich  "  A  Holland  Morn,"  from 
its  reproduction  in  colour,  is  the  one  with 
which  the  English  public  is  most  familiar. 

In  "  The  International  Studio,"  October, 
11)05,  Mr.  Christian  Brinton  called  Mr. 
Hitchcock  a  painter   of   sunlight,  which   is 
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truly  descriptive  of  one  side  of  his  art ;  for, 
in  his  "  Hagar,"  "  The  Flight  into  Egypt," 
"  Proserpina,"  "  Tulip  Culture,"  and  in 
many  of  his  landscapes,  both  large  and 
small,  the  painting  of  sunshine  has  been 
his  successful  aim.  Always  he  has  taken  his 
model,  even  in  classical  subjects,  out  into  the 
open,  and  there,  by  careful  studies  of  light 
and  shade,  endeavoured  to  see  his  subjects 
through  the  exquisite  gradations  of  their 
aerial  envelope,  and,  being  an  artist  of 
singular  accomplishment  and  considerable 
distinction  of  style,  he  paints  truth  rather  than 
convention.  Thus,  giving  the  rein  to  his 
faculty  for  wor^,  he,  in  this  Holland  which 
is  "  the  birthplace  of  painted  light,"  developed 
a  rare  and  admirable  talent  which  has  allowed 
him  to  give  to  the  world  something  new 
and  original. 

He  was  the  first  to  realise  that  he  could 
transfer  to  canvas  the  visual  beauty  of  the 
great  fields  of  flowers  cultivated  by  the  bulb- 
growers  of  Holland,  a  new  departure  in 
subject  which  has  been  mimicked  and  para- 
phrased witli  more  or  less  intelligence  by 
many  another  painter.  Just  as  the  credit  of 
the  discovery  of    the   paintable  qualities  of 


tulip-fields  belongs  to  Mr.  Hitchcock,  so, 
equally,  does  the  credit  of  the  discovery  of 
the  paintable  qualities  of  Egmond  belong  to 
him ;  but  ambitions  become  popular,  a 
personal  style  grows  into  a  vogue,  and  while 
Mr.  Hitchcock  was  sitting  quietly  in  his 
old  Dutch  garden,  working  out  in  his  own 
way  his  artistic  salvation,  his  reputation, 
growing  and  being  noised  abroad,  attracted 
to  Egmond  students  of  many  nationalities. 
Dutch,  Russian,  Danish,  American,  and 
German,  they  flocked  in  numbers  to  the 
small  village,  eager  to  test  their  weakness 
by  Mr.  Hitchcock's  strength,  to  glean  or 
filch  from  him  the  secret  of  an  art  which, 
in  his  case,  is  a  too  purely  individual  charm 
for  imitators  to  annex. 

The  reproductions  of  two  of  the  pictures 
in  the  Chan  trey  collection  which  appeared  in 
our  June  number,  Mr.  J.  MacWhirter's 
"June  in  the  Austrian  Tyrol,"  and  Miss 
Lucy  Kemp- Welch's  "Colt-Hunting  in  the 
New  Forest,"  should  have  been  accompanied 
by  the  statement  that  the  copyright  in  both 
cases  belongs  to  Mr.  Richard  Wyman,  of 
Bedford  Street,  Strand,  publisher  of  the 
large  plates  of  both  subjects. 


CICADAS   IN   VENICE, 


'l^JHAT  a  music  made  by  tiny  throats, 
^^      Silver  cadence  churned  thro*  whirring  wings, 
When  'tis  night  in  Venice  wildly  floats 
From  the  garden  that  is  now  the  king's  I 

On  the  quay  the  dark-shawled  idlers  throng. 
Whence  some  singing  gondola  withdraws. 
These  cicadas  fling  a  lovelier  song, 
Far  more  silvery  than  courtier's  gauze! 

Restless,  wave=like,  to  the  long  lagoon 
Throbs  that  ancient  wistful  music,  heard 
When  a  fire  still  burnt  within  the  moon, 
And  this  earth  had  not  yet  seen  a  bird  I 

Hear  they— these  Venetians?    Do  they  mark 
Your  triumphant  strain  more  old  than  tears? 
From  beyond  the  mountains,  from  the  dark, 
Have  I  only  brought  an  ear  that  hears? 

Ah,  some  day,  when  dreams  confused  explore 
This  tired  busy  brain,  and  death  looks  round 
My  bed's  foot—ah,  then  I  know  once  more 
That  stupendous,  sweet,  mysterious  sound  I 

VICTOR  PLARR. 
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HAT  famous — I  had 
well-nigh,  said  in- 
famous —  pearl, 
known  as  the 
Harvest  Moon, 
swept  like  a  scourge 
through  the  south- 
ern world  a  decade 
past,  and  yet  I  find 
that  even  the  name 
is  curiously  un- 
known away  in  the  north.  To  be  sure,  midway 
of  the  gem's  devastating  career,  one  of  the 
weeklies — I  rather  think  it  was  the  Graphic 
— printed  a  half -column  about  it,  tehing  the 
number  of  lives  it  had  cost,  the  two  great 
families  it  had  wrecked,  and  giving  the 
pearl's  weight  and  value — a  fantastic  and 
incredible  sum,  but  accurate  enough,  I  dare 
say.  (I  prefer  to  think  of  its  value  in  blood 
and  in  misery).  But  this  is  all  the  European 
world  has  ever  known  of  the  "  ruby  in  a 
mist,"  as  someone  once  called  it.  To  us 
it  was  a  household  w^ord.  It  swept  us  like 
the  recurrent  waves  of  a  plague  :  appeared 
here  for  a  little  time,  disappeared  again, 
turned  up  there,  and  was  again  lost.  Men 
died  for  it,  men  tricked  and  betrayed,  stole 
and  starved — aye,  and  women  too.  It  left 
behind  it  a  trail  of  shame,  dishonour,  ashes 
of  happiness,  dead  men's  bones.  Yet  com- 
paratively few  people  outside  of  Sydney  and 
Melbourne  can  ever  have  seen  the  Harvest 
Moon.  Its  evil  fame  was  abroad  from 
Hobart  to  the  Days  o'  the  Week,  from  Perth 
to  Papeete,  but  to  most  it  can  have  been  but 
a  name,  a  sort  of  legend,  something  to 
shudder  over  and  to  wonder  about. 

Then  quite  suddenly  the  pearl  disappeared 
for  nearly  five  years  and  was  well-nigh 
forgotten. 

It  is  with  its  resurrection  that  we  have 
here  to  deal. 

Miss  Violet  Lindon  came  out  of  the  post- 
office,  where  she  had  been  to  send  a  telegram, 
and  turned  up  the  shady  side  of  George 
Street.  She  walked  slowly  and  with  a  some- 
what elaborate  air  of  detachment  from  her 


surroundings,  but  she  was  very  conscious 
that  few  of  the  w^omen  who  passed  by,  and 
none  of  the  men,  failed  to  turn  their  heads 
to  look,  and  she  inhaled  the  incense  of 
admiration  as  a  goddess  might  inhale  sweet 
altar-smoke,  with  a  comfortable  thrill  which 
never  became  commonplace  or  wearied  or 
satisfied.  She  nodded  to  several  acquaint- 
ances, for  everybody  is  in  George  Street  in 
the  morning,  and  presently  became  aware 
that  there  was  a  little  knot  of  people  before 
the  window  of  Sydney's  leading  jeweller  and 
goldsmith.  The  people  seemed  to  be  very 
much  excited  over  something,  and  Miss 
Lindon,  when  she  had  come  where  they 
were,  paused  and  pressed  in  among  them  to 
look.  The  usual  window  display  of  rings 
and  brooches  and  of  pins  set  with  Australian 
stones  in  the  semblan-ce  of  the  Southern 
Cross  had  been  covered  with  a  sort  of  pall 
of  black  velvet.  The  velvet  was  raised  in 
the  middle  over  a  block,  and  upon  this  little 
elevated  platform  lay  a  single  unset  gem,  a 
huge  pearl,  pear-shaped,  fiery  pink  in  colour 
— the  "  ruby  in  a  mist."  Upon  that  back- 
ground it  glowed  with  an  uncanny  lustre  :  it 
was  like  something  alive,  something  with 
evil  fires  within  ;  it  seemed  to  breathe  as  it 
lay,  to  stir-— palpitate  gently  upon  its  bed. 
To  Miss  Lindon's  staring  eyes  the  Harvest 
Moon  seemed  to  expand  in  size,  to  grow  and 
grow  until  it  hung  before  her  in  darkness 
like  the  orb  from  which  it  had  taken  its 
name.  The  red  inner  fires  burned  brighter 
and  died,  glowing  and  paling  in  breath-like 
intervals,  and  the  Harvest  Moon  smiled  at 
her  across  the  dark,  beautiful  beyond  ex- 
pression, evil  as  sin,  and  as  alluring. 

Someone- a  friend,  as  it  happened — spoke 
to  her  from  the  throng  gathered  about  the 
window,  but  Miss  Lindon  neither  heard  nor 
saw.  She  pushed  her  way  through  to  the 
door  and  entered  the  shop.  Within,  the 
proprietor  met  her  with  obsequious  hand- 
rubbings.  The  girl  bade  fair  to  be  worth 
cringing  to,  now  that  she  was  engaged  to 
marry  a  millionaire.  Two  months  before,  he 
would  have  sent  an  underling  to  greet  her. 
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She  made  her  queries — the  hundredth  to 
make  them  that  morning — but  learnt  little. 
The  pearl  was  the  property  of  a  traveller 
who  had  left  it  there  for  safe  keeping,  and, 
in  view  of  its  historic  fame,  had  graciously 
allowed  its  exhibition  for  a  day  or  two.  It 
was  not  for  sale,  and  the  owner  did  not  wish 
his  name  known.     That  was  absolutely  all. 

Miss  Lindon  said :  "  Thank  you  very  much," 
and  went  out.  She  looked  back  once  over 
her  shoulder,  and  again  turned  up  George 
Street,  where,  before  a  certain  shop,  she  had 
ordered  the  car,  which  Soames  had  given 
her  as  a  betrothal  present,  to  wait.  She  had 
meant  to  do  several  more  or  less  important 
things  that  morning,  but  they  had  fled  one 
and  all  from  her  mind.  She  said  "  Home  !  " 
got  into  the  car,  and  fell  back  against  the 
soft  cushions  with  a  little  sigh.  It  was 
mid-June,  and  the  cool  winter  breeze  bore 
fresh  in  her  face  as  the  car  sped  out  of  the 
traffic,  crossed  Castlereagh  Street,  and  turned 
into  the  long,  homeward  stretch,  but  it  might 
have  rained  or  hailed  or,  unprecedented 
miracle,  snowed,  and  Miss  Lindon  would  not 
have  known  the  difference.  She  sat  still  in 
her  place,  eyes  closed,  and,  as  before,  the 
Harvest  Moon  hung  before  her  against  dark- 
ness, smiling  at  her,  mocking  her,  an  evil 
and  an  exquisite  dream. 

Arrived  at  her  brief  journey's  end,  she 
went  through  the  house,  found  nobody  about 
save  a  parlourmaid,  and  so  passed  on  into 
the  garden.  Unpretentious  house  and  little 
terraced  garden  were  perched  high  over  one 
of  the  indentations  of  Sydney's  justly  famous 
harbour.  The  outlook  was  very  lovely — 
superb.  Miss  Lindon  went  to  a  certain 
bench  which  stood  in  the  shade,  and  sat 
down  there.  Beneath  her  feet  the  soil 
dropped  away  in  a  swift  slope,  and  the  waters 
of  the  many-bayed  harbour  lay  still  and  blue. 
It  was  like  a  branch  with  leaves.  Little 
sailing-boats  dotted  the  coves,  and  in  the 
channel  a  Union  steamer  made  its  way  sea- 
wards, trailing  a  veil  of  smoke.  Out  near 
the  Heads  another  liner  was  inbound,  a  New 
Zealander. 

Miss  Lindon  closed  her  eyes,  and  it  was  as 
if  the  three  years  past  were  suddenly  removed 
from  the  procession  of  time — removed  cleanly, 
without  violence,  and  the  edges  closed  to- 
gether. She  heard  young  Castle's  voice  as 
he  sat  beside  her  on  the  bench  ;  she  heard  it 
shake  a  very  little  with  the  boy's  honest 
emotion  ;  she  heard  it  drop  to  a  pleading 
whisper  as  he  leant  nearer  to  her,  and  she 
heard  the  very  stir  of  his  movement. 

Three  years  it  w^as,  almost  to  the  week — 


within  the  month  surely,  for  the  same  yellow 
winter  roses  had  been  in  bloom  then  that 
were  making  the  garden  fragrant  now,  and 
those  roses  lasted  only  a  fortnight  or  there- 
abouts. 

Three  years !  And  where  was  young 
Castle  now  ?     Heaven  knew — if  anybody. 

It  was  not  very  often  that  Miss  Lindon 
allowed  her  memories,  feelings,  emotions  un- 
restrained licence.  She  often  said  to  a  certain 
friend  and  intimate  that  she  couldn't  afford 
it.  A  girl  who  had  had  to  make  her  own 
career,  with  only  beauty  to  begin  on,  build  up 
her  own  social  recognition  from  pretty  nearly 
total  obscurity — bark  for  her  own  biscuits — 
couldn't  afford  emotional  relaxations — not 
yet,  at  least.  But  the  sight  of  the  Harvest 
Moon  lying  in  state  upon  its  pall  of  black  had 
shaken  her  more  than  she  would  have 
believed  to  be  possible.  It  brought  him 
back,  the  boy  who  had  loved  her,  with  an 
illusion  of  reality  that  almost  frightened  her. 
She  saw  his  long,  thin,  sprawling  length,  she 
saw  the  ugly,  Avhimsical,  lovable  face  of  him 
with  the  blue  eyes  and  the  Irish  eyebrows 
that  went  up  at  the  inner  ends.  She  heard 
the  boy's  voice — it  pleaded  with  her  once 
more — 

"Grive  me -a  chance!  Only  give  me  a 
chance  to  prove  it !  " 

"  /  know,"  she  heard  him  say.  "  Oh, 
Heaven,  I  know  better  than  you  do,  even 
better  than  you  do,  what  a  good-for-nothing 
cumberer  of  the  earth  I've  been.  I  know 
that.  But  just  give  me  a  chance  to  prove 
that  I  can  be  something,  do  something, 
accomplish  something  for — love  of  you.  Let 
me  sack  a  city  or  two  for  you,  build  an  empire, 
win  a  crown  for  you.  Ain't  there  something 
you'd  like  done  ?     Ain't  there  anything  ?  " 

It  seemed  to  Miss  Lindon  that,  in  some 
strange  fashion,  she  was  looking  on,  apart, 
like  a  stranger,  an  unseen  third  in  that  place. 
For  she  heard  her  own  voice,  Violet  Lindon's 
voice,  and  she  saw  her  own  face  turned  aw^ay, 
out  over  the  placid  harbour.  She  heard  the 
girl  say  a  little  w^earily,  as  if  she  were  begin- 
ning to  be  a  trifle  bored — 

"  Oh,  yes,  heaps  of  things  !  "  She  heard 
a  little  laugh,  and  then — 

"  Bring  me  the  Harvest  Moon  !  It  has 
been  lost  for  a  long  time  now^ — two  years  or 
more.  Bring  me  the  Harvest  Moon,  if 
you're  looking  for  something  to  do."  She 
heard  young  Casble's  light,  answering  laugh, 
and  saw  then  the  abrupt  change  of  expression 
in  his  mobile  face.  She  saw  seriousness, 
force,  decision  come  there,  something  new  in 
the  eyes — something  knights  may  have  w^orn 
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— an  unprecedented  light.  He  rose  to  his 
feet  and  the  girl  rose  with  him.  The 
watcher  saw  their  faces,  and  both  were  a  little 
pale. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  ? "  young  Castle 
asked  in  a  whisper.  "•  Do  you  happen  to 
mean  that  ?  "  She  saw  the  girl's  eyes  meet 
liis  gravely,  and  heard  her  say  :  "  Yes. 
Yes."  It  was  coming  very  near  home,  that 
talk  of  tlie  great  pearl,  for  then,  as  now  and 
always,  the  great  passion  of  her  life — the 
only  one,  perhaps— had  been  precious  gems 
— a  passion  inexplicable,  beyond  bounds, 
something  like  a  mania. 

"  Bring  me  the  Harvest  Moon  !  "  the  girl 
said,  and  young  Castle  answered — 

''  I  will — or  die  trying." 

After  that  he  said — 

"  And  when  I  come  back  with  it,  Violet  ?  " 

"  I  shall  be  waiting,"  said  she.  "  I'll  wait 
for  you,  Jerry."  A  sudden  little  unaccus- 
tomed flash  of  tenderness  seems  to  have 
crossed  her,  for  she  leant  forward  and  kissed 
the  boy  who  stood  there,  and  young  Castle 
turned  quite  white  and  shut  his  eyes.  Once 
more  he  spoke  unsteadily.     He  said — 

"  Do  you  love  me,  Violet  ?  "  And  she, 
still  in  her  odd,  tender  mood,  said — 

"Yes.      Oh,    yes,   indeed,    Jerry.      Yes. 

And   I'll   wait   for  you.     Never  fear  !     I'll 

wait."    She  said  :  "  It's  a  test  of  you,  isn't  it  ? 

A  proof  of  you.     AYhen  you  come  back,  I 

.  shall  be  here  waiting."     She  even  said — 

"  Come  back,  anyhow,  my  dear.  Even  if 
you  fail,  I  shall  want  you."  But  to  that  the 
lad  shook  his  head,  saying — 

"  If  I  fail,  I  shan't  come  back.  I  shan't 
be  alive,  you  see."  Then  he  kissed  her 
hands  and  went  away.  And  that  was  all  of 
it. 

The  three  years  shpped  neatly  and  cleanly 
back  into  their  place  in  the  procession  of 
time,  and,  for  an  instant,  Miss  Lindon 
covered  her  eyes  with  her  hands.  After- 
wards she  gave  a  little  unsteady  laugh,  and  it 
turned,  at  the  end,  to  a  laugh  of  mockery. 
What  an  extremely  absurd  scene !  How 
very  like  poor  young  Castle  to  make  a  bit  of 
melodrama — but  how  very  unlike  Violet 
Lindon  to  follow  him  upon  the  stage  1  The 
three-years-older  girl  laughed  again  at  her- 
self. But  she  found  time  for  a  sigh  over 
the  lad  who  had  never  come  back. 

Had  she  ever  loved  him  ?  She  shook  her 
head  slowly.  No,  at  the  most  and  best  it 
had  been  a  passing  mood  of  tenderness. 
Loved  him  ?     Hardly  ! 

Poor  Castle,  with  his  dreams  and  his 
romantic  oaths  and  his  fond  eyes  !     Where 


was  he  now  ?  Alive  or  dead  ?  How  long 
had  he,  who  possessed  no  more  steadiness  of 
purpose  than  a  kitten,  held  liimself  to  his 
absurd  quest  ?  A  month  ?  Six  months  ? 
A  year  ? 

The  girl  sat  up  with  a  little  sudden  cry. 
Could  it  be  that  young  Castle  was  the 
mysterious  traveller  who  had  brought  the 
Harvest  Moon  to  Sydney  ?  She  dropped 
back  again,  smiling.  Not  he.  Success  was 
not  in  such  as  Castle.  He  was  marked  for 
failure.  Born  to  it.  Besides,  he  would  have 
brought  the  pearl  to  her  at  once,  not  exhibited 
it  in  a  jeweller's  window.  No,  it  was  not 
Castle. 

She  heard  her  mother's  shrill  voice  at  a 
window,  and  rose  a  little  wearily  to  go  in. 
The  "  ruby  in  a  mist "  preceded  her  slow 
steps,  hanging  in  darkness  before  her. 

At  the  door  a  sealed  note  sent  by  hand 
was  given  her.  It  was  written  upon  the 
paper  of  the  Australia,  the  big  hotel  of 
which  Sydney  is  rather  justly  proud.  Miss 
Lindon  did  not  recognise  the  hand,  and  so, 
when  slie  had  torn  the  note  open,  looked  at 
the  end  for  the  name.  It  was  signed  "  Rid- 
forth."  The  girl  gave  an  exclamation  of 
great  surprise,  and  sat  down  in  a  chair, 
staring  at  the  written  sheet  before  her. 
Lord  Eidforth  in  Sydney,  and  writing  to 
her  ! 

She  had  met  that  middle-aged  peer  a  few 
weeks  before  on  a  cruise  among  the  Islands. 
Two  or  three  times  during  the  winter  season 
the  Northern  Steamship  Company  of  New 
Zealand  sends  out  a  small  steamer  from 
Auckland  for  a  month's  cruise  through  the 
Tongan,  Samoan,  and  Fiji  groups,  returning 
thence  to  Sydney.  The  little  steamer  takes 
out  passengers  and  a  general  cargo,  picking 
up  copra  and  green  bananas  to  bring  home, 
and  the  voyage  is  very  popular  among  both 
New  Zealanders  and  Australians.  The  Mar- 
quis of  Ridforth,  making  a  leisurely  tour  of 
the  globe,  chanced  to  include  this  little  cruise 
in  his  itinerary,  and  so  fell  in  with  Miss 
Violet  Lindon  and  her  mother,  also  with  a 
fat  gentleman  called  Soames,  a  sheep-owner. 
He  left  the  ship,  however,  at  Suva  in  the 
Fijis,  instead  of  returning  to  Sydney,  and 
Miss  Lindon  had  heard  no  more  of  him. 

She  thought  of  him  now,  as  she  sat  over 
his  note,  intensely  and  excitedly  curious  as 
to  its  contents,  yet,  after  the  manner  of  her 
sex,  delaying  to  read.  She  pictured  his 
grave  and  serious  face,  the  somewhat  old- 
fashioned  courtesy  of  his  manner.  A  little 
flush  came  to  her  cheeks  as  she  remembered 
the  convenient  opportunities  she  had  ofl:ered 
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Lord  Ridforth  for  increasing  the  warmth  of 
their  acquaintance  if  he  had  chosen  so  to  do. 
(The  purser  had  put  it  somewhat  more 
vulgarly  than  that.  ''  S'  help  me,  the  girFll 
choke  him  to  death.  She's  round  his  neck 
the  day  long.)  Perhaps  Lord  Kidforth  was 
slow  to  see  opportunities.  In  any  case,  she 
had  failed  there,  failed  outright.  Hence — 
victory  for  the  long-patient  Soames. 

Miss  Lindon  took  up  the  note,  which  she 
had  let  fall  in  her  lap,  and  read  it  through. 
After  a  pause  she  read  it  through  again,  and 
then  sat  for  a  long  time  and  looked  at 
nothing  across  the  room.  In  the  end  a  slow 
smile  came  upon  her  lips  and  remained  there. 
It  had  an  oddly  triumphant  look,  and  so  had 
a  new  hght  that  was  in  her  eyes.  Presently 
she  went  to  the  telephone,  which  was  in  a 
sort  of  closet,  and  shut  the  door  behind  her. 
She  called  up  a  certain  friend,  the  one  woman 
with  whom  she  was  truly  intimate  and  on 
confidential  terms.     She  said — 

*'Is  that  you,  Milly  ? "  "Yes,  Violet." 
"  Oh,  very  well,  thanks.  Yes,  just  in  from 
shopping.  Milly,  look  here  ;  I  want  you  to 
do  something  for  me.  I  want  to  spend  the 
night  at  your  house,  and  I  want  to  say  that 
Fm  dining  there — a  party,  because  I  shall 
be  very,  very  much  dressed  up.  Yoii  see, 
I'm  going  to  dine  with — somebody  at 
the  xlustralia,  but,  of  course,  I  can't  tell 
that  to  mother.  No,  no  !  Heavens,  no  ! 
Soames    is    in    Queensland   at   one   of    his 

stations.     Besides Well,  if  you  care  to 

know,  it's  Lord  Eidforth."  She  gave  a 
little  low  laugh,  presumably  in  answer  to 
astonishment  at  tlie  other  end  of  the  wire, 
and  the  laugh  also  was  triumphant.  She 
said — 

"  I    don't    know    at    all.      Perhaps ■ 

Well,  some  people  make  up  their  minds 
slowly,  you  know.  Oh,  I  don't  know.  He 
merely  says  that  he  wants  to  see  me  about 
something  very  important,  and  that  he  can't 
explain  why  it's  impossible  for  him  to  come 
here  to  the  house.     He  says  I'll  understand 

that  later I  don't  know.     He's  rather 

odd,  you  see.  Anyhow,  I  shall  hav^e  some- 
thing important  to  tell  you  to-night.  No,  I 
didn't  think  so  on  the  ship.  He's  very  stiff 
and — unapproachable.  .  .  .  Yes,  by  eleven, 
I  should  think.  Wait  up  for  me.  Thanks, 
Milly.     Eleven  o'clock,  then.     Good-bye." 

Miss  Lindon  wrote  a  httle  note  and 
despatched  it  by  her  chauffeur,  whom  she 
trusted.  Afterwards  she  went  upstairs  to 
her  own  room  and  began  to  look  over  her 
evening  dresses,  but  once  or  twice  she  paused 
and  stood  still  for  a  time,  smiling  that  same 


triumphant  smile.  Once  she  said  aloud  : 
"Lady  Ridforth.  .  .  .  The  Marchioness  of 
Ridforth."  And  she  said  the  words  over 
again,  as  if  they  made  a  very  sweet  sound  in 
her  ears.  Her  eyes  fell  upon  a  photograph 
of  h&r  Jiand  which  stood  on  the  dressing- 
table — a  fat,  genial  gentleman  with  diamond 
shirt-buttons.  Miss  Lindon  snapped  her 
fingers  at  him  and  laughed. 


The  waiters  cleared  away  the  dinner  tilings 
and  departed,  to  return  no  more  until 
summoned,  the  obsequious  maitre  dliotel 
brought  the  coffee  and  liqueurs,  set  them  at 
hand,  bowed  himself  out  of  the  door  back- 
wards, and  the  two  were  left  alone  in  the 
little  private  dining-room  at  the  Australia. 
It  is  not  a  pretty  room,  for  the  decorations 
are  abominable,  but  flowers  had  been  set 
about  it  in  tall  stands,  roses  banked  on  the 
table.  The  music  from  tiie  great  dining- 
room,  just  across  an  air-shaft,  came  faintly 
in  through  the  curtained  window,  and  now 
a.nd  then  a  burst  of  laughter  or  the  sound  of 
a  raised  voice.  The  orchestra  began  to  play 
Gounod's  "  Berceuse."  Lord  Ridforth  drew 
a  long  breath  as  one  who  says :  "  Now 
for  it,"  and  raised  his  eyes.  Miss  Lindon 
smiled  at  him  across  the  corner  of  the  table, 
and  the  man's  eyes  paid  grudging  homage  to 
her  extraordinary  and  sumptuous  beauty. 

"  I  have  already  apologised,"  said  he,  "  for 
asking  you  to  do  so  very  unconventional  a 
thing  as  to  dine  with  me  liere  alone,  and  I 
must  now  explain  why  I  asked  it."  He 
said — 

"  I  have  a  little  story  to  tell  you.  It  is 
not  a  very  pretty  story,  but  you  must  hear  it. 
I  brought  you  here  to  listen  to  it.  It  con- 
cerns a  man  I  found  at  Fiji — at  Suva,  where 
I  left  the  ship." 

She  said  a  blank  "  Oh  1  "  It  seemed  to 
her  a  very  odd  time  to  tell  stories  about 
men  in  Fiji.  She  did  not  understand  at 
all,  but  she  waited,  outwardly  polite. 

"You  may  remember,"  said  Lord  Rid- 
forth, "that  we  arrived  in  Suva  early  one 
morning  and  were  to  have  the  day  there. 
The  passengers  all  engaged  vehicles  to  take 
them  on  the  usual  drive  across  the  hills  and 
along  the  shore — the  drive  that  all  tourists 
take  as  a  matter  of  course.  Afterwards  we 
lunched,  some  on  board  the  ship,  others  at 
the  inn—'  Mother  '  Macdonald's.  The  old 
woman  is  called,  I  believe,  the  '  terror  of  the 
South  Seas,'  but  I  found  her,  later  on,  a 
very  kindly  soul.  I  myself  happened  to 
have  a  letter  to  the  Resident  Governor,  and 


'  Only  give  me  a  chance  to  prove  it ! '" 
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so  lunched  at  Government  House.  But  the 
late  afternoon  I  spent  in  wandering  about 
the  little  village  and  visiting  the  curio- 
dealers'  shop.  It  was  near  five,  I  think, 
when  I  sat  down  on  one  of  the  benches 
that  are  placed  under  that  row  of  blue  gums 
across  the  street  from  '  Mother '  Macdonald's. 
You  remember  the  place  ?  It  is  the  central 
point  of  Suva.  Sitting  there,  you  face  the 
'beach' — tlie  main  street— and  your  back 
is  to  the  harbour.  I  had  once  or  twice 
noticed  a  very  ragged  and  unkempt  white 
man  who  seemed  to  be  loafing  about  with  no 
object.  I  had  seen  a  little  party  of  natives, 
who  were  passing  by,  stop  for  an  instant 
and  poke  fun  at  him — one,  I  remember, 
prodded  him  harmlessly  in  the  ribs,  and 
the  white  man  screamed  and  wept.  Well, 
presently  the  ship's  purser  came  past,  and 
this  ragged  object  accosted  the  purser  and 
was  repulsed.  The  purser  sat  down  beside 
me  for  a  few  moments,  and  I  asked  him  who 
this  rather  piteous  tramp  might  be.  The 
purser  told  me  that  he  was  a  half-mad 
Australian  reduced  to  extremities,  doubtless 
through  drink,  that  he  was  without  means — 
'  on  the  beach '  it  is  technically  called,  I 
understand — and  that  he  was  trying  to  beg 
a  passage  back  to  Brisbane  or  Sydney.  The 
purser,  before  he  went  on  his  w^ay,  said  that 
there  were  many  such  in  the  Islands,  all 
miserable  enough,  but  all  unworthy. 

"  I  remained  where  I  was  for  some  time 
more,  and  presently  the  ragged  tramp  came 
up  to  me  and  began  to  beg  in  most  piteous 
terms  that  I  would  help  him.  Personally 
he  was — ah,  shocking,  shocking,  but  I 
detected  at  times  in  his  speech  an  echo  of 
something  like  refinement.  So  I  questioned 
the  man.  He  was  not  altogether  sane,  I 
think,  for  he  had  suffered  the  most  hideous 
and  unbelievable  things,  but  I  learnt  that  he 
had  come  to  the  Islands  from  Australia  a  few^ 
years  ago,  though  he  was  English  born.  I 
learnt  the  reason  for  his  coming,  and  his 
name.  I  found  that  I  knew  his  people  in 
England  and  in  Ireland — had  known  them, 
I  should  say — and  it  fell  to  me  to  tell  this 
poor,  starved,  and  half -crazed  beach-comber 
that  through  a  succession  of  deaths  he  was 
now^  the  head  of  his  house  and  an  Irish  peer. 
I  do  not  think  the  news  made  the  slightest 
impression  upon  him.  Indeed,  I  doubt  that 
he  really  understood  it,  for  such  brain  as  he 
had  left  was  full  of  but  two  things — the 
nightmare  memory  of  what  he  had  suffered, 
and  one  single  desire — to  get  back  to  his 
starting-point  with  something  he  had  set  out 
to  win. 


"I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  at  once 
promised  to  engage  a  passage  for  him  on 
our  ship,  and  to  see  that  he  was  made  as 
presentable  as  could  be  before  sailing.  The 
poor  fellow's  gratitude,  Miss  Lindon,  would, 
I  think,  have  touched  your  heart.  I  think 
it  would  have  touched  your  heart." 

Miss  Lindon  glanced  up  at  her  host  with 
a  mechanically  polite  smile.  She  was  not  at 
all  interested  in  his  story  ;  she  was  bored 
and  a  little  angry.  If  the  man  had  brought 
her  here  to  make  a  declaration  to  her,  why 
not  do  it  and  have  it  over  with  ? 

"  Yes,"  she  said  vaguely.  '*  Yes,  of  course, 
very  terrible  !  "  And  Lord  Rid  forth  re- 
garded her  a  moment  in  silence.  Then  he 
went  on.     He  said — 

"  A  very  odd  thing  occurred.  I  was  lead- 
ing my  protege  up  the  '  beach '  towards  one 
of  the  trader's  stores  where  I  had  seen  suits 
of  white  drill  hanging  on  the  wall.  On  the 
way  we  passed  the  end  of  one  of  the  little 
alleys  which  climb  the  rise  of  ground  beyond. 
There  were  trees  and  shrubbery  at  the  end 
of  the  alley,  and  among  them  stood  two  of 
the  ship's  passengers,  a  man  and  a  woman. 
The  two  roust  have  imagined  themselves 
to  be  screened  securely  from  observation,  for 
they  were — ah,  permitting  themselves,  if  I 
may  say  so,  some  slight  expression  of  mutual 
regard.  I  naturally  was  for  hastening  on, 
but  my  friend  grasped  me  by  the  arm,  and, 
when  I  turned  to  him,  he  was  trembling 
very  violently  hke  a  man  in  a  severe  ague. 
He  pointed  to  the — ah,  lady  among  the 
shrubbery,  who,  with  her  companion  had 
turned  away  and  was  walking  on  up  the  hill, 
and  he  asked  me,  in  a  sort  of  whisper,  who 
she  was.  I  told  him,  and  he  gave  a  dreadful 
cry  of  anguish  and  despair.  He  began  to 
weep  aloud  like  a  little  child.  He  was 
utterly  unstrung.  He  cried  out  bitter  and 
terrible  things  which  were,  at  the  time, 
incomprehensible  to  me,  though  later  on  they 
were  made  plain.  To  be  brief,  the  poor 
wretch  collapsed  then  and  there.  It  was  as 
if  the  life  had  been  broken  in  him.  There 
was  no  longer  any  question  of  fitting  him 
out  and  taking  him  on  board  ship,  it  was  a 
matter  of  bed  and  medical  attendance  and 
nursing.  I  half  led  and  half  carried  him 
to  '  Mother'  Macdonald's,  browbeat  her  into 
giving  us  place,  and  then  sent  on  board  for 
my  luggage.  That,  Miss  Lindon,  w^as  why 
I  left  the  steamer  at  Suva." 

The  girl  stared  at  Lord  Rid  forth  with 
frowning,  puzzled  eyes.  She  still  failed  to 
understand,  but,  under  the  surface  of  her 
bewilderment,  very  deep  dow^n  within   her, 
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there  began  slowly  to  grow  something  cold 
and  heavy  and  terrible,  and  it  was  fear. 
She  began  to  be  afraid,  and  a  sudden  shiver 
wrung  her,  but  she  did  not  know  yet  what 
it  was  that  she  was  afraid  of.  Lord  Ilidf orth 
went  on — 

"  1  nursed  this  wreck  of  a  man,"  said  he, 
"  for  ten  days,  ten  very  terrible  days,  because 
during  most  of  the  time  he  was  in  a  delirium, 
raving,  suffering  over  again  the  incredible 
tortures  w^hich  had  made  him  what  he  was. 
I  heard  horrors  which  I  shall  never  forget — 
horrors  which  will  haunt  me  so  long  as  I 
live,  as  they  haunted  my  poor  young  friend 
before  he  died.  You  see,  he  had  nearly 
starved  twice,  and  once  he  had  been  lost  at 
sea  on  a  raft  without  food  for  ten  days,  and 
without  drink  save  that  sometimes  it  rained 
and  wet  his  rags,  and  he  sucked  the  water 
from  them.  Once  he  had  been  taken  by 
natives  in  Humboldt  Bay,  and  dragged 
inland  and  kept  there  as  a  slave  for  six 
months.  At  another  time— ah,  well,  why 
pile  horror  upon  horror  ?  There  is  much  of 
it  that  I  could  not  possibly  put  into  words, 
though  I  should  like  to  put  every  hour 
of  every  day  of  those  three  years  into  the 
strongest  words  to  be  found,  and  I  should 
like  to  tell  you  all  of  it — all  of  it,  to  the 
last,  bitterest  end." 

Miss  Lindon  hid  her  face  with  a  little 
exclamation  of  horror,  but  Lord  Ridforth 
faced  her  sternly. 

"  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know,"  said 
he,  "  why  this  poor  lad  left  civilisation  and 
suffered  and  died  so  terribly.  It  was,  so 
please  you,  to  find  a  pearl  for  a  lady  who 
had  told  him  she  loved  him  !  " 

The  girl's  hands  slipped  down  from  her 
face  as  if  the  strength  had  gone  suddenly 
out  of  them,  and  for  a  long,  silent  instant 
she  stared  at  Lord  Ridforth,  white,  open- 
lipped,  her  great  eyes  grown,  it  seemed, 
twice  greater,  and  black  and  terrible.  Then 
she  gave  a  loud,  sharp  cry  that  was  well-nigh 
a  scream,  and  she  dragged  herself  half  out 
of  her  chair,  holding  by  the  edge  of  the  table 
before  her.   She  called  that  poor  lad's  name — 

"  Jerry  Castle  !  It  was  Jerry  Castle  !  " 
She  withdrew  one  shaking  hand  from  the 
table's  edge,  and  swayed  with  its  support 
gone.  The  hand  wavered  and  swept  un- 
certainly across  her  white  face — across  the 
great  black  eyes. 

"I  know,"  she  said  in  a  swift  whisper. 
*'  The  Harvest  Moon  !  I  saw  it  this  morning 
in  that  window.     I  saw  it.     Jerry  found  it 

— he  really  found  it — somehow And 

you  brought  it  to  me."     She  dropped  back 


with  a  heavy,  falling  movement  into  her 
chair,  and  her  two  hands  lay  out  before  her 
upon  the  cloth  of  the  table,  palms  up.  They 
stirred  a  little,  and  she  said  in  a  flat,  strange 
voice — 

"There  ought  to  be  blood  on  them.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  ought  to  be  blood  on 
them." 

Lord  Ridforth  spoke  bitterly — 

"  I  think  there  is." 

He  put  one  hand  into  his  waistcoat  pocket 
and,  between  thumb  and  forefinger,  withdrew 
a  small  object  which  he  laid  upon  the  table, 
half-way  of  its  width.  It  was  the  Harvest 
Moon. 

A  deep  flush  swept  Miss  Linden's  face, 
and  her  hands  twitched  and  moved  towards 
the  pearl,  but  withdrew  themselves,  and  lay, 
as  it  were,  half  encircling  it. 

"See  !"  said  she,  "blood  there  also.  Blood 
in  a  mist."  Abruptly  she  folded  her  arms 
together  and  laid  her  face  upon  them  and 
began  to  weep  with  terrible  and  rending 
sobs.  Lord  Ridforth  watched  her  without  a 
tremor.  If  there  was  any  expression  at  all 
in  his  hard,  pale  face,  it  may  have  been  a  kind 
of  wintry  joy,  a  kind  of  grim  satisfaction  in 
her  suffering.    . 

But  after  a  long  time  the  girl  sat  up  once 
more,  and  her  face  w^as  still,  but  grief  had 
ravaged  it  incredibly.  She  spoke  at  last  in 
a  low  voice,  steady,  unshaken,  quite  expres- 
sionless, but  what  the  voice  failed  to  express 
the  girl's  great  eyes  spoke  with  a  dreadful 
emphasis. 

"  And  so,"  said  she,  "  I  have  killed  him. 
I  have  brought  him  to  his  death."  She 
said — 

"  A  foolish,  vain  girl  sent  him  out  upon  a 
preposterous  quest,  and  she  hadn't  even  the 
excuse  of  love  to  offer.  I  didn't  really  love 
him,  you  know — then.  I  let  him  go  ;  I  sent 
him  as  much  to  be  rid  of  him  as  for  any 
other  reason.  Maybe  I  said  I  loved  him,  I 
don't  know.  Sometimes  I  did  love  him,  a 
very  little.  ...  So  he  went,  for  my  sake,  for  a 
foolish  whim  of  mine,  and  suffered  tortures 
— all  the  tortures  there  are  to  suffer.  And 
when  he  could  suffer  no  more,  he  died.  I 
think,  I  rather  think  there  should  be  some 
special  sort  of  hell  for  such  women  as  L 
Don't  you  think  so  ?  It  wouldn't  be  quite 
just  to  let  us  off  with  the  common  penalties." 

A  swift,  hard  shiver  wrung  her  from  head 
to  foot,  and  it  seemed  as  if  that  strange 
and  appalling  calm — the  calm  of  utter 
despair — was  to  be  broken  in  violence,  but 
she  made  a  great  effort  and  mastered  herself. 
She  said — 
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"No,  I  didn'fc  even  love  him.  If  I 
had " 

"  You  told  him  you  loved  him,"  said  Lord 
Ridforth.  "  You — kissed  him,  I  understand, 
and  promised  to  wait." 

"  Did  I  ?  "  she  asked  dully.  "  Did  I  do 
that  ?  I  dare  say.  It's  rather  like  me." 
She  gave  an  exceedingly  bitter  smile. 

"  False !  "  said  she.  "  False  in  the 
beginning,  false  all  through  to  the  last.  I've 
never  been  anything  but  false.  I  never  had 
the  slightest  intention  of  waiting  for  Gerald 
Castle.  I'd  almost  forgotten  his  existence 
until  I  saw  the  pearl  this  morning.  I've 
been  false  to  every]}ody  always. 

"  You  see,"  she  explained  patiently,  and 
there  was  something  piteous  and  touching  in 
the  girl's  tearless  abasement,  "you  see,  I've 
been  so  ambitious,  and  I've  had  to  work  so 
hard,  that  I've  lost  the  sense  of  honesty. 
You  see,  my  people  are  rather  poor,  and  they 

had  no  particular   social  position  here ■ 

Ah,  yes  I  I  know.  You  will  laugh  at  social 
distinctions  in  the  Colonies,  but  we  have 
them  for  all  that.  I  should  think  so  ! 
Well,  I  had  to  do  my  own  climbing,  and  I 
had  only  my  looks  and  some  intelligence  to 
go  on.  I  w^anted  to  marry  well — to  have 
position  and  influence  and  beautiful  things 
— jewellery — all  that.  It  has  been  a  passion 
with  me.  On  that  cruise,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
when  I  met  you,  I  deliberately  did  every- 
thing in  my  power  to  attract  you  to  me.  I 
saw  myself  making  a  great  marriage.  I'd 
have  given  my  body  and  soul  for  it.  You 
knew,  I  suppose  ?     You  saw  me  at  it  ?  " 

"Idid,"saidLordRidforth. 

"  Well,  I  failed  at  that,  and  so  I  took  the 
Soames  man  instead.  He  has  been  waiting 
about  for  a  year  or  more.  I  let  him  propose 
the  very  evening  before  we  landed  at  Suva. 
And — Jerry  saw  us — saw  me  let  Soames 
kiss Oh ! "    she    covered    her 


writhing. 

"  I  think  that  is  the  bitterest  of  all,"  she 
said.  "  It  was  that  that  killed  him,  wasn't  it  ? 
Yes,  I  thought  so.  .  .  .  I'll  tell  you  some- 
thing more.  When  I  got  your  note  to-day 
asking  me  to  dine  here  with  you,  do  you 
know  what  I  imagined — hoped  ?    Do  you  ? " 

"I  dare  say  I  do,"  said  Lord  Ridforth 
coldly,  and  she  nodded  at  him,  saying — 

"  Yes,  that's  what  I  hoped  for.  I  thought 
you'd  thought  it  over  and  made  up  your 
mind.  Of  course,  I  didn't  know  you  knew 
about  Soames.  ...  So  now  you  know  what 
I  am — have  been." 

"  Have  been  ?  "  the  man  demanded. 

"  Yes,"  Bhe  said.     "  Have  been,    It  may 


seem  a  little  odd,  but,  you  see,  I — love  him 
now.  Now  that  he  is  dead  I  know  that  I 
love  him,  I  wish  I  could  crawl  on  hands  and 
knees  to  where  he  lies  and  tell  him  so.  I 
wish  I  were  dead  and  lying  with  him  in 
his  grave. 

"  Perhaps,  you  know,"  she  said,  "  perhaps, 
deep  down  in  me,  under  the  other  things, 
I've  been  loving  him  all  the  while.  I 
wonder." 

"  Love,"  observed  Lord  Ridforth,  "  or 
something  rather  like  it,  has  often  before 
been  purchased  by  some  such  trifle  as  lies 
there  before  you."  It  may  be  that  she  did 
not  understand  the  full  depth  of  the  insult, 
or  it  may  be  that  she  did  ;  but,  if  so,  she  gave 
no  sign.  There  was  no  smallest  shred  of 
pride  in  her  in  that  hour.  She  looked  up 
at  the  man  patiently. 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  "  you  mean  the  pearl  ? 
You  mean  the  Harvest  Moon  ?  Yes,  of 
course.  What  shall  we  do  with  it,  I 
wonder  ? " 

"  Do  with  it  ?  "  cried  he.  "  Wear  it,  of 
course  !  Wear  it  at  your  wedding — and 
ever  after.  It'll  make  you  famous."  The 
tone  was  harsh  and  jeering,  brutally  bitter, 
but  again  she  showed  no  resentment. 

"  Oh,  there  won't  be  any  wedding,"  she 
said,  speaking  still  in  her  colourless,  childlike 
tone — but  the  eyes  told  !  The  eyes  told  it 
all — "  Did  you  think  I'd  go  on  and  marry 
Mr.  Soames  now  ?  Oh,  no,  indeed  !  You 
see,  I  love  Jerry  Castle,  and  Jerry's  dead,  and 
I  killed  him."  She  took  off  her  engagement 
ring — she  had  shifted  it  to  the  right  hand 
before  setting  out  from  home,  lest  it  betray 
her — and,  after  a  moment,  she  took  off  a 
rather  elaborate  "  dog  collar  "  of  pearls  and 
cornflower  sapphires — one  gathered  that  this 
also  had  come  from  the  genial  Soames — and 
she  thrust  the  two  of  them  away  from  her, 
at  arm's  length  on  the  table,  as  if  she  could 
not  quite  bear  their  near  presence. 

"  No,  I  couldn't  possibly  marry,"  she 
repeated,  shaking  her  head.  Then,  after; a 
little  space  of  vacant  staring,  she  bent  over 
the  Harvest  Moon.  .  : 

"What  to  do  with  it?"  she  wondered 
aloud.  "  What  to  do  with  it  now  ?  "  ;  She 
looked  down  upon  that  wonderful  gem,  and 
it  may  be  that,  for  a  moment,  some  wave  of 
the  old  passion,  the  old  fierce  love  for  beauti- 
ful gems,  swept  across  her  being,  for  her  face^ 
flushed,  and  there  came  into  her  shadowy 
eyes  a  strange,  hard,  eager  light.  But  in  a 
moment  it  was  gone,  and  she  was  as  before,  a 
woman  racked  by  intolerable,  still  grief. 
"  It  is  a  terrible  thing,"  said  she,  looking 


"  Miss  Lindon  dropped  the  Harvest  Moon 
into  the  glass." 


^y  ^^ 


upon  the  Harvest  Moon  where  it  lay  glowing 
and  seemed  to  breathe  under  the  mellow 
candlelight.  "  It  is  a  monstrous  thing.  It 
has  brought  into  the  world  nothing  but 
deceit  and  treachery,  shipwreck  and  dis- 
honour, blood  and  death.  No  one  who  has 
ever  owned  it  or  had  anything  to  do  with  it 
has  escaped.  It  is  like  a  pestilence.  What 
shall  I  do  with  it,  Lord  Ridforth  ?  " 

"  The  pearl  is  yours,"  said  he,  but  he  began 
to  watch  her  with  a  new  expression  in  his 
eyes. 

"I  don't  want  it,"  she  said,  shuddering. 
"  There  was  a  time  when  I  would  have  sold 
my  soul  for  it,  and  laughed  over  the  bargain. 
Now — oh,  I  don't  want  it."  She  said 
thoughtfully — 

*'  I  could  sell  it,  I  suppose,  and  give  the 


money  to  the  Church  or  to  the  poor.  But 
it  would  bring  them  harm  somehow.  I  should 
be  afraid  to  do  that.  .  .  .  Or  I  could  take  a 
boat  and  row  out  into  the  harbour  and  drop 
it  overboard.  But  I  know  that  somebody 
would  somehow  find  it,  and  then  tlie  whole 
wretched  story  would  begin  all  over  again. 
What  shall  I  do  with  the  Harvest  Moon  ? 

"  Ee  wanted  me  to  have  it,  didn't  he  ? 
He  suffered  hke  a  martyr  that  I  should  have 
it.  Have  I  the  right  to  dispose  of  it  ?  I 
wonder.  .  .  .  But  I  cannot  bear  it  near  me. 
It  killed  him,  the  pearl  and  I  together.  .  .  . 
What  to  do  ?  "  She  gave  a  sudden,  little 
sobbing  cry  and  stared  at  her  host.  There 
was  a  new  light  in  her  eyes,  half  jubilant, 
half  frightened. 

"  I  think,"  she  said,  "  that  I  know  what 
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to  do."  She  rose  from  her  chair,  moving 
swiftly,  and  turned  to  the  small  sideboard 
which  stood  against  the  wall  behind  her. 
There  were  wineglasses  there,  and  pepper 
and  salt  shakers,  and  salad  things,  vinegar 
and  oil  bottles.  Miss  Lindon  chose  from 
these  things  and  returned  to  lier  place.  She 
set  a  sherrj-glass  before  her,  one  of  the 
spreading  convolvulus  type,  and  filled  it 
from  the  little  bottle  she  had  found.  She 
took  up  the  Harvest  Moon  and  held  it  for  a 
moment  between  her  fingers. 

"  He  meant  it  for  me,"  she  said.  "  I  can- 
not sell  it  or  throw  it  away."  Her  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  Lord  Eidforth's  eyes,  and  at  last 
the  man  understood  and  started  from  his 
chair  wn'th  a  loud  exclamation  of  astonish- 
ment and  protest.  Miss  Lindon  did  not  stir  ; 
she  watched  him  and  waited,  and  after  a 
moment  the  man  sank  back  again  with  a 
great  breath.  There  was  unwonted  colour 
in  his  cheeks.  After  a  time  he  said  a  little 
hoarsely — 

"  The  pearl  is  yours." 

Miss  Lindon  dropped  the  Harvest  Moon 
into  the  glass,  and  as  it  disappeared  the 
man  made  a  sound  like  an  audible  groan. 
Little  bubbles,  streams  of  them,  began  to 
mount  to  the  top  of  the  glass,  as  if  the 
liquid  in  it  w^ere  champagne,  but  it  was 
not,  it  was  vinegar.  Lord  Eidforth,  earlier 
in  the  evening,  had  wiped  his  eyes  and  com- 
plained at  the  acid  strength  of  it  in  his  salad. 
He  wiped  his  brow  now,  and  found  that  he 
was  breathing  a  little  fast.  One  does  not 
quite  calmly  see  a  fortune  thrown  away,  an 
historic  gem  swept  out  of  existence.  But 
lie  looked  at  the  girl  who  sat  there  still, 
and  his  hard  face  softened.  He  was  a  grim 
man  and  ruthless,  quite  merciless  upon 
occasion,  but  there  was  something  in  this 
deed  that  touched  a  responsive  chord  in  him. 
A  little  woman  could  not  have  done  it. 

The  liquid  in  the  glass  was  turning  milky 
white,  but  Miss  Lindon  thrust  the  glass 
aside  out  of  danger  and  turned  back  to  her 
host.  It  might  have  been  a  lump  of  sugar 
or  a  bread-crumb  that  she  had  dropped  into 
the  vinegar  bath. 

"  And  now,"  she  said,  "  will  you — do  you 
think.  Lord  Eidforth,  that  you  could  tell  me 
more  about— him,  any  little  thing,  the 
littlest  ?  It  is  all  so  important  to  me,  you 
see  !  Everything  that  relates  to  him  is  im- 
portant.    Will  you  tell  me  what  you  can  ?  " 

The  man  regarded  her  very  keenly  and 
bent  his  head.  Then  he  told  her  all  that  he 
knew,  or  could  remember,  or  thought  it  best 
at  that  time  to  tell,  of  young  Gerald  Castle, 


and  of  Castle's  awful  sufferings.  He  must 
have  talked  quite  steadily  for  an  hour  or 
more,  or  it  may  have  been  even  two  hours, 
for  both  of  them  had  lost  all  account  of 
time.  And  for  the  most  part  the  girl 
listened  without  question  or  movement,  but 
once  or  twice,  as  at  something  intolerable, 
she  cried  out  in  a  sharp  agony,  and  once  she 
laid  her  head  down  upon  her  arms  and  wept 
quietly  for  a  long  time. 

At  the  end  she  said  :  "  I  thank  you  more 
than  I  can  ever  say.  Please  understand,  if 
you  can,  how  grateful  I  am  to  you.  Perhaps, 
once  more  before  you  leave  Sydney,  you 
would  be  willing  to  tell  me  more  still — 
if  there  is  more.  You  see,  it  means  so 
much  ! .  . .  .  And  now  we  must — I  must  go  ; 

but  first "     She  drew  towards  her  the 

little  sherry-glass  and  looked  down  upon  it. 
At  the  bottom  the  liquid  was  clouded  and 
grey,  but  at  the  top  it  had  begun  to  clear. 
She  rose  to  her  feet,  and  Lord  Eidforth  rose 
with  her. 

"  I  drink,"  said  Miss  Lindon,  "  to  the 
memory  of  a  brave  and  faithful  gentleman 
who  suffered  through  me — and  I  drink  the 
treasure  he  won  for  me.  I  think  he  would 
have  liked  it  to  be  so."  She  drank  what 
was  in  the  little  glass  and  afterwards  stood 
still,  shuddering  slightly,  for  the  acid  must 
have  burnt  her  throat  with  cruel  strength. 
Lord  Eidforth  stood  by  with  bent  head. 
She  set  the  glass  down,  and  a  whitish  sedi- 
ment coated  it  inside,  with  tiny  lumps  here 
and  there,  no  larger  than  the  head  of  a 
pin. 

"  I  will  go  now,"  said  Miss  Lindon,  but 
Lord  Eidforth  stepped  quickly  past  her  and 
stood  before  the  door.  His  face  showed 
unwonted  excitement.     He  said — 

"  A  moment,  please  !  "  And  she  halted, 
looking  at  him  with  dull  surprise. 

"  I  came  here,"  said  the  man,  "  full  of 
bitterness  and  scorn  and  hatred.  I  came 
here  to  face  a  woman  whom  I  believed  to 
be  utterly  selfish  and  heartless — hard  as  iron. 
I  longed  to  make  her  suffer  as  she  had  made 
poor  Castle  suffer,  but  I  had  no  hope  of  it. 
I — I  want  to  say  that  I'm  sorry.  I  want  to 
say  that  I've  learnt  something.  I've  seen 
suffering  here  to-night  as  keen  and  as  terrible 
as  any  human  suffering  can  be.  I've  seen 
absolute  despair  and  I've  seen  great  unselfish- 
ness. Thank  Heaven  I  can  reward  it  as  it 
ought  to  be  rewarded.  Miss  Lindon,  part 
of  the  story  I  told  you  was  a  lie,  a  deliberate 
lie  agreed  upon  between  Gerald  Castle  (only 

he  has  another  name  now)  and  myself 

No  I  wait,  please  !     Let  me  explain.     I  did 
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find  him  as  badly  off  as  I  told  you.  He  has 
suffered  all  I  said  and  more,  but  at  the  end 
of  my  ten  days'  nursing  he  did  not  die  ;  he 
recovered  sufficiently  to  be  put  on  board 
ship  for  England.  He  and  I  agreed  that 
you  should  be  told  he  was  dead.  He  was 
dead  to  you.  You  had  forgotten  him.  He 
had  seen  you  kissing  another  man,  and  I — 
well,  I  had  felt  constrained  to  tell  liim  what 
I  knew  of  you  on  board  ship,  that  you  were 
eager  for  a  good  marriage.  So  he  sent  you 
the  Harvest  Moon  and  went  away.  He 
loved  you  still,  but  you  had  forgotten  him, 
and  there  was,  he  said,  no  other  course.  By 
Heaven,  I  wager  he'll  find  another  course 
when  he  receives  the  cablegram  I  shall  send 
to-night.  I  should  be  able  to  catch  him  up 
at  Cape  Town." 


Lord  Ridforth  halted  there,  frowning 
anxiously,  for  the  girl  stood  still  in  her  place 
and  stared  at  him  with  great  and  tragic  eyes. 
It  was  as  if  he  had  been  speaking  in  some 
language  she  did  not  know.  He  moved  a 
step  nearer,  saying — 

"  Don't  you  see  ?  Don't  you  understand  ? 
Castle  is  not  dead.  He's  not  dead  at  all. 
He's  coming  back  to  you  !  For  Heaven's 
sake " 

But  Miss  Lindon  gave  a  sudden  little 
whimpering  cry  and  fell  down  at  his  feet. 
She  caught  the  man  by  the  knees  and  clung 
there,  hiding  her  face  against  him,  sobbing 
and  weeping  together,  and  shaking  with  her 
sobs.  So  at  last  he  knew  that  she  under- 
stood, and  he  smiled,  but  witli  smarting  eyes, 
as  he  bent  over  to  raise  her. 


THE    PIPER    ON    THE    HILLS, 


A    CHILD'S    SONQ. 


'T^HERE  sits  a  piper  on  the  hill 
*      Who  pipes  the  livelong  day, 
And  when  he  pipes  both  loud  and  shrill, 

The  frightened  people  say: 
**The  wind,  the  wind  is  blowing  up, 

*Tis  rising  to  a  gale." 
The  women  hurry  to  the  shore 

To  watch  some  distant  sail. 
The  wind,  the  wind,  the  wind, 

The  wind  is  Mowing  to  a  gale. 

But  when  he  pipes  all  sweet  and  low, 

The  piper  on  the  hill, 
I  hear  the  merry  women  go 

With  laughter,  loud  and  shrill : 
**The  wind,  the  wind  is  coming  south, 

'Twill  blow  a  gentle  day." 
They  gather  on  the  meadow-land, 

To  toss  the  yellow  hay. 
The  wind,  the  wind,  the  wind. 

The  wind  is  blowing  south  tO'day, 


And  in  the  morn,  when  winter  comes,< 

To  keep  the  piper  warm, 
The  little  Angels  shake  their  wings 

To  make  a  feather  storm  : 
**The  snow,  the  snow  has  come  at  last  I** 

The  happy  children  call, 
And  **ring  around"  they  dance  in  glee, 

And  watch  the  snowflakes  fall. 
The  wind,  the  wind,  the  wind, 

The  wind  has  spread  a  snowy  pall. 

But  when  at  night  the  piper  plays, 

I  have  not  any  fear, 
Because  Qod's  windows  open  wide 

The  pretty  tune  to  hear; 
And  when  each  crowding  spirit  looks. 

From  its  star  window-pane, 
A  watching  mother  may  behold 

Her  little  child  again. 
The  wind,  the  wind,  the  wind, 

The  wind  may  blow  her  home  again. 


DORA    5IQERS0N    SHORTER. 


SIR   ARTHUR    OF    BEETLE    ALLEY. 


By    KATE    JORDAN. 


GUESS  that's  all 
right— eggs,  bacon, 
an'  he  has  his  own 

marmalad  e 

Yes  ! " 

Susan  gave  a  last 
glance  at  herself  in 
the  kitchen  mirror. 
Her  brother 
Danny's  paper 
collar,  which  she 
had  appropriated,  might  have  been  cleaner 
— but  that  was  an  item.  The  red  cigar 
ribbon  decorating  her  tightly  twisted  hair 
was  not  what  her  soul  thirsted  for,  but  under 
the  weight  of  her  hard  fifteen  years  slie  had 
become  a  philosopher.  But  oh,  if  only  her 
nails  could  ever  be  like  his  !  Ah,  that  was 
a  dream  too  wonderful  to  be  realised,  an 
ambition  that  made  her  dizzy  by  its 
enormity. 

"  Seems  to  me  you're  feedin'  that  sick 
greenhorn  pretty  good,"  said  her  father,  who 
was  pulling  on  his  boots  by  the  sink. 

"  I  guess,  pop,  he  pays  fer  what  he  gits," 
and  Susan  shuffled  out,  bearing  the  tin 
tray  on  a  level  with  her  wrinkled  forehead. 
"  Sick  greenhorn,  indeed  ! "  she  thought 
angrily  and  yet  with  exultation.  "  I  guess 
some  people  in  this  New  York  alley  would 
throw  a  fit  if  they  know'd  what  I  know 
about  him — Sir  Arthur  Blemnore  ! — oh,  it's 
jest  grand  !  " 

The  room  at  which  she  knocked  overlooked 
the  yard,  and  here,  by  the  window,  a  glint 
of  the  spring  sun  upon  him,  a  young  man  sat. . 
He  was  thin,  blue-eyed,  and  graceful,  and  in 
health  had  been  handsome.  But  now  his 
lustreless,  sunken  eyes  told  of  recent  illness. 
A  dark,  mongrel  dog  with  a  scarred  back 
crouched  against  him,  giving  him  those 
servile,  adoring  glances  peculiar  to  dogs,  and 
some  women. 

"  'Mornin',  Sir  Arthur,"  said  Susan  in  a 
low,  confidential  tone. 

"  Good  morning,  my  dear.  Thanks,  old 
girl.  This  is  awfully  good  of  you.  I  say, 
you  haven't  brought  me  chocolate  again  ? 
By  Jove  !  " 

Susan  seated  herself  at  the  dog's  side.  They 
w^ere  like  worshippers  blinking  at  each  mouth- 


ful he  took.  He  choked  on  a  crust  and 
went  into  a  peal  of  laughter. 

"  Oh,  if  some  of  my  friends  could  see  me 
now  !  " 

"They'd  be  surprised,"  said  Susan.  "I 
kin  imagine.  Say,  wuz  there  an  Eyetahan 
garden  at  Blenmore  Towers,  Sir  Arthur  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes.     All  sorts  of  gardens." 

"  Just  like  in  '  A  Wasted  Love ' "  said 
Susan  longingly.  ''An'  did  the  bells  ring 
out  when  you  wuz  come  of  age  ?  " 

*'  By  Jove,  Susan,  how  they  pealed  !  I  can 
hear  them  now  in  fancy,"  and  Sir  Arthur 
laughed  again  until  creases  came  into  his 
thin  cheeks. 

"  D'ye  think  ye'll  ever  go  back  to  England, 
an'  marry  that  rich  Lady  Angelina,  an'  ast 
yer  crool  uncle  to  fergive  yer  ? "  she  asked, 
her  expression  wistful. 

"  I'll  never  marry  where  I  cannot  love. 
No,  Susan,  no  !  " 

"  'Tain't  so  nice  to  be  a  paup,"  Susan 
ventured,  though  she  looked  happy  at  his 
vigorous  decision. 

"  True,  my  dear.  But  who  would  purchase 
wealth  and  ease  by  selling  his  manliness  ?  " 
and  his  blue  eyes  danced,  his  white  teeth 
flashed,  arid  his  hand  with  its  beautiful  nails 
rested  on  hers. 

Oh,  he  was  wonderful ! 

"How  is  the  Lady  Ysolde  getting  on 
these  days  ? "  asked  Sir  Arthur,  as  he 
finished  his  chocolate.  "  Is  she  in  the  mad- 
house still  ?  " 

"  Got  outer  that  four  numbers  ago,"  said 
Susan,  pulling  a  soiled  story-paper  from  her 
apron  pocket.     "  Her  feller.  Sir  Li'nel " 

"  Kescued  her,  of  course.  He  woiildn't 
have  earned  his  salt  as  a  hero  if  he  hadn't." 

She  began  turning  the  pages  with  a  busy 
finger,  which  she  frequently  licked. 

"  When  the  flames  wuz  a-crawlin'  like 
great  tongues,"  she  read,  "  he  takes  her  in 
his  great,  strong  arms,  while  he  holds  on  to 
a  massive  tree " 

"  With  his  feet  ?  " 

"'Kiss  me  once,'  he  sez  in  pashnate  tones  ; 
'  this  moment  may  be  our  last.'  '  Oh,  Heavens,' 
sez  Lady  Ysolde,  as  the  flames " 

"  Susan,  give  me  that  paper,"  Sir  Arthur 
interrupted,  and  he  tore  it  into  small  pieces. 
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"'So  long,  Sir  Arthur!' 


"Don't  look  so  unhappy,  dear.  I'll  tell 
you  why  I  did  that.  I  want  you  to  give  up 
reading  of  that  sort.  It's  rubbish.  Lady 
Ysolde  is  a  hoax.  See  this  book  here  ? 
Eead  the  name." 

"  '  David  Cop — per — field,'  "  she  stam- 
mered obediently. 

"  It  doesn't  seem  to  promise  much  after 
such  refreshment  as  '  The  Twisted  Wedding 
Eing,'  or  '  The  Midnight  Crime  of  the  Ebony 
Chamber,'  but  oh,  Susan,  some  day  you'll  love 


this  book  !  "  He  laid  his  hand  on  hers  as  a 
father  might  have  done.  "  I  want  you  to  go 
back  to  the  niglit-school  next  autumn,  and  it 
won't  be  long  before  you  understand  what 
delight  there  is  between  these  dull,  brown 
covers.  Will  you,  Susan,  for  my  sake  ? " 
He  drew  her  nearer,  placed  his  hand  under 
her  chin  against  the  points  of  her  paper 
collar,  and  looked  very  tenderly  at  her. 
"  I'd  have  died  here  if  it  liadn't  been  for 
you,  little  girl.     You've   been  motlier  and 
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nurse  to  me.  You're  the  best  friend  I  have 
in  the  world,"  he  said  in  a  burst,  and  added 
softly  :  "I'll never  forget  this,  Susan.  Now, 
then,  is  the  gloom  all  gone  ?  Are  joii  readj 
for  to-morrow  ?  Oh,  don't  you  hope  it  will 
be  a  line  Sunday  ?  I  want  your  first  sight 
of  the  country  to  be  a  glorious  one." 

"  Oh,  Sir  Arthiu',"  and  Susan  clutched  her 
narrow  chest  ecstatically,  "  I  think  I'll  go 
crazy  !  Oh,  you'd  o lighter  see  my  new  lid, 
too,  with  a  high  ostrich  stickin'  up  on  it," 
and  the  pale  eyes  in  her  gaunt,  almost  elderly 
face  flashed  witli  a  joy  which  warmed  the 
watcher's  heart.  "  We'll  go  early  ?  Eight 
after  breakfast  ?^" 

"  Just  as  soon  as  you  can  get  ready. 
You'll  have  your  fill  of  sunshine,  in  a  field 
of  buttercups,  Susan.  You'll  see  your  new 
hat  in  pools  that  trees  lean  over  ;  and  you'll 
eat  cake  and  creamy  milk  until  you  can't 
breathe.  I  say,  we'll  be  a  merry  pair  !  I 
feel  as  I  used  to  when  I  was  a  kiddy,  home 
for  the  holidays." 

"  To-morrer  ? "  she  gasped,  and  caught 
up  the  tray  with  a  little  gasp  of  joy.  "Well, 
I  got  to  work  like  a  Dago  to-day  to  git  away. 
So  long.  Sir  Arthur  ! "  and  she  was  gone, 
deftly  using  her  toe  to  close  the  door. 

That  day,  as  twilight  deepened  softly.  Sir 
Arthur  leaned  out  of  his  window,  smoking, 
and  felt,  even  in  Beetle  Alley,  the  disturbing 
magic  of  the  springtime  in  his  blood.  But 
as  he  looked  to  the  right,  the  lines  of  his  face 
settled,  his  teeth  sank  into  his  lower  lip,  and 
without  knowing  it  his  nails  clutched  the 
inner  rim  of  the  window-sill  as  if  to  keep 
him  from  falling.  His  gaze  was  fastened  on 
two  men  who  stood  in  the  yard.  Both  were 
looking  up  at  him. 

He  drew  back  into  the  room,  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  door,  and  a  silence  seemed  to 
creep  around  him,  dividing  him  from  the 
living  with  an  awesome  separateness. 

There  w-as  a  step  in  the  hall.  The  men 
who  had  looked  up  at  him  from  the  yard 
came  in.  Even  in  the  dusk,  Sir  Arthur  saw 
the  glint  of  revolvers  in  their  hands. 

"  Good  evening,  Hobbs.  Good  evening, 
Ross.  How  are  you  ?  "  and  he  stood  before 
them  smiling,  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 

"  Good  evening  to  you,"  said  one  in  a 
slow%  important  voice.  "  We've  had  a  long 
hunt  for  you,  Barker,  very  long." 

"  I  scarcely  know  that  name,  gentlemen  ; 
I've  gone  up  in  the  world.  To  my  con- 
fidential friends  I've  become  Sir  Arthur 
Blenmore,"  he  said  airily.  "  If  I  light  the 
lamp,  gentlemen,  you  won't  shoot  me  in  the 
back  ? "     He  touched  the  grimy  wick  with  a 


match  and  said  sharply :  "  Put  your  guns  out  of 
sight,  for  Heaven's  sake.  You've  caught  me, 
and  I've  nowhere  to  run.  Sit  down.  How 
did  you  track  me  ?  I  fancied  I  kept  pretty 
close,"  and  lie  lounged  on  a  corner  of  the 
table. 

*'  You  did,  but  nothing  is  impossible  to 
British  law,  Barker.  Your  accurate  descrip- 
tion and  photograph  are  at  every  police- 
station  in  this  city  and  half-a-dozen  others. 
Sixteen  of  our  best  men  are  on  the  watch  for 
you.  It's  a  wonder  you've  jockeyed  us  so 
long." 

"  All  this  for  Billy  Barker  !  You  make 
me  tremendously  important." 

"  You  are.     You're  a  murderer." 

He  shivered.     His  shoulders  twitched. 

"  I  never  meant  to  kill  him.  I  only 
meant " 

"  Say  nothing.  Barker.  We'll  have  to 
report,  you  know." 

"  Well,  the  game's  up.  They'll  make 
quick  work  of  me  in  merry  England." 

"  'Ope  for  the  best.  But  I  say,  it's  too 
bad  you've  been  such  a  bad  lot,  Barker. 
You  'ad  a  good  start,  too,  a  clergyman's  son, 
schooling  and  all  the  rest  of  it." 

*'  Yes,  I  know,"  he  said  dully  ;  "  but  we 
can't  begin  over  again,  can  we  ?  What  are 
you  going  to  do  with  me  ?  " 

"  We'll  put  you  in  a  safe  place  until  the 
boat  sails." 

For  the  first  time  Ross  saw  on  his  charge's 
face  the  look  he  was  familiar  with  among 
prisoners — the  strained  forehead,  the  wild 
eyes. 

"  Look  here,"  he  said,  laying  his  hand  on 
Ross's  arm,  "  I'm  going  back  to  England  to 
be  tried  for  my  life.  There's  a  favour, 
perhaps  the  last,  you  can  do  for  me." 

"  All  right,  if  it  don't  interfere  with  my 
duty." 

"  It's  not  for  myself  ;  but  there's  a  little 
girl  in  this  human  sty  who  nursed  me 
tenderly  when  I  w^as  almost  done  for.  She's 
never  seen  the  country,  and  I  promised  her 
a  day  in  the  woods  and  fields  to-morrow. 
You'll  let  me  keep  that  promise — you  will, 
for  Heaven's  sake  ?  " 

"  You  must  think  we're  green." 

"  You  don't  believe  me  ?  Stay  here 
to-night  and  relieve  each  other  while  I 
sleep.  To-morrow,  stick  to  me,  one  on  each 
side " 

"  I  tell  you,  no,"  said  Hobbs  impatiently. 
"  It's  absolute  rot." 

But  an  unexpected  thing  occurred.  Billy 
Barker  hid  his  face  in  his  hands  and  groaned 
as  men  do  from  the  twist  of  a  surgeon's  knife. 
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"  Heavens,  if  you  knew  what  this  means 
to  me ! "  Then  he  flung  up  his  head. 
"  Listen  !  I've  always  loved  children  and 
dogs,  and  they've  seemed  to  love  me.  Well, 
this  girl— this  scrub  of  the  alleyways — has 
done  more  for  me  than  all  my  saintly  father's 
sermons.  She's  the  first  creature  that  Billy 
Barker's  been  a  good  influence  to.  I  — 
race-track  hanger-on,  gambler,  yes,  even 
murderer — have  been  a  gentleman  of  pure 
life  and 
honour  to 
her.  Don't 
say  I  can't 
keep  my  word 
to  her.  She 
thinks  me 
everything  I 
wish  I  had 
been.  Let 
her  think  so 
to  the  last  ?  " 
and  his  lips 
quivered  like 
a  w^oman's. 

''Blow 
me  ! "  said 
Ross, "  who'd 
have  thought 
B.  B.  could 
be  so  soft  ?  " 

The  detec- 
tives eyed 
each  other 
uncomfort- 
ably. They 
were  against 
the  experi- 
ment ;  but 
they  liked 
Barker,  and 
the  man  had 
the  shadow 
of  death 
upon  him. 
His  prayer 
was  still  in 
his  eyes. 

"All  right,"  said  Eoss,  and  the  sudden 
smile  that  lit  up  Barker's  face  made  him  know 
how  that  sinner  had  looked  in  childhood. 

The  next  night  Susan  arrived  home  after 
her  pastoral  dissipation  with  a  scarlet  nose, 
her  hair  in  limp  rings,  drunk  with  sunlight 
and  breeze,  tired,  but  so  happy  there  was 
something  of  pain  in  it. 

The  next  morning,  thrilling  with  the 
anticipation  of  discussing  the  heavenly  day, 
she  carried  up  Sir  Arthur's  breakfast. 


"  In  his  country,  kings  and  sicTi 
like  me.     It  said  so 


To  her  surprise  the  room  was  empty,  and 
Wriggle,  the  scarred  mongrel,  fixed  her  with 
one  tragic  eye.  The  bed  had  not  been  slept 
in.  "  David  Copperfield  "  was  on  the  pillow, 
a  letter  addressed  to  her  beside  it. 

"  Oh,"  she  sniffed  miserably,  as  she  put 
down  fche  tray,  "  scooted !  " 

Wriggle  waddled  over  mournfully  and 
wedged  himself  against  her  as  she  tore  the 
envelope.     Two  folded   banknotes  fell  out, 

but,  for  the 
first  time  in 
her  life, 
money  was 
not  of  pri- 
mary import- 
ance. 

"  My  dear, 
dear  Susan," 
she  read 
laboriously. 
"  You  must 
not  feel 
badly  because 
I've  hurried 
off  to  Eng- 
land with  my 
two  cousins 
without 
saying 
'  Good  -  bye.' 
I  couldn't 
bear  the 
parting.  My 
rich  uncle 
has  forgiven 
me,  and  no 
longer  insists 
on  my  marry- 
ing the  ugly 
heiress.  Keep 
on  at  the 
night  school, 
Susan.  Don't 
forget  to 
read  '  David 
Copperfield,' 
and  be  good 
to  Wriggle,  for  he  loved  me.  Dear  Susan, 
keep  yourself  honest  and  brave.  Buy  some- 
thing you  want  with  the  money. 

"My  plans  will  be  settled  when  I  reach 
England.  I  may  go  away  to  a  very  far, 
unknown  country,  from  which  no  one  that  I 
ever  heard  of  has  come  back,  or  I  may  settle 
down  to  a  quiet  life — I  may  say  a  life  of 
solitude — for  a  good  many  years.  At  any 
rate,  I  shall  always  be  glad  that  I  knew 
Susan  Flynn,  and  if  we  ever  meet  again,  I 


like  him  ain't  allowed  to  marry  girls 
in  '  Lady  Orniond's  Sin.'  " 
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want  to  be  proud  of  her.     She  must  never, 
never  forget 

"  Her  admmng,  faithful  and  grateful  friend, 

"Sir  Arthur." 

Susan,  for  a  long  time,  sat  hunched  over 
the  letter.  A  tear  travelled  slowly  dow^n 
her  blistered  nose ;  her  hand  fell  for  a 
moment  on  Wriggle's  head ;  a  sigh  of 
endurance  burst  from  her,  and  she  began 
slowly  counting  the  money. 

"  Forty  dollars  —  oh^  Sir  Arthur !  " 

She  gasped  over  this  Midas  gift  and 
thrust  it  nervously  behind  the  paper  collar, 
into  her  bosom!  Sir  Arthur  had  gone — 
nothing  could  alter  that  desolate  fact — but 
he  had  left  her  a  fortune  ;  a  letter  to  be 
cherished  while  she  lived  ;  a  book  to  be  read 
for  his  sake  ;  a  dog  to  be  loved. 

"  Well,"  she  said,  her  natural  philosophy 
returning  as  the  tears  fell  more  freely  and 
relieved  her  heart ;  *'  I  might  'a'  knowed 
he'd  never  settle  down  in  this  alley  to  stay. 
Crool  uncles  alwuz  gits  killed  by  poachers, 


and  leaves  all  their  money  to  the  lovely 
hero  ;  or  else  they  '  f ei'give  and  fergit '  like 
Sir  Arthur's— an'  that's  the  way  it  wuz,  too, 
in  '  Fated  Far  End.' "  She  lifted  a  corner 
of  her  skirt  and  w^rung  her  nose.  "  I  w^uz 
a    fool   to    think   that   maybe — sometime — 

liim  and  me  might Wliy,"  her  thoughts 

broke  off,  "  in  his  country,  kings  and  sich 
like  him  ain't  alloived  to  marry  girls  like  me. 
It  said  so  in  '  Lady  Ormond's  Sin.'  " 

She  rose,  and  having  carefully  folded  the 
letter,  pushed  it  deeply  into  her  stocking. 
Then  she  dived  suddenly  and  kissed  on  his 
quivering  black  nose  the  dog,  who,  by  his 
melancholy,  questioning  stare  was  plainly 
anxious  about  his  future,  now  that  his  pro- 
tector was  gone. 

"  Wrig,"  said  Susan,  her  mouth  set 
dramatically  as  she  lifted  the  tray,  ''  ifs  me 
an'  you  now  aginst  the  whole  ivorld.  Yeh'll 
have  Sir  Arthur's  chop  all  by  yer  lonely,  an' 
if  pop,  or  Danny,  ou  any  slob  lays  so  much 
as  a  finger  on  joii—even  a  pinJff/—wel\, 
they'll  hear  something  drop,  an'  they'll  wonder 
what  hit  'em.     Come  on,  Wrig." 


THE    QUEST. 


**  f^O  out,"  she  said,  **  into  the  dark,  and  light  the  poppy  fires  for  me, 
^-*     And  fill  their  chaliced  cups  of  red  with  burning:  flame,  that  I  may  see, 
And  set  their  torches  'long  the  road— frail  seneschals  of  green  and  fire, — 
My  soul  and  I  are  travelling  far,  toward  the  *  Land  of  Heart's  Desire.' 

*'Qo  out,"  she  said,  "into  the  dark,  and  beg  the  nightingale  to  sing. 
And  set  the  alabaster  bells  of  lilies  on  their  spires  aswing. 
And  steal  for  me  one  little  kiss  from  the  dear  mouth  of  falling  dew, 
My  soul  and  I  are  travelling  far,  toward  the  *  Land  of  Dreams  Come  True.' 

**Qo  out,"  she  said,  **into  the  dark,  and  build  for  me  a  vault  of  grey. 
And  bury  me,  some  moonless  night,  strewed  with  the  flowers  of  yesterday— 
My  soul  and  I  have  travelled  far,  on  roads  of  thorn  and  paths  of  rue. 
There  is  no  *  Land  of  Heart's  Desire,'  there  is  no  *  Land  of  Dreams  Come  True  *  I ' 
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Brothers  of  the  Cricket  Field. 

By   Sir    HOME    GORDON,   Bart. 
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IN  one  sense  every  eleven  is  a  brotlierlioocl 
so  long  as  the  members  of  it  are  in 
the  field  ;  for  unless  they  have  a  truly 
fraternal  co-operativeness,  they  are  unlikely 
to  win  the  match  in  which  they  are  playing. 
But  in  a  more  literal  sense,  skill  in  cricket 
undoubtedly  runs  in  families. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  this  is  so.  If  an 
elder  brother  is  at  all  good  at  the  game, 
he  makes  his  small  kinsmen  field  and  bowl 
to  hiui  ;  also  he  coaches  them  from  his 
standard  of  superiority.  Consequently,  the 
members  of  a  large  family  who  have  begun 
by  playing  cricket  keenly,  generally  improve 
as  the  generation  develops.  I  remember  no 
instance  of  four  or  five  brothers  good  at  the 
game  in  which  the  eldest  is  the  best.  Of 
the  Lytteltons,  the  youngest — the  ex-Colonial 
Secretary — was  pre-eminent  among  many 
eminent.  Of  the  Graces,  "  W.  G."  was  the 
fourth  son;  of  tlie  Steels,  "A.  G."— known 
as  "Nab" — has  played  more  brilliantly  than 
the  rest.  So  among  professionals,  Alec 
Hearne  proved  the  most  notable  of  the 
brethren,  though  it  is  less  usual  for  a  whole 
family  of  professionals  to  be  noteworthy, 
because  the  elder  ones  generally  drift  at  a 
comparatively  early  age  from  the  loc  \\  village 
green,  so  their  skill  is  traditional  with,  rather 
than  demonstrated  to,  the  younger  brothers. 
To-day  there  would  not  seem  to  be  so 
many  cricketing  families  before  the  public  as 
was  at  one  time  the  case.  As  examples  of 
success  among  wdiat  Mr.  Eudyard  Kipling 
once  furiously  called  "  flannelled  fools,"  there 
is  no  family  which  can  show  the  same  results 


as  the  famous  Lytteltons.  Lord  Cobliam, 
the  eldest  son,  is  a  noted  expert  on  every- 
thing agricultural.  Sir  Neville  Lyttelton 
attained  the  great  military  distinction  of 
being  on  the  Army  Council  after  brave 
services  in  the  field.  Canon  P]dward  Lyttelton, 
who  Avas  captain  of  the  famous  Caml)ridgc 
eleven  of  1878,  is  now  the  Head  Master  of 
Eton,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Lyttelton,  ex-Colonial 
Secretary,  kept  wicket  for  England  in  the 
first  Test  Match  at  the  Oval.  The  list- 
named  was  the  only  amateur  I  ever  remember 
wearing  a  hard  straw^  hat  when  he  was  beliind 
the  wicket  in  a  county  match. 

Then  there  were  the  Steels,  who  all  hailed 
from  Liverpool.  I  met  Douglas  once  in 
Kerry,  and  against  an  eleven  of  Tralee  he 
made  more  runs  than  all  the  opposing  eleven, 
bowled  most  of  them  out,  and  kept  wicket 
at  the  end  at  which  he  was  bowling.  ''A.  G." 
of  that  ilk  was  so  great  a  cricketer  tliat  to 
praise  him  would  be  superfluous.  "  H.  B." 
was  a  powerful  hitter  wlio  never  obtained  his 
''  Blue  "  at  Cambridge,  and  "  E.  E."— who 
bowled  not  many  seasons  back  for  the 
Gentlemen  at  tlie  Oval — still  goes  annually  on 
a  tour  against  the  public  schools. 

Always  associated  with  the  Steels  w41l  be 
the  Studds,  another  family  splendid  in  every 
respect.  Three  attained  distinction  in  the 
game.  Mr.  J.  E.  K.  Steel,  though  never  so 
good  as  the  other  two,  was  a  capit-il  run-getter, 
and  is  now  the  moving  spirit  of  that  great 
institution,  the  Polytechnic.  Mr.  G.  B.  Steel 
was  a  really  beautiful  bat  to  watch,  and  so 
good  a  field  that  his  occasional  uncertainty  in 
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liolding  a  catch  was  positiv^ely  disconcerting. 
The  finest  was  Mr.  C.  T.  Stiidd,  who  cut 
short  his  career  in  the  fiehi  in  order  to 
become  a  missionary  in  Cliina.  He  was  a 
very  good  bat  and  a  capital  slow  bowler,  as 
typical  an  Eton  cricketer  as  one  could  wish 
to  point  out.  Mr.  H.  W.  Studd,  Ayho  went 
into  the  Guards,  would  have  been  quite  good 
enough  to  have  bowled  for  his  Uniyersity 
had  lie  gone  up. 

The  Walkers  were  all  before  my  day,  except 
'•  Donny,"  the  youngest,  the  late  Mr.  I.  I). 
Walker,  be- 
loved by  every-  *  --  •  .-^'^T, 
one  ;  such  an  ■  ,.S^'?^^i 
energetic, 
capable,  un- 
orthodox, and 
excellent  run- 
getter,  and,  like 
all  his  family, 
an  enthusiastic 
patron  of 
the  game. 
Marshams,  in 
the  elder 
generation,  and 
Lub bocks  were 
long  prior  to 
my  recollection, 
but  I  saw  many 
of  the  Lucases. 
They  and  the 
Christopher- 
s  0  n  s  both 
played  elevens 
composed  of 
the  s  a  m  e 
family,  though 
not  all  brothers. 
Mr.  A.  P.  Lucas 
was  a  cousin 
of  the  m  ore 
11  u  m  e  r  0  n  s 


1)H.    K.    M.    GKACK. 


branch.       He 

was  a  splendid  ])at,  and,  though  often  kept 
out  of  the  field  by  illness  early  in  his 
career,  actually  played  in  county  cricket 
vyith  distinction  after  he  had  passed  his 
fiftieth  year.  The  late  Mr.  F.  M.  Lucas,  in 
the  opinion  of  many  judges,  was  the  finest 
left-handed  batsman  who  ever  appeared 
within  living  memory.  By  the  way,  Mr.  R. 
81ade  Lucas  was  no  relation,  nor  did  that 
distinguished  batsman,  Mr.  J.  G.  Walker, 
belong  to  the  family  that  had  made  his 
surname  a  household  word  in  cricket. 

Of    course,   "  W.    G."   v/as   the    greatest 
cricketer  that  ever  was  or  ever  will  be.    That 


is  an  axiom  of  cricket  faith.  But  he  was 
the  fourth  of  a  family  of  five.  I  remember 
seeing  all  the  three  Gra.ces  in  tlie  field 
together.  All  three  were  chosen  for  the  first 
Test  Match,  in  which  poor  G.  F.  Grace, 
if  my  recollection  is  correct,  brought  off  a 
phenomenal  catch.  Mr.  Bonnor  hit  a  ball 
as  high,  or  higlier,  than  any  cricket-ball  was 
ever  lifted,  and  G.  F.  Grace  secured  it.  A 
fortnight  later  he  was  dead  from  the  effects 
of  a  damp  bed  at  Chichester,  and  when  the 
Players  met  the  Australians  at  the  Crystal 

Palace,  they  all 
wore  black  on 
the  left  sleeve 
of  their  shirts 
for  him.  To 
write  0  f 
"  W.  G.  "  as  a 
cricketer  would 
be  to  paint  the 
rose.  Until  last 
year,  when  he 
li  a  d  a  bad 
illness  and  was 
sixty  -  seven. 
Dr.  E.M.Grace 
regularly  took 
his  hundred 
wickets  (with 
underhands) 
and  scored  his 
thousand  runs 
in  club  cricket. 
Before  the 
advent  of 
''  W.  G.,"  "  the 
Crowner "  was 
absolutely  the 
best  bat  in 
England  and, 
one  is  tempted 
to  say,  was 
never  equalled 
at  point.  Yet 
what  points  one  can  recall :  Sii*  Timothy 
O'Brien,  Messrs.  J.  G.  A¥alker,  T.  S.  Pearson, 
G.  H.  S.  Trott,  M.  A.  Noble,  F.  Laver, 
with  Barlow  and  poor  Arthur  Shrewsbury 
among  others.  Somehow,  directly  one  men- 
tions "  AY.  G.,"  however,  one  wants  to  Avrite 
a  volume  on  him,  which  reminds  me  that 
everybody  who  expends  sixpence  on  "  W.  G.'s 
Little  Book  "  will  derive  five-shillings'  worth 
of  pleasure  therefrom. 

The  Hearnes  were  the  earliest  of  the 
modern  type  of  professional.  I  have  many 
admiring  memories  of  the  older  school 
of   county   "  pro.,"   often   a   fine    cricketer, 
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invariably  a  keen  one.  Bnt  between  liim  and 
the  paid  section  of  to-day  there  is  a  gap. 
It  used  to  be  said  of  some  of  tlie  older 
professionals  that  their  flannels  really  were 
washed  dnring  the  winter,  whilst  several 
of  the  very  cleverest  professionals  of  that 
time  were  their  own  worst  enemies.  Now 
all  that  is  altered,  bnt  I  am  inclined  to  think 
the  Hearnes  were  the  pioneers  of  the  smart, 
trim,  self-respecting  men  we  respect  and  like 
to-day.  "  Wisden's  "  is  the  annnal  Bible  of 
cricketers,  but  in  the  late  'seventies  it  had  a 
curious  literary  flavour,  full  of  enthusiasms 
and  italics.  Its  encomiums  were  lavished  on 
G.  Gr.  Hearne,  and  right  well  the  praise  was 


deserved.     Perhaps  many  are  not  aware  that 
the  Hearnes  had  a  Middlesex  qualification. 

Frank  Hearne  settled  at  the  Cape,  and 
the  use  lie  has  been  to  the  development  of 
South  African  cricket  cannot  be  exaggerated. 
There  could  never  be  better  types  of  coaches 
than  the  Hearnes.  Of  Alec,  Lord  Harris 
has  written,  '"too  much  cannot  be  said  ;  for, 
though  apparently  of  most  delicate  pliysique, 
he  has  stood  more  than  twenty  years  of 
county  cricket,  doing  much  bowling  as  w^ell 
as  playing  many  big  innings."  Of  the 
accompanying  photograph  an  anecdote  may 
be  told.  I  could  not  name  the  Hearne 
on    the    left    of    the    group    of    brothers, 
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and  tlierefore  I  took  it  to  Lord's,  and  nearly 
every  member  of  the  ground  staff  had  a 
puzzled  look  at  it.  Finally  one  told  me  : 
"  That's  Randolph  Hearne,  sir,  who  went  to 
Scotland  early."  I  confess  I  never  heard  of 
him,  but  there  he  is,  with  a  strong  family 
likeness  too.  Another  Hearne,  Walter  by 
name,  had  his  career  cut  short  by  a  sprained 
knee  just  when  he  proved  himself  one  of  the 
best  medium-paced  bowlers  in  England.  He 
was  a  cousin  of  the  brothers  ;  so  was  J.  T. 
Hearne,  the  best  length  bowler  since  Attewell, 
and  the  most  patiently  persevering  of  all. 
The  Hearnes  have  excited  a  feeling  of 
friendliness  to  such  a  cordial  extent  that  no 
other  family  of  professionals  has  yet  collec- 
tively rivalled  it. 

The  Gunns  have  done  a  lot  for  Notts  and  all 
tliree  have  played  for  England,  the  only  three 
professionals  of  one  family  who  have  earned 
this  distinction.  William  Gunn,  the  uncle, 
six  feet  several  inches  in  height,  was  a  line 
outfield  and  still  finer  bat  until  he  absolutely 
concealed  his  great  powers  as  a  natural  hitter. 
John  Gunn,  the  elder  nephew,  trained  on 
slowly,  but  in  four  seasons  has  accomplished 
the  double  feat  of  taking  a  hundred  wickets 
and  making  a  thousand  runs.  He  has  twice 
taken  part  in  county  partnerships  exceeding 
850  runs.  His  health  has  not  been  of  the 
best,  nor  has  that  of  George  Gunn,  who  as 
supernumerary  to  the  last  M.C.C.  eleven  in 
Australia  ended  as  he  began,  with  a  century 
in  a  Test  Match.  He  is  a  particularly 
scientific  bat,  and,  like  John,  plays  left- 
handed. 

The  three  brothers  Crawford  are  sons  of 
the  Rev.  J.  0.  Crawford,  and  afford  an 
instance  of  hereditary  talent.  ''  Y.  P.  S." 
was  the  Hutchings  of  Surrey  cricket  until  he 
migrated  to  Leicestershire,  in  which  county 
team  his  success  has  been  intermittent. 
*'  R.  T."  is  utilitarian  in  every  department. 
"J.N."  was  the  youngest  cricketer  who  has 
ever  played  in  a  Test  Match  for  England. 
He  is  a  capital  bowler,  a  dangerous  bat  and 
safe  field,  though  he  plays  in  spectacles. 
Good  as  he  is,  he  has  hardly  shown  his  best 
in  representative  games,  and  in  these  is  less 
of  a  match- winning  cricketer  than  in  less 
important  matches.  All  the  Crawfords  were 
plienomenal  boy  performers. 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  look  at  the  photo- 
graphs of  the  two  Beldams,  who  are  cousins, 
because  they  are  now  never  seen  in  the  ranks  of 
Middlesex.  My  friend  George  Beldam  is  the 
brainiest  cricketer  I  ever  met,  full  of  theories 
and  a  conjuror  with  the  camera.  I  should 
say  he  was  the  dourest  batsman  who  never 


was  tried  for  his  university  (Cambridge), 
and  his  bowling  could  perplex,  especially 
with  a  new  ball.  His  cousin,  Mr.  E.  A. 
Beldam,  has  played  but  little  cricket, 
but  personally  I  recall  a  rattling  Bank 
Holiday  century  against  Somersetshire, 
made  whilst  he  was  a  particularly  active 
outfield. 

The  brothers  Douglas  are  among  the 
proudest  cricketing  traditions  of  Dulwich. 
Personally  I  never  saw  the  eldest  brother  bat, 
but  have  been  told  he  would  have  been  as 
good  as  his  juniors  had  he  not  entered  the 
Service.  Mr.  R.  N.  Douglas  particularly 
recalled  the  attractive  batting  methods  of 
Lord  Darnley.  He  made  the  best  use  of 
his  fine  height  and  was  as  stylish  as 
could  be  desired.  Mr.  "Jimmie"  Douglas 
annually  comes  into  Middlesex  cricket  each 
August  as  invigorating  and  as  skilled 
as  Mr.  Ernest  Smith  used  to  be  for 
Yorkshire.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  these  two 
brothers  were  among  the  rejected  of  Surrey. 
From  schooldays  they  were  consistently 
excellent. 

Even  brighter  cricket  has  been  shown  by 
those  Malvernians,  the  Days.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  in  their  first-class  career  the  two 
brothers  average  precisely  the  same,  for  the 
public  never  seem  to  ha\'e  thought  Mr.  A.  P. 
Day  the  equal  of  his  brother.  Mr.  S.  H.  Day 
for  years  has  been  one  of  the  best  forcing  bats 
of  the  day,  his  strokes  being  very  punishing 
all  round  the  wicket.  Another  pair  of 
brothers  all  too  little  seen  were  the  Druces. 
Their  first-class  career  practically  ended 
when  they  came  down  from  Cambridge, 
tliough  each  has  been  seen  in  a  stray  match 
since.  Mr.  W.  G.  Druce  was  a  fair  wicket- 
keeper  and  a  formidable,  upstanding  run- 
getter.  Mr.  Norman  F.  Druce  was  one  of 
the  very  prettiest  rapid-scoring  batsmen  who 
has  ever  played  in  big  matches.  Unfor- 
tunately his  love  for  the  game  was  not 
equal  to  his  skill,  or,  to  put  it  more 
accurately,  he  loved  cricket  as  a  pas- 
time and  hated  the  business  of  first-class 
matches. 

The  most  beautiful  stylist  of  modern  times 
has,  of  course,  been  Mr.  Lionel  Palairet,  a 
model  of  elegance  and  attractiveness.  The 
serviceable  cricket  of  his  brother  was  much 
impeded  by  a  bad  hunting  accident.  Any 
mention  of  Mr.  Lionel  Palairet  must 
suggest  Mr.  R.  H.  Spooner,  potentially  a 
great  player,  actually  the  best  illustration 
of  the  champagne  of  the  game.  No  one  in 
the  last  fifteen  years  has  been  comparable 
to  him.     He  plays   delightfully  all  round 
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the  wickefc,  and  liis  off-driving  is 
wonderful.  His  Test  Match  innings 
at  tlie  Oval  was  a  masterpiece,  and 
lie  can  never  have  had  a  superior  at 
cover-point.  He  was  among  the 
many  cricketers  who  served  in  the 
South  African  war.  Pressure  of 
business  keeps  his  brother  from 
the  game,  but  Mr.  A.  F.  Spooner's 
sound  judgment  in  making  88  v. 
Essex,  handicapped  by  a  severe 
blow  on  the  knee,  must  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

Australian  brothers,  as  a  rule, 
have  shown  inequality  in  cricket 
excellence.  This  was  shown  in 
Mr.  Clement  Hill  and  his  younger 
brother  ;  also  in  a  marked  disparity 
between  Mr.  George  Giffen  and  Mr. 
Walter  Giffen.  On  the  other  hand, 
tliat  wonderful  bowler,  Mr.  Hugh 
Trumble,  was  on  a  higher  plane  than 
Mr.  J.  W.  Trumble.  Both  the 
famous    Bannermans    were    equally 


G.    W.    BELDAM.  A.    E.    BELDAM. 

{First  cousins.) 


renowned,  and  though  Albert  Trott 
has  been  more  of  a  popular  idol  over 
here,  he  never  had  half  the  craftiness 
of  his  elder  brother,  one  of  the  very 
best  captains  ever  seen  and  a  mighty 
cricketer. 

Two  pairs  of  twins  have  yet  to  win 
fame  at  cricket ;  still,  the  promise 
of  Messrs.  Stephens  for  Warwickshire 
and  of  Messrs.  Denton  for  North- 
amptonshire augurs  well  if  they  have 
time  to  devote  to  county  fixtures. 
Messrs.  Poyntz  are  useful  when  they 
can  play  for  Somersetshire,  and 
Messrs.  Barnett  for  Gloucestershire. 
Ireland  has  never  taken  kindly  to 
cricket,  but  the  Hones  and  the 
Gwynns  are  families  who  have  done 
much  to  promote  the  game  across 
the  Channel.  Poor  Mr.  N.  Hone 
was  accidentally  poisoned  soon  after 
he  ke|)t  wicket  for  Cambridge,  and 
the  early  death  of  Mr.  Lucius 
Gwynn  removed  a  really  great 
bat.  His  innings  for  the  Gentle- 
men at  the  Oval  is  a  cherished 
memory  for  those  lucky  enough  to 
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have  witnessed  it.  Whenever  the  clironicles 
of  Warwickshire  are  written,  the  batting  of 
the  brothers  Qnaife  will  loom  largely  therein. 
If  it  has  provoked  less  general  enthnsiasni 
than  it  deserved,  this  is  attribntable  to 
the  slow  methods  by  Avhich  the  long 
scores  of  the  younger  and  greater  bat  were 
amassed. 

Two  families  remain  to  l)c  touched 
upon.  Worcestershire  has  not  inaptly  been 
called  Fostershire,  and  it  is  enormously 
indebted  to  the  sons  of  the  Malvern 
schoolmaster.       Major    W.    L.    Foster     is 


with  advantage  of  Mr,  M.  K.  Foster,  who 
only  needs  to  get  going  to  show  the  ability 
in  liim,  for  at  Malvern  he  did  as  well  as 
any  of  his  elder  brothers.  All  the  Fosters 
have  been  splendid  fieldsmen,  the  elders, 
perhaps,  specialising  at  sliort  slip.  One,  the 
ex-Oxonian,  Mr.  G.  N.  Foster,  is  now  in 
India. 

"  The  transmission  of  genius "  is  the 
phrase  in  which  a  Sunday  paper  alhided 
to  the  fine  flavour  of  cricket  rendered 
by  Mr.  A.  J.  Evans  in  the  University 
match.      This   fresliman  of  abundant  pro- 


J.    N.    CHAWIOKl). 


It.    T.    CRAWIOlin.  V.    F.    S.    CltAWFOllI). 


a  defensive  bat  of  formidable  capacity. 
Mr.  R.  E.  Foster,  the  finest  bat  of  the 
family,  possesses  almost  every  quality,  strong 
defence,  self-restraint,  free,  attractive  style, 
and  wonderful  wrist-shots.  He  has  carried 
pulling  to  a  fine  art.  As  for  his  work 
in  the  University  match  and  for  the 
Gentlemen,  it  will  never  be  erased  from  the 
golden  page  of  cricket  lore.  In  his  first 
Test  Match  at  Sydney  he  compiled  the 
huge  innings  of  287,  and  after  a  shaky 
start  his  play  was  beyond  criticism.  Mr. 
Basil  Foster,  who  is  on  the  stage,  is  a 
livelj^  run-getter,  and   more  might  be  seen 


mise  is  a  son  of  Mr.  A.  Ho  Evans,  who 
was  tlie  Oxonian  terror  to  Cantab  Steels, 
Studds,  Harnley,  Ford,  Roe,  and  others. 
Moreover,  he  is  first  cousin  to  Mr.  W.  H.  B. 
Evans,  recently  an  Oxford  captain,  who 
is  playing  for  the  Gentlemen  when  on 
leave  from  Khartoum.  If  you  come  to 
think  of  it,  it  is  an  enormous  compliment  to 
select  for  tlie  two  exhibition  matches  of  the 
year  a  man  who  has  not  been  playing  half-a- 
dozen  times  in  the  season.  Tliat  no  one 
should  murmur  shows  how  thoroughly  this 
tribute  to  real  ability  is  endorsed. 

In   conclusion,  here  are  the   life  batting 
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averages  in  this  country,  since  1878  up  to 
1909,  of  some  of  the  heroes  just  enumerated  : 


Steel,  A.  a.  .  . 
Studd,  0.  T.  .  . 
Studd,  G.  B.  .  . 
Studd,  J.  E.  K. 
Lucas,  A.  P.  .  . 
Lucas,  F.  M.  . 
Cxrace,  Dr.  E.  M. 
Grace,  Dr.  W.  G. 
Hearne,  Alec 
Hearne,  G.  G 
Gunn,  G.  .  , 
Gunn,  J.  . 
Gunn,  W.  . 
Crawford,  J.  N. 
Crawford.  V.  F.  S. 


Runs. 

5,676 

4,103 

2,805 

1,643 

7,905 

1,261 

6,672 

35,791 

16,273 

8,132 

5,956 

10,686 

24,899 

4,475 

10,009 


Average. 

25-176 

35-43 

25-30 

19-47 

25-91 

33-7 

17-42 

34-28 

21-87 

18-320 

31-84 

30-97 

35-01 

31-08 

26-40 


Beldam,  G.  .  . 
Douglas,  J.  .  . 
Day,  A.  P.  .  . 
Day,  S.  H.  .  . 
Palairet,  L.  C.  H. 
Spooner,  R.  H. . 
Foster,  H.  K.  . 
Foster,  G.  N.  . 
Foster,  W.  L.  . 
Foster,  R.  E.  . 
Evans,  W.  H.  B. 


Runs. 

6,562 
8,195 
2,620 
6,545 

15,767 
7,428 

13,359 
3,279 
1,763 
8,059 
2,760 


Average. 


29 
31 
29 
29 
32 
34 
36 
30 
32 
40 
30 


82 
41 
11 
88 
44 
38 
20 
64 
64 
90 


Such  a  goodly  record  as  this  shows  how 
finely  the  brethren  have  distinguished  them- 
selves with  the  bat,  whilst  the  bowling  figures 
are  equally  excellent,  but  cannot  be  inserted 
owing  to  the  editorial  instruction  to  declare 
this  innings  closed  forthwith. 


DARTMOOR. 


'T^HE  giant  tors,  like  sleeping  lions,  spread 
■      Their  titan  forms  beneath  the  stooping  clouds, 
Or,  like  some  fortressed  city,  silent,  dread; 
The  opal  mist  each  kingly  crest  enshrouds ; 
Where  rushing  streamlets,  to  the  song  of  bees. 
Meet  in  the  vale,  and  go  to  seek  the  seas. 

The  heather's  purple  veil  rests  o'er  the  moors, 
And  bracken  turns  from  green  to  russet  brown, 
Waving  its  stately  plumes  to  the  distant  tors. 
The  clear,  keen  breezes  blow  from  sea  to  down, 
And  cotton  grasses  hide  the  deadly  swamp 
Hung  o'er  the  wanderer's  grave,  a  starry  lamp. 

O  land  of  mystic  breath,  silent,  apart, 
Where  prison  walls  face  grim  old  rocks  of  grey, 
Where  littleness  falls  off  like  some  false  art, 
Where  souls  are  born,  where  Nature  holds  her  sway — 
O  land  where  hope  revives  and  sorrows  cease- 
Abiding  place  of  Beauty  and  of  Peace  I 
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TERRIERS  AND  TOYS. 


By   S.   L.   BENSU8AN. 

Illustrated   from  the  Pictures  of 
MAUI)    EARL, 

v^hich    are    reproduced   by  pcrmissio7i  of   the  Bcidin  Photographic   Company ^   Neio  Bond    Street,    W., 
oivners  of  the  copyright  and  publishers  of  the   large  plates. 


THE  late  liord  Brampton,  best  known 
to  tlie  world  at  lari^^e  as  j\Ir.  Justico 
Hawkins,  declared  when  his  favourite 
terriei',  Jack,  died  that  he  had  lost  the  truert 
friend  he  ever  had,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  small  dogs  of  a  kind  that  can  be 
kept  in  the  liouse  are  growing  steadily  in 
popularity,  and  tend  to  become  the  delight 
of  their  owners.  It  was  only  the  other 
day  that  the  Avritei',  on  the  lliviera,  was 
astonished  and  not  a  little  disgusted  to  see 
the  extraordinary  attention  that  was  lavished 
upon  toy  dogs  by  many  of  the  visitors  at 
;^Tonte  Carlo  and  its  neiglibourhood.  Pugs, 
Toy   Poodles,    Pekinese,   and    Toy  Spaniels 


were  being  waited  upon  as  though  they  were 
Innnan  beings  of  high  degree.  It  was  no 
nnconnnon  sight  to  see  some  toy  dog  carried 
on  a  velvet  cushion  by  a  servant,  who  seemed 
to  have  no  other  duties  in  life  than  to  attend 
to  the  reigning  pet,  to  feed  it  on  luxuries 
that  would  restore  air  invalid  to  vigour,  and 
mim'ster  to  its  wants  with  tlie  devotion  and 
skill  of  a  good  valet.  Iiupiii'y  among  the 
people  who  keep  these  dogs  has  proved  that 
the  attention  given  to  them  is  founded  very 
largely  upon  affection,  and  upon  the  extia- 
ordinary  response  that  the  pets  make  to  their 
proper  owners.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that 
though  the  tendency  of  the  modern  breeder 
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HIS    MAJESTY    THE    KING  S    IRISH    TERRIER     "  JACK. 


of  "  Toys  "  does  nob  lie  in  the  direction  of 
raising  strong,  vigorous  animals,  it  results  in 
the  creation  of  pets  that  have  quite  a  number 
of  points  that  will  please  the  owner.  The 
prices  that  some  will  fetch  wdicn  the  show 
bench  has  been  visited  successfully  are 
astonishing. 

Of  the  terrier  there  is  no  need  to  say 
much.  The  Fox-terriers  are  recognised  as 
excellent  companions,  good  house-dogs,  and 
keen  sportsmen.  The  Scottish,  Irish,  and 
Welsh  varieties  are  not  far  behind,  but  in 
the  case  of  these  dogs  the  breeders  have 
done  nothing  to  deprive  them  of  any  natural 
capacity  for  hard  w^ork  and  endurance  they 
may  possess.  As  far  as  the  Scottish  variety 
is  concerned,  it  may  claim  to  be  the  oldest 
family  of  its  kind  in  Scotland,  and  to  have 
gained  its  grit  and  endurance  in  the  wilds 
of   the  Highlands,  where  all  sorts  of  vermin 


must  be  kept  down  and  the  roughest  country 
must  be  explored.  Originally  it  had  bent 
forelegs,  but  by  dint  of  careful  selection  and 
treatment  it  goes  straight  to-day.  The 
Irish  terrier  is  not  far  behind  his  Scottish 
brother,  perhaps  a  little  too  heavy  and 
clumsy  to  fulhl  all  the  requirements  of  his 
sporting  owner,  but  a  good  companion,  with 
a  keen  love  for  every  kind  of  sport. 

When  we  come  to  toy  spaniels  and  poodles 
we  find  rather  different  creatures,  and  are 
forced  to  believe  that  their  present  instincts 
and  habits  are  quite  artificial.  The  original 
Enj^lish  toy  spaniel  would  seem  to  have  been 
a  King  Charles  or  a  Blenheim.  The  black, 
tan  and  white  variety  was,  as  is  wtII  known, 
a  favourite  dog  of  King  Charles  II.,  while 
the  orange  and  white  toy  spaniel,  known 
as  the  Blenheim,  has  long  been  raised  to 
the   judges'   standard   of    perfection   at  the 
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Dake  of  Marlborough's  country  seat  and  in 
that  neighbourhood.  Some  good  judges  are 
of  opinion  that  the  toy  spaniel  of  to-day, 
now  helpless  and  dependent  upon  the 
ministrations  of  man,  was  once  a  hardy  Httle 
sporting  dog  with  a  good  uose.  He  was 
used  for  raising  pheasants  lying  in  thick 
cover.  Needless,  perhaps,  to  say  that  neither 
a  King  Charles  nor  a  Blenheim  would 
serve  many  sporting  purposes  to-day.  The 
demands  of  the  drawing-room  differ  too 
widely  from  tliose  of  the  fields  and  woods. 


England  for  crossing  witli  terriers.  The 
whippet  is  said  to  be  tlie  fruit  of  this  union, 
and  a  very  good  fruit,  too.  The  Italian 
greyhound  is  exceedingly  delicate  in  cases 
where  there  has  not  been  plenty  of  new 
blood  in  the  pedigree,  under  other  circum- 
stances it  is  quite  hardy.  At  the  same  time 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  dog  serves  no 
other  purpose  than  that  of  a  pet.  It  has  a 
beautiful  action,  and  is  pleasing  to  watch, 
but  it  would  puzzle  even  tlie  most  devoted 
owner  to  find   any  use  for  it.      Happily  it 
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The  beautiful  Italian  greyhound  lias,  of 
course,  few  or  none  of  the  qualities  associated 
with  the  English  grey.  It  seems  to  have 
come  into  England  with  the  Stuarts,  perhaps 
a  little  earlier,  l)ut  it  must  have  been  well 
known  in  the  European  courts  at  an  earlier 
date,  for  several  artists  have  painted  great 
rulers  and  princes  accompanied  by  Italian 
greyhounds.  One  of  these  beautiful  little 
animals  may  be  seen  in  a  picture  by 
Velasquez  in  the  Prado  (lallery  in  Madrid. 
Although  the  dog  is  called  an  Italian  grey- 
hound, it  would  seem  to  have  come  in  the 
beginning  from  the  South  of  France,  and 
has  been  used  extensively  in  the  North  of 


seems  quite  content  to  live  on  the  fat  of  the 
land  and  be  petted. 

The  Pekinese  is  a  diminutive  spaniel, 
generally  fawn  coloured,  with  a  curly  tail  and 
a  long  coat.  It  is  a  great  favourite  with 
many  ladies,  requires  a  great  deal  of  attention, 
and  failing  that  attention,  even  in  a  slight 
degree,  is  given  to  retire  promptly  to  another 
world.  They  say  that  the  Pekinese  spaniel 
deserves  its  name,  because  it  came  originally 
from  Pekin,  being  brought  over  here  after 
one  of  the  expeditions  that  the  Powers  of 
Europe  have  made  from  time  to  time  in  the 
alleged  interests  of  the  liigher  civilisation. 
Certainly   these   dogs   are   as  costly  as  the 
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wealthiest  collector  ' 
can  desire,  and 
tlioii*>^li  tliey  are  ' 
said  to  liave  many 
attractions  for  the 
owner,  tlieir  charms 
are  certainly  hidden 
■  from  the  stranger 
who  ventures  to 
approach  them. 

The  Belgian 
Griffon  is  a   blend 
of  half-a-dozen  toy 
dogs,  spaniel,  hull, 
pug,     and     others. 
His    real    origin 
would     puzzle     an 
expert   genealogist, 
and  his  chief  claim     -.,' 
to     endure     Avould 
seem  to  lie  in  tiie     k''- 
fact  that  he  can     > 
represent  so  many 
strains  in   a   small     ''  ' 
compass. 

The    Schipperke 
is,    as    his    name 

implies,  a  Dutcli  dog,  and  has  not  been   in 
England  very  long.     He  may  be  found  on 


"  r.inc-A-BiiAC. 
Owner:  Miss  Hatfield. 


many  of  tlie  boats  that  ply  along 
ways  of  Holland,  a  great  favourite 


the  water- 
with  those 
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who  labour  on  the  canals.  In  fact,  it  was  there 
that  the  writer  first  saw  one.  His  enthn- 
siastic  owner  offered  to  make  a  considerable 
bet  that  his  pet  would  catch  and  kill  rats 
quicker  than  any  terrier,  and  Mie  writer 
would  have  backed  his  own  Scottish  terrier 
against  any  dog  in  Holland  ;  bat  as  Turk 
was  far  away  in  England,  it  was  impossible 
to  make  a  match,  although  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Dntchnian  would 
have  lost  his  bet.  The  Schipperke  is  an 
attractive  little  fehow  enough,  bright,  lively, 
quick,  fond  of  sport,  and  well  able  to  endure 


Exchange,  who  lived  less  than  ten  miles 
from  Carlton  House  Terrace,  made  up  his 
mind  to  send  a  valuable  present  to  the  great 
Chinese  diplomat.  After  careful  considera- 
tion, he  decided  he  could  not  do  better  than 
send  him  two  of  his  most  valuable  toy  dogs. 
They  were  selected  witli  great  care  and  sent 
to  Li  Hung  Chang,  from  whom  a  letter  of 
thanks  was  received  a  few  days  later.  "  Your 
gift  is  nuich  appreciated,"  wrote  the  cele- 
brated Chinese  envoy,  "but  unfortunately 
my  age  and  health  compel  me  to  adopt  a 
very  rigid  diet.     Under  these  circumstances, 


■'V#t%^?H^^:vv:-./" 


**A    SEARCH    PAllTY."        DANDIES    CHAMPION     "  BRAW    LAD "    AND    "THROSTLE. 
Owner :  Mrs.  Spencer. 


exposure.  From  the  sportsman's  standard 
he  has  many  points  in  common  with  a  good 
Scottish  terrier.  Time  was  wdien  he  was  a 
great  favourite  in  this  country.  That  w^ould 
be,  perhaps,  in  the  very  early  'nineties,  but 
since  then  he  has  fallen  from  favour  a  little, 
because  the  average  sporting  man  does  not 
know  his  value,  and  the  people  who  are 
looking  for  pet  dogs  prefer  some  of  the  more 
popular  types. 

In  connection  with  valuable  toy  dogs, 
there  is  a  story  that  is  worth  telling. 
AVhen  the  late  Li  Hung  Chang  was  visiting 
London,    a    leading    light    of     the     Stock 


I  directed  that  the  dogs  should  be  prepared 
for  some  members  of  my  staff,  who  have 
enjoyed  them  very  much." 

The  poodle  is  the  sort  of  dog  that  would 
seem  to  have  been  created  to  satisfy  all 
demands.  He  is  to  be  found  in  all  sizes, 
and  a  good  many  colours.  Sometimes  he 
has  a  curly  coat,  and  sometimes  it  is  a  long 
corded  one.  He  may  be  trimmed  into  almost 
as  many  shapes  as  a  yew  hedge,  and  he 
seems  to  endure  with  patience  and  resignation 
all  the  troubles  that  come  upon  him  through 
his  capacity  to  learn  tricks  and  the  tempta- 
tions his  coat  offers  to   the  expert   barber. 
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His  origin  is  lost  in  tlie  mists  of  .antiquity. 
It  would  seem  quite  likely  tluit  he  went  into 
the  Ark  with  Noah,  and  that  his  tricks 
lightened  the  tedium  of  the  sojourn  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mount  Ararat.  In  addition 
to  learning  all  manner  of  tricks,  he  is  a  good 
sporting  dog,  and  can  retrieve  splendidly. 
Unfortunately  for  him  his  gifts  have  made 
him  the  special  prey  of  the  animal-trainer. 
Nearly  all  the  men  who  go  about  from  one 
capital  of  Europe  to  another  giving  trained 
animal  performances  rely  to  no  small  extent 
upon  poodles,  because    in    addition    to   his 


find  poodle  specialists  in  Tjondon,  men  who 
earn  quite  a  good  living  by  trinnning  these 
dogs  according  to  the  taste,  or  lack  of  taste, 
of  the  owners.  Theirs  is  one  of  the  curious 
occupations  that  are  unheard  of  by  most 
men  and  women. 

Like  the  Schipperke,  the  pug  is  said  to  be 
of  Dutch  descent.  He  lias  always  been  a 
great  favourite  wdth  the  ladies,  and  there 
have  been  times  when  their  admiration  for 
him  has  taken  a  rather  unfortunate  form. 
For  instance,  it  was  customary  for  a  very 
long  time  to  crop  a  pug  dog's  ears. 
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"ENGLAND    EXri:CTS."      TOY   liULT.DOGS   CHAMPION    "  PETEK   AMOS  "    AND   CHAMPION    "  NINON   1)E    l'eNCI.OS.' 

O^vner  :  The  Lady  Kathleen  Pilkington. 


natural  ability  and  quickness,  the  poodle  is 
a  very  long-suffering  animal,  and  can  endure 
more  training  than  almost  any  other  creature 
of  liis  size.  He  can  be  broken  in  to  perform 
tlie  most  ridiculous  tricks.  Perhaps  to  speak 
of  his  size  is  a  little  misleading,  because  he 
can  be  found  Aveighing  five  or  six  stones,  or 
five  or  six  pounds,  according  to  the  wishes 
of  those  who  desire  to  buy.  Poodles  can  be 
trained  to  walk  on  the  tight-rope,  to  turn 
double  somersaults,  and  perhaps  their  chief 
fault  lies  in  the  fact  tliat  they  are  trimmed 
and  cropped  until  they  look  quite  stupid.  It 
may  not  be  generally   known  that  you  can 


^  When  we  consider  how  many  devices  have 
been  practised  upon  unfortunate  dogs  from 
time  to  time  in  response  to  the  demands  of 
fasliion,  the  pug  cannot  be  held  to  have  fared 
worse  than  many  of  his  fellows.  Happily 
there  is  a  very  strong  feeling  against  the 
mutilation  of  all  animals  to-day,  although 
the  tails  of  some  dogs  suffer,  and  we  are 
assured  quite  solemidy  that  a  dog  does  not 
mind  docking — in  fact,  w^e  have  heard  it  sug- 
gested that  the  unfortunate  animal  is  really 
quite  indifferent  to  the  process.  There  Avas 
a  time  when  the  pug  enjoyed  a  position  from 
which  other  toy  dogs  have  now  ousted  him. 
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'THE    BLACK    WATCH/*      SCHIPPERKE    CHAMPION    "FANDANGO.' 
Owner:  Dr.  Freeman. 


'A  RULING  FKOM  THE  CHAIR."    WHITE  SCOTTISH   TERRIERS  "CHEEKY"  AND  "GLEN.' 

Owner:  The  Lady  Angela  Forbes. 
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He  was  the  pet  par  excellence  for  many  years, 
and  very  popular  with  women  of  fashion. 
Attempts  to  vary  the  size,  shape,  and  weight 
can  be  recorded,  and  in  the  early  'eighties  a 
pug  dog  ckib  was  established  in  London  to 
regulate  the  future  of  an  animal  that  must 
be  deemed  quite  unattractive  to  all  save  its 
owner.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  pug  might  be  a  good  bit 
better  than  it  is  if  it  were  allowed  to  develop 
all  its  possibilities.  The  pug  has  quite  a 
marked  instinct  for  sport,  and  is  more  fond 
of  open  air  exercise  than  are  most  pet  dogs. 


gun  Bob  would  give  a  little  howl  of  dismay 
and  scamper  home.  Nor  would  any  amount 
of  persuasion  avail  to  persuade  him  to  follow 
his  owner  if  any  stranger  with  a  gun  chanced 
to  be  present. 

Among  terriers  the  largest  is,  of  course, 
the  Airedale.  He  is  not  a  pure-bred,  the 
otter-hound  entering  largely  into  his  com- 
position. He  weighs  forty  pounds  or  more, 
and  is,  of  course,  a  fine  sporting  dog,  as 
well  as  a  household  pet.  The  Airedale  is 
very  popular  in  the  North  of  England,  where 
perhaps  his  one  serious  rival  is  the  Bedlington 


"a    coign     of    vantage."      YORKSHIRE    TERRIERS     '' DINO     OF    RADNAGE  "    AND     "  DANDY    OF    RADNAGE.' 

Owner :  Mrs.  Charles  Chapman. 


If  overfed  and  allowed  to  get  into  an  un- 
healthy condition,  the  pug  is  as  disagreeabb 
a  dog  as  may  be  met  with  in  the  course  of  a 
long  day ;  but  properly  trained  and  not  over- 
fed, the  pet  is  really  much  better  than  he 
looks,  and  develops  into  an  affectionate 
companion,  with  many  of  the  instincts  of  a 
good  house-dog.  The  writer  knew  a  pug 
that  would  have  been  quite  a  first-class 
sporting  dog  but  for  the  unfortunate  fact 
that  he  was  gun-shy.  He  would  go  into  a 
hedge  after  rabbits,  would  kill  a  rat  with 
something  like  r.  terrier's  skill,  and  would 
retrieve  a  bird,  but  at  the  first  sound  of  the 


terrier,  a  great  companion  of  the  miners  of 
Northumberland  and  Cumberland. 

The  Bedlington  seems  to  serve  all  pur- 
poses. He  is  used  for  racing,  for  rabbit 
coursing,  as  well  as  for  ratting,  and  he 
responds  to  all  these  demands  with  great 
eagerness e  To  his  master  the  Bedlington  is 
a  constant  companion  and  faithful  friend  so 
long  as  his  jealousy  is  not  aroused,  but  he 
will  not  tolerate  the  presence  of  another  dog 
in  his  immediate  neighbourhood,  nor  will  he 
share  his  master's  affections  with  any  rival 
if  a  good  strong  fight  will  put  that  rival  out 
of  court  for  all  time.     A  reliable  house-dog,  a 
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'thk  pillow   is  tiik   best  counsellor."     toy  spaniels   "little  TOM  noddy"   and  champion 

"  J3UKMA's     BEST." 

Owners ;  Mrs.  Graves  and  Mrs.  Woodgate. 


small  eater,  and  a  hard  worker,  the  Bedling- 
ton  justifies  his  popularity. 

The  Skje  terrier  is  a  pleasant  companion 
and  a  good  house-dog  enough,  but  although 
he  is  said  to  have  served  many  sporting 
purposes  in  times  past,  he  leads  a  very  sober 
and  retired  life  by  comparison  to-day,  and 
will  not  always  attack  a  rat  with  any  sign  of 


satisfaction,  although  it  is  fair  to  add  that  he 
is  quite  capable  of  dealing  with  any  rat  that 
was  ever  born.  If  owners  and  breeders  were 
not  so  keen  on  allowing  long  hair  to  grow 
right  over  his  eyes,  he  would  doubtless  show 
some  of  the  sporting  talent  that  made  his 
ancestors  famous.  But  while  he  is  regarded 
as  a  toy  and  a  pet,   perhaps  it  does   not 
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'FINE     FEATHEUS."         JAPANESE     SPANIELS     "  TOHA     OF    BHAYWICK,"     "DANCING     GIllL    OF    MEUKOW,"     AND 

"  SAN     TOY     OF    MERKOW." 

Owner :  Mrs.  Uarold  Gregson, 
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greatly  matter  to  liis  owners  that  he  should 
be  very  often  quite  useless. 

Tlie  Welsh  terrier  is  a  comparatively  new 
comer,  although  he  lias  long  been  known  in 
Wales.  His  interests  are  watched  by  a  club 
founded  in  London  twenty  years  ago,  and 
he  has  become  quite  a  smart  and  reliable 
httle  dog. 

Long  years  ago,  when  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  a  dog  club  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  Great  Britain,  the  Dandie 
was    thriving   in    the    North    of    England 


of  the  world's  pet  dogs  tliat  witli  few  excep- 
tions they  are  associated  with  a  sporting  past. 
For  centuries  the  average  Briton  had  no  use 
for  a  dog  that  could  not  earn  its  living  in 
some  way,  and  it  would  seem  tliat  in  the  course 
of  years  the  tendency  has  been  to  take  the 
most  attractive  and  smaller-sized  sporting 
dogs,  to  alter  their  characteristics  as  far  as 
possible  by  judicious  selection,  and  to  make 
pets  of  them.  The  response  to  this  treat- 
ment has  not  always  been  successful.  It  may 
be  said   that  some  very   good  material  has 
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'^  ANCIENT     AND     MODERN.''      PEKINESE     '^GOODWOOD    LO "    AND    ^^  GIA-GIA. 

Owners:  Mrs.  Douglas- Murray  and  Mrs.  Lilhurn-MacEwen. 
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and  in  the  counties  through  which  the 
Kiver  Tweed  runs,  and  was  relied  upon 
to  do  a  good  bit  of  the  vermin-hunting 
that  falls  to-day  to  the  Scottish  terrier. 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  it  will  be  remembered, 
introduced  Dandie  Dinmont  into  his  novel 
"Guy  Mannering,"  and  by  so  doing  drew 
special  attention  to  the  terriers  that  ac- 
companied the  old  man.  Perhaps  his 
novel  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Dandie's 
popularity. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  very  brief  survey 


been  spoilt  in  the  re-making.  But  Fashion 
is  a  stern  mistress  and  takes  no  thought  of 
the  difficult  roads  through  which  she  calls 
her  votaries. 

In  these  pages  the  characteristics  of  toy 
dogs  have  been  set  out  with  singular  skill 
and  fidelity  by  Miss  Maud  Earl,  who  shows 
that  she  is  quite  as  much  at  home  with  the 
pets  of  drawing-room  and  boudoir  as  she 
is  with  the  giants  of  the  chase  and  the 
chosen  companions  of  hedgerow,  moor,  and 
covert. 
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WHITE   WALLS. 

By   max    PEMBERTON. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PRECEDING  CHAPTERS.— On  her  twenty-first  birthday  the  Countess  Ulusia,  sole 
heiress  of  the  lords  of  Rabka,  becomes  in  her  own  right  the  richest  woman  in  Austria,  and  is  escorted  home 
frotn  a  convent  school  near  Vienna -where  she  has  spent  the  i)ast  fifteen  years  of  her  life — by  her  uncle,  a 
bishop,  and  Count  Rudolph  of  Trieste,  who  has  managed  the  vast  salt-mines  of  her  ancestral  estates  during 
her  minority.  Count  Rudolph  has  made  up  his  mind  to  marry  the  heiress,  but  she  has  already  gathered  vaguely 
that  he  has  cruelly  oppressed  the  downtrodden  populace  that  toils  in  her  vast,  subterranean  salt-mines,  and  she 
is  determined  not  only  to  exact  an  account  of  his  stewardship,  but  to  judge  for  herself  of  its  wisdom  and  its 
humanity.  She  receives  a  picturesque  welcome  from  the  rough  masses  in  her  strange  kingdom  in  the  under- 
world, but  soon  realises  that  oppression  has  brought  about  a  state  of  ferment  bordering  on  insurrection.  The 
more  violent  of  the  rebellious  spirits  are  for  throwing  off  all  authority,  even  if  it  entails  the  killing  not  only 
of  Count  Rudolph,  but  of  the  young  mistress  in  whose  name  they  are  harshly  ruled.  But  Jura  the  Wise,  a 
young  man  of  unknown  parentage,  but  a  born  leader  of  men,  is  sent  by  the  aged  Anna,  "the  Witch,"  from 
the  inines  to  the  Castle,  with  this  command  ;  "  If  she  be  our  enemy,  kill  her  as  the  people  wish  ;  if  she  be  a 
friend,  save  her  and  show  her  to  the  people."  Reared  entirely  in  the  underground  world  of  the  mines,  but 
reared'  in  mental  culture  and  refinement  by  a  monk  named  Arthur,  the  young  idealist  is  thrilled  by  the  strange 
beauty  of  the  new  world  into  which  he  emerges ;  but  mindful  of  his  mission  he  presents  himself  at  the  Castle 
gates,  where,  in  reply  to  the  query  of  old  Martin,  the  janitor,  "You  are  from  Vienna,  sir?"  he  answers: 
'"  Nothing  of  the  sort,  old  Martin.  I  come  from  your  dead  master,  Philip,  whom  you  called  the  Wise.  Lift 
your  lantern  and  look  at  me."  The  old  man  obeys,  his  hands  trembling  as  he  raises  the  lantern.  What 
3ssage  is  this?  what  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  which  has  been  uttered  in  the  darkness  of  Rabka  a  score  of 
ars?  "1  know  you,  Excellencv.  I  know  you!"  he  cries.  Thus  Jura  obtains  a  secret  audience  with  the 
unV  Countess  and  tells  her  of  "her  people's  grievances.  The  police  are  visiting  the  people's  houses  to  take 
iir  children  from  them.  The  old  right  of  Parliament  is  being  denied  to  them.  There  is  a  new  scale  of  fine 
„..d  punishment,  and  the  people  will  not  suffer  it.  "This  is  done  in  your  name,"  cries  Jura  to  the  girl.  "  If 
it  is  not  by  your  will,  1  will  tell  the  people  so."  But  before  she  can  answer,  the  door  opens  and  Count 
Rudolph,  with  Wasvl,  the  Chief  of  the  Police  of  Rabka,  enters.  "  There  is  the  man,"  says  the  Count. 
"Arrest  him!"  Ulusia  intervenes  and  insists  that  Jura  shall  be  given  safe  escort  from  the  Castle;  but 
when  daybreak  finds  him  still  outside  the  entrance  to  the  mines,  dreaming  of  his  mission  into  this  beautiful 
new  world,  he  is  arrested  by  Count  Rudolph's  police.  The  storm  of  insurrection  breaks,  but  when  the  rioters 
besieo-e  the  tower  in  which  their  leader  is  imprisoned.  Count  Rudolph  cries:  "I  cannot  release  the  prisoner,  for 
he  is^already  free."  Then  a  voice  in  the  crowd  cries  :  "  Death  to  them  !  "  and  the  Castle  of  Habka  itself  is  in 
fiames  before  an  hour  has  run.  But  Jura  has  escaped  from  his  prison  and  rescues  Ulusia  from  the  fury  of  both 
fire  and  rioters,  and  when  she  opens  her  eyes  from  the  long  sleep  of  exhaustion  she  finds  herself  lying  in  one 
of  the  caves  of  the  subterranean  galleries  of  Rabka.  Here  she  sojourns  in  safety,  attended  by  the  aged  Anna, 
and  here  she  learns  how  Jura  was  originally  named  Philip,  after  the  lord  Philip  whom  he  strongly  recalls  in 
appearance.  From  Mathilde,  a  girl  of  the  people,  who  loves  Jura,  the  young  Countess  learns  that  Jura  is 
thought  to  be  the  son  of  the  dead  lord  Philip.  The  child  died  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  Rabka,  but 
the  child  has  come  to  life  again  and  will  be  the  master  of  the  people.  What,  then,  will  be  her  own  position 
if  his  right  to  reign  in  Rabka  should  ever  be  established?  Even  now  the  rebels  acclaim  him  their  natural 
leader.  ^Justice  uTust  be  done,  but  how?  For  the  Count  Rudolph  long  since  banished  the  only  man  who  held 
any  proofs.  Full  of  doubts,  Ulusia  leaves  her  refuge  for  Vienna,  after  stipulating  that  Jura  shall  follow  her  if 
she  sends  for  him. 

CHAPTER  XVI.  the  foot  of  which  he  gained  an  outer  cave, 

and  was  astonished  that  a  lantern's  ghmnier 
BETRAYAL.  ^^^^^    ^^    habitation.      This    astonishment 

HE   struck  across   the    mountain   and  was   not   less  when  a  voice  addressed   him 

re-entered  the  cavern  by  an  ancient  from  the  shadows,  and  he  discovered   that 

shaft    Avhose    ladder    of    iron   was  the  girl  Mathilde  waited  for  him,  and  that 

rusted  almost  to  the  core  and  whose  depths  she  had  carried  the  lantern, 

stood  for  one  of  Rabka's  fables.     But  Jura  '^Mathilde!"  he  cried.    She  did  not  answer 

the  Wise  had  never  known  fear  of  the  mine.  him ;  and  then  again,  "Mathilde,  what  do  you 

No  chamois  had  a  surer  touch  upon  niche  or  here  ?  "     A  sob  was  the  rejoinder  ;  she  lay 

crevice  nor  went  more  boldly  in  the  darkness.  crouching  on  the  ground  at  his  feet,  and  he 

He  climbed  down  the  ladder  a  hundred  lifted   her  and  raised   the  lantern  that  he 

feet  and,  searching  for  an  opening  with  his  might  see  her  face, 

feet,  touched  an  orifice  in  the  face  of  the  "  What  is  it,  Mathilde— who  has  done  you 

rock  through  which  he  crept  to  an  ancient       harm— has  Mother  Anna ?  " 

engine-room    beyond  —  a    sepulchre    whose  "  No,   no  !  "   she  cried  passionately,  "  no 

ghosts   were   mechanical  and   long   become  harm  has  been  done.     It  is  for  you.  Jura— 

but  oxides  of  their  once  proud  iron.     Hence  the  soldiers  are  seeking  for  ^you— they  are 

his  way  lay  still  downwards  upon  a  winding  coming  here— oh,  for  Heaven's  sake,  Jura  !  " 

stairway,  cut  out  from  the  sheer  rock— at  He  knew  not  what  to  make  of  it.     Her 
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fear,  her  distress,  but  above  these  her 
passionate  desire  for  his  safety,  were  new 
emotions  with  which  he  had  been  nnfamihar 
hitherto.  As  in  a  flash  this  girl's  love  for 
him  was  revealed,  and  this  set  him  trembling, 
he  knew  not  why. 

"  What  do  you  mean — there  is  no  trooper 
in  all  Eabka  who  has  the  key  to  such  a  road 
as  this — what  do  you  mean,  Mathilde  ?  " 

She  clasped  him  about  the  neck  and 
w^hispered  her  fevered  w^ords  in  his  ear. 
It  was  as  though  she  lived  through  years 
of  her  passion  in  that  exquisite  moment 
of  his  embrace.  To  lie  in  his  arms,  to  look 
into  his  eyes — and  yet  to  know  !  Oh,  that 
were  the  heaven  and  the  hell  of  a  single 
instant ! 

"  The  Mother  sent  me  to  the  house  upon 
the  lake  for  wdne  and  bread — you  know  that 
it  has  been  left  there  for  us  every  day.  I 
took  my  boat  and  rowed  across,  and  the 
Herr  Lieutenant  Albert  was  there  when  I 
would  have  landed,  but  I  made  a  good  excuse 
to  him  and  went  away.  Then  I  saw  there 
were  soldiers  in  Silver  Creek,  and  I  went  up 
by  the  rocks  and  lay  hid  to  listen.  They 
know  where  we  have  gone,  Jura — someone 
has  betrayed  us  ;  they  are  coming  here  this 
night.  That  is  what  I  heard — that  is  the  news 
I  bring,  and  oh,  for  Heaven's  sake  hearken 
— there  is  time.  Jura — hear  me  and  go  back 
— I  will  follow  you — I  will  be  your  servant 
if  you  wall  but  go— away  from  this  place. 
Jura,  away  from  the  soldiers  ! " 

Her  arms  w^ere  locked  about  his  neck,  her 
bosom  heaved,  she  pressed  her  lips  up  to  his 
as  though  all  sense  of  shame  were  long  for- 
gotten, and  by  this  one  supreme  caress  she 
would  win  him.  The  man  on  his  part  read 
the  truth  and,  shaking  himself  free,  he 
accused  her. 

"  You  are  lying  to  me,  Mathilde — it  was 
you  who  betrayed  us  !  " 

"  Jura,  Jura  !  will  you  kill  me  with  your 
words  ?  I  swear  to  you  on  the  Holy 
Cross " 

"  I  will  not  hear  you.  Why  do  you  come 
to  me  with  this  lie.  It  is  you  who  have  done 
this — there  is  not  another  in  all  Rabka  who 
could  have  led  them  to  this  place.  Think 
you  that  I  am  deceived,  Mathilde  ?  You 
shall  never  be  the  servant  to  my  mother 
again — I  wdll  see  to  it." 

Her  face  hardened,  her  tears  were  dried 
up  at  this. 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  "  the  drudge  shall  he  on 
the  kitchen  stones  no  longer — the  crust  shall 
be  denied  to  her.  Let  the  shame  be  to  you 
and  yours  who  have  so  treated  me  !     All  the 


mine  knows  what  I  have  suffered.  Are 
there  not  twenty  houses  open  to  me — but 
because  of  you,  because  you  were  her  son "" 

She  fell  upon  her  knees  and  burst  into  an 
agony  of  weeping.  He  knew  nothing  of  the 
justice  of  her  words,  of  woman's  inhumanity 
to  woman,  or  the  story  of  her  servitude. 
And  this  was  to  be  forgiven  him,  for  he 
understood  that  his  hour  had  come,  and  that 
this  night  he  must  answer  for  what  had  been 
done  at  Rabka's  Castle. 

Should  he  save  himself,  or,  throwing  down 
the  gauntlet,  know  the  w^orst  that  could 
befall  him  ?  There  would  be  a  trial,  he 
imagined,  and  the  story  of  the  revolt  must 
be  told  to  the  judges.  Understanding  but 
little  of  the  lawyers'  jargon,  or  of  any  talk 
about  incitement  and  persuasion,  his  un- 
trained logic  would  have  it  that  he  could 
not  be  convicted  because  of  what  the  people 
had  done.  Perhaps  the  prophet's  wisdom 
helped  him  to  decide.  How  strange  tliat  all 
this  had  befallen  so  soon  after  Ulusia  had 
come  to  Rabka  !  To  be  sure,  Rudolph  had 
planned  much  of  it,  but  not  the  final 
cataclysm.  Did  not  the  fables  speak  of  an 
appointed  hour  "  wdien  another  should  reign 
where  the  lord  Philip  had  ruled  ? "  He 
thought  upon  this  as  he  went  down  to  the 
cavern.     It  could  not  be  coincidence. 

Mother  Anna  sat  crouching  by  the  fire  as 
he  entered  and  did  not  hear  his  approach. 
He  touched  her  upon  the  shoulder,  and  she 
started  up  fearfully,  as  though  the  hand  of 
justice  had  been  laid  upon  her. 

"  Is  it  you,  Jura  ?  I  feared  the  soldiers. 
There  have  been  footsteps  beyond  the 
gallery  this  hour  and  more.  Where  is  the 
girl  Mathilde — have  you  seen  her  ?  " 

He  was  about  to  say  '^Yes,"  when  pru- 
dence restrained  him.  In  truth  that  crouch- 
ing figure  he  had  left,  the  tears,  the  pitiful 
confession,  remained  a  burning  memory. 
Was  it  possible  that  this  gentle  old  woman 
he  had  called  mother  had  been  mother  to 
him  alone  ?  He  feared  that  it  might  be  so  ; 
he  would  not  speak. 

"  What  do  you  want  w^itli  the  child,  Anna 
Mother  ?  " 

"  Let  her  say  where  she  has  been  this 
hour  or  more.  Hark,  Jura !  Do  you  not 
hear  them  ?  I  tell  you  the  soldiers  are  in 
the  gallery.     Will  you  not  heed  me  ?  " 

She  bent  her  head  to  listen,  and  he  stood 
immobile,  while  from  a  distant  gallery  the 
sound  of  picks  were  to  be  heard.  Here  w-as 
a  signal  neither  might  disregard.  The 
soldiers  had  discovered  them — they  were 
hewing  their  way  to  the  cavern. 
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"  What  think  you,  mother — is  it  appointed 
that  this  should  be,  or  would  you  have  it 
otherwise  ?  We  can  pass  out  by  Three 
Torrents  if  you  are  of  the  mind." 

"  No,  no,"  she  rejoined — and  yet  it  was 
plain  that  the  doubt  racked  her — "the 
bridge  has  been  down  these  six  months.  We 
cannot  pass  by  there.  Jura.  What  is  to  be 
done  must  be  done  by  the  mountains." 

She  passed  talon-like  fingers  through  her 
dishevelled  hair,  and  peered  deep  into  the 
heart  of  the  fire.  Perchance  she  sought  a 
revelation  of  the  mystery  in  the  flames.  All 
her  life's  work  had  been  thrown  to  the  scale 
in  this  hour.  She  had  the  wit  to  see  that  a 
vulgar  tragedy  might  crown  it,  and  that  he 
whom  she  had  called  "  son  "  might  yet  be 
hanged  from  the  ruined  ramparts  of  the 
Castle. 

"  You  cannot  go  ! "  slie  cried,  and  then 
with  a  bitter  oath :  "  The  black  death  be  upon 
her  who  has  betrayed  us  !  Shall  I  tell  them 
that  you  are  the  lord  Philip's  son  ?  What 
will  it  avail  us  ?  The  proofs  lie  buried  where 
the  Monk  sleeps.  They  will  cry  upon  thee 
for  a  madman.  No,  no  !  I  will  not  speak — 
but  thou,  Jura,  must  know.  Twenty  years 
ago  you  were  sent  to  my  keeping  that  Feodor 
might  reign.  The  lord  Philip  lost  his 
reason  when  your  mother  died  ;  thereafter 
his  brother  would  have  killed  you.  But  the 
Monk  brought  you  here,  and  my  duty  is 
done.  Tell  them  who  you  are,  and  let  the 
world  judge.  I  say  that  the  hour  has  come 
and  the  day  is  at  hand." 

Jura  did  not  move  while  she  spoke.  Some 
of  these  truths  had  been  the  hope  of  his 
years,  but  the  wdiole  truth  he  had  never 
known.  Even  now  he  feared  it ;  did  not 
dare  to  give  it  a  place  in  his  mind,  and  was 
over  ready  to  believe  it  a  madwoman's 
mockery.  The  lord  Philip's  son — had  they 
not  promised  him  great  destiny,  a  lord's 
dignity,  the  right  and  title  to  be  Rabka's 
prince  ? 

And  all  this  upon  the  word  of  a  monk 
who  had  been  in  his  grave  these  three  years. 
Oh,  vain  dream  !  What  had  it  to  do  Avith 
him  ? 

"  I  shall  tell  the  soldiers  nothing,  mother," 
he  exclaimed  anon.  "  If  tlie  truth  be  as  you 
say,  my  need  is  liberty.  Tliink  you  that  any 
trooper  will  trap  ine  in  Eabka  ?  I  will  teacli 
them  a  lesson,  while  you " 

"  Go,  go  !  "  she  cried,  rising  of  a  sudden 
and  raising  clenched  fists  above  her  head. 
"  They  are  in  the  gallery — they  are  here  !  " 

He  turned  to  listen,  and  could  hear  the 
footsteps  very  distinctly  now.     The  men  were 


creeping  up  the  steep  which  led  from  Rabka's 
river  to  the  cavern— nay,  were  almost  at 
the  very  door.  The  old  woman  herself,  a 
very  picture  of  a  wanton  sorceress,  though  as 
harmless  as  any  milkmaid  in  Galicia,  drew 
closer  to  the  fire  as  though  to  warm  her 
frozen  fingers  by  its  flames.  Jura  cast  one 
quick  glance  at  her,  seized  upon  his  rifle,  and 
passed  from  the  cavern  by  the  way  he  had 
entered  it.  Let  them  follow  him  if  they 
would.  Some  would  pay  for  the  venture 
to-morrow. 

He  re-entered  the  cave  where  he  had  first 
met  the  weeping  Mathilde,  and  discovered 
her  still  crouching  at  its  doorway.  To  his 
command  that  she  should  go  down  to  Mother 
Anna,  she  answered  by  clinging  to  his  arms 
and  beseeching  him  to  take  her  with  him. 

"I  will  go  with  you  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  Jura ! "  she  said.  "  Leave  me  not  here 
— for  Heaven's  sake  take  pity  upon  me  !  " 

"  Upon  a  woman  who  has  betrayed  me  ?  " 

"  That  I  might  win  your  love— yes,  yes, 
that  I  might  save  you  from  th^ other  woman. 
What  is  she  to  you.  Jura  ?  Will  she  not 
mock  you  to-morrow — will  they  not  punish 
you  because  she  owes  her  life  to  you  ?  I 
sent  the  soldiers  to  the  gallery  ;  but  I  am 
not  ashamed.  Jura,  and  you  shall  thank  me 
yet." 

He  answered  not  a  word,  but,  thrusting 
her  aside,  passed  up  towards  the  shaft  whose 
ladder  should  save  him.  The  girl,  clever  as 
she  was,  might  have  omitted  to  speak  of  this. 
He  dared  to  hope  that  it  would  be  so,  and 
climbing  apace  he  reached  the  orifice  at  last 
and  sprang  out  upon  the  mountain  path. 
Oh,  it  was  good  to  be  here — good  to  breathe 
the  cold  night  air  !  Good  to  see  the  distant 
light  of  town  and  railway,  and  to  say  that 
over  yonder  w-as  the  road  which  Ulusia  had 
taken  to  her  uncle's  house  !  That  road  he 
had  the  desire  to  follow,  but  he  had  not 
taken  twenty  paces  down  towards  the  valley 
when  he  perceived  a  squadron  of  cavalry 
riding  leisurely  upwards,  and,  turning  about, 
espied  another  crossing  the  hills  from  the 
south.  The  girl  Mathilde  had  done  her  work 
too  w^ell.  He  knew  now  that  but  one  haven 
remained  open  to  him,  and  so  perilous  that 
no  other  in  all  Galicia  would  have  dared  it. 
He  must  climb  the  great  pit  known  as  tlie 
Bear's  Moutli — must  climb  to  tliat  high 
ledge  by  which  the  mine  might  be  regained 
and  the  liope  of  flight  renewed.  There  was 
no  alternative — that  or  trial,  and,  it  might 
be,  death. 

Jura  knew  the  Bear's  Mouth  because  the 
Monk  Arthur  had  often  taken  him  there — 
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but  from  the  mine,  and  not  from  the  moun- 
tain. They  visited  it  stealthily  by  night  in 
the  earlier  years,  and  had  studied  the  maps 
which  showed  where  it  lay  and  how  it  w^as 
to  be  gained  from  the  mountain  road. 

"  Some  day,"  the  Monk  had  said,  "  you 
may  need  any  hiding-place  that  Eabka  can 
open  to  you.''  And  now  the  hour  had  come, 
and  in  that  mighty  hollow,  amid  the  towering 
peaks,  the  saying  should  be  put  to  the  proof. 
Jura  ran  swiftly,  believing  that  he  had  not 
been  seen  ;  but  herein  judgment  failed  him, 
for  the  soldiers  were  watching  keenly,  and 
they  detected  him  upon  the  road  even  before 
he  was  aware  of  their  presence.  Putting  their 
horses  to  the  gallop,  they  descended  the 
defile  upon  his  heels,  unslung  their  rifles  as 
he  began  to  climb,  and  were  firing  at  him 
before  he  had  gained  the  first  of  the  ridges. 

A  man  is  not  hit  readily  by  a  rifleman 
upon  a  moonlit  night,  nor  is  a  rocky  gorge  a 
fair  footing  for  a  bhmdering  marksman. 
None  the  less.  Jura  would  not  have  lived 
five  minutes  but  for  a  simple  accident,  which 
found  the  troopers  firing  with  blank  cartridge 
instead  of  ball.  Oh,  there  Had  been  outcry 
enough  at  this  cursed  mine,  and  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  no  new  outrage  upon  their 
hands.  So  were  the  cavalry  forbidden  to 
load  their  carbines  with  ball,  and  so  did  the 
fugitive  make  the  first  of  the  ledges  and  lay 
there  breathless,  to  listen  to  the  dull  reports 
of  rifles  and  to  believe  that  no  miracle  could 
save  him  from  them.  Something,  perhaps, 
of  the  truth  came  to  him  when  a  second 
volley  failed  to  dislodge  a  single  stone  from 
the  crag  he  had  climbed  ;  but  being  willing, 
however  it  might  be,  to  dare  all  in  a  supreme 
attempt,  he  started  up  anon  and  began  the 
ascent  anew. 

And  here  jade  Fortune  turned  her  back 
upon  him — for,  losing  his  foothold  when  a 
third  volley  was  fired,  and  the  snow  giving 
way  suddenly  at  his  touch,  he  rolled  over 
and  over  to  the  defile  below,  and  the  troopers 
had  laid  iron  hands  upon  him  almost  before 
he  understood  that  the  game  was  lost. 


CHAPTER  XYII. 

TJLUSIA   HEARS   OF   THE   ENGLISHMAN. 

Count  Rudolph  was  very  well  known  to 
the  servants  at  the  Erlacli  Palace  in  Vienna, 
and  his  comings  and  goings  provoked  but 
little  curiosity.  Some  ten  weeks,  however, 
had  passed  without  a  visit  from  him,  when 
on  the  morning  of  the  third  day  of  May 
following  the  cataclysm  at  Rabka,  he  pre- 


sented himself  without  warning  and  asked  if 
the  Countess  were  at  home. 

"  She  is  not  at  home.  Excellency,  but  we 
expect  her  every  moment,"  said  the  tre- 
mendous functionary  who  ruled  over  the 
outer  courtyard  of  that  magnificent  domain. 
"  Will  your  Excellency  be  pleased  to  wait  ?  " 

The  Count  said  that  he  would  do  so,  and 
having  received  the  homage  of  other  splendid 
personages  who  lolled  in  angles,  as  though 
an  erect  attitude  made  life  impossible, .he 
ascended  to  the  small  drawing-room  upon 
the  first  floor,  and  there  awaited  one  whom 
ironically  he  named  his  mistress. 

Now,  this  was  a  pretty  room,  and  it  gave 
upon  the  small  Arenberg  Park,  which,  as  all 
the  world  knows,  is  one  of  Society's  land- 
marks in  the  fair  city  of  Yienna.  But 
neither  apartment  nor  park  interested  the 
amiable  Rudolph  at  that  moment,  and  his 
first  swift  glance  was  to  the  writing-table, 
where  someone  had  been  very  busy  lately,  as 
all  the  evidence  w^ent  to  show.  Here  a 
careless  pile  of  correspondence  bore  witness 
to  a  young  girl's  diligence.  The  Count 
examined  these  letters  with  scrupulous 
accuracy,  and  a  pleasant  smile  illumining 
his  not  unhandsome  face,  he  returned  to  the 
window  and  took  up  his  station  there. 

Oh,  yes,  things  were  going  very  well 
indeed  with  Rudolph  of  Trieste,  and  he  was 
by  no  means  dissatisfied.  True,  his  winter's 
tale  had  been  a  sad  bungle,  and  the  world 
had  said  unkind  things  about  a  man  who 
began  by  exasperating  his  people,  and  then 
would  have  set  the  blame  on  a  child's 
shoulders.  Rudolph  remembered  how  ironical 
the  papers  had  been,  and  what  troublesome 
questions  had  been  asked  in  Parliament. 
But,  after  all,  neither  Press  nor  Parliament 
interfered  overmuch  with  his  comfort — and 
was  he  not  master  of  Rabka  now  beyond 
any  hope  of  dispute  ?  How  much  per  annum 
this  would  mean  in  good  Austrian  crowns, 
the  wily  Governor  did  not  care  to  reckon. 
There  would  never  be  talk  again  of  a 
woman's  rule  at  Rabka — and  that  was 
sufiicient  for  him. 

He  set  his  hat  upon  a  little  table,  and  his 
gloves  he  drew  off  carefully.  One  of  the 
letters  which  Ulusia  had  written  continued 
to  trouble  him,  and  this  was  addressed  to 
an  Englishman,  the  Earl  of  Amblehurst. 
Rudolph's  spies — and  there  were  a  whole 
troop  of  them  in  the  Erlach  Palace — had 
made  casual  reference  to  the  fellow,  and 
named  him  among  the  favoured  minority 
which  w^as  receiv-ed  tolerantly  or  even  en- 
couraged   at    the    house.      Rudolph    knew 
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sufficient  of  Englishmen  not  to  like  them  ; 
iincl  while  he  did  not  care  twopence  whether 
this  particular  Englishman  did  or  did  not 
make  love  to  Ulusia  von  Erlach,  there  were 
other  eventualities  he  contemplated  with  less 
confidence. 

"  They  are  a  pestilent  nation,"  he  said, 
''and  never  so  happy  as  when  they  are 
managing  other  people's  affairs.  They  do 
you  good  by  fighting  you  and  then  leave  you 
to  get  well  upon  their  medicine.  Now,  who 
is  this  fellow  and  what  is  he  after,  if  it  is 
not  Ulusia's  money  ?  I  must  see  to  it — I 
must  have  him  watclied." 

He  made  a  note  of  it  in  his  mind,  and 
would  have  added  others  but  for  the  sudden 
entry  of  Ulusia,  and  her  exclamation — which 
might  have  signified  welcome  or  might  have 
stood  for  annoyance.  A  sensitive  person 
would  have  remained  in  doubt ;  but  Rudolph 
of  Trieste  was  far  from  being  sensitive,  and 
he  cared  very  little  how  it  might  be. 

She  was  radiant  in  a  gown  of  black  lace 
and  chiffon,  and  wore  a  monstrous  hat  such 
as  Paris  was  to  copy  presently — as  Paris 
often  does  when  Yienna  sets  the  fashion. 
Become  more  womanly  in  her  carriage  and 
gesture — for  her  new  position  had  made  her 
that — RudoMi  could  admit  that  she  was  the 
most  beautiful  woman  in  the  city,  as  report 
already  had  made  her  out  to  be.  Upon  her 
right  arm  she  carried  the  smallest  Pomeranian 
he  remembered  to  have  seen.  Her  left  hand 
was  free,  and  the  wrist  showed  a  wide  band 
of  gold  emblazoned  in  diamonds. 

"  Oh  !  "  she  exclaimed,  with  just  a  sugges- 
tion of  annoyance  in  her  tone,  as  she  stood 
in  the  doorway  and  watched  him  ;  "  they  did 
not  tell  me  you  were  here,  Count." 

"  Not  tell  you  ?  But  1  have  been  here  for 
half  an  hour." 

"  They  merely  said :  '  His  Excellency.' 
I  tliought  it  would  have  been • " 

She  hesitated  for  the  word,  but  he  was  at 
hand  with  it. 

"  The  Lord  Amblehurst,  no  doubt." 

Ulusia  raised  her  eyebrows,  but  did  not 
contradict  him.  Crossing  to  the  table,  she 
made  a  pretence  of  sorting  out  her  letters 
while  she  said  :  "  Have  you  come  here  from 
liabka,  Count  ?  " 

"  From  nowhere  else.  I  arrived  at  one 
o'clock  and  lunched  at  tlie  Jockey  Club. 
Then  I  drove  in  the  Prater  ;  but  I  did  not 
see  you." 

"  Because  I  was  not  drivinc:  there.  Shall 
Ave  have  some  tea  ?  I  am  becoming  quite 
English,  you  know." 

The  Count  sat  down  in  a  low  chair  beside 


her  and  sucked  the  knob  of  his  heavy  cane, 
just  as  a  bashful  lad  might  have  done.  He 
was  wondering  why  he  had  not  married 
Ulusia  von  Erlach — though,  in  all  truth, 
there  were  difficulties. 

"  To  become  English,"  he  said,  "  it  is  only 
necessarv  to  drink  tea  at  five  o'clock — for 
women.  In  men  there  is  the  '  box '  and  the 
bad  language.  I  have  neither  accomplish- 
ment." 

"  But  you  are  acquisitive.  Count,  is  it  not 
so  ?  There  is  nothing  you  cannot  do  if  you 
give  your  mind  to  it.  I  remember  you  told 
me  so  upon  the  way  to  Eabka.  A  woman 
should  never  forget  a  man's  virtues — she 
hears  so  much  of  them." 

He  smiled  sardonically.  Certainly  she 
was  getting  on — this  little  lady  of  the  con- 
vent who  had  come  to  astonish  Vienna  with 
the  magnitude  of  her  fortune  and  the  beauty 
of  her  face  —an  order  in  which  the  Count 
placed  them  naturally.  By  and  by  she 
would  forget  that  salt  was  necessary  to  the 
human  race  ;  or,  remembering  it,  would  but 
add  it  to  her  soup— an  addition  which  should 
never  be  necessary  in  a  well-regulated  house- 
hold. 

The  servants  entered  at  this  moment  with 
the  tea  and  diverted  the  gossip  to  the  worn 
channels  of  the  salon  and  the  theatre.  Yes, 
she  had  heard  Caruso,  and  did  not  know 
whether  she  preferred  Melba  or  Tetrazzini, 
but  was  rather  of  opinion  that  the  little 
Spanish  girl  who  came  from  the  cafe  in  the 
Prater  had  a  better  voice  than  either.  Her 
ancient  Baroness,  the  immortal  Elwitza,  had 
been  very  deaf  since  the  fire — an  infirmity 
which  made  of  her  a  delightful  companion. 
They  lived  laborious  days  and  nights  and 
held  the  palace  against  the  siege  of  un- 
desirables. Finally,  she  was  not  in  love-- 
for  that  was  a  question  he  never  failed  to 
ask  her. 

"  When  I  see  a  row  of  men  standing  round 
at  my  parties,  they  seem  to  me  like  so  many 
trees  in  a  forest,"  she  said  ;  "  all  are  shaken 
by  the  same  wind  of  comedy  or  tragedy. 
Some  lose  their  leaves  sooner  than  others, 
but  the  bark  Avears.  I  dance  as  your  Merry 
Widow  dances,  because  I  am  glad  to  be 
alive  and  rich.  Is  not  that  a  good  reason. 
Count  ?  " 

"The  best.  But  you  have  discovered 
riches,  then  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure,  since  by  riches  come  accom- 
plishments— to  desire,  to  do,  to  learn  and 
to  discover." 

"  Discover  ?  An  odd  word  in  such  a 
connection." 
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She  poured  liim  out  a  cup  of  tea,  laughing 
h'ghtly. 

*'  Discovery  is  the  salt  of  Hfe,  dear  Count. 
Was  not  that  another  of  your  good  tilings  ? 
The  power  of  knowledge,  the  wisdom  which 
detects  friends  or  enemies.  Oh,  I  could 
write  a  book  about  it.  But  you  would  never 
read  it.  Have  some  fruit  and  do  not  look  so 
wise.     It  frightens  me." 

He  took  a  sugar-plum  from  a  porcelain 
dish  and  toyed  with  it. 

"  Does  your  uncle  send  you  all  the  news 
of  Eabka  ?  " 

"  Every  word  of  it.  You  are  rebuilding 
the  Castle  on  a  modern  plan.  The  men  have 
their  parliament,  and  you  can  do  nothing 
which  that  parliament  does  not  approve. 
Where  I  am  concerned  you  are  asking  the 
Courts  to  make  you  master  of  the  mine  and 
to  go  beyond  my  father's  will.  The  Bishop 
is  helping  you  because  he  is  a  foolish  old 
man,  who  is  frightened  of  what  he  calls  my 
madness,  but  is  much  more  afraid  of  your 
treachery ^" 

"  Treachery,  Countess ?  " 

"  I  think  that  I  said  so.  But  the  Bishop  is 
grown  so  old,  and,  of  course,  I  am  dependent 
on  him  for  news  of  the  mine." 

"  Why  on  him,  when  I  am  your  servant 
always  ?  " 

"  Then  you  shall  tell  me  where  he  is 
mistaken.  Eemember  how  a  woman  delights 
in  contradiction.  Will  you  not  give  me  that 
pleasure  ?  " 

He  stirred  his  tea,  at  a  loss  what  to  say. 
This  little  devil  with  the  wasp's  tongue, 
surely  she  was  Feodor's  daughter,  and  had 
something  of  old  iron-willed  Philip  in  her 
nature  also.  Well,  her  day  would  soon  be 
over.     The  Courts  would  see  to  that. 

"  Your  uncle  is  a  faithful  chronicler,"  he 
said  at  last.  "  There  is  no  trouble  with  the 
men  now ;  though  I  would  hesitate  to  say 
what  might  happen — in  certain  contin- 
gencies." 

"  Meaning  my  return  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  say  so.  Let  us  not  pursue  it. 
You  have  everything  a  woman  can  desire — 
the  finest  palace  in  Vienna  after  the  Hoff- 
burg  ;  money  so  much  that  you  might  build 
your  very  carriages  of  gold  ;  friends  ;  youth. 
What  is  the  mine  to  you  while  it  continues 
to  yield  this  harvest  ?  " 

"  Are  not  its  people  my  people.  Have  I 
no  duty  towards  them  ?  " 

"  To  those  who  burned  down  your  house 
because  you  wished  to  teach  their  children, 
and  would  burn  it  again  to-morrow  if  you 
did  not  teach  them.  "  A  happy  proletariat,  a 


model  community.  But  I  confess  that  there 
has  been  a  change  since  the  man  Jura 
died " 

He  bent  forward  and  watched  her  face 
closely.     She  did  not  even  colour. 

"  Let  us  see,"  she  said  slowly,  "  his  death 
took  place — how  long  ago  was  it  ?  " 

"  Exactly  twenty  days.  You  know^  that  he 
died  in  the  madhouse  of  Pavna.  " 

"  Then  all  they  said  about  him  was  true  ?" 

"  It  was  quite  true.  His  mother  was  as 
mad  as  he.  A  queer  family,  Countess,  and 
one  of  which  vsQ  are  Avell  rid.  Thank  you,  I 
will  take  another  cup  ;  your  tea  is  really 
English." 

She  poured  it  out  with  a  steady  Imnd,  but 
her  eyes  were  upon  his  when  she  spoke  again. 

"  Had  I  known  this,"  she  said  quietly,  "it 
would  have  saved  my  friend  a  journey  to 
Pwabka " 

"  Your  friend Ah,  the  Englishman  ! 

Well,  we  have  behaved  very  well  to  your 
friend.  Has  he  not  seen  everything— the 
church,  the  shops,  the  lake,  the  machinery  ? 
Did  he  not  tell  you  so  when  he  returned  ?  " 

"  Oh,  he  has  not  I'cturned  yet ;  but  I  have 
heard  from  him." 

The  Count  spilled  his  tea.  There  was  no 
mistake  at  all  about  it — he  spilled  it  honestly 
upon  his  exquisite  clothes,  and  uttered  an 
exclamation  which  it  was  well  that  Ulusia 
did  not  hear. 

"  You  say  he  has  not  returned ?  " 

*'  Certainly — he  will  arrive  this  afternoon, 
from  Strepitza,  at  six  o'clock.  I  think  he 
is  to  dine  with  us." 

Oh,  the  cunning  of  it !  Rudolph  knew  not 
whether  she  were  laughing  at  him  or  merely 
telling  a  perplexing  truth.  He  believed  that 
the  Englishman  had  left  the  mine  ten  days 
ago ;  but  this  journey  to  Strepitza,  what 
was  the  meaning  of  it  ? 

"Well,"  he  continued  presently,  "  you  will 
be  able  to  confirm,  then,  the  news  I  bring 
you.  AVe  are  a  happy  family  at  Rabka,  and 
your  friend,  the  assassin,  has  gone  where  liis 
claims  will  not  help  him — unless  it  be  that 
blood  counts  for  something  in  the  next  world 
as  well  as  in  this.  Permit  me  to  say  that 
you  had  a  lucky  escape  ;  it  w^as  admirably 
contrived.  All  that  the  world  knows  is 
heroic.  You  were  saved  from  the  burning 
Castle  and  you  managed  to  reach  your  uncle's 
house  at  Strepitza.  We,  however,  who  know 
that  you  were  three  days  with  this  man — 
alone  in  one  of  the  eastern  galleries " 

She  sprang  to  her  feet.  Perchance  she 
would  have  struck  him,  but  a  splendid 
functionary,  choosing  by  a  lucky   accident 
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that  very  moment,  threw  the  door  wide  open 
and  annonnced  a  visitor. 

"  The  Lord  Amblehurst,"  he  said  ;  and 
the  young  earl  entered  with  a  light  step,  as 
though  believing  that  welcome  awaited  him. 


CHAPTER  XYIII. 

NEWS    FROM    PAVNA. 

The  servant  shut  the  folding  doors  and 
Ulusia  was  alone  with  her  friend.  Retaining 
her  hand  with  quite  unnecessary  persistency, 
he  asked  her  why  she  was  upset  and  what 
had  happened.  And  then  she  understood 
that  she  could  not  answer  him. 

"  But  who  is  the  man  ?  why  does  he  come 
here  ?  "  Lord  Amblehurst  insisted.  She 
withdrew  her  hand  from  his  and  bade 
him  sit. 

*'  He  was  my  father's  friend.  He  is  the 
Governor  of  Rabka,  and  will  remain  so  if  the 
Courts  decree  it.  Of  course,  he  considers 
himself  in  some  way  my  guardian  ;  and  he 
can  be  very  rude.  Is  not  that  the  privilege 
of  guardians  ?  Well,  then,  let  us  say  no 
more  about  it.  I  have  been  so  anxious  to 
see  you  ;  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come.  Is 
not  that  sufficient  ?  " 

He  protested  that  it  was  all-sufficient  and 
sat  where  she  bade  him.  A  fair-haired  young 
Englishman,  blessed  with  a  fine  physique  and 
a  rare  fund  of  animal  spirits,  he  added  there- 
to an  insignia  of  blood  and  breeding  which 
was  unmistakable.  Count  Rudolph  had 
already  pronounced  him  an  aristocrat,  and 
declared  that  nothing  was  to  be  got  out  of 
him.  But  he  did  not  like  him  the  less  for 
that. 

They  sat  upon  either  side  of  the  little  table, 
and  for  some  while  their  talk  was  common- 
place. Lord  Amblehurst  would  have  spoken 
of  the  mine,  but  her  Excellency  had  more 
interesting  themes. 

"  So  you  have  come  to  me  straight  from 
my  uncle's  house  ?  "  she  began.  He  con- 
tradicted that  emphatically. 

"  Not  so.  I  left  the  dear  old  gentleman 
three  days  ago.  He  is  much  troubled  by  the 
gout,  and  declares  that  if  you  do  not  marry 
after  Easter,  it  will  be  the  death  of  him. 
Now,  really,  you  must  try  to  save  an  old 
man's  life  at  any  cost." 

She  laughed,  but  would  not  look  him  in 
the  face. 

"  Your  letter  told  me  that  the  man  they 
call  Jura  i&  alive,"  she  said.  "  Did  my  uncle 
know  of  that  ?  " 

"  I  think  not.    It  is  always  difficult  to  say 


exactly  how  much  is  in  the  episcopal  mind  ; 
but  my  discreet  questions  failed  to  earn  a 
response.  He  was  entirely  ambiguous.  It 
remained  for  Favna  to  tell  the  secret." 

"  Pavna  ?     But  where  is  Pavna  ?  " 

"  It  is  the  madhouse  upon  the  road  to 
Mszana.     Your  friend  is  there,  Countess." 

She  was  quite  silent  for  a  long  while,  and 
he  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  her.  It 
had  been  a  pleasant  thing  to  scour  the 
mountains  as  her  discreet  ambassador  who 
must  bring  her  tidings  of  an  old  servant, 
badly  treated  by  fortune  ;  but  that  the  news 
should  afflict  her  in  this  way  seemed  to  him 
beyond  comprehension. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  the  man  w^as  taken  there 
by  Count  Rudolph's  orders  three  days  after 
you  left  Rabka.  The  doctors  certified  him 
as  insane,  and  he  is  in  safe  keeping,  I  assure 
you.  Indeed,  but  for  a  trick  I  would  have 
come  back  to  you  empty-handed.  But  I  was 
born  a  diplomatist,  you  know,  and  that's 
useful  in  its  way." 

"  A  trick,"  she  said  slowly.  "  But  please 
tell  me." 

"  The  officials  at  the  mine  gave  me  an 
open  letter—  the  Bishop  helped  me  there — 
and  then,  you  see,  I  did  a  little  bit  of  forgery 
and  I  put  the  name  of  Pavna's  governor  on 
the  envelope.  Admittedly  very  wrong,  but 
useful  under  the  circumstances.  I  saw  your 
man  and  talked  to  him.  He  is  certainly  mad. 
Countess — they  are  quite  wise  to  keep  him 
where  he  is." 

"  Why  do  you  think  that  ?  " 

"  Oh,  lots  of  things.  For  one,  he  believes 
that  the  mine  belongs  to  him." 

"  And  if  it  does — if  he  speaks  the  truth  ?  " 

The  Englishman  did  not  know  what  to 
say.  Perhaps  for  an  instant  he  could  ask  if 
this  madness  had  not  afflicted  others  ;  but  he 
kept  that  thought  close  and  would  treat  the 
whole  suggestion  jocosely. 

**  Why  do  you  ask  me  these  questions. 
Countess.    Can  I  possibly  answer  them  ?  " 

"I  will  tell  you,"  she  said,  looking  him 
full  in  the  face  now,  and  caring  nothing  for 
the  flaming  cheeks  which  betrayed  her. 
**  Ours  is  a  terrible  story.  My  uncle.  Count 
Philip,  died  a  madman.  They  say  that  he 
went  mad  after  his  wife's  death.  His  son  is 
supposed  to  be  buried  at  Rabka.  But  if  he 
were  not,  if  the  stories  are  true  and  he  was 
hidden  in  the  mine  by  the  Monk  Arthur  and 
the  old  woman  Anna,  then  is  he  not  the 
master  ?  Oh,  you  can  answer  that  as  well 
as  I ;  you  can  tell  me  what  to  do,  for  I  am 
without  friends,  and  I  must — I  must  know 
the  truth." 
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Slie  rose  and  began  to  pace  the  room,  as 
though  rest  were  forbidden  her  until  this 
great  question  had  been  answered.  As  for 
Lord  Amblehurst,  he  remained  the  practical, 
common -sense  Englishman,  unmoved  by  her 
storj  and  not  a  little  incredulous. 

"  If  that  were  so,"  he  remarked  quietly, 
''  there  would  be  a  hundred  proofs  of  it. 
To  begin  with,  the  Monk  himself " 

"  He  is  dead  ;  he  died  three  years  ago  in 
the  monastery  at  Jajce.  The  woman  can  do 
nothing  but  affirm.  No  Court  w^ould  hear 
her,  I  am  sure  of  it.  There  remains  the 
child's  grave.  My  uncle  tells  me  that  these 
fables  were  known  at  Rabka  ten  years  ago, 
and  that  he  himself  assisted  at  the  exhuma- 
tion. There  is  a  child  buried  in  the  grave  ; 
he  will  swear  to  it." 

"  Then,  surely,  that's  the  end  of  it.  These 
people  are  impostors  ;  the  man  is  mad.  You 
would  not  risk  your  inheritance  for  an  old 
woman's  tale  ?  How  can  you  speak  of 
justice  in  such  a  connection  ?  " 

"  I  must  speak  of  it  because  I  know — I 
know  that  Jura  has  told  the  truth.      Oh, 
look  at  him  and  then  at  this.     Is  he  not  the . 
lord  Philip's  son  ?    Could  anyone  deny  it  ?  " 

She  crossed  the  room  and  took  up  a 
miniature.  It  was  a  portrait  of  the  great 
Count  in  his  uniform  of  hussars  ;  but,  had 
it  been  in  a  workman's  blouse,  then  all 
Rabka  would  have  known  the  face.  Lord 
Amblehurst  thought  so,  too. 

"  It's  a  marvellous  likeness,"  he  said  ;  and 
then  he  hesitated  and  was  afraid  to  speak. 

"  Did  you  not  hear  the  questions  Count 
Rudolph  asked  ?  " 

"  Well,  he  tried  to  pump  me,  certainly— a 
clumsy  fellow — he  will  never  make  an  am- 
bassador. But  I  think  he  will  not  question 
me  again." 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  "  I  could  have  hugged 
you  for  your  answers" — and  at  this  they 
both  laughed  together. 

"  It  is  never  too  late  to  do  a  good  deed," 
said  Lord  Amblehurst  slowly.  "Now, 
if " 

"  Tell  me  of  Pavna,"  she  rejoined,  falling 
instantly  to  the  serious  mood  which  he  liked 
so  little.  "  How  is  he  treated  there  ?  What 
do  they  do  to  him  ?  " 

liord  Amblehurst  shifted  uncomfortably 
in  his  seat. 

"  Is  it  not  quite  romantic " 

"  I  know — I  know  ;  but  tell  me  all— tell 
me  the  truth  ?  " 

"Well,  the  place  stands  a  hundred  feet 
above  the  river,  I  suppose.  Your  friend  is 
in  one  of   the  cells  of   what  they  call  the 


White  Rock.  I  think  he  wears  chains.  The 
Governor  calls  him  a  refractory  prisoner, 
and  says  he  has  threatened  to  flog  him  ;  but 
I  learned  that  he  dare  not  do  it,  as  flogging 
is  against  the  law.  A  devil  of  a  man,  upon 
my  word  ;  he  looked  whips  at  me  all  the  time, 
and  said  that,  if  Yienna  interfered  with  him, 
he  would  fight  half  your  Parliament  or  get 
justice.  I  made  out  that  I  had  come  from 
the  Count,  and  then  he  melted.  He  had 
done  his  duty  ;  if  the  Count  wanted  the 
man  punished,  let  him  apply  to  the  proper 
quarters.  He,  the  Governor,  would  have 
nothing  to  do  Avith  it.  Why  should  he 
punish  the  insane  ?  He  believed  your 
friend  to  be  a  raving  maniac — he  would  not 
hear  any  suggestion  to  the  contrary  ;  and, 
upon  my  word,  after  I  had  seen  him,  I 
believed  the  same." 

"  He  spoke  of  nothing  else  ?  " 

"  Feelingly  he  spoke  of  you  and  the 
appointed  hour,  and  the  summons,  and 
Heaven  knows  what  nonsense.  The  poor 
fellow  thinks  he  has  only  to  cry  *  Open, 
Sesame  ! '  to  walk  out  of  the  asylum.  I  did 
not  contradict  him  ;  I  saw  that  he  was  quite 
mad." 

"  And  all  his  chatter  was  meaningless  ?  " 

"Absolutely  meaningless.  You  don't 
really  think  it  otherwise  ?  " 

"  Oh — if  I  knew  !  The  man  who  could 
— or  who  would — tell  us,  is  dead." 

"  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?  " 

"  Sure  !  I  am  told  so." 

"  Yes,  but  wouldn't  it  be  well  to  ask  ? 
I'll  do  it  for  you,  if  you  like  ;  Tve  nothing 
else  to  do.  And  why  shouldn't  I  go,  if  you 
ask  me  ?  " 

"  If  you  would,"  she  said  very  earnestly. 

"  Of  course  I  will.  What's  the  good  of 
having  an  uncle  an  ambassador  if  you  can't 
wander  round  Austria  at  your  will  ?  I 
should  like  it  of  all  things.  The  Monk  may 
be  dead,  but  someone  will  have  his  papers. 
That  goes  without  saying.  I'll  see  his 
Father  Superior,  or  whatever  you  call  him, 
and  hear  all  about  it.  They'll  chaff  me  at 
the  Marlborough  ;  but  what  matter  ?  I 
could  stand  a  lot  of  chaff  for  your  sake." 

He  spoke  half  jestingly,  but  his  eyes 
devoured  her  as  she  sat,  and  so  earnest  was 
his  gaze  that  she  flinched  from  it.  These 
undemonstrative  Englishmen,  had  not  her 
friends  warned  her  alike  of  their  pertinacity 
and  of  their  passion  ?  True,  she  hardly 
understood  him,  and  his  jargon  about  the 
Marlborough  was  Greek  to  her.  But  she 
had  his  secret  and  feared  to  know  that  she 
had  it. 
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"  I  should  be  eternally  grateful  to  you," 
she  said  quietly ;  "  you  kuovv  that  I  am 
quite  alone  in  this." 

"  But  alone  no  longer—  is  that  understood  ? 
If  I  return  with  this  news,  good  or  bad,  yoa 
are  alone  no  longer  ?  " 

He  crossed  tlie  room  towards  her  and  took 
her  hand. 

"  I  am  to  find  your  cousin — if  he  be  that 
— and  finding  him,  you  will  give  me  the 
right  henceforth  to  act  for  my  wife." 

"  Your  wife,  Xiord  Amblehurst  ?  Oh,  no, 
no,  you  do  not  understand  !  " 

His  astonishment  was  undisguised. 

"  What  do  I  not  understand  ?  " 

She  could  not  tell  him. 

"  I  do  not  know  wdiat  I  am  saying  !  "  she 
cried,  turning  from  him  despairingly.  "  Will 
you  not  go  to  Jajce,  and  let  us  hear  the 
truth  ?  " 

He  stood  a  long  while  debating  it. 

"  Good  Heavens  !  "  he  said  to  himself  at 
last,  "  she  is  in  love  with  this  madman  !  " 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

THE   SUMMONS. 

The  madhouse  at  Pavna  lies  high  amid  the 
hills  which  embosom  the  lake  of  Mszana, 
and  for  its  far  horizon  commands  the  greater 
peaks  of  that  bold  range  which  runs  to  the 
north-east  from  Vienna  and  bends  again  to 
become  the  mild  Carpathian  mountains. 

This  is  a  beautiful  country,  and  but  little 
known  to  the  tourist.  Here  Spring  treads 
quickly  upon  the  heels  of  Winter,  devouring 
the  snow  as  a  sun-giant  athirst,  and  coming 
to  disclose  a  land  of  flowers  where  yesterday 
the  ice  had  been  all  victorious. 

Old  Count  Philip  chose  this  scene,  and 
here  he  built  the  lone  white  barrack  in 
which  the  victims  of  Rabka  and  its  solitudes 
are  confined.  A  philanthropist  of  changing 
impulses,  be  knew  full  well  the  dangers  of 
that  employment  by  which  his  riches  w^ere 
won  ;  and  in  establishing  a  refuge  for  those 
whom  the  subterranean  world  robbed  of 
their  reason,  established  also  his  own  security. 

It  is  a  long,  straggling  building,  guarded 
on  the  side  of  the  mountains  by  giant  walls, 
upon  that  of  the  lake  by  the  sheer  precipice, 
down  which  many  a  despairing  wretch  has  cast 
himself  headlong,  and  left  not  even  a  name 
behind  him.  The  Governor — an  old  soldier 
always — is  responsible  nominally  to  the 
authorities  at  Vienna,  but  in  effect  to  his 
chiefs  at  Rabka  ;  and  it  is  to  be  imagined 
with  what  concern  such  a  man  as  Rudolph 


of  Trieste  would  hear  the  pitiful  stories  the 
prisoners  told,  or  mourn  the  maddened 
suicides  whose  loss  the  Governor  deplored. 

Here  Jura  tlie  Wise  had  been  confined 
nigh  tliree  months  when  the  young  English- 
man forged  a  pass  to  visit  him  and  heard 
his  wild  account  of  what  had  been  and 
what  should  be  at  the  appointed  hour.  A 
diplomatist  by  his  own  account,  Lord 
Amblehurst  was  but  a  child  in  the  hands  of 
such  an  accomplished  sycophant  and  liar  as 
the  Governor,  Otto  Zauner,  and  the  fair 
account  he  carried  to  Vienna  testified  not  a 
little  to  that  rascal's  shrewdness. 

Had  the  Governor  told  the  truth  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  it  would  have  surprised 
nobody  acquainted  with  the  madhouse  at 
Pavna  and  its  system.  There  they  had  a 
short  way  with  the  obstinate  or  the  notorious 
prisoner,  and  it  rarely  failed  them.  Let 
him  be  goaded  to  madness  by  any  trick  the 
warders  could  plot  and  plan,  and  then  sent 
out  to  the  ramparts  to  throw  himself 
headlong  in  protest  if  he  were  fool  enough 
to  do  so.  No  purple  cord  bestowed  by  an 
autocrat  upon  his  vizier,  no  dose  of  hemlock 
drunk  by  a  tortured  Socrates,  no  vein  opened 
at  a  Nero's  bidding,  could  be  swifter  or  surer 
than  this  sentence  to  the  rock.  The  very 
lake,  they  said,  was  paved  by  the  bones  of 
Pavna's  desperates  who  had  hurled  themselves 
headlong  because  Otto  Zauner  had  willed  it. 

To  the  Governor's  chagrin,  this  man  they 
named  Jura  the  Wise  refused  to  take  so 
desirable  a  course.  All  that  could  be  done 
by  way  of  subtle  incentive  had  been  done  in 
the  prison,  but  in  vain.  This  fellow  seemed 
to  care  nothing  for  the  chains  with  which 
his  limbs  were  loaded,  the  coarse  food,  the 
days  of  semi-starvation  ;  even  the  secret  and 
brutal  blows  inflicted  by  savage  warders 
failed  to  quell  his  desire  of  bfe.  When  his 
chains  were  removed  and  he  was  sent  out 
"  for  his  health's  sake  "  to  the  ramparts,  the 
invitation  to  suicide  remained  unanswered. 
In  vain  the  crafty  warders  would  speak  of 
the  swift  and  painless  death,  of  the  delirium 
of  that  swift  flight  to  the  calm  waters  of 
the  lake,  of  the  years  of  drudgery  and 
starvation  to  be  spent  in  the  darkness  of  the 
penitentiary.  Jura  heard  them,  but  held 
his  peace. 

Otto  Zauner  was  not  the  man  to  despair. 
Sooner  or  later,  he  said,  the  man  would  come 
to  it.  It  is  true  that  he  had  been  alarmed 
by  the  visit  which  the  Englishman,  Lord 
Amblehurst,  paid  to  the  madhouse,  and  this 
alarm  became  something  worse  when  he 
learned  that  the  pass  had  been  forged.    Now 


'  Will  you  not  go  to  Jajce,  and  let  us  hear  the  truth  ? ' " 
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it  seemed  to  him  that  the  poor  wretch,  who 
babbled  of  the  great  lord  Philip  and  his 
heritage,  must  be  silenced  at  any  cost.  His 
vindication  might  ruin  all  who  had  taken 
part  in  this  conspiracy  ;  certainly  it  would 
ruin  Otto  Zauner,  the  Governor  of  Pavna. 

Day  by  day  now  the  subtle  scheme  of 
torture  was  pursued.  Eemoved  from  his  cell 
in  the  White  Tower,  Jura  found  himself 
taking  part  in  fearful  scenes,  very  orgies  of 
mad  despair  and  revolting  insanities.  For 
three  nights  together  they  chained  him  to  a 
madman  whose  animal  frenzies  surpassed 
those  of  the  blackest  fables  of  Kabka.  He 
was  herded  with  men  w^ho  spraug  at  the 
doors  of  their  cells  like  human  tigers  when- 
ever a  face  appeared  at  the  wicket  by  which 
the  warders  watched  them.  The  most  trifling 
breach  of  incomprehensible  regulations  meant 
starvation  or  the  wdiip.  He  dwelt  in  a 
quarter  of  the  prison  where  the  lash  fell 
incessantly.  He  saw  men  crucified  in  irons 
upon  the  wall  while  brute  sergeants  stripped 
the  flesh  from  their  very  bones.  He  had 
even  seen  the  branding-iron  hissing  upon 
white  breasts  and  leaving  a  foetid  rose  as  its 
insignia.  And  still  his  courage  did  not 
flinch,  his  hope  was  unbroken. 

Oh,  she  would  know — she,  at  whose  bid- 
ding he  had  abandoned  the  kingdom  of 
darkness,  she  would  save  him  !  This  new 
world,  remote  and  terrible  as  it  was,  dazed 
and  blinded  him.  He  worshipped  the  sun- 
god  no  longer,  was  not  awed  by  dawn  or  eve, 
had  no  eyes  for  the  wonders  of  gorge  or 
mountain,  but  only  for  the  pictures  which 
must  remain  unforgotten.  Had  she  not  been 
embosomed  in  his  very  arms  when  he  carried 
her  from  Eabka  to  the  mine  ?  And  the  days 
succeeding  the  flight  when  she  had  been  his 
prisoner,  when  every  word  she  spoke  re- 
mained a  jewel  of  his  hope— oh,  she  would 
remember,  she  would  save  him  yet ! 

jk  jji  Aji,  jl^  jfc. 

Now,  this  was  the  tenth  day  since  Lord 
Amblehurst  had  visited  the  prison,  and  it  is 
one  long  spoken  of  as  a  momentous  day  in 
the  life  of  Jura  the  Wise. 

Ten  days  had  he  been  incarcerated  in  a 
dungeon  beneath  the  White  Tower  when  the 
summons  came.  Determined  to  drive  him 
to  the  ramparts,  they  had  fettered  him  at  the 
ankles  and  put  gyves  upon  his  wrists.  His 
bed  was  of  straw,  his  cell  but  a  filthy  tunnel 
of  the  crypt— a  rank,  black  hovel  from  which 
a  dog  would  have  turned.  Here  they  starved 
and  beat'  him,  shutting  him  from  light  and 
sound  and  the  footsteps  of  men.  And  here 
a  jailor  came  to  him  on  the  tenth  day. 


"  You  are  to  go  to  the  visitors'  ward,"  the 
fellow  said  ;  "  you  are  wanted  there." 

Jura  leaped  up  from  the  straw,  believing 
that  the  end  was  at  hand,  and  this,  surely, 
the  day  of  his  deliverance.  Oh,  she  had 
sent  for  him  according  to  the  promise !  Her 
power,  her  influence  had  made  themselves 
felt ;  he  would  be  tried  for  the  crime,  per- 
chance, but  assuredly  acquitted.  Visions  of 
a  new  world  to  which  he  might  be  called 
flitted  through  his  burning  brain  and  drove 
him  headlong.  He  would  go  out  to  men 
and  to  cities  ;  he  would  find  her  as  the  oath 
compelled  ;  he  w^ould  begin  to  live  again 
because  she  commanded  it.  Called  by  hope, 
he  staggered  after  the  warder,  and  put  on  his 
better  dress  as  he  was  commanded.  The 
way  seemed  paved  with  promise — he  followed 
it  with  the  footsteps  of  a  little  child. 

They  led  him  across  an  open  courtyard 
into  a  little  room  with  a  sanded  floor,  and  a 
high  wall  where  hung  a  portrait  of  the 
Kaiser.  It  had  just  fallen  dark,  but  a  bald 
electric  lamp  in  the  dome  above  threw  long 
shadows  upon  the  bare  stone  and  but  half 
disclosed  the  pale  face  of  the  girl  who  waited 
for  him.  She,  however,  foreign  to  all 
restraints,  and  caring  nothing  for  man  or 
edict,  cast  down  her  bundle  on  tlie  floor,  and 
had  caught  him  about  the  neck  and  kissed 
him  before  he  so  much  as  uttei'ed  her  name. 

"  Mathilde,  it  is  thou,  then  ?  " 

"  It  is  I,  Jura — the  Mother  Anna  has  sent 
me.  I  come  to  tell  you  that  all  is  well  with 
her.  Will  you  not  kiss  me,  Jura  ?  Will  you 
not  say  that  you  are  glad  ?  " 

He  withdrew  from  her  embrace,  but  did 
not  release  her  hands. 

"  The  Mother  Anna  sent  you.  Is  it  well 
with  her,  then  ?  " 

*'  She  lives  upon  the  island— the  people 
would  have  it  so  ;  no  harm  has  befallen  her. 
Yesterday  at  noon  I  left,  and  am  here  to- 
day. Oh,  the  long,  weary  road — the  long, 
w^eary  road  !  And  yet  I  would  that  I  might 
walk  it  every  day  if  it  would  bring  me  to 
thee.  Jura." 

He  was  touched  by  her  distress,  and  lead- 
ing her  to  the  plain  deal  bench,  he  bade  her 
sit  and  tell  him  all. 

"  Had  you  money  to  come  to  me  ?  " 

*'  The  Little  Mother  gave  it  to  me.  I  have 
three  crowns  still  left.  They  are  enough, 
Jura.     If  I  must  return " 

"Would  you  stop  in  this  place,  Mathilde?" 

*'  With  thee.  Jura,  was  there  need  to  ask 
me  that  ?  " 

"  Has  my  mother  any  message  for  me, 
Mathilde  ?  " 
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She  stooped  and  picked  up  her  bundle. 
This  odd  baggage  spoke  of  a  woman's 
motherliness  and  of  her  behef  that  food  and 
clothes  are  a  man's  first  need. 

"  There  are  grapes  from  the  Castle  garden 
and  brandj  from  old  Martin's  cellar.  The 
money  is  what  she  thinks  you  will  least  have 
need  of.  The  letter  I  am  to  give  to  no 
other,  and  to  destroy  if  it  should  not  come 
to  your  hands.  It  is  here,  Jura,  for  I  have 
carried  it  where  you  alone  have  the  right  to 
find  it." 

She  undid  her  dress  at  the  throat,  and  he 
took  the  precious  document.  Then,  it  may 
be,  he  remembered  the  warder's  presence, 
and  turned  covert  eyes  to  the  place  where 
the  man  should  have  been  standing.  But 
they  were  alone  in  the  room — old  Otto 
Zauner,  cunning  fellow,  had  taken  good  care 
that  they  should  be. 

"  Has   Mother   Anna  received  the   letter 
that  I  wrote  her,  Mathilde  ?  " 
The  girl's  black  eyes  opened  wide. 
"  She  has  received  no  letter  save  one  that 
old  Martin  had  from  Vienna." 
"  Was  that  from  the  Countess  ?  " 
"  I   do   not  know.  Jura.     Mother   Anna 
does   not  show  such   things   to   me,  for   I 
cannot  read." 

She  spoke  with  a  flush  of  shame,  and  he 
understood  her  distress.  The  letter  which 
she  carried  was  brief  enough.  He  judged 
that  Mother  Anna  had  thought  it  wiser  to 
spare  words.  She  was  well  and  waiting  for 
his  release.  He  would  go  to  Vienna  when 
they  set  him  free,  for  such  was  the  Countess's 
command.  "  This  is  for  your  ear  alone, 
my  son,"  the  letter  ran.  "  She  is  waiting 
for  you  at  the  Palace  which  all  the  city 
knows,  and  the  money  that  I  send  is  for  the 
journey.  Let  the  doors  be  open  to  your 
wit  as  it  shall  be  wise.  There  is  none  who 
will  harm  Philip's  son  when  the  truth  is 
known." 

He  folded  the  letter  up  and  asked  another 
question  upon  it. 

"  When  did  her  Excellency  write  to  my 
mother,  Mathilde  ? " 

"  If  it  were  her  Excellency,  the  letter 
came  three  days  ago,  Jura." 

"  Then  you  will  carry  my  letter  to  the 
Little  Mother.  You  will  say  that  I  am  doing 
what  she  wishes." 

The  girl  bent  her  head.  She  had  hoped 
for  a  different  story.  Oh,  if  he  would  but 
be  the  Jura  of  the  old  days  !  No  harm  had 
come  to  them  then.  But  this  madness,  this 
revolt,  this  dream  of  the  fables,  had  it  not 
brought  him  a  sorry  portion  ? 


"  Jura,"  she  exclaimed  of  a  sudden,  *'  I 
have  seen  the  Governor  Zauner  and  he  has 
spoken  to  me.  If  we  would  leave  Pavna 
and  go  to  Eussia,  that  would  be  the  end  of 
all  your  troubles.  Will  you  not  think  of  it. 
Jura  ?  The  Little  Mother  would  send  us 
money  and  we  could  begin  life  again — across 
the  mountains,  where  they  would  forget  you. 
I  will  follow  you  to  the  world's  end  if  you 
will  but  trust  me — ^oh,  Jura,  if  you  would 
but  trust  me  !  " 

She  clung  very  close  to  him,  and  her 
pleading  became  passionate.  What  a  mad 
dream  it  had  all  been  !  to  what  a  cruel 
goal  it  led  them  !  And  here  was  freedom, 
upon  the  Governor's  word — life,  liberty,  love 
■ — if  he  would  but  hearken.  He,  however, 
repulsed  her  gently.  He  did  not  under- 
stand what  the  truth  might  mean  to  her. 

"  Her  Excellency  sends  for  me  to  go  to 
Vienna,"  he  said  quietly.  "  That  is  a  summons 
for  which  I  have  been  waiting  these  many 
days.  I  must  obey  it,  Mathilde.  All  that 
I  have  suffered  is  nothing,  now  that  the 
letter  has  come.  Do  you  think  that  I  would 
have  permitted  them  to  have  treated  me  as 
they  have  done  if  I  had  known  of  this  ? 
There  is  no  prison  in  Galicia  could  hold  me 
an  hour  if  it  were  in  my  mind  to  go  free. 
But  I  have  waited  for  her  Excellency,  and 
now  she  has  wi'itten." 

It  was  torture  to  Mathilde,  but  she 
persisted. 

"  You  are  mad,  Jura,  mad  to  speak  of 
such  things.  Do  you  think  that  you  would 
be  well  received,  you  who  are  but  a  work- 
man ?  They  will  laugh  at  you  in  Vienna — 
she  sends  for  you  to  be  a  jest.  I  tell  you 
now  that  there  is  safety  across  the  frontier 
in  Eussia,  where  I  will  work  for  you  and 
make  you  a  home.  Will  you  leave  me  for 
such  madness  as  this — for  a  woman  who 
will  despise  you  because  you  go  to  her  ? 
No,  no,  I  cannot  believe  it ;  you  have  lost 
your  reason,  you  are  a  child  and  I  must  save 
you,  Jura — because  I  love,  oh,  Heaven, 
because  I  must  love  you  !  " 

Her  emotion  moved  him,  and  he  paced  the 
narrow  room  in  dire  perplexity.  How  if  this 
uneducated  girl  were  a  better  prophet  than 
any  of  them  ?  Would  laughter  and  scorn  be 
his  portion  if  he  went  to  Vienna  ?  A  pride 
of  his  birthright  forbade  him  to  believe  that. 
No,  no,  he  was  the  lord  Philip's  son,  and  the 
truth  would  put  armour  upon  him.  He 
would  go  to  Vienna  and  demand  his  rights  in 
the  lord  Philip's  name. 

^'  The  Little  Mother  should  have  told  me 
the  truth  long  ago,"  he  said.     "  I  came  near 
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to  it,  but  did  not  dare  to  believe  it.  I  have 
lived  upon  it  in  this  wretched  place,  it  has 
been  life  to  me.  When  I  go  to  Vienna,  it 
will  be  to  demand  my  rights  and  to  reward 
all  w^ho  have  been  faithful  to  me.  You  will 
be  among  the  number,  Mathilde.  I  shall 
never  forget  what  jou  have  done  for  me. 
You  will  be  the  faithful  Mathilde  always. 
But  I  have  my  place  in  the  world  and  I 
must  fill  it.  Yes,  I  shall  go  to  Vienna.  I 
shall  tell  them — it  is  my  duty." 


CHAPTER  XX; 

A  VOICE   FEOM   THE   HEIGHTS. 

They  gave  him  his  liberty  after  Mathilde's 
visit  and  drove  him  out  once  more  to  the 
temptation  of  the  ramparts.  After  all, 
Providence  smiled  upon  Otto  Zauner,  and 
nothing  could  have  been  better  than  the 
Mother  Anna's  letter. 

"  The  fool  will  risk  his  neck  for  this,"  said 
the  wily  Governor.  "  If  he  tries  to  go  by  the 
mountains,  we  shoot  him  ;  if  he  leaps,  he  will 
be  drowned.     Nothing  could  be  better." 

Which  implies  the  truth  that  the  purpose 
of  the  girl's  errand  was  well  known  to  Otto 
Zauner,  and  the  letter  discovered  and  read  by 
his  unresting  spies. 

This  man  was  far  from  clever.  Had  he 
debated  the  matter  closely,  he  would  have 
known  that  Ulusia's  friendship  for  his 
prisoner  might  be  dangerous.  In  Vienna, 
the  miner— for  so  he  regarded  Jura — could 
readily  be  made  a  hero,  w^hile  he,  Otto 
Zauner,  would  be  but  the  black  man  of  the 
story.  This,  however,  was  a  possibility  with 
which  he  would  not  reckon.  Was  not  the 
Count  Rudolph  his  friend,  and  did  he  not 
save  his  official  neck  and  butter  his  official 
bread  by  that  w^orthy's  patronage  ?  Certainly 
it  were  better  to  have  this  madman  out  of 
the  road. 

And  so  he  sent  Jura  to  the  ramparts  and 
bade  the  guard  give  him  rope  enough.  Day 
by  day  at  sunset  the  poor  wretch  kept  his 
lonely  vigil  above  the  sleeping  lake  and 
remembered  the  stories  of  those  who  had 
chosen  the  arbitrament  of  its  placid  w^aters. 
If  madman  he  were,  his  hallucinations  would 
have  afforded  doubtful  satisfaction  to  the 
man  who  tempted  him,  for  he  was  not  one 
who  sought  death,  but  life.  Hourly  now  he 
searched  the  gaunt  face  of  the  cliff  with 
discerning  eyes,  asking  if  he  had  the  courage 
for  that  supreme  ordeal  which  should  win  all 
or  lose  all  in  a  dreadful  instant.  Ah,  Heaven  ! 
the  desire  of  it,  because  she  called  him, 
because  she  willed  that  he  should  go  to  her  ! 


This  deliberate  survey  of  possibilities 
rewarded  him  but  ill.  He  perceived  that 
while  the  precipice  was  sheer  at  the  summit, 
the  foot  of  it  shelved  towards  the  lake  and 
terminated  in  a  pebbly  rim  of  foreshore  upon 
which  a  boat  might  be  beached.  By  here 
and  there,  a  few  poor  bushes  thrust  alpine 
roots  into  cleft  and  cranny  ;  there  was  even 
a  tree  to  bend  sagging  branches  to  the  lake 
and  invite  his  excited  imagination  to  far- 
fetched hopes.  But  these  soon  passed.  By 
them  salvation  might  not  be  ;  nor  could  he 
hide  from  his  eyes  the  picture  of  the  broken 
body  falling  headlong  from  stage  to  stage 
into  the  black  water  which  must  entomb  it. 

Here  was  the  impasse,  and  no  logic  could 
open  it  out.  He  must  leap  to  the  waters 
or  remain  Otto  Zauner's  prisoner  to  the  end. 
Mere  reason  said  that  such  a  leap  was  death — 
but  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  mere 
reason.  The  fever  of  desire  was  upon  him, 
and  conning  the  path  again,  he  discovered  a 
promontory  of  the  rock  standing  out  above 
the  shelving  cliff  and  promising  good  foot- 
hold to  him  who  had  the  courage  to  dare  it. 

Thus  came  a  new  thought.  How^  if  a 
man  should  so  leap  that  his  falling  body  were 
received,  not  by  the  rock,  but  by  the  kindly 
waters  of  Lake  Mszana  ?  To  his  mad 
imagination  the  thing  seemed  feasible,  and 
the  idea  w^as  one  to  occupy  him  many  days, 
during  which  he  avoided  the  promontory 
but  remembered  it. 

If  he  had  the  courage  !  This  he  said  to 
himself  each  day  at  dawn,  depicting  the  leap 
and  trying  to  believe  that  freedom  could  not 
otherwise  be  won.  Upon  the  other  side  were 
the  hosts  of  suggestion,  the  mocking  laughter 
in  his  ears,  and  the  whispering  voices  which 
named  a  fearful  death  upon  the  rocks,  and 
the  satisfaction  of  those  who  had  driven  him 
to  the  doom.  Again  and  again  he  would 
approach  the  promontory  and  turn  back  from 
it  in  despair,  until,  indeed,  it  seemed  that  he 
had  abandoned  his  purpose  and  must  seek 
another.  And  this  brought  him  to  the  ninth 
day — when,  walking  upon  the  ramparts  as 
usual,  he  became  aware  that  a  voice  was 
calling  him  from  yonder  mountain  across  the 
chasm,  and  calling  him  so  insistently  that  he 
could  hear  no  other  sounds  nor  turn  his  eyes 
from  the  place  whence  the  voice  came. 

Hallucination,  the  world  has  said ;  yet  how 
many  a  w^orld-famed  deed  had  known  a 
motive  less  plausible  !  This  man  had  come 
out  of  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth  to 
the  world  of  light  and  of  the  cities,  and  a 
woman  had  commanded  him  to  come. 

His  whole  life  had  been  an  exercise  of  the 
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imagination,  bidding  him  shape  this  and 
that  object  of  the  books,  imagine  this  scene, 
live  the  other. 

And  now  he  seemed  to  stand  upon  the 
brink  of  a  vast  abyss — upon  the  one  side  the 
kingdom  of  shadows  and  the  h'ving  death  ; 
upon  the  other  the  unknown  Eldorado 
at  whose  fountains  of  pleasure  he  might 
drink  deep.  From  this  imagined  land  the 
voice  came  to  him,  inviting  him  to  dare  all 
that  he  might  live.  He  listened  as  one 
entranced  :  the  prison  behind  him  sank  back 
into  the  mists  of  unreality  ;  the  eastern  sky 
blazed  as  with  the  spreading  lights  of  dawn ; 
the  mountains  were  golden  pinnacles — the 
fabulous  city  took  shape  in  their  heart  and 
opened  her  gates  to  him. 

Gladly,  as  a  man  impelled  by  uncontroll- 
able impulse,  he  vaulted  the  low  wall  which 
was  the  ramparts'  defence  and  ran  to  the 
very  brink  of  the  promontory.  A  giant's 
strength,  husbanded  during  the  years,  hurled 
him  headlong  above  the  lake.  He  heard 
a  cry  from  the  ramparts,  fell  to  a  delirium 
of  the  senses  surpassing  words,  and  then 
went  down  as  a  stone  to  the  black  waters. 
Sensation  left  him  upon  this — he  struggled 
upward,  believing  that  all  was  finished ; 
discerned  the  sky  and  knew  not  whether  it 
were  sky  or  water ;  was  sucked  under  again 
as  his  strength  failed,  and  rose  again,  to 
roll  half  dead  upon  the  strip  of  beach,  and 
to  say  that  this  surely  was  the  end. 

He  had  leaped  a  hundred  feet  down  to  the 
waters  of  the  Lake  Mszana,  and  his  giant 
strength  had  saved  him.  There  is  no  like 
story  in  the  records  of  the  madhouse  at 
Pavna,  nor  will  any  be  told  while  the  promon- 
tory bears  Jura's  name. 

The  poor  fool  had  been  there,  but  was  there 
no  longer.  So  said  a  warder  who  searched 
for  him  at  sunset,  peering  down  the  chasm, 
and  anticipating  with  grim  satisfaction  the 
Governor's  verdict.  Had  you  told  him  that 
the  prisoner  lived  and  was  lying  even  then 
in.  a  cleft  of  the  rock  below,  he  would 
have  laughed  in  your  face.  Time  enough 
when  darkness  set  in  to  seek  the  broken 
body  and  bury  it.  Perchance  the  quest 
would  be  in  vain— such  had  been  known  at 
Pavna,  though  the  records  made  no  mention 
of  it.  But  the  better  story  remained — the 
trap  had  been  set,  and  the  fool  had  entered 
it. 

He  went  upon  his  errand  gladly — that 
would  have  been  an  hour  after  Jura  leaped, 
and  just  at  the  moment  when  strength  had 
come  back  to  him,  and  with  strength  all  the 
desire  of  life  and  action  which  animated  him 


from  the  beginning.  Now  was  the  freed 
man  quick  to  perceive  his  chances  and  to 
grasp  at  them.  A  clever  foot  carried  him 
from  plateau  to  plateau  of  the  shelving  rock. 
Sometimes  he  would  go  standing,  some- 
times upon  all  fours  as  a  brute  thing 
upon  a  cliffside  ;  but  the  horror  of  his  fall 
drove  him  onwards  as  from  a  madness  which 
might  recur.  Let  his  will  be  what  it  might, 
he  could  not  still  that  drumming  in  his  ears, 
nor  obliterate  that  sensation  of  the  leap 
which  would  react  the  dire  moment  and 
seem  to  send  him  hurtling  down  through  the 
very  rock  he  trod.  With  this  he  battled 
firmly,  creeping  foot  by  foot  along  the 
narrow  path,  and  emerging  at  last  upon  the 
broad  and  kindly  shore  of  the  greater  lake, 
where  he  might  run  up  a  fair  road  and  dare 
for  the  first  time  to  hope  that  freedom  had 
been  won. 

The  sun  had  set  by  this  time,  and  the 
night  fallen  very  dark.  He  espied  a  village 
by  the  waterside,  but  feared  to  enter  it,  and 
the  detour  carried  him  up  the  side  of  a  low, 
green  hill,  whence  he  could  see  the  distant 
lights  of  other  villages,  and  far  away  upon  a 
black  horizon  the  lanterns  of  the  railway  to 
Cracow  the  capital.  Of  this  he  knew  nothing, 
nor  of  its  possibilities,  and  he  walked  on 
briskly,  avoiding  the  homes  of  the  men  and 
the  vicinity  of  hamlets.  When  fatigue, 
unutterable  and  unconquerable,  at  last  over- 
took him,  he  lay  down  by  the  very  brink  of 
the  water  and  slept  for  three  good  hours.  It 
was  after  midnight  when  he  awoke,  and  the 
moon  shone  out  gloriously  from  a  clear 
heaven  of  stars.  He  knew  that  he  was  hungry 
and  athirst,  and  stumbled  on,  believing  that, 
after  all.  Otto  Zauner  was  the  wiser  man. 

Ah,  God,  what  a  weary  road  to  paradise 
and  the  gates  !  How  remote  he  seemed 
from  the  living  world,  from  men  and  from 
salvation !  The  stern,  immutable  hills 
frowned  upon  him,  the  golden  water  mocked 
him,  the  silence  of  the  lone  night  frightened 
him.  Many  days  of  suffering  had  he  known 
in  his  life,  but  never  such  an  hour  as  this, 
when  it  seemed  that  a  grave  upon  the 
hillside  must  engulf  him,  and  all  the  dream 
surrender  to  the  eternal  darkness  of  the 
tomb. 

For  dawn  he  prayed  as  the  blind  for  light. 
He  counted  the  hours  as  the  church  clocks 
chimed  them,  and  cursed  their  tardiness. 
For  a  crust  of  bread,  he.  Jura,  whom  men 
had  named  the  Wise,  would  have  bartered 
his  life,  his  hope,  and  that  hour  of  temptation 
and  despair. 

He  laboured  on,  following  the  shores  of 
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the  lake  until  it  bent  inward  again  to  become 
the  bank  of  a  great  river  running  henceforth 
across  a  vast  plain  which  the  railway  traversed. 
There  were  no  villages  here  ;  nor  did  he 
espy  any  lights  but  those  upon  the  distant 
railway. 

A  fiery  dawn  broke  suddenly,  heralded  by 
none  of  those  prismatic  w^onders  of  form  and 
colour  with  which  the  mountains  had  made 
him  famihar.  A  flat  country  revealed  itself 
flatly.  He  perceived  a  river  running  brown 
as  ochre  through  monstrous  banks  of  mud  ; 
there  were  marshes  on  either  side,  and  near 
to  him,  so  near  that  its  discovery  brought 
him  to  a  sudden  halt,  a  ferryman's  hut  with 
a  rude  enclosure  round  about  it.  Whether 
to  approach  this  and  to  cast  himself  upon 
the  hospitality  of  the  people— to  do  this  or 
to  flee  from  it,  Jura  knew  not  at  first.  But 
presently  he  said  that  if  he  fled,  he  would 
certainly  perish  of  fatigue  and  hunger  ;  and 
with  this  in  his  mind,  he  walked  boldly  to 
the  door  and  beat  upon  it. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  whence  do  you  come  ?  " 

"I  am  a  traveller  from  Rabka.  I  seek 
food  and  shelter.     Open  to  me." 

"  What  traveller  comes  with  the  sun  upon 
such  a  road  ?  Are  you  another  from  Pavna, 
then  ?  I  have  had  many  of  your  kind. 
Get  you  gone  before  harm  is  done  !  " 

A  burly  man  appeared  at  the  door,  and 
thus  was  his  talk.  Jura  had  seen  so  many 
evil  faces  at  Rabka  that  this  face  did  not 
repel  him,  nor  was  he  bent  upon  an  argu- 
ment. 

"  I  have  money  and  will  repay.  If  you 
do  not  believe  me,  come  and  see.  Is  it 
anything  to  you  whence  I  come  ?  Open 
immediately  and  earn  your  reward." 

The  fellow  undid  the  bolt  warily  and 
presently  appeared,  fresh  from  his  bed  and 
tousled.  The  uncouth  figure  at  his  door 
did  not  reassure  him.  He  was  about  to  slam 
it  in  Jura's  face  when  an  afterthought 
checked  him. 

"  Show  me  your  money  ?  "  he  cried. 

Jura  thrust  a  nervous  hand  into  the  belt 
about  his  waist  and  produced  a  packet  still 
wet  and  clammy.  Yery  methodically  and 
with  a  watchful  eye  he  opened  it  and  shook 
ten  gold  pieces  into  his  hand. 

"Give  me  food  and  drink,"  he  said,  "and 
set  me  on  yonder  bank,  and  I  will  pay  you 
five  crowns." 

"  It  is  a  bargain,  friend  ;  you  should  have 
spoken  this  way  before.  Come  in,  I  say. 
It's  nothing  to  me  whether  you  be  from 
Cracow  or  Pavna.  I'm  but  a  ferryman,  and 
know  how  to  do  my  duty." 


He  opened  the  door  wide  and  bade  the 
traveller  enter.  As  for  the  hut,  its  furniture 
was  no  better  than  a  bed  of  straw  and  an 
old  oak  chest  which  the  smoke  of  centuries 
had  blackened.  A  fire  burned  in  a  narrow 
grate  ;  there  were  bottles  of  wine  upon  a 
shelf  by  the  chimney,  and  some  coarse  bread 
and  cheese  for  their  neighbours.  The  fellow 
soon  set  the  food  upon  the  table,  while  he 
bade  his  guest  warm  himself. 

"  Many  come  this  way,"  he  remarked 
meaningly.  "The  poor  devils  have  little 
wherewith  to  pay  me,  I  can  tell  you.  But  I 
am  a  queer  chap,  and  I  don't  think  overmuch 
about  the  money.  You  caught  me  in  my 
bed,  and  that's  no  place  to  warm  civihty. 
Eat  and  drink,  friend,  for  you  look  ilL 
You'll  be  safe  enough  here.  'T would  be  a 
fete-daj  which  brought  the  police  to 
Borowitza." 

Jura  made  no  reply  for  a  little  while. 
The  long  draughts  of  honest  wine  were  as 
fire  to  his  veins.  He  ate  the  coarse  bread 
wolfishly  and  in  hunks,  while  the  ferryman 
watched  him. 

"  Many's  the  good  fellow  I  have  sent  to 
freedom  in  my  day,"  he  confessed,  and  then 
asked :  "  What's  the  odds  ?  Who's  the  better 
because  a  poor  devil  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
police  ?  They  pay  me  what  they  can,  and 
get  over  to  the  station  before  Cracow.  I 
say  they  are  friends  of  mine,  and  no 
questions  are  asked.  Do  you  rest  here  and 
dry  yourself.  You  shall  sleep  in  my  bed  ; 
and  when  you  are  rested,  we  will  set  out. 
Oh,  trust  me  to  know^  an  honest  man  when  I 
see  one.  You  can't  deceive  Boris,  the  ferry- 
man, I  can  assure  you." 

Jura  made  no  direct  reply  to  this.  His 
questions  were  about  the  railway — how  far  it 
was  to  the  station,  how  long  it  would  take 
him  to  get  to  Yienna  ?  When  he  learned 
that  he  could  be  there  on  the  following 
morning,  if  he  caught  the  night  mail  from 
Borowitza,  he  was  far  from  being  reassured. 
The  alarm  would  be  all  over  the  country  'by 
that  time,  and  the  police  be  out.  Still, 
nothing  could  be  gained  by  haste  ;  and  if 
this  fellow  would  harbour  him  until  dusk,  he 
might  yet  have  a  chance. 

"  You  say  that  the  railway  is  two  miles 
from  yonder  bank.  Yery  well.  You  shall 
put  me  across  at  nightfall,  and  I  will  give  you 
another  gold  piece.  That's  more  than  you 
could  earn  here  in  a  year,  is  it  not  ?  Well, 
prove  your  fidelity,  and  when  I  get  to 
Yienna,  I  will  reward  you  richly.  In  this 
way  our  interests  are  mutual." 

The  fellow  agreed,  his  tongue  in  his  cheek 
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and  his  eje  upon  the  leather  girdle.  Then 
he  plied  his  guest  with  more  of  the  wine  he 
had  so  extolled  with  extravagant  eulogy. 

"  There's  stuff  for  the  Kaiser,"  he  said. 
"  Do  you  drink  it,  and  it  will  put  new  life 
into  you.  Afterwards  you  shall  sleep  while  I 
watch.  Oh,  I'll  have  no  mishaps  under  my 
roof,  I  can  tell  you.  Let  there  be  so  much 
as  a  mule  across  the  marsh,  and  my  eyes 
name  it,  when  others  would  not  see  it  at  all. 
You  may  sleep  while  you  will  here  ;  there's 
no  safer  place  in  Galicia." 

Jura  said  that  he.  supposed  so.  He  was  so 
tired  now  that  he  could  hardly  walk  to  the 
mean  bed  which  the  fellow  prepared  for  him  ; 
and  whatever  the  peril  of  it  might  be,  he 
knew  that  he  must  sleep.  The  next  hour 
found  him  in  a  huddled  mass  upon  the 
straw,  so  exhausted,  so  worn,  that  a  stranger 
might  have  been  hard  put  to  it  to  say 
whether  he  were  alive  or  dead. 

He  was  alone  in  the  hut  when  he  awoke, 
and  every  vestige  of  the  meagre  hospitality 
had  been  removed  from  the  table.  Rich 
bands  of  light,  bending  from  the  west,  spoke 
of  afternoon  and  the  hour  of  sunset.  He 
rose  hastily,  his  limbs  stiff  and  aching,  but 
his  spirit  unsubdued.  A  simple  mind 
believed  it  possible  that  the  good  fellow 
who  owned  the  hut  had  gone  out  to  watch 
on  his  behalf,  and  determined  to  follow  after. 
He  left  the  place  and  went  down  towards  the 
river.  But  not  a  sign  could  he  see  of  any 
ferryman,  nor  was  there  a  human  being  in 
sight  upon  any  horizon.  This  gave  him 
courage,  and  he  began  to  say  that  there  was 
no  need  to  remain  longer  at  the  hut,  and 
that  he  would  find  the  road  to  the  railway 
himself.  Had  he  not  been  master  of  the 
boats-  at  Rabka,  and  could  not  he  master  this 
crazy  punt,  about  which  the  river  splashed 
with  so  doleful  a  song  ?  It  was  the  work  of 
an  instant  to  cast  it  loose,  and  he  had  just 
done  so,  and  was  sitting  there,  oars  in  hand, 
when  he  remembered  the  simple  truth  that 
the  owner  of  the  boat  must  swim  the  river  if 
he  w^ould  regain  possession  of  it.  At  wiiicli 
he  stopped  and  laughed  for  the  first  time 
since  he  had  left  Pavna. 

"  I  am  growing  a  fool,"  he  said.  "  This 
is  no  way  to  treat  a  kindness.  The  man  has 
gone  to  the  village  and  will  return.  An 
hour  is  nothing  to  me  ;  I  will  wait  until  he 
comes." 

He  made  the  boat  fast,  and  sat  awhile  by 


the  water's  edge,  watching  the  twilight 
creep  westward  and  the  chrome  fade  from 
a  darkening  heaven.  Anon,  in  the  far 
distance  he  perceived  figures  against  the  sky- 
line, and  w^atching  them  a  long  while,  he 
named  them  for  horsemen  riding  down  to 
the  river.  This  frightened  him  exceedingly, 
and  he  began  to  call  aloud  for  the  man  who 
should  row  him  over.  That  worthy,  hidden 
by  the  bank  of  a  dyke  a  hundred  yards  away, 
gave  no  sign  nor  betrayed  himself  by  any 
movement.  Minute  by  minute,  however, 
the  horsemen  were  drawing  nearer,  at  such 
a  speed  that  Jura  could  now  distinguish 
their  very  habiliments,  and  tell  himself  that 
they  were  a  police  post  from  Rabka  in  pursuit 
of  him.  This  alarmed  him  exceedingly,  and 
believing  that  he  had  the  right  so  to  do,  he 
cast  the  boat  loose  again  and  rowed  swiftly 
to  the  opposite  bank.  Half  an  hour  after- 
wards he  struck  a  high  road  bordered  by 
poplars,  and  following  this  for  a  mile  ot 
more,  he  came  at  last  to  the  station,  and 
imagined  that  the  end  of  his  troubles  was  at 
hand. 

He  entered  the  station  with  what  assurance 
he  could  command,  and,  addressing  the  first 
ofiicial  he  met,  declared  his  desire  to  travel 
to  Vienna  by  the  evening  train. 

"  Yery  well,  mein  Herr,  very  well,"  was 
the  response  ;  "  but  have  you  taken  your 
ticket  ?  " 

Jura  stared  at  him  with  pitiful  inquiry. 

*'  I  have  money,"  he  said  almost  passion- 
ately, for  he  believed  that  they  were  about 
to  refuse  him.     "  It  is  here,  mein  Herr." 

He  thrust  his  hand  into  his  bosom  again 
and  would  have  drawn  out  the  packet.  The 
official  watched  him  curiously  ;  he  under- 
stood what  that  silence  meant ;  he  could 
interpret  that  bitter  cry  of  grief  and 
astonishment. 

"  I  have  been  robbed,"  Jura  said,  but  with 
such  dignity  that  even  his  questioner  was 
touched.  "  I  cannot  go,  mein  Herr ;  I  am 
sorry  that  I  asked  you." 

The  official  made  no  reply,  but  turning 
away  with  a  shrug,  he  went  out  to  the  plat- 
form at  which  the  express  must  draw  up. 

Jura,  however,  sat  long,  watching  the 
people  with  wistful  eyes,  and  when  at  last 
the  huge  locomotive  thundered  into  the 
station,  he  shuddered  as  a  man  who  has 
lived  his  brief  day  of  hope,  but  may  not  hope 
any  longer. 


(To  be  continued,) 
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Taiislowe,  which  is 
on  the  Thames,  I 
found  just  the  place 
that  I  wanted.  I 
had  been  born  in 
the  hotel  business, 
brought  up  in  it, 
and  made  m j  living 
at  it  for  thirty 
years.  For  the  last 
twenty  I  had  been 
both  proprietor  and  manager,  and  had 
worked  uncommonly  hard,  for  it  is  personal 
attention  and  plenty  of  it  which  makes  a 
hotel  pay.  I  might  have  retired  altogether, 
for  I  was  a  bachelor  with  no  claims  on  me 
and  had  made  more  money  than  enough  ; 
but  that  was  not  what  I  wanted.  I  wanted 
a  nice,  old-fashioned  house,  not  too  big,  in  a 
nice  place  with  a  longish  slack  season.  I 
cared  very  httle  whether  I  made  it  pay  or 
not.  The  Regency  Hotel  at  Tanslowe  was 
just  the  thing  for  me.  It  would  give  me  a 
little  to  do  and  not  too  much.  Tanslowe 
was  a  village,  and  though  there  were  two  or 
three  public-houses,  there  was  no  other  hotel 
in  the  place,  nor  was  any  competition  likely 
to  come  along.  I  was  particular  about  that, 
because  my  nature  is  such  that  competition 
always  sets  me  fighting,  and  I  cannot  rest 
until  the  other  shop  goes  down.  I  had 
reached  a  time  of  life  when  I  did  want  to 
rest  and  did  not  want  any  more  fighting.  It 
was  a  free  house,  and  I  have  always  had  a 
partiality  for  being  my  own  master.  It  had 
just  the  class  of  trade  that  I  liked — princi- 
pally gentlefolk  taking  their  pleasure  in  a 
holiday  on  the  river.  It  was  very  cheap, 
and  I  like  value  for  money.  The  house  was 
comfortable,  and  had  a  beautiful  garden 
sloping  down  to  the  river.  I  meant  to  put 
in  some  time  in  that  garden — I  have  a  taste 
that  way. 

The  place  was  so  cheap  that  I  had  my 
doubts.  I  wondered  if  it  was  flooded  when 
the  river  rose,  if  it  was  dropping  to  pieces 
with  dry-rot,  if  the  drainage  had  been  con- 
demned, if  they  were  going  to  start  a  lunatic 
asylum  next  door,  or  what  it  was.  I  went 
into  all  these  points  and  a  hundred  more.  I 
found  one  or  two  trifling  drawbacks,  and  one 
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expects  them  in  any  house;  however  good — 
especially  when  it  is  an  old  place  like  the 
Regency.  I  found  nothing  whatever  to  stop 
me  from  taking  the  place. 

I  bought  the  w^hole  thing,  furniture  and 
all,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  and  moved  in.  I 
brought  with  me  my  own  head-waiter  and  my 
man-cook.  Englishmen  both  of  them.  I 
knew  they  would  set  the  thing  in  the  right 
key.  The  head-waiter,  Silas  Goodheart,  was 
just  over  sixty,  with  grey  hair  and  a  wrinkled 
face.  He  was  worth  more  bo  me  than  two 
younger  men  would  have  been.  He  was  very 
precise  and  rather  slow  in  his  movements. 
He  liked  bright  silver,  clean  table-linen,  and 
pohshed  glass.  Artificial  flowers  in  the  vases 
on  his  tables  would  have  given  him  a  fit. 
He  handled  a  decanter  of  old  port  as  if  he 
loved  it — which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  did. 
His  manner  to  visitors  was  a  perfect  mixture 
of  dignity,  respect,  and  friendliness.  If  a 
man  did  not  quite  know  what  he  wanted  for 
dinner,  Silas  had  sympathetic  and  very  useful 
suggestions.  He  took,  I  am  sure,  a  real 
pleasure  in  seeing  people  enjoy  their  luncheon 
or  dinner.  Americans  loved  him,  and  tipped 
him  out  of  all  proportion.  I  let  him  have 
his  own  way,  even  when  he  gave  the  thing 
away. 

"  Is  the  coffee  all  right  here  ? "  a 
customer  asked  after  a  good  dinner. 

"  I  cannot  recommend  it,"  said  Silas.  "If 
I  might  suggest,  sir,  we  have  the  Chartreuse 
of  the  old  French  shipping." 

I  overheard  that,  but  I  said  nothing.  The 
coffee  was  extract,  for  there  was  more  work 
than  profit  in  making  it  good.  As  it  was, 
that  customer  went  away  pleased,  and  came 
back  again  and  again,  and  brought  his  friends 
too.  Silas  was  really  the  only  permanent 
waiter.  When  we  were  busy,  I  got  one  or 
two  foreigners  from  London  temporarily. 
Silas  soon  educated  them. 

My  cook,  Timbs,  was  an  honest  chap,  and 
understood  English  fare.  He  seemed  hardly 
ever  to  eat,  and  never  sat  down  to  a  meal  ; 
lie  lived  principally  on  beer,  drank  enough  of 
it  to  frighten  you,  and  was  apparently  never 
the  worse  for  it.  And  a  butcher  who  tried  to 
send  him  second-quality  meat  was  certain  of 
finding  out  his  mistake. 
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The  only  other  man  I  brought  with  me 
was  young  Harry  Bryden.  He  always 
called  me  uncle,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
he  was  no  relation  of  mine.  He  was 
the  son  of  an  old  friend.  His  parents 
died  when  he  was  seven  years  old  and 
left  him  to  me^  It  was  about  all  they 
had  to  leave.  At  this  time  he  was  twenty- 
two,  and  was  making  himself  useful.  There 
was  nothing  which  he  was  not  wilhng 
to  do,  and  he  could  do  most  things.  He 
would  mark  at  billiards,  and  played  a  good 
game  himself.  He  had  run  the  kitchen 
when  the  cook  was  away  on  his  holiday.  He 
had  driven  the  station-omnibus  when  the 
driver  was  drunk  one  night.  He  understood 
book-keeping,  and  when  I  got  a  clerk  who 
was  a  wrong  'un,  he  was  on  to  him  at  once, 
and  saved  me  money.  It  was  my  intention 
to  make  him  take  his  proper  place  more 
when  I  got  to  the  Eegency  ;  for  he  was  to 
succeed  me  when  I  died.  He  was  clever, 
and  not  bad-looking  in  a  gipsy-faced  kind 
of  way.  Nobody  is  perfect,  and  Harry  was 
a  cigarette-maniac.  He  began  when  he  was  a 
boy,  and  I  didn't  spare  the  stick  when  I 
caught  him  at  it.  But  nothing  I  could  say 
or  do  made  any  difference  ;  at  twenty-two 
he  was  old  enough  and  big  enough  to  have 
his  own  way,  and  his  way  was  to  smoke 
cigarettes  eternally.  .  He  was  a  bundle  of 
nerves,  and  got  so  jumpy  sometimes  that 
some  people  thought  he  drank,  though  he 
had  never  in  his  hfe  tasted  liquor.  He 
inherited  his  nerves  from  his  mother,  but  I 
dare  say  the  cigarettes  made  them  worse. 

I  took  Harry  down  with  me  when  I  first 
thought  of  taking  the  place.  He  went  over 
it  with  me  and  made  a  lot  of  useful  sugges- 
tions. The  old  proprietor  had  died  eighteen 
months  before,  and  the  widow  had  tried  to 
run  it  for  herself  and  made  a  mess  of  it. 
She  had  just  sense  enough  to  clear  out  before 
things  got  any  worse.  She  was  very  anxious 
to  go,  and  I  thought  that  might  have  been 
the  reason  why  the  price  was  so  low. 

The  biUiard-room  was  an  annexe  to  the 
house,  with  no  rooms  over  it.  We  were  told 
that  it  wasn't  used  once  in  a  twelvemonth, 
but  we  took  a  look  at  it — we  took  a  look 
at  everything.  The  room  had  got  a  very 
neglected  look  about  it.  I  sat  down  on  the 
platform — tired  with  so  much  walking  and 
standing — and  Harry  whipped  the  cover  off 
the  table.  "  This  was  the  one  they  had  in 
the  Ark,"  he  said. 

There  was  not  a  straight  cue  in  the  rack, 
the  balls  were  worn  and  untrue,  the  jigger 
was  broken.     Harry  pointed  to  the  board. 


''Look  at  that,  uncle,"  he  said.  "Noah 
had  made  forty-eight  ;  Ham  was  doing 
nicely  at  sixty-six  ;  and  then  the  Flood  came 
and  they  never  finished."  From  neatness 
and  force  of  habit  he  moved  over  and  turned 
the  score  back.  "  You'll  have  to  spend 
some  money  here.  My  word,  if  they  put 
the  whole  lot  in  at  a  florin,  we're  swindled." 

As  we  came  out  Harry  gave  a  shiver.  "  I 
wouldn't  spend  a  night  in  there,"  he  said, 
"  not  for  a  five-pound  note." 

His  nerves  always  made  me  angry. 
"  That's  a  very  silly  thing  to  say,"  I  told 
him.  "  Who's  going  to  ask  you  to  sleep  in 
a  billiard-room  ?  " 

Then  he  got  a  bit  more  practical,  and 
began  to  calculate  how  much  I  should  have  to 
spend  to  make  a  bright,  up-to-date  billiard- 
room  of  it.     But  I  was  still  angry. 

"  You  needn't  waste  your  time  on  that,'' 
I  said,  "  because  the  place  will  stop  as  it  is. 
You  heard  what  Mrs.  Parker  said — that  it 
wasn't  used  once  in  a  twelvemonth.  I  don't 
want  to  attract  all  the  loafers  in  Tanslowe 
into  my  house.  Their  custom's  worth 
nothing,  and  I'd  sooner  be  without  it. 
Time  enough  to  put  that  room  right  if  I 
find  my  staying  visitors  want  it,  and  people 
who've  been  on  the  river  all  day  are  mostly 
too  tired  for  a  game  after  dinner." 

Harry  pointed  out  that  it  sometimes 
rained,  and  there  was  the  winter  to  think 
about.  He  had  always  got  plenty  to  say, 
and  what  he  said  now  had  sense  in  it.  But 
I  never  go  chopping  and  changing  about, 
and  I  had  made  my  mind  up.  So  I  told 
him  he  had  got  to  learn  how  to  manage  the 
house,  and  not  to  waste  half  his  time  over 
the  billiard-table.  I  had  a  good  deal  done 
to  the  rest  of  the  house  in  the  way  of 
redecorating  and  improvements,  but  I  never 
touched  the  annexe. 

The  next  time  I  saw  the  room  was  the 
day  after  we  moved  in.  I  was  alone,  and  I 
thought  it  certainly  did  look  a  dingy  hole 
as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  house. 
Then  my  eye  happened  to  fall  on  the  board, 
and  it  still  showed  sixty-six— forty-eight,  as 
it  had  done  when  I  entered  the  room  with 
Harry  three  months  before.  I  altered  the 
board  myself  this  time.  To  me  it  was  only 
a  funny  coincidence  ;  another  game  had 
been  played  there  and  had  stopped  exactly 
at  the  same  point.  But  I  was  glad  Harry 
was  not  with  me,  for  it  was  the  kind  of 
thing  that  would  have  made  him  jumpier 
than  ever. 

It  was  the  summer-time,  and  we  soon  had 
something   to   do.      I    had  been  told    that 
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motor-cars  had  cut  into  the  river  trade  a 
good  deal ;  so  I  laid  myself  out  for  the 
motorist.  Tanslowe  was  just  a  nice  distance 
for  a  run  from  town  before  lunch.  It  was  all 
in  the  old-fashioned  style,  but  there  was 
plenty  of  choice  and  the  stuff  was  good  ; 
and  my  wine-list  was  worth  consideration. 
Prices  were  high,  but  people  will  pay  when 
they  are  pleased  with  the  way  they  are 
treated.  Motorists  who  had  been  once  came 
again  and  sent  their  friends.  Saturday  to 
Monday  we  had  as  much  as  ever  we  could 
do,  and  more  than  I  had  ever  meant  to  do. 
But  I  am  built  like  that — once  I  am  in  a 
shop,  I  have  got  to  run  it  for  all  it's  worth. 

1  had  been  there  about  a  month,  and  it 
was  about  the  height  of  our  season,  wdien 
one  night,  for  no  reason  that  I  could  make 
out,  I  couldn't  get  to  sleep.  I  had  turned 
in,  tired  enough,  at  half-past  ten,  leaving 
Harry  to  shut  up  and  see  the  lights  out,  and 
at  a  quarter-past  twelve  I  was  still  awake. 
I  thought  to  myself  that  a  pint  of  stout  and 
a  biscuit  might  be  the  cure  for  that.  So  I 
lit  my  candle  and  went  down  to  the  bar. 
The  gas  was  out  on  the  staircase  and  in  the 
passages,  and  all  was  quiet.  The  door  into 
the  bar  was  locked,  but  I  had  thought  to 
bring  my  pass-key  with  me.  I  had  just 
drawn  my  tankard  of  stout  when  I  heard  a 
sound  that  made  me  put  the  tankard  down 
and  listen  again. 

The  billiard-room  door  was  just  outside  in 
the  passage,  and  there  could  not  be  the  least 
doubt  that  a  game  was  going  on.  I  could 
hear  the  click-click  of  the  balls  as  plainly  as 
possible.  It  surprised  me  a  little,  but  it  did 
not  startle  me.  We  had  several  staying  in 
the  house,  and  I  supposed  two  of  them  had 
fancied  a  game.  AH  the  time  that  I  was 
drinking  the  stout  and  munching  my  biscuit 
the  game  w^ent  on — click,  click-click,  click. 
Everybody  has  heard  the  sound  hundreds  of 
times  standing  outside  the  glass-panelled 
door  of  a  billiard-room  and  w^aiting  for  the 
stroke  before  entering.  No  other  sound  is 
quite  like  it. 

Suddenly  the  sound  ceased.  The  game 
was  over.  I  had  nothing  on  but  my  pyjamas 
and  a  pair  of  slippers,  and  I  thought  I  w^ould 
get  upstairs  again  before  the  players  came 
out.  I  did  not  want  to  stand  there  shiver- 
ing and  listening  to  complaints  about  the 
table.  I  locked  the  bar,  and  took  a  glance 
at  the  billiard-room  door  as  I  was  about  to 
pass  it.     What  I  saw  made  me  stop  short. 

The  glass  panels  of  the  door  were  as  black 
as  my  Sunday  hat,  except  where  they  reflected 
the  light  of  my  candle.     The  room,  then, 


was  not  lit  up,  and  people  do  not  play 
billiards  in  the  dark.  After  a  second  or  two 
I  tried  the  handle.  The  door  was  locked. 
It  was  the  only  door  to  the  room. 

I  said  to  myself  :  "  I'll  go  on  back  to  bed. 
It  must  have  been  my  fancy,  and  there  was 
nobody  playing  billiards  at  all" 

I  moved  a  step  away,  and  then  I  said  to 
myself  again  :  "  I  know  perfectly  well  that  a 
game  was  being  played.  I'm  only  making 
excuses  because  I'm  in  a  funk." 

That  settled  it.  Having  driven  myself  to 
it,  I  moved  pretty  quickly.  I  shoved  in  my 
pass-key,  opened  the  door,  and  said  :  "  Any- 
body there  ?  "  in  a  moderately  loud  voice 
that  sounded  somehow  like  another  man's. 
I  am  very  much  afraid  that  I  should  have 
jumped  if  there  had  come  any  answer  to  my 
challenge,  but  all  was  silent.  I  took  a  look 
round.  The  cover  was  on  the  table.  An 
old  screen  w^as  leaning  against  it  ;  it  had 
been  put  there  to  be  out  of  the  way.  As  I 
moved  my  candle,  the  shadows  of  things 
slithered  across  the  floor  and  crept  up  the 
walls.  I  noticed  that  the  windows  were  pro- 
perly fastened,  and  then,  as  I  held  my  candle 
high,  the  marking-board  seemed  to  jump  out 
of  the  darkness.  The  score  recorded  w^as 
sixty-six — forty-eight. 

I  shut  the  door,  locked  it  again,  and  went 
up  to  my  room.  I  did  these  things  slowly 
and  dehberately,  but  I  was  frightened  and  I 
was  puzzled.  One  is  not  at  one's  best  in  the 
small  hours. 

The  next  morning  I  tackled  Silas. 

"Silas,"  I  said,  "what  do  you  do  when 
gentlemen  ask  for  the  billiard-room  ?  " 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Silas,  "  I  put  them  off  if 
I  can.  Mr.  Harry  directed  me  to,  the  place 
being  so  much  out  of  order." 

"  Quite  so,"  I  said.  "  And  when  you  can't 
put  them  off  ?  " 

"  Then  they  just  try  it,  sir,  and  the  table 
puts  them  off.  It's  very  bad.  There's  been 
no  game  played  there  since  we  came." 

"  Curious,"  I  said.  "  I  thought  I  heard  a 
game  going  on  last  night." 

"  I've  heard  it  myself,  sir,  several  times. 
There  being  no  light  in  the  room,  I've  put 
it  down  to  a  loose  ventilator.  The  wind 
moves  it  and  it  clicks." 

"  That'll  be  it,"  I  said.  Five  minutes 
later  I  had  made  sure  that  there  was  no 
loose  ventilator  in  the  billiard-room.  Besides, 
the  sound  of  one  ball  striking  another  is  not 
quite  like  any  other  sound.  I  also  went  up 
to  the  board  and  turned  the  score  back, 
which  I  had  omitted  to  do  the  night  before. 
Just  then  Harry  passed  the  door  on  his  way 
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from  the  bar,  with  a  cigarette  in  his  mouth 
as  usual.     I  called  him  in. 

"  Harry,"  I  said,  "  give  me  thirty,  and  I'll 
play  you  a  hundred  up  for  a  sovereign.  You 
can  tell  one  of  the  girls  to  fetch  our  cues 
from  upstairs." 

Harry  took  his  cigarette  out  of  his  mouth 
and  whistled.  "  What,  uncle  !  "  he  said. 
"  Well,  you're  going  it,  I  don't  think.  What 
would  you  have  said  to  me  if  I'd  asked  you 
for  a  game  at  ten  in  the  morning  ? " 

"  Ah  !  "  I  said,  "  but  this  is  all  in  the  way 
of  business.  I  can't  see  much  wrong  with 
the  table,  and  if  'I  can  play  on  it,  then 
other  people  may.  There's  a  chance  to 
make  a  sovereign  for  you,  anyhow.  You've 
given  me  forty-five  and  a  beating  before 
now." 

"  No,  uncle,"  he  said,  "  I  wouldn't  give 
you  thirty.  I  wouldn't  g\N^  you  one.  The 
table's  not  playable.  Luck  would  win  against 
Roberts  on  it." 

He  showed  me  the  faults  of  the  thing  and 
said  he  was  busy.  So  I  told  him  if  he  liked 
to  lose  the  chance  of  making  a  sovereign,  he 
could. 

"  I  hate  that  room,"  he  said,  as  we  came 
out.  "  It's  not  too  clean,  and  its  smells  like 
a  vault." 

'•'  It  smells  a  lot  better  than  your 
cigarettes,"  I  said. 

For  the  next  six  weeks  we  were  all  busy, 
and  I  gave  little  thought  to  the  billiard-room. 
Once  or  twice  I  heard  old  Silas  telling  a 
customer  that  he  could  not  recommend  the 
table,  and  that  the  whole  room  was  to  be 
redecorated  and  refitted  as  soon  as  we  got 
the  estimates.  "You  see,  sir,  we've  only 
been  here  a  little  while,  and  there  hasn't  been 
time  to  get  everything  as  we  should  like  it 
quite  yet." 

One  day,  Mrs.  Parker,  the  woman  who  had 
the  Regency  before  me,  came  down  from 
town  to  see  how  we  were  getting  on.  I 
showed  the  old  lady  round,  pointed  out  my 
improvements,  and  gave  her  a  bit  of  lunch 
in  my  office. 

"  Well,  now,"  I  said,  as  she  sipped  her 
glass  of  port  afterwards,  *'  I'm  not  complain- 
ing of  my  bargain,  but  isn't  the  billiard-room 
a  bit  queer  ?  " 

"  It  surprises  me,"  she  said,  "  that  you've 
left  it  as  it  is.  Especially  with  everything 
else  going  ahead,  and  the  yard  half  full  of 
motors.  I  should  have  taken  it  all  down 
myself  if  I'd  stopped.  That  iron  roof's 
nothing  but  an  eyesore,  and  you  might  have 
a  couple  of  beds  of  geraniums  there  and 
improve  the  look  of  your  front." 


"  Let's  see,"  I  said.  "  What  was  the  story 
about  that  billiard-room  ?  " 

"  What  story  do  you  mean  ? "  she  said, 
looking  at  me  suspiciously. 

"The  same  one  you're  thinking  of,"  I 
said. 

"  About  that  man,  Josiah  Ham  ?  " 

"  That's  it." 

"  Well,  I  shouldn't  worry  about  that,  if 
I  were  you.  That  was  all  thirty  years  ago, 
and  I  doubt  if  there's  a  soul  in  .Tanslowe 
knows  it  now.  Best  forgotten,  I  say.  Talk 
of  that  kind  doesn't  do  a  hotel  any  good. 
Why,  how  did  you  come  to  hear  of  it  ?  " 

"  That's  just  it,"  I  said.  "  The  man  who 
told  me  was  none  too  clear.  He  gave  me  a 
hint  of  it.  He  was  an  old  commercial  passing 
through,  and  had  known  the  place  in  the  old 
days.  Let's  hear  your  story,  and  see  if  it 
agrees  with  his." 

But  I  had  told  my  fibs  to  no  purpose. 
The  old  lady  seemed  a  bit  flustered.  "  If 
you  don't  mind,  Mr.  Sanderson,  I'd  rather 
not  speak  of  it." 

I  thought  I  knew  what  was  troubling  her. 
I  filled  her  glass  and  my  own.  "Look 
here,"  I  said.  "  When  you  sold  the  place  to 
me,  it  was  a  fair  deal.  You  weren't  called 
upon  to  go  thirty  years  back,  and  no  reason- 
able man  would  expect  it.  I'm  satisfied. 
Here  I  am,  and  here  I  mean  to  stop,  and 
twenty  billiard -rooms  wouldn't  drive  me 
away.  I'm  not  complaining.  But  just  as  a 
matter  of  curiosity,  I'd  like  to  hear  your 
story." 

"  What's  your  trouble  with  the  room  ?  " 

"  Nothing  to  signify.  But  there's  a  game 
played  there  and  marked  there — ^and  I  can't 
find  the  players,  and  it's  never  finished.  It 
stops  always  at  sixty-six — forty-eight." 

She  gave  a  glance  over  her  shoulder. 
"  Pull  the  place  down,"  she  said.  "  You  can 
afford  to  do  it,  and  I  couldn't."  She  finished 
her  port.  "  I  must  be  going,  Mr.  Sanderson. 
There's  rain  coming  on,  and  I  don't  want  to 
sit  in  the  train  in  my  wet  things.  I  thought 
I  would  just  run  down  to  see  how  you  were 
getting  on,  and  I'm  sure  I'm  glad  to  see  the 
old  place  looking  up  again." 

I  tried  again  to  get  the  story  out  of  her, 
but  she  ran  away  from  it.  She  had  not  got 
the  time,  and  it  was  better  not  to  speak  of 
such  things.  I  did  not  worry  her  about  it 
much,  as  she  seemed  upset  over  it. 

I  saw  her  across  to  the  station,  and  just 
got  back  in  time.  The  rain  came  down  in 
torrents.  I  stood  there  and  watched  it,  and 
thought  it  would  do  my  garden  a  bit  of  good. 
I  heard  a  step  behind  me  and  looked  round. 


The  fat  man  was  gone— gone,  as  T  looked  at  him,  like  a  flame  blown  out,  vanished  into  nothing." 
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A  fat  chap  with  a  surlj  face  stood  there,  as 
if  he  had  just  come  out  of  the  coffee-room. 
He  was  the  sort  that  might  be  a  gentleman 
and  might  not. 

"  Afternoon,  sir,"  I  said.  "  Nasty  weather 
for  motoring." 

"  It  is,"  he  said.  "  Not  that  I  came  in  a 
motor.  You  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Sanderson?" 

"  I  am,"  I  said.     "  Came  here  recently." 

"  I  wonder  if  there's  any  chance  of  a 
game  of  billiards." 

"I'm  afraid  not,"  I  said.  "Table's 
shocking.  I'm  haVing  it  all  done  up  afresh, 
and  then " 

"  What's  it  matter  ?  "  said  he.  "  I  don't 
care.  It's  something  to  do,  and  one  can't 
go  out." 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  if  that's  the  case,  I'll 
give  you  a  game,  sir.  But  I'm  no  flyer  at  it 
at  the  best  of  times,  and  I'm  all  out  of 
practice  now." 

"  I'm  no  good,  myself.  No  good  at  all. 
And  I'd  be  glad  of  the  game." 

At  the  billiard-room  door  I  told  him  I'd 
fetch  a  couple  of  decent  cues.  He  nodded 
and  went  in. 

When  I  came  back  with  my  cue  and 
Harry's,  I  found  the  gas  lit  and  the  blinds 
drawn,  and  he  was  already  knocking  the  balls 
about. 

"You've  been  quick,  sir,"  I  said,  and 
offered  him  Harry's  cue.  But  he  refused 
and  said  he  would  keep  the  one  he  had 
taken  from  the  rack.  Harry  would  have 
sworn  if  he  had  found  that  I  had  lent  his 
cue  to  a  stranger,  so  I  thought  that  was  just 
as  well.  Still,  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  man 
who  took  a  twisted  cue  by  preference  was  not 
likely  to  be  an  expert. 

The  table  was  bad,  bnt  not  so  bad  as  Harry 
had  made  out.  The  luck  was  all  my  side. 
I  was  fairly  ashamed  of  the  flukes  I  made, 
one  after  the  other.  He  said  nothing,  but 
gave  a  short,  loud  laugh  once  or  twice — it 
was  a  nasty-sounding  laugh.  I  was  at 
thirty-seven  when  he  was  nine,  and  I  put  on 
eleven  more  at  my  next  visit  and  thought  I 
had  left  him  nothing. 

Then  the  fat  man  woke  up.  He  got  out 
of  his  first  difficulty,  and  after  that  the  balls 
ran  right  for  him.  He  was  a  player,  too, 
with  plenty  of  variety  and  resource,  and  I 
could  see  that  I  was  going  to  take  a  licking. 
When  he  had  reached  fifty-one,  an  unlucky 
kiss  left  liim  an  impossible  position.  But  I 
miscued,and  he  got  going  again.  He  played 
very,  very  carefully  now,  taking  a  lot  more 
time  for  consideration  than  he  had  done  in 
his  previous  break.     He  seemed  to  have  got 


excited  over  it,  and  breathed  hard,  as  fat  men 
do  when  they  are  worked  up.  He  had 
kept  his  coat  on,  and  his  face  shone  with 
perspiration. 

At  sixty-six  he  was  in  trouble  again  ;  he 
walked  round  to  see  the  exact  position,  and 
chalked  his  cue.  I  watched  him  rather 
eagerly,  for  I  did  not  like  the  score.  I  hoped 
he  would  go  on. 

His  cue  slid  back  to  strike,  and  then 
dropped  with  a  clatter  from  his  hand.  The 
fat  man  was  gone — gone,  as  I  looked  at 
him,  like  a  flame  blown  out,  vanished  into 
nothing. 

I  staggered  away  from  the  table.  I  began 
to  back  slowly  towards  the  door,  meaning  to 
make  a  bolt  for  it.  There  was  a  click  from 
the  scoring-board,  and  I  saw  the  thing 
marked  up.  And  then — I  am  thankful  to 
say — the  billiard-room  door  opened,  and  I 
saw  Harry  standing  there.  He  was  very 
white  and  shaky.  Somehow,  the  fact  that 
he  was  frightened  helped  to  steady  me. 

"  Good  Heavens,  uncle  !  "  he  gasped. 
"I've  been  standing  outside.  What's  the 
matter  ?     What's  happened  ?  " 

"  Nothing's  the  matter,"  I  said  sharply. 
"  What  are  you  shivering  about  ? "  I 
swished  backed  the  curtain,  and  sent  up  the 
blind  with  a  snap.  The  rain  was  over  now, 
and  the  sun  shone  in  through  the  wet  glass 
—I  was  glad  of  it. 

"I  thought*  I  heard  voices— laughing — 
somebody  called  the  score." 
^  I  turned  out  the  gas.  "  Well,"  I  said, 
"  this  table's  enough  to  make  any  man 
laugh,  when  it  don't  make  him  swear.  I've 
been  trying  your  game  of  one  hand  against 
another,  and  I  dare  say  I  called  the  score  out 
loud.  It's  no  catch — not  even  for  a  wet 
afternoon.  I'm  not  both-handed,  like  the 
apes  and  Harry  Bryden." 

Harry  is  as  good  with  the  left  hand  as  the 
right,  and  a  bit  proud  of  it.  I  slid  my  own 
cue  back  into  its  case.  Then  whistling  a 
bit  of  a  tune,  I  picked  up  the  stranger's  cue, 
which  I  did  not  like  to  touch.  I  nearly 
dropped  it  again  when  I  saw^  the  initials 
"  J.  H."  on  the  butt.  "  Been  trying  the 
cues,"  I  said,  as  I  put  it  in  the  rack. 

He  looked  at  me  as  if  he  were  going  to 
ask  more  questions.  So  I  put  him  on  to 
somehing  else.  "We've  not  got  enough 
cover  for  those  motor-cars,"  I  said.  "  Lucky 
we  hadn't  got  many  here  in  this  rain .  There's 
plenty  of  room  for  another  shed,  and  it 
needn't  cost  much.  Go  and  see  what  you 
can  make  of  it.  I'll  come  out  directly,  but 
I've  got  to  talk  to  that  girl  in  the  bar  first." 
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He  went  oflP,  looking  rather  ashamed  of 
his  tremors. 

I  had  not  really  very  much  to  say  to 
Miss  Hesketh  in  the  bar.  I  put  three  fingers 
of  whisky  in  a  glass  and  told  her  to  put  a 
dash  of  soda  on  the  top  of  it.  That  was 
all.  It  was  a  full-sized  drink  and  did  me 
good. 

Then  I  found  Harry  in  the  yard.  He 
was  figuring  with  pencil  on  the  back  of  an 
envelope.  He  was  always  pretty  smart  where 
there  was  anything  practical  to  deal  with. 
He  had  spotted  where  the  shed  was  to  go, 
and  he  was  finding  what  it  would  cost  at  a 
rough  estimate. 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  if  I  went  on  with  that 
idea  of  mine  about  the  flower-beds,  it  needn't 
cost  much  beyond  the  labour." 

"  What  idea  ?  " 

"  YouVe  got  a  head  like  a  sieve.  Why, 
carrying  on  the  flower-beds  round  the  front 
where  the  billiard-room  now  stands.  If  we 
pulled  that  down,  it  would  give  us  all  the 
materials  we  want  for  the  new  motor-shed. 
The  roofing's  sound  enough,  for  I  was  up 
yesterday  looking  into  it." 

"  Well,  I  don't  think  you  mentioned  it  to 
me,  but  it's  a  rare  good  idea." 

"  I'll  think  about  it,"  I  said. 

That  evening,  my  cook,  Timbs,  told  me 
he'd  be  sorry  to  leave  me,  but  he  was  afraid 
he'd  find  the  place  too  slow  for  him— not 
enough  doing.  Then  old  Silas  informed  me 
that  he  hadn't  meant  to  retire  so  early,  but 
he  wasn't  sure — the  place  was  liveher  than 
he  had  expected,  and  there  would  be  more 
work  than  he  could  get  through. 

I  asked  no  questions.  I  knew  the  billiard- 
room  was  somehow  or  other  at  the  bottom 
of  it,  and  so  it  turned  out.  In  three  days' 
time  the  workmen  were  in  the  house  and 
bricking  up  the  billiard-room  door ;  and 
after  that  Timbs  and  old  Silas  found  the 
Regency  suited  them  very  well,  after  all. 
And  it  was  not  just  to  oblige  Harry,  or 
Timbs,  or  Silas,  that  I  had  the  alteration 
made.  That  unfinished  game  was  in  my 
mind  ;  I  had  played  it,  and  warited  never  to 
play  it  again.  It  was  of  no  use  for  me  to 
tell  myself  that  it  had  all  been  a  delusion, 
for  I  knew  better.  My  health  was  good, 
and  I  had  no  delusions.  I  had  played  it 
with  Josiah  Ham — with  the  lost  soul  of 
Josiali  Ham — and  that  thought  filled  me 
not  with  fear,  but  with  a  feeling  of  sickness 
and  disgust. 

It  was  two  years  later  that  I  heard  the 
story  of  Josiah  Ham,  and  it  was  not  from  old 
Mrs.  Parker.     An  old  tramp  came  into  the 


saloon  bar  begging,  and  Miss  Hesketh  was 
giving  him  the  rough  side  of  her  tongue. 

"  Nice  treatment !  "  said  the  old  chap. 
"  Thirty  years  ago  I  worked  here,  and  made 
good  money,  and  was  respected,  and  now  it's 
insults." 

And  then  I  struck  in.  "What  did  you 
do  here  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Waited  at  table  and  marked  at  billiards." 

"  Till  you  took  to  drink  ?  "  I  said. 

"Till  I  resigned  from  a  strange  circum- 
stance." 

I  sent  him  out  of  the  bar,  and  took  him 
down  the  garden,  saying  I'd  find  him  an 
hour  or  two's  work.  "  Now,  then,"  I  said, 
as  soon  as  I  had  got  him  alone,  "  what  made 
you  leave  ?  " 

He  looked  at  me  curiously.  "  I  expect 
you  know,  sir,"  he  said.  "  Sixty-six.  Un- 
finished." 

And  then  he  told  me  of  a  game  played  in 
that  old  billiard-room  on  a  wet  summer 
afternoon  thirty  years  before.  He,  the 
marker,  was  one  of  the  players.  The  other 
man  was  a  commercial  traveller,  who  used 
the  house  pretty  regularly.  "A  fat  man, 
ugly-looking,  with  a  nasty  laugh.  Josiali 
Ham,  his  name  was.  He  was  at  sixty-six 
when  he  got  himself  into  a  tight  place.  He 
moved  his  ball — did  it  when  he  thought  I 
wasn't  looking.  But  I  saw  it  in  the  glass, 
and  I  told  him  of  it.  He  got  very  angry. 
He  said  he  wished  he  might  be  struck  dead 
if  he  ever  touched  the  ball." 

The  old  tramp  stopped.     "  I  see,"  I  said. 

"  They  said  it  was  apoplexy.  It's  known 
to  be  dangerous  for  fat  men  to  get  very 
angry.  But  I'd  had  enough  of  it  before 
long.  I  cleared  out,  and  so  did  the  rest  of 
the  servants." 

"  Well,"  I  said,  "  we're  not  so  super- 
stitious nowadays.  And  what  brought  you 
down  in  the  world  ?  " 

"It  would  have  driven  any  man  to  it," 
he  said.  "  And  once  the  habit  is  formed — 
well,  it's  there." 

"  If  you  keep  off  it,  I  can  give  you  a  job 
weeding  for  three  days." 

He  did  not  want  the  work.  He  wanted  a 
shilling,  and  he  got  it  ;  and  I  saw  to  it  that 
he  did  not  spend  it  in  my  house. 

We  have  got  a  very  nice  billiard-room 
upstairs  now.  Two  new  tables  and  every- 
thing ship-shape.  You  may  find  Harry 
there  most  evenings.  It  is  ail  right.  But 
I  have  never  taken  to  billiards  again  myself. 

And  where  the  old  billiard-room  was,  there 
are  flower-beds.  The  pansies  that  grow 
there  have  got  funny  markings — like  figures. 
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N  a  tract  of  country 
possessed  of  con- 
siderable inequali- 
ties of  level,  a 
railway  is  much 
more  readily  con- 
structed and  oper- 
ated than  a  canal. 
On  the  former, 
considerable  alter- 
nations of  level  can 
be  overcome  by  carefully  disposed  grades  or 
inclines,  but  no  such  method  of  construction 
can  be  adopted  for  the  latter,  and  level 
lengths  of  water-channel  have  to  be  laid 
out  at  convenient  altitudes,  each  change  of 
level  being  overcome  by  the  installation  of 
a  lock,  or  series  of  locks,  a  hydraulic  lift  or  an 
inclined  plane  of  steeper  grade  and  shorter 
length  than  a  railway  gradient,  on  a  site 
conveniently  situated  between  the  two  levels. 
In  this  connection  it  is  somewhat  interesting 
to  compare  the  three  following  well-known 
railway  gradients  with  the  lockage  on  the 
various  canals  referred  to  in  this  article  and 
particularly  with  the  data  given  in  Table  II. 
On  the  Caledonian  Railway  there  is  a  rise 
from  Carlisle  to  the  Beattock  summit  of 
948  feet  in  a  distance  of  about  fifty  miles, 
succeeded  by  a  descent  of  972  feet  to  Glasgow 
in  a  further  distance  of  fifty-two  miles,  the 
steepest  grade  of  considerable  length  being 
a  rise  of  1  in  80  for  a  distance  of  ten  miles. 
The  London  and  North-Western  Railway 
track  crosses  Shap  on  an  incline  of  1  in  75 
for  a  distance  of  four  miles  and  the  Lickey 
incline,  on  the  Midland  Railway,  has  a  rise 
of  1  in  37  for  a  distance  of  two  miles. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  provision  of  these 
contrivances  for  changes  of  level  to  a  mini- 
mum, wide  detours  are  not  infrequently 
made,  in  order  to  follow  a  particular  line 
of  constant  level  in  a  valley,  or  to  lead  the 
canal  over  the  lowest  point  of  the  divide 
separating  two  contiguous  valleys.  On  the 
Thames  and  Severn  Canal,  the  distance  from 
Inglesham,  where  the  canal  joins  the  River 
Thames,  to  Siddington,  near  Cirencester,  is 
13  "5  miles,  an  increase  of  25  per  cent,  on 
the  crow-fly  distance  despite  that  there  are 
16  locks  on  the  section.    Similarly  the  crow- 
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fly  distance  from  Semington  bottom  lock  to 
Bath  bottom  lock  on  the  Kennet  and  Avon 
Canal  is  9*4  miles,  whilst  the  length  of  this 
canal  section,  on  which  there  are  nine  locks, 
is  14*7  miles,  an  increase  of  over  56  per 
cent,  on  the  crow- fly  distance. 

The  provision  or  elimination  of  a  lock,  or 
of  a  series  of  locks,  is  not  merely  a  question 
of  capital  cost,  but  also  one  of  maintenance, 
since  it  materially  affects  the  cost  of  operation 
and  repair  of  the  canal,  as  well  as  the  speed 
of  transit  of  the  traffic  on  the  canal. 

For  every  vessel  passing  through  a  lock, 
or  a  series  of  locks,  some  water  is  withdrawn 
from  the  upper  level  and  eventually  passed 
to  the  lower  level,  the  amount  of  water  so 
wasted  varying  with  the  width  and  lift  of 
the  lock  and  with  the  direction  of  the 
passing  vessel,  for  a  descending  boat  uses  a 
lockf  ul  of  water,  less  the  amount  of  its  dis- 
placement, whilst  an  ascending  boat  uses 
a  lockful,  increased  by  the  amount  of  its 
displacement ;  the  volume  of  the  vessel's 
displacement  being,  of  course,  greater  when 
it  is  loaded  than  when  it  is  light.  This 
draught  of  water  from  the  summit  level 
must  be  made  good  by  the  provision  of  a 
supply  from  a  storage  reservoir,  at  or  above 
the  summit  level,  or  else  an  adequate  pumping 
plant  must  be  installed,  as  at  Cowroast,  on 
the  Grand  Junction  Canal,  to  pump  to  the 
higher  levels  the  quantity  which  has  escaped 
therefrom  by  leakage  and  lockage,  and  also 
to  replenish  the  loss  by  evaporation  over  the 
length  of  the  navigation. 

The  speed  of  transit  of  a  vessel  is  more 
or  less  dependent  on  :  (1)  the  comparative 
freedom  of   the   canal  from  sharp  curves ; 

(2)  the  ratio  of  the  cross-section  of  the 
canal  to  the  immersed  section  of  the  boat, 
the  best  minimum  ratio  being  6  to  1  ;  and 

(3)  the  ratio  of  the  draught  of  the  boat  to 
the  depth  of  the  canal ;  a  fairly  common  and 
economical  speed  being  from  two  and  a  half 
miles  to  three  and  a  half  miles  an  hour, 
although  on  some  of  the  larger  canals  the 
speed  is  somewhat  higher.  But  for  each  lock 
there  will  be  loss  of  time,  not  only  in  locking, 
but  also  in  approaching  and  leaving  the 
lock,  in  addition  to  which  there  is,  not  in- 
frequently, the  time  lost  in  waiting  turns. 


Canal. 


Bolton 

Galder  and  Hebble  . 

>>         >>           )> 
Chesterfield 

*  Dearne  and  Dove     . 
Droitwich      ..... 

Ellesmere 

Glamorganshire. 
Gloucester  and  Birmingham 

Grand  Junction. 

Huddersfield  Narrow    . 

Kennet  and  Avon     . 

))  >>  n 

)»  If  >f 

Leeds  and  Liverpool 


Macclesfield  .      . 
Monmouthshire .      .      .      . 

Neath 

Nutbrook 

Rochdale 

Stafford  and  Worcester 

Stratford-on-Avon    . 

Swansea 

Warwick  and  Birmingham 


Napton  . 


From 


To 


Salford    .... 
Fall  Ing,  Wakefield 
Salterhebble 
Belk  Lane    . 
Thorpe    . 
Swinton  . 
Droitwich    . 
Hurleston    . 
Merthyr  Tydvil 
Tardebigge  . 

At 
Cowroast,  Tring 
Fenny  Stratford     . 
Huddersfield 
-Diggle     .... 
Newbury 
Wootton  Rivers 


Leeds 


Pontnewydd 
Alteryn  , 
Glyn  Neath. 
Back  Saddle 
Sowerby  Bridge 
West  Summit 
Stourport     . 
Gailey     . 
King's  Norton 
Henhoydd    . 
Knowle  . 


Radford  . 


At 

At 
At 
At 


At 
At 


Prestolee    . 
Salterhebble    . 
Halifax . 
Norwood    . 
W.  Stockwith  . 
Barnsley       .    . 
Hawford 
Grindley  Brook 
Cardiff  .      .     . 
Diglis    . 
Tardebigge . 
Brentford  . 
Bulbourne  . 
Marsden     . 
Ashton-under-Lyne 
Crof  ton . 
Hanham     . 
Devizes . 
Greenberfield 
Johnson's  Hillock 
Wigan  . 
Bosley  . 
Malpas  . 
Newbridge . 
Neath    . 
Shipley . 
Warland 
Manchester 
Compton 
Tixall    . 
Stratford-on-Avon 
Swansea 
Hatton  . 
Hatton  . 


Calcutt . 


No.  of 
Locks. 


In  a 
distance 
of  miles. 


17 
35 

14 
14 
46 
19 

8 
19 
52 
58 
30 
57 
24 
42 
32 
31 
54 
29 
44 

7 
24 
12 
31 
32 
19 
13 
36 
56 
31 
12 
55 
36 
27 
21 

6 
23 


19 

1 

1 

29 

9 

5 

12 

25 

15 

2 

35 

16 

7 

8 

16 

49 

2 

40 

0 

2 

1 

5 


Average 
distance 
between 
Locks, 
in  miles. 


•0 

0- 

•5 

0- 

•7 

0- 

•2 

0- 

•4 

0- 

•1 

0 

•7 

0- 

•1 

0- 

•5 

0- 

•5 

0- 

•9 

0- 

•5 

0- 

•5 

0- 

•2 

0- 

•5 

0- 

6 

0- 

•4 

0- 

•5 

0- 

•7 

0- 

•5 

0- 

•2 

0- 

•1 

0- 

•2 

0- 

•0 

0- 

•9 

0- 

•1 

0- 

•0 

0- 

•2 

0- 

•2 

0- 

•4 

0- 

•4 

0- 

•2 

0- 

•4 

0- 

•9 

0- 

•5 

0. 

•1 

0- 

47 
56 
12 
09 
64 
48 
71 
64 
49 
27 
10 
62 
69 
17 
27 
54 
91 
09 
92 
07 
09 
09 
17 
28 
47 
32 
36 
34 
75 
95 
46 
45 
38 
09 
08 
35 


I.    NUMBER    OF    LOCKS    RISING    OR    FALLING    IN    ONE    DIRECTION,    WITH    DISTANCES. 


In  the  case  of  a  steam-tug  towing  several 
barges  there  is  a  considerable  loss  of  time  in 
breaking  up  the  tow  on  one  side  of  the 
lock,  passing  the  several  boats  into  the 
locks,  singly  or  in  pairs,  and  assembling 
them  on  the  other  side,  whilst,  not  in- 
frequently, the  tug  is  of  little  or  no  use 
during  the  whole  operation  of  locking  and 
each  boat  has  to  be  hauled  into  and  out 
of  the  lock  bj  men  or  horses.  Also,  oc- 
casionally, the  necessary  reconstruction  or 
repair  of  a  lock,  or  an  accident  to  one,  will 
interfere  with  the  traffic  on  the  whole 
section  upon  w^hich  it  is  situated.  The  cost 
of  maintenance  of  a  locked  length  of  canal 
is  much  greater  than  that  of  an  unlocked 
length,  not  only  because  of  the  wear  and 
tear  of  movable  parts  in  frequent  operation, 
but  also  because  of  the  increased  w^ear  due  to 
the  occasional  collision  of  boats  with  the 
gates  of  the  locks. 

As    a    rough    estimate,  from    fifteen    to 


twenty  minutes  are  occupied  in  the  passage 
of  a  boat  through  each  lock,  so  that,  assuming 
an  average  speed  of  three  miles  an  hour 
upon  the  level  reaches,  the  installation  of 
a  single  lock  is  equivalent  to  an  extension  of 
the  route,  by  a  distance  varying  from  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  to  a  mile.  One  can, 
therefore,  readily  appreciate  how  seriously 
these  variations  of  surface  level  reduce 
the  speed  of  transit  when  one  studies 
Table  I.,  or  recalls  that,  over  the  whole 
English  canal  system,  there  is  on  an  average 
one  lock  for  every  1  •  6  miles  of  canal ;  or 
when,  considering  specific  routes,  one  finds 
on  the  Kennet  and  Avon  route  between 
the  Eivers  Thames  and  Severn  no  less  than 
106  locks  between  Reading  and  Hanham,  the 
rise  from  the  former  place  to  the  summit 
level — upon  which  is  the  Orofton  Tunnel, 
474  feet  above  sea-level — requiring  fifty-two 
locks,  whilst  on  the  Hanham  side  a  descent 
through    235    feet    in    twenty -nine    locks. 


Route  via 

No.  of 

separate 

Water- 

ways. 

Summit 
Level  in 
feet 
above 
O.D.  to 
nearest 
10  feet. 

Length  i 
Canal. 

n  miles  of  Route. 
River.      Total. 

26         187 
32         159 
32         149 

No.  of 
Locks. 

Average 
distance 
between 

Locks, 
in  miles. 

Average 
Lift  in 
feet  of 
each 
Lock, 

Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal     .... 

Rochdale  Canal 

Huddersfield  Canal 

4 

8 

11 

480 
590 
640 

161 
127 
117 

104 
149 
152 

1-80 
1-07 
0-98 

9-2 

7-9 

8-4 

II.    CANAL    ROUTES     FKOM     LIVERPOOL    TO    HULL. 


spread  over  a  distance  of  a  little  less  than 
two  and  a  half-miles,  occurs  at  Devizes,  other 
four  locks  occurring  at  Wootton  Kivers, 
above  Devizes  and  twenty-one  more  between 
Devizes  and  Hanham.  On  the  Trent  and 
Mersey  route  from  Liverpool  to  Birming- 
ham there  are  no  less  than  101  locks  in 
114  miles.  On  this  system  there  is  first 
a  steady  rise  through  396  feet  to  the 
level  of  the  section  through  the  Harecastle 
Tunnel,  the  whole  of  the  locks  being  disposed 
upon  the  sections  between  Eastham  and 
Dutton  and  between  Middlewich  and  Hare- 
castle ;  thereafter  there  is  a  drop  through 
168  feet  to  Grreat  Haywood,  succeeded  by  a 
rise  of  238  feet  to  the  level  of  the  Ooseley 
Tunnel  section,  followed  by  a  descent  through 
about  20  feet  to  Birmingham.  On  the  route 
from  Birmingham  to  the  River  Thames  there 
is  first  a  rise  of  42  feet  through  six  locks 
from  Birmingham  to  Bordesley,  then  a 
descent  of  202  feet  through  twenty-nine 
locks  to  Warwick,  succeeded  by  a  steady  rise 
of  185  feet  through  twenty-nine  locks  to  the 
Braunston  Tunnel  section,  after  which  there 
is  a  fall  of  122  feet  through  fifteen  locks  to 
Wolverton,  followed  by  an  ascent  of  155 
feet  through  twenty-four  locks  to  the  Tring 
summit  level,  which  is  about  330  feet  above 
sea-level.  Thence  there  is  a  steady  fall 
through  fifty-six  locks  to  the  Limehouse 
basin  of  the  Regent's  Canal.  Lastly,  between 
the  Rivers  Mersey  and  Humber,  there  are 


three  routes,  the  particulars  of  which  are 
shown  in  Table  II. 

Of  these  three,  taking  the  Rochdale  route 
as  an  example,  there  is  a  rise  of  a  little  under 
600  feet  in  a  distance  of  about  sixty  miles, 
succeeded  by  a  fall  of  the  same  amount  in  a 
distance  of  about  sixty-six  miles,  the  greatest 
variation  of  level  being  concentrated  on  the 
comparatively  short  length  of  the  Rochdale 
Canal,  there  being  no  less  than  fifty-six 
locks  in  nineteen  and  a  quarter  miles,  be- 
tween the  junction  of  the  Rochdale  Canal 
with  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  Com- 
pany's Bridgewater  Canal  at  Castlefield  and 
the  summit  level  of  the  Rochdale  Canal  at 
Waiiand,  succeeded  by  a  fall  through  350 
feet,  in  thirty-six  locks,  in  a  distance  of 
thirteen  miles,  to  the  junction  of  the  Roch- 
dale Canal  with  the  Calder  and  Hebble 
Navigation  at  Sowerby  Bridge.  From  this 
point  there  is  a  further  fall  of  about  205 
feet  in  thirty-five  locks,  in  a  distance  of 
twenty-one  and  a  half  miles,  to  the  junction 
of  the  Calder  and  Hebble  Navigation  with 
the  Aire  and  Calder  Navigation  at  Fall  Ing, 
near  Wakefield.  Thence  there  is  a  further 
fall  through  ten  locks,  in  thirty -one  and  a 
half  miles,  to  the  docks  at  Goole,  from  which 
point  there  is  unimpeded  navigation  over  the 
Rivers  Ouse  and  Humber  to  Hull. 

A  lock  consists  of  a  chamber  fitted  with 
gates  and  sluices  at  both  ends,  in  which  the 
level  of  the  water  is  adjusted  as   required 


Canal. 


Bruges  . 
Galops    . 
Nordzee  . 
(Barry  Docks)    . 
Manchester    . 
Kaiser  Wilhelm 


Lock. 


Zeebrugge  . 
Iroquois 
Ymuiden    . 
Lady  Windsor 
Eastham    . 
Brunsbiittel     . 


Dimensions  in  Feet. 


Length. 


846 
800 
738 
647 
600 
492 


Breadth. 


66 
54 
82 
65 
80 
82 


Depth. 


26.5 
14.0 
32.8 
59.5 
28.0 
33.5 


III.   LOCKS    ON    SHIP    CANALS. 
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between  the  two  reaches,  which  the  lock 
connects.  Thus,  when  the  water  in  the  lock 
is  at  the  same  level  as  that  in  the  lower 
reach,  the  gates  at  that  end  are  open,  and  an 
ascending  vessel  can  pass  into  the  lock.  The 
lower  gates  are  then  closed,  and  water  is 
admitted  from  the  npper  reach  till  the  level 
of  the  water  is  raised  to  that  of  the  upper 
reach  ;  Uie  npper  gates  are  next  opened  and 
the  vessel  proceeds,  the  lock  then  being 
ready  for  the  reception  of  a  descending 
vessel. 

The  lock  chamber,  which  is  generally  con- 
structed of  masonry  and  fitted  with  wooden 


The  dimensions  and  lift  of  locks  vary 
considerably,  as  Tables  III.  and  IV.  show, 
according  to  the  district  traversed,  the  class 
of  traffic  which  the  navigation  was  intended 
to  serve,  and  the  amount  of  water  available 
for  economically  working  the  canal. 

In  general,  the  lift  varies  from  6  to  8  feet, 
but  on  a  few  canals  it  is  nd^arly  twice  as  much 
as  this.  Thus  the  lift  is  16  feet,  15  feet 
and  14  feet  6  inches  respectively  on  the 
Irlam,  Barton  and  Latchford  locks,  of  the 
Manchester  Ship  Canal,  14  feet  6  inches 
on  a  lock  at  Aberfan,  on  the  Glamorgan 
Canal,  on  which  canal  there  are  no  less  than 


^^7f"r.U' 


THK    AQUEDUCT    OF    PONTCYSY  LI/IE. 

Bidlt  hif  Telford  between  1795  and  1S03,  to  earn/  a  branch  of  the  FM^smere  Canal  from  Frankton  to  Llantuilio, 

over  the  Dee  at  a  height  of  121  feet. 


gates,  is  usually  rectangular  in  plan,  but 
there  are  a  few  rare  instances  in  which  there 
are  departures  from  this  customary  design. 
Thus,  for  instance,  Wyre  lock,  twelve  miles 
from  Evesham,  on  the  lower  navigation  of 
the  Worcestershire  Avon,  is  lozenge-shaped  ; 
and  Telford,  who  strongly  advocated  the  use 
of  cast-iron  for  various  purposes  in  canal 
construction,  installed  a  couple  of  lock 
chambers,  made  of  cast-iron  plates  bolted 
together,  on  the  Chester  Canal  of  the  Shrop- 
shire Union  Railways  and  Canal  Company, 
near  Beeston  Castle,  where  the  strata,  being  a 
quicksand,  did  not  afford  adequate  stability 
for  an  ordinary  masonry  construction. 


twenty-four  locks  with  a  lift  of  12  or  more 
feet,  and  14  feet  on  a  lock  at  Tardebigge, 
on  the  Worcester  and  Birmingham  Canal, 
the  thirty  locks  at  this  place  affording  a  rise 
to  the  summit  level  of  217  feet  in  a  distance 
of  1*7  miles.  On  a  staircase  of  fiNQ  locks 
at  Bingley,  on  tlie  Leeds  and  Liverpool 
Canal,  there  is  a  lift  of  over  59  feet,  and  on 
the  same  canal  at  Wigan  a  series  of  twenty- 
one  locks  affords  a  lift  of  over  199  feet. 

The  quantity  of  water  used  in  operating  a 
lock  vaiies  directly  with  tlie  dimensions  and 
lift  of  the  lock.  Theoretically,  the  quantity 
of  water  which  is  abstracted  from  the 
summit  level  to  operate  the  top  lock  will 
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suffice  to  serve  all  those  which  are  below  it ; 
but  actually  this  is  not  the  case  and  a  con- 
siderably greater  quantity  of  water  is  required, 
as  there  are  losses  due  to  leakage  and 
evaporation,  and  as  a  navigable  depth  must 
be  maintained  in  the  summit  level,  the 
water  so  abstracted  must  be  replaced  hj  an 
inflow  to  the  summit  level,  drawn  from  a 
high  level  storage  reservoir  or  pumped  from 
deep  wells.  One  can  realise  what  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  water  would  be  required,  if 
all  the  canals  of  the  country  were  in  vigorous 
operation,  when  it  is  recalled  that  the  top 
water  area  of  the  seven  reservoirs  on  the 
thirty-three  miles  of  the  Eochdale  Canal  is 
just  a  trifle  less  than  two-thirds  of  a  square 
mile  ;  whilst  it  has  been  estimated  that  the 
average  capacity  of  a  lock  on  the  Grand 
Junction  Canal  is  about  56,000  gallons,  and 
that  no  less  than  125  milHon  gallons,  or 
about  3,500  lockfuls  of  water,  have  been 
used  on  the  Trent 
and  Mersey  Canal  in 
a  single  week. 

If  a  standard  mini- 
mum section,  capable 
of  accommodating  a 
250-ton  boat,  were 
adopted  on  all  the 
through  canal  routes 
in  the  country,  as 
suggested  by  some 
of  the  advocates  of 
canal     resuscitation, 

the  problem  of  main-  '^-  '^^^^"  ^^ 

taining  an  adequate 

and  not  too  costly  w^ater  supply,  for  even  a 
moderate  traffic,  would  be  extremely  difficult 
on  some  of  the  canals. 

It  becomes,  therefore,  of  primary  importance 
to  economise  the  use  of  the  water  as  much 
as  possible  and  with  this  object  in  view, 
various  devices,  such  as  duplicate  locks  and 
side  ponds,  are  installed,  or  the  traffic  is 
organised  so  that  for  every  descending  boat 
there  is  a  corresponding  ascending  vessel. 

A  duplicate  lock  consists  of  two  locks, 
side  by  side,  in  w^hich  the  water  stands  at 
different  levels.  When  a  boat  passes  down 
through  the  lock  at  high  level,  the  water, 
instead  of  being  wasted  to  the  lower  reach, 
is  passed  into  the  other  lock,  in  which  the 
water  was  at  the  lower  level.  Ultimately 
the  water  in  both  locks  is  at  the  same  mean 
level.  The  remainder  of  the  water  in  the 
lock,  in  which  the  vessel  is  descending,  is 
then  wasted  to  the  lower  reach,  whilst  the 
other  lock  is,  when  required,  filled  from  the 
upper  section,    The  side  ponds  ecopomise  the 


Canal. 

Dimensions  of  Lock  in  Feet. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Depth. 

Aire  and  Calder  (new) 

B.  Weaver    .... 
Rochdale 

460 
215 

229 
78* 
76t 

25 

22 
42-5 

15* 
14-3+ 

9 

9 

10-5 

5-5* 

4-5t 

*  Maximum  dimensions.       t  Minimum  dimensions. 

BARGE   CANALS. 


use  of  the  water  in  much  the  same  way, 
being  situate  at  an  intermediate  level  between 
the  two  reaches,  and  are  also  advantageous 
in  permitting  vessels  to  follow  each  other  at 
short  intervals  without  seriously  lowering  the 
level  of  the  water  in  the  summit  reach. 

Duplicate  locks  are  in  use  on  the  Oxford 
Canal  at  Hillmorton,  on  the  Trent  and 
Mersey  Canal  between  Harecastle  and 
Wheelock,  on  the  Grand  Junction  Canal 
at  Brentford,  on  the  Regent's  Canal  and 
other  canals.  Side  ponds  are  in  use  on  the 
Kennet  and  Avon  Canal  at  Devizes. 

The  first  inclined  plane  was  installed  by 
William  Reynolds  in  1788  on  the  Ketling 
Canal,  upon  which  he  raised  boats,  20  feet 
long,  6  feet  4  inches  wide,  and  8  feet  10  inches 
draught,  through  a  height  of  73  feet,  whilst 
resting  upon  a  horizontal  cradle,  borne  on 
wheels,  running  on  a  track,  laid  upon  the 
incline.  Similar  inclines  were  also  installed 
upon  the  Shropshire 
and  Bude  Canals. 

On  the  Chard  and 
Monkland  Canals,  the 
vessel  was  water- 
borne  in  an  iron  tank, 
mounted  upon  a 
truck,  running  upon 
the  track,  laid  on  the 
incline,  which,  in  the 
latter  case,  rose  96 
feet  at  an  inclination 
of  1  in  10. 

The  most  recently 
constructed  is  the 
Foxton  incline,  on  the  Leicester  section  of 
the  Grand  Junction  Canal,  opened  for  traffic 
in  1900,  and  affording  an  alternative  to  the 
passage  through  a  flight  of  ten  locks,  in  two 
groups  of  five  each.  At  Foxton  the  boats 
are  raised  75  feet,  whilst  water-borne,  in  a 
caisson  or  tank,  mounted  on  a  truck,  running 
upon  a  quintuple  track.  There  are  two 
caissons  connected  by  a  steel  cable,  one  of 
which  descends  whilst  the  other  ascends,  the 
additional  energy  being  provided  by  a 
stationary  winding  engine.  On  the  Morris 
Canal,  in  the  United  States,  where  there  is 
a  total  change  of  level  of  1,557  feet  in  a 
distance  of  about  101  miles,  no  less  than 
1,334  feet  difference  of  level  is  overcome 
by  twenty-three  inclined  planes,  with  a  grade 
of  1  in  10  and  an  average  lift  of  58  feet. 
But  this  is  almost  exclusively  the  only  canal 
in  the  world  upon  which  inclines  have  been 
so  generally  adopted. 

Canal  lifts  are  somewhat  rarely  adopted, 
probably  because  of  the  considerable  imtiu-l 
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cost  and  also  probably,  though  there  is  very 
little  JQstificatjon  for  this,  because  of  the 
risk  of  dislocating  the  traffic,  consequent 
upon  an  accident  to  the  lift  rendering  it 
inoperative.  Although  canal  lifts,  now  dis- 
mantled, were  constructed  between  Taunton 
and  Loudwell  on  the  Grand  Western  Canal, 
now  owned  by  the  Great  Western  Railway 
Company,  and  at  Tardebigge  on  the  Wor- 
cester and  Birmingham  Canal,  now  owned 
by  the  Sharpness  Dock  Company,  the  solitary 
existing  example  in  this  country  is  that  at 
Anderton,  which  affords  a  connection  between 
the  Weaver  Navigation  and  the  Trent  and 


a  depth  of  about  8  feet  of  water,  capable  of 
lifting  a  400-ton  barge  through  50  feet 
6  inches,  in  about  two  and  a  half  minutes. 

More  recently  a  still  larger  lift  has  been 
constructed  at  Henrichenburg,  on  the  Dort- 
mund Ems  Canal,  at  a  cost  of  £122,550,  in 
which  a  600-ton  vessel  is  lifted  through  a 
height  of  52  feet  6  inches,  in  twelve  and  a 
half  minutes,  whilst  floating  in  a  huge 
elevator  dock,  supported  on  live  large  hollow 
cylinders  floating  in  deep  wells,  the  motion 
being  imparted  to  the  dock  by  large  and 
powerful  screws. 

Subsequent   to   the   construction    of    the 
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Mersey  Canal.  A  considerable  traffic  between 
the  Potteries  and  the  River  Mersey  is  handled 
upon  this  lift,  which  was  opened  to  traffic  in 
1875,  the  cost  of  its  construction  being  about 
£48,000.  It  consists  of  two  balanced  tanks, 
or  caissons,  75  feet  long,  by  15  feet  6  inches 
broad,  actuated  by  a  hydraulic  ram  and 
moving  through  a  height  of  50  feet  4  inches, 
one  ascending  as  the  other  descends.  Each 
caisson  is  partly  filled  with  about  5  feet  of 
water,  in  which  the  vessel  floats. 

A  larger  lift,  known  as  the  La  Louviere 
Uft,  was  installed  on  the  Terneuzen  Canal  in 
1888.  This  also  consisted  of  two  balanced 
troughs,  141  feet  long,  by  19  feet  broad,  wdth 


Barton  aqueduct  by  Brindley  in  1761,  canals 
were  carried  over  comparatively  narrow 
valleys  upon  aqueducts,  some  of  which 
ranked  amongst  the  most  splendid  and  costly 
engineering  works  of  the  closing  decades 
of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  opening 
decades  of  the  nineteenth. 

The  Barton  aqueduct,  the  forerunner  of 
all  such  constructions  in  this  country,  carried 
the  Bridgewater  Canal  over  the  River  Irwell, 
at  a  height  of  39  feet  above  it,  upon  three 
masonry  arches,  a  central  one  of  57  feet 
span  and  two  side  arches,  each  of  32  feet 
span  and  36  feet  wide,  connecting  two 
approach     embankments,     having    a     total 
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length  of  about  1,100  yards.  The  canal 
passed  over  this,  through  a  puddled  channel 
18  feet  wide  and  4  feet  6  inches  deep,  which 
was  effective  for  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
years,  and  was  in  good  condition  in  18D3. 
Then  it  was  dismantled  and  replaced  by  the 
Barton  swing  aqueduct,  which  carries  the 
Bridgewater  Canal  over  the  Manchester  Ship 
Canal.  This  latter  unique  structure,  weigh- 
ing, with  the  water  it  contains,  close  upon 
1,600  tons,  is  a  w^atertight  steel  aqueduct, 
235  feet  long,  with  a  waterway  18  feet  wide 
and  G  feet  deep,  mounted  upon  a  pivot  and 
swinging  to  one 'side,  to  allow  the  passage 
along  the  Ship  Canal  of  outward  or  inward 
bound  Manchester  liners,  whilst,  when  closed. 


ton  to  Llantisilio,— a  part  of  the  Shropshire 
Union  Company's  canal  system — crosses  the 
River  Dee,  at  a  height  of  121  feet  above  the 
river,  on  nineteen  masonry  arches  of  45  feet 
span,  wdiich  support  a  cast-iron  trough 
11  feet  10  inches  wide.  A.  towpath  4  feet 
8  inches  wide,  supported  on  iron  columns 
rising  from  the  floor  of  the  trough,  extends 
along  one  side  of  this  trough,  and  reduces 
the  width  of  the  waterway  to  7  feet  2  inches. 
The  total  length  of  this  aqueduct  is  just 
upon  33 G  yards  and  the  cost  of  its  con- 
struction exceeded  £47,000. 

The  Chirk  aqueduct,  four  miles  to  the 
south  of  the  Pontcysyllte  aqueduct,  on  the 
same  canal,  crosses  the  Eiver  Ceriog,  at  a 
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it  affords  a  passage  for   Bridgewater  Canal 
barges. 

Another  important  aqueduct,  commenced 
by  Brindley,  but  completed  by  Rennie  in 
179G,  carries  the  Lancaster  Canal  for  a  dis- 
tance of  200  yards  over  the  River  liune,  near 
Lancaster,  at  a  height  of  G2  feet  above  that 
river,  upon  five  semicircular  arches  of  75 
feet  span.  Rennie  was  also  responsible  for 
the  design  and  construction  of  several  other 
aqueducts,  including  that  of  Limpley  Stoke, 
which  carries  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Naviga- 
tion over  the  River  Avon,  near  Bath.  Two 
of  the  most  important  and  picturesque 
aqueducts  are  those  of  Pontcysyllte  and 
Chirk,  constructed  by  Telford  between  1795 
and  1803.  The  former,  on  the  Pontcysyllte 
branch  of  the  Ellesmere  Canal  from  Fi-ank- 


height  of  about  70  feet  above  the  river,  on 
ten  arches  of  40  feet  span,  the  total  length 
of  the  aqueduct  being  23G  yards  and  the 
cost  approximating  to  £20,900. 

Telford  was  justly  proud  of  his  achieve- 
ments upon  this  canal,  which,  drawing  water 
from  the  once  sacred  Deva,  afi:'orded  a  com- 
mercial route,  piercing  the  woody  fastnesses 
of  gallant  Glendower,  in  the  picturesque  vale 
of  Llangollen.  Sir  Walter  Scott  accorded 
the  work  a  high  tribute  of  praise,  in 
describing  it  to  Southey. 

On  the  4,048  miles  of  canal  in  this 
country  there  are  no  less  than  sixty-three 
tunnels,  with  an  aggregate  length  of  33*4 
miles,  of  which  twelve  tunnels,  as  shown 
iu  tlie  following  table,  have  an  aggregate 
length  of  18*1  miles. 
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Name  of  Canal. 

Length. 

Minimum 

Height 

of  Roof  above 

Water,  in 

feet. 

Minimum 
Surface  Width 

Miles. 

Yards. 

of  Water, 
in  feet. 

Standedge    . 
Sapperton    . 
Lappal    ,      .      .      . 
Dudley  .... 
Norwood 
Butterley     . 
Blisworth     . 
Netherton    . 
New  Harecastle     . 
Old 

King's  Norton  .      . 
Braunston   . 

Huddersfield  Narrow 

Thames  and  Severn  .... 

Birmingham 

Chesterfield 

Cromford 

Grand  Junction 

Birmingham 

Trent  and  Mersey       .... 

Gloucester  and  Birmingham     . 
Grand  Junction 

3 
2 
2 

176 

288 

275 

1,412 

1,342 

1,303 

1,296 

1,267 

1,166 

1,137 

990 

282 

6-7 

10-0 

6-0 

5-7 

4-8 

8-2 

10-7 

15-7 

8-8 

5-8 

12-5 

12-3 

7-7 

11-4 

7-7 

8-4 

8-8 

9-0 

15-0 

17-0 

9-2 

8-5 

16-0 

15-8 

V.    TWELVE    ENGLISH    CANAL    TUNNELS    WITH    A    LENGTH     EXCEEDING     ONE    MILE. 


Including  the  above-named  twelve  tunnels, 
there  are  forty-seven  tunnels,  aggregating 
32  •  8  miles,  with  lengths  exceeding  100  yards. 

It  is  somewhat  interesting  in  this  respect  to 
compare  the  lengths  of  the  twelve  tunnels 
given  in  Table  V.  with  the  forty-three  tunnels 
of  greater  length  than  one  mile,  on  EugHsh 
and  Welsh  railways,  which  have  an  aggregate 
length  of  71*6  miles.  Only  four  of  them, 
given  in  Table  YI.,  have  a  greater  length  than 
three  miles,  and  only  ten  have  a  greater  length 
than  two  miles. 

If  one  excepts  the  tunnel  workings  at 
Worsley,  the  oldest  tunnel  is  that  at  Hare- 
castle, on  the  summit  level  of  the  Trent  and 


Name  of  Tunnel. 

Name  of  K-ailway  Co. 

Length 
in  miles. 

Severn 

Totley  .... 

Standedge.      .      . 

Woodhead 

Great  Western  . 
Midland  .... 
London  and  North 

Western 
Great  Central    .      . 

4-35 
3-54 
3-03 

3-01 

Vr.  liAlLAVxVY  TUNNELS  OVEK  THREE  MILES  IN  LENGTH. 

Mersey  Canal,  which  was  commenced  by 
Brindley  in  1766  and  completed  in  1777. 
Some  forty-seven  years  later  Telford,  in  the 
course  of  improving  the  route  to  accom- 
modate its  heavy  traffic,  cut  a  second  and 
somewhat  larger  tunnel,  known  as  the  New 
Tunnel,  alongside  the  first,  which  thenceforth 
bore  the  appellation  of  the  Old  Tunnel. 
This  canal,  belonging  to  the  North  Stafford- 
shire Railway  Company,  is  the  only  one 
possessed  of  a  double  tunnel,  which  is  of 
considerable  advantage  in  obviating  a  con- 
gestion of  traffic,  since  all  south-bound  traffic 
passes  through  the  Old  Tunnel  and  all  north- 
bound traffic  through  the  other. 


The  Netherton  tunnel  constructed  between 
1855  and  1858,  to  afford  a  connection  between 
the  main  line  of  the  Birmingham  Canal 
Navigations  and  the  Dudley  Canal,  owned  by 
the  same  company,  is  the  most  recently  con- 
structed lengthy  canal  tunnel  in  this  country. 

It  marks  a  big  advance  on  the  older  canal, 
opened  eighty-one  years  earlier,  for  the 
waterway  is  twice  as  wide,  the  minimum 
headroom  above  the  water  surface  is  45  per 
cent,  greater,  and  in  addition  it  has  a  tow- 
path  five  feet  wide  on  either  side,  and  is 
lighted  throughout  with  gas  lamps,  refine- 
ments unknown  in  the  older  tuiniel. 

There  are  only  twenty-one  canal  tunnels, 
with  a  total  length  of  just  under  five  miles, 
provided  with  towpaths,  three  of  which — 
those  at  Coseley  and  Netherton,  on  the  Bir- 
mingham Canal  Navigations,  and  the  Newbold 
Tunnel,  on  the  Oxford  Canal — have  towpaths 
on  both  sides, and  eighteen  others, aggregating 
2*9  miles,  have  towpaths  on  one  side  only. 
Therefore  all  boats  traversing  the  other  27 '8 
miles  of  tunnel  must  either  be  towed  by  a 
steam-tug,  legged,  shafted,  or  worked  through 
the  tunnels.  The  width  of  tlie  waterway 
through  about  seven  or  eight  of  the  tunnels 
is  sufficient  to  permit  of  the  passage  of  boats 
from  either  end  at  any  time,  some  others 
can  be  seen  through  from  end  to  end,  but  in 
most  cases,  the  traffic  is  only  allowed  to  pass 
in  one  direction  at  certain  specified  times. 
There  are  two  exceptions  to  this.  On  the 
Huddersfield  Narrow  Canal  a  boat  may  enter 
the  Standedge  Tunnel  at  any  time,  subject  to 
a  telephonic  assurance,  that  no  boat  has  pre- 
viously entered  the  remote  end,  and  on  the 
Shrewsbury  Canal  boats  may  enter  either 
end  at  any  time,  subject  to  the  rule  that,  if 
two  should  enter  at  opposite  ends,  that  boat 
which  first  reaches  the  centre  mark  has  the 
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righfc  of  passage  through  the  rest  of  the 
tunnel.  For  the  passage  of  some  of  the 
large  tunnels  the  companies  provide  tugs, 
which  tow  trains  of  boats  from  one  end  or  the 
other  at  specified  hours.  Excepting  the  chain 
tug  which  works  to  and  fro  on  the  Islington 
Tunnel  of  the  Regent's  Canal  Company, 
these  tugs  are  mostly  screw-propeller  steam- 
tugs,  some  of  which,  such  as  those  working 
on  the  tunnel  sections  of  the  Leeds  and 
Liverpool  Canal,  are  double-ended,  so  that 
they  may  run  to  and  fro  without  turning 
in  the  basins  at  the  end  of  the  tunnels.  A 
boat  is  legged  through  a  tunnel  by  men  who 
may  be  the  boatmen  or  professional  leggers, 
hired  for  the  trip  through  the  tunnel,  lying 
on  their  backs  upon  the  cabin  of  the  boat, 
or  upon  wings,  which  are  bracket  boards 
projecting  from  the  side  of  the  boat  and 
pushing  with  their  feet  against  the  wall  of 
the  tunnel.  Boats  are  worked  through  the 
Cardiff  Tunnel  of  the  Glamorgan  Canal,  the 
Dunhampstead  Tunnel  of  the  Worcester  and 


Birmingham  Canal,  the  Hincaster  Tunnel  of 
the  Lancaster  Canal,  the  King's  Norton 
Tunnel  of  the  Stratford -on -Avon  Canal,  the 
Savernake  Tunnel  on  the  Kennet  and  Avon 
Canal  and  the  Shrewley  Tunnel  of  the 
Warwick  and  Birmingham  Canal,  by  pulling 
on  a  chain,  rope,  handrail,  or  series  of 
handles  fitted  to  the  side  wall  of  the  tunnel. 
In  the  passage  through  the  Lappal  Tunnel 
of  the  Dudley  Canal,  the  traffic  is  assisted 
by  the  production  of  an  artificial  current, 
which  flows  in  alternate  directions  every 
three  hours,  the  end  levels  of  the  water  being 
varied  by  the  alternate  action  of  pumps  and 
sluices. 

There  are  several  other  constructive 
details  of  importance,  but  as  they  have  a 
professional  rather  than  a  general  interest 
I  do  not  propose  to  describe  them  here, 
but  to  proceed  in  my  next  article  to  a 
discussion  of  the  various  causes  which  have 
given  rise  to  the  decadence  of  canal-borne 
traffic. 
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**  He  wriggled  most  of  the  way  there  on  his  stomach." 


Our  Patrol 


By   JESSIE    POPE. 


HARRISON,  Smith,  and  Porky  Ratliffe 
had  come  over  in  my  garden  to  help 
me  kill  time,  it  being  the  slack  end 
of  the  holidays,  with  absolutely  nothing  to 
do.  Harrison  was  stopping  up  the  nozzle 
of  the  hose  with  splinters  of  wood  (the 
gardener  having  gone  up  to  the  kitchen 
to  see  what  time  it  was— or  so  he  said). 
Smith  was  practising  kilHng  rats  with  a 
broomstick,  and  a  bit  of  waste  rag  tied  up 
for  the  rat — which  of  course  he  killed  every 
time.  Porky  was  eating  an  orange — or  it 
may  have  been  chocolate  ;  it  was  one  or  the 
other,  I  know,  his  mouth  always  being  either 
brown  or  yellow  at  the  corners.  And  I  was 
shying  stones  into  the  water-can,  and  had 
half  filled  it  at  ten  yards.  I'm  Calloway. 
We  had  had  pretty  rotten  holidays  and  were 
feeling  fairly  sick  with  things  in  general. 

"  It's  all  jolly  fine,"  said  Harrison,  suddenly 
dropping  the  nozzle  and  picking  a  splinter 
out  of  liis  finger,  "for  parents  to  grumble 
about  the  length  of  the  holidays;  it's  precious 
little  they  do  to  help  us  enjoy  them.  To- 
da^,  for  instance,  my  pater  has  gone  for  a 
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week-end's  golf,  and  mater  and  the  girls 
have  gone  to  a  matinee.  I  can't  say  tliey 
forgot  me  altogether,  because  at  breakfast 
they  were  saying  as  it  was  a  nice  day,  it 
would  be  a  good  opportunity  for  me  to  help 
our  man  mend  the  shed  roof,  which  means  I 
hold  the  tools  and  hand  him  the  nails — not 
much  ! " 

"  You  don't  suppose  they  want  us  to  enjoy 
ourselves  ! "  said  Smith,  whacking  the  rag 
rat  over  the  wall.  *'  Their  one  idea  is  to 
keep  us  out  of  mischief  and  in  a  condition 
of  subdued  slavery.  I'm  supposed  to  be 
sitting  in  a  fuggy  room  at  the  present 
moment,  swatting  at  a  holiday  task.  I 
tliought  that  even  slacking  over  here  was 
better  than  that." 

"  I  shall  be  glad  enough  when  it's  time  to 
go  back,"  said  Porky,  taking  his  face  out  of 
an  orange  (it  was  an  orange).  "  I  feed  with 
the  kids  in  tlie  nursery,  all  sorts  of  sloppy 
muck,  and  if  I  do  find  anything  in  the 
pantry  I  fancy,  they  say  it's  for  '  the  room.' 
Beastly  sauce  ! " 

"  I  think  I  have  the  rottenest  time  of  the 
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lot,  anyhow,"  said  I,  ''  living,  as  I  do,  alone 
with  my  grandfather,  and  his  nerves  being  a 
bit  rocky.  I  daren't  make  a  sound  indoors, 
and  practically  live  in  this  beastly  garden. 
There's  a  placard  on  the  landing  :  '  Not  the 
slightest  noise  must  be  made  here  between 
9.30  p.m.  and  7.30  a.m.'  and  another  one  in 
the  hall  outside  the  library  door  :  '  Not  the 
slightest  noise  must  be  made  here  between 
2.30  p.m.  and  4.30  p.m.'  That's  when  he's 
having  his  nap." 

"And  wants  to  make  all  the  noise  him- 
self," said  Smith,  but  nobody  laughed  much. 
We  were  all  feeling  too  jolly  sick  about  the 
selfishness    of 
our    people, 
wlien  all  at 
once  the  gate 
clicked  and 
Ross  came  up 
the  path. 

Ross  is  not 
so  much  our 
superior  in  the 
matter  of  age. 
In  fact,  Harri- 
son is  a  month 
older,  being 
fourteen  next 
D  ecember . 
But  he  has  got 
a  sort  of  way 
0  f  m  a  king 
chaps  follow 
his  example 
and  do  what 
he  wants  them 
to  without 
arguing  much 
about  it.  His 
ancestors  are 
Scotch,  and 
his  hair  is  also 

red,  but  he  has  a  Cockney  accent  himself, 
being  always  used  to  it. 

''  Have  any  of  you  chaps  done  any  scout- 
ing ?  "  he  said  in  his  off-hand,  superior  way! 

"  I  have,"  said  Porky  at  once.  Ross 
looked  rather  sold. 

'*  Where  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Up  at  the  tennis  club  for  my  aunties," 
said  Porky.  Ross  laughed,  and  looked 
relieved. 

**  I  don't  mean  scouting  for  tennis  balls, 
young  Porky,"  he  said.  "  I  mean  tracking 
the  spoor  of  enemies,  and  finding  out  their 
secret  ambushes  ;  and  if  there  don't  happen 
to  be  enemies  in  the  country  at  the  time, 
murderers  or  thieves  will  do  as  well" 


'^  We  were  having  a  friendly  sparring  match.' 


"  And  what  if  there  don't  happen  to  be 
any  murderers  and  thieves  ?  "  said  Smith. 

''  Why,  you  have  to  practise  all  the  ways 
of  being  ready  for  domestic  emergencies 
when  they  do  come,  and  keep  your  hand  in 
for  the  enemy,  so  to  speak,  by  trying  it  on 
your  own  people  first.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  know  a  good  bit  about  it.  A  cousin  of 
mine  belongs  to  a  regular  patrol  of  boy  scouts, 
and  wanted  me  to  ;  but  I  don't  care  for  the 
idea  of  joining  another  chap's  patrol,  being 
rather  keen  to  have  one  of  my  own  and  run 
it  on  my  own  lines,  quite  unattached  to 
Baden-Powell's  lot.     It's  to  be  called  'Ross's 

Patrol,'  and  I 
^vondered  if 
any  of  you 
chaps  would 
like  to  join." 
"I  should, 
if  there's  any 
fun  to  be  got 
out  of  it,"  said 
I,  and  the 
others  agreed. 
''I  don't 
know  what 
you  mean  by 
fun,'''  said 
Ross,  "but 
there's  plenty 
of  risk  and 
danger,  and 
you'll  be 
serving  your 
country  ;  and 
it  may  be  when 
the  invaders 
come  —  as 
they  may  at 
any  moment 
— that '  Ross's 
Patrol,'  by 
some  magnificent  act  of  gallantry — which  it 
never  occurred  to  the  whole  of  the  British 
Army  to  do — will  turn  the  tide  of  battle 
and  save  England." 

Ross  always  could  jaw  well,  and  his  elo- 
quent words  made  us  feel  as  keen  as  mustard. 
"  By  Jove,  yes  !  "  said  Smith,  "  there'd  be 
all  about  us  in  tlie  papers,  with  our  photo- 
graphs." 

"  I  expect  somebody  will  stand  us  a 
dinner,"  said  Porky. 

"  Fifty  thousand,  you  mean,"  said  Harri- 
son. "Very  likely  they'd  give  us  a  title 
and  a  pension  apiece." 

"And  the  freedom  of  the  big  cities,"  I 
added. 


'  We  had  to  let  bim  down  with  a  run." 
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"  What  does  that  mean  ?  "  said  Porky. 
Not  being  sure,  I  did  not  answer,  but  looked 
at  Ross. 

"  Why,"  said  Ross  grandly,  "  I  understand 
when  you  have  the  freedom  of  a  city,  it 
means  that  you  can  get  anything  you  want 
in  that  city  free  of  charge." 

That  settled  it,  and  he  put  our  names 
down  in  his  pocket-book,  and  enrolled  us  as 
"  Ross's  Patrol,  or  The  Grey  Wolves,"  while 
Porky  remarked,  in  an  undertone,  that  if  we 
could  have  our  choice,  he  should  prefer  the 
freedom  of  Banbury. 

"Now,  the ^ great  things  for  a  scout  to 
learn,"  said  Ross,  "are  two  in  number — 
obedience  to  your  leader  (that's  me),  and 
observation  of  everything  above  and  around 
you,  and  even  under  your  feet." 

"Why  under  your  feet  ?  "  asked  Harrison. 

"  So  that  you  can  look  out  for  suspicious 
trails,  and  also  that  you  may  find  lost 
valuables " 

"  Oh  !  of  course,"  broke  in  Porky,  his  face 
brightening. 

"  And  restore  them  to  their  owners,"  con- 
tinued Ross.  Porky  looked  a  bit  dropped 
on  at  this — in  fact,  we  all  did  ;  but,  as  I 
said,  Ross  is  an  authoritative  sort  of  chap, 
and,  after  all,  we  were  pledged  to  obey  him, 
and  in  any  case  it  would  be  foolish  not  to  do 
so  until  we  found  something  valuable,  which, 
judging  from  my  luck  up  to  now,  might 
never  take  place. 

It  then  being  evening,  Ross  said  we  would 
start  scouting  the  next  day  with  some 
despatch-running  on  Hangman's  Heath,  and 
gave  us  the  secret  sign  by  which  to  know 
each  other,  which  was  to  cross  the  two  fii'st 
fingers  over  the  bridge  of  the  nose.  I  should 
have  thought  we  knew  each  other  fairly  w^ell 
without  that,  and  Porky  looked  so  cheeky 
when  he  did  the  sign  to  me,  that  I  was  going 
to  punch  his  head  for  him,  but  Ross  said 
"  No  ragging  ! "  which  reminded  us  of  the 
thorough  seriousness  of  the  thing. 

As  it  happened,  unfortunately,  the  despatch- 
running  was  a  rank  failure,  owing  principally 
to  Ross's  tremendous  keenness.  He  w^as  the 
despatch-runner— which  was  right  enough, 
as  he  knew  most  about  it — and  he  had 
arranged  to  run  from  the  old  windmill,  just 
outside  the  town,  across  the  heath  to  the 
Polliton  Arms,  an  inn  on  the  London  Road. 
The  rest  of  us  chaps  were  set  in  various 
ambushes  and  were  to  jump  out  on  him  and 
seize  his  despatches — that  is,  of  course,  if  we 
could  spot  him,  which  unfortunately  we 
didn't,  though  I,  for  one,  certainly  kept  a 
sharp  look  out  for  quite  a  long  time.     It 


seems,  though  the  distance  was  about  a  mile, 
he  wriggled  most  of  tlie  way  there  on  his 
stomacli,  which  showed,  of  course,  what  a 
born  scout  he  was,  though  it  was  rather  bad 
for  his  breeches.  Anyhow,  he  got  there 
without  showing  a  sign  of  himself,  and  after 
waiting  some  time  he  come  back  to  look  for 
us.  Unfortunately  he  came  upon  me  just 
after  I  had  left  my  ambush  and  joined 
Smith's,  and,  not  thinking  much  about  scout- 
ing at  the  moment,  w^e  were  having  a  friendly 
sparring  match,  and  I  was  certainly  scoring 
on  points.  This  got  Ross's  wool  off  a  bit 
and  he  was  very  sarcastic,  and  we  followed 
him  to  look  for  the  others  with  our  tails 
down.  Harrison  was  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away,  running  after  a  butterfly  he 
was  very  keen  to  catch  and  send  to  the 
British  Museum,  as  it  seemed  to  be  a  fine 
specimen.  Ross  jawed  him  properly,  but 
when  we  came  to  look  for  young  Porky, 
he  had  entirely  vanished,  and  I  think  Ross 
got  in  a  bit  of  a  funk  about  him,  as  he  is  of 
a  very  tender  age,  in  spite  of  his  cheek,  and 
has  an  invalid  mother,  when  all  at  once 
Smith  gave  a  shout,  and  there  was  young 
Porky  sitting  under  a  bush  eating  a  large 
salmon-and-slirimp  sandwich.  Ross  court- 
martialled  him,  and  his  defence  was  that 
there  was  no  fun  in  waiting  and  doing 
nothing,  and  he  thought  he  would  take  the 
opportunity  to  have  his  lunch.  As  a  punish- 
ment Ross  emptied  his  pockets,  and  ate  the 
contents,  where  possible,  for  Porky's  pockets 
are  rather  weird  and  take  some  eating 
through.  He  has  his  lunch  pocket  and  his 
toffee  pocket  and  his  fruit  pocket,  and  his 
miscellaneous  pocket— he  calls  that  his  messy 
pocket  for  short,  but  they  are  all  that.  Then 
Ross  told  us  that  we  had  shown  ourselves 
absolutely  rotten  as  scouts,  and  that  if 
England  was  going  to  depend  on  us  for  her 
safety,  she  was  in  a  jolly  poor  way.  That 
bucked  us  up  a  bit,  and  we  all  practised  the 
cry  of  the  grey  wolf,  under  his  instructions, 
and  really  we  got  on  A  1  at  it,  and  even 
Ross  said  he  was  satisfied  with  our  progress. 
A  wolf's  howl,  as  most  people  know,  begins 
witli  a  kind  of  bark  and  ends  something  like 
a  cross  between  a  motor-siren  and  a  fog- 
horn, and  it's  a  frightfully  difficult  thing 
to  do  really  well,  and  though  Ross,  as  I  said, 
was  satisfied  with  our  progress,  he  said  we 
must  practise  it  at  home  whenever  we  got  an 
opportunity.  Owing  to  my  grandfather's 
nerves  I  practised  in  the  shrubbery  next 
morning,  and  at  the  third  howl  I  saw  the 
cook  suddenly  appear  at  the  kitchen  door 
with  a  jug  in  her  hand,  and  heard  her  say  to 


"  I  was  squashed  pretty  fl;»t." 


the  other  slavey  she  tlionglit  she  heard  tlie 
milkman  about,  which  would  have  been 
rather  hurtful  to  my  feelings  if  I  hadn't 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  an  ignorant 
woman  w4io  doesn't  know  a  wolf  from  a 
milkman  is  not  worth  troubling  about.  But 
poor  old  Harrison  had  really  rather  a  fright- 
ful experience  over  his  liowl  practice.  He's 
rather  a  shy  chap,  and  of  course  hadn't  told 
his  people  anything  about  our  Patrol,  and 


went  up  to  the  attic  at  tlie  top  of  the  house 
to  do  his  liowling,  so  that  nobody  would 
hear.  He  got  so  keen  over  it  that  he  never 
heard  steps  on  tlie  stairs,  and  he  was  lying 
on  liis  back  on  a  pile  of  moth-eaten  rugs, 
howling  for  all  he  was  worth  and  kicking 
his  legs  in  the  air  in  enjoyment,  when  the 
door  burst  open  and  his  mother  and  the 
governess  rushed  in  and  began  slobbering 
over  him  and  mauling  him  about  and  asking 
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biiii  where  lie  felt  the  dreadful  pain.  Being, 
as  I  said,  a  shj  kid,  and  very  close,  as  we  all 
were,  about  the  Patrol,  he  couldn't  make 
any  explanation.  He  told  them,  however, 
he  was  all  right.  But  his  mater  said  she 
knew  he  said  that  to  spare  her  feelings,  and 
sent  for  the  doctor.  Now,  the  doctor  hap- 
pened to  be  quite  a  young  chap  just  starting, 
and  hard  up  for  a  job,  and  he  said  poor  old 
Harrison's  stomach  was  out  of  order,  and 
gave  him  some  muck  with  a  most  awful 
taste,  to  take  every  three  hours. 

However,  as  Ross  said  when  Harrison  told 
him  about  it,  the  domestic  circle,  though  full 
of  risks  and  dangers  for  us,  owing  to  it  being 
practically  in  the  power  of  unintelligent 
creatures  of  the  female  sex,  was  all  the  same 
a  fine  practice-ground  for  emergencies  which 
the  said  females  always  lose  their  heads  over, 
but  which  would  give  us  scouts  a  chance  of 
showing  our  grit  and  getting  into  the  local 
paper  ;  and  he  asked  us  to  meet  at  his  place 
that  afternoon,  when  his  aunt,  with  whom 
he  lives,  would  be  out  calling,  and  we  could 
have  a  fire-drill.  When  we  got  there,  Ross 
took  us  up  to  his  bedroom  on  the  second 
floor,  and  jawed  a  bit  about  a  fatal  fire 
which  had  lately  taken  place,  when  many 
lives  might  have  been  saved  if  people  had 
kept  cooler.  He  said  the  great  things  to 
know  were,  first,  how  to  tear  sheets  up  into 
ropes,  and  second,  how  to  rescue  insensible 
persons  from  the  fumes,  and  he  said  it  was 
our  duty  to  practise  both,  because  when  the 
invaders  came  and  set  fire  to  all  our  houses, 
such  knowledge  would  be  jolly  useful.  We 
started  with  the  first,  and  Ross  ordered  us  to 
take  the  sheets  off  his  bed  and  tear  them 
into  long  strips  ;  and  when  we  hesitated,  he 
said  that  if  his  aunt  was  at  all  annoyed,  he 
would  sleep  in  blankets  ;  in  fact,  he  considered 
it  part  of  a  scout's  duty  to  do  so,  and,  in  any 
case,  he  said  he  was  prepared  to  sacrifice  his 
aunt's  feelings  for  the  sake  of  the  country. 
So,  of  course,  w^e  tore  up  the  sheets  and 
twisted  them  into  ropes,  and  let  Porky  down 
to  start  with,  as  he  is  the  hghtest,  in  spite  of 
all  the  tuck  he  manages  to  put  away.  Porky 
went  down  quite  well,  and  then  Ross  insisted 
on  going  down  himself.  When  he  was  about 
half-way,  young  Porky,  who  was  waiting  at 
the  bottom,  began  to  yell  out  that  he  could 
see  Ross's  aunt  coming  back.  Ross  looked 
and  saw  her  too.  Unfortunately  the  people 
she  had  been  to  call  on  had  said  "Not  at 
home  "  to  her,  and  that  had  put  her  in  a 
bit  of  a  bate  to  start  with.  Ross  called  to 
us  to  pull  him  up  again,  and  Porky  bunked 
over  the  wall  and  ran  all  the  way  home.     It 


is  much  easier  to  let  people  down  than  to 
pull  them  up,  as  we  found,  and  Ross  caught 
hold  of  the  ivy  to  help  himself  up,  and, 
unfortunately,  in  his  struggles  kicked  his 
foot  through  the  drawing-room  window, 
which  he  was  just  dangling  over  at  the  time, 
and  we  had  to  let  him  down  with  a  run 
just  as  his  aunt  came  hurrying  up  in  an 
awful  funk  that  Ross  w^as  killed.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  wasn't  hurt  a  bit,  and  she 
got  in  a  terrific  rage  in  consequence,  and 
especially  when  she  saw  the  drawing-room 
window  and  the  sheets.  We  had  to  wait 
half  an  hour  while  she  wrote  each  of  us  a 
note  to  take  home,  and  Ross's  pocket-money 
was  stopped  indefinitely,  and  I  believe  he 
had  the  opportunity  of  sleeping  in  blankets 
for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

However,  when  the  Patrol  met  the  next 
time,  Ross  said  he  certainly  considered  our 
fire-drill  practice  a  success,  though  the  only 
thing  he  regretted  was  that  we  had  had  no 
chance  of  rescuing  an  unconscious  person 
from  the  fumes.  Of  course,  as  he  said,  it 
was  no  use  practising  with  chaps  of  our  own 
size,  because  when  the  test  came,  it  would 
be  a  grown  up  and  possibly  a  very  stout 
person  we  should  have  to  deal  with. 

"  What  about  your  gardener  ?  "  said  Smith 
to  me  ;  ''  he's  stout  enough,  and  you  know  he 
goes  sound  asleep  in  the  potting-shed  every 
afternoon,  owing  to  his  dinner  beer." 

"  Yes,"  said  Ross,  "  he'd  be  just  the  chap 
to  practise  on." 

*'  So  he  might  be,"  I  repHed  ;  "  but  the 
unfortunate  part  is  he  would  complain  to 
my  grandpater,  who  is  about  fed  up  with  my 
scouting  as  it  is,  owing  to  something  that 
has  lately  happened.  It  was  yesterday 
evening,  and  I  thought  some  of  you  chaps 
might  be  about — in  fact,  I  was  pretty  sure  I 
could  hear  footsteps  approaching,  so  I  tried 
Ross's  dodge  of  lying  down  and  putting  my 
ear  to  the  ground.  I  could  hear  the  sound 
much  clearer  like  that,  and  had  no  doubt  the 
sound  ivas  footsteps,  slow  and  stealthy  ones  ; 
and  of  course  I  thought  of  burglars,  and 
waited  a  few  moments  longer  before  giving 
the  alarm,  when  all  at  once  I  got  an  awful 
kick  in  the  ribs,  and  a  heavy  body  came 
plump  on  the  top  of  me.  It  was  grandpater  ; 
he's  very  short-sighted,  and  hadn't  seen  me 
lying  there,  and  I  was  looking  the  other  way. 
I  was  squashed  pretty  flat,  and  of  course  he 
was  a  bit  shaken  up  and  in  a  wax  as  well, 
and  I  thought  he'd  have  had  a  fit  when  I 
explained  to  him  what  I  was  doing.  There- 
fore, I  think  if  the  gardener  complains 
to-day,  he  will  probably  do  something  very 
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serious  to  me,  for  it's  pretty  clear  he  has  no 
sympathy  with  scouting." 

"  But  the  gardener  won't  complain,"  said 
Ross  ;  "  because,  if  he  does,  he'll  have  to 
confess,  first,  that  he  drinks  beer  with  his 
dinner,  and  your  grandpater's  a  teetotaler 
himself  and  expects  his  servants  to  be  the 
same,  as  you've  often  told  me  ;  and,  secondly, 
that  he  was  fast  asleep  at  a  time  when  he 


'  It  really  seemed  wonderful  that  snch  terrible  and  weird  noises  could 
come  out  of  a  human  mouth  and  nose." 


ought  to  be  doing  his  work.  Your  grand- 
pater  would  have  all  that  up  against  him." 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  "  but  he's  got  more  up 
against  me,  being  still  bruised  and  stiff  from 
his  fall." 

"  Well,"  said  Ross,  "  it  would  be  a  sin  to 
miss  such  a  fine  opportunity,  and,  of  course, 
if  you  funk  it,  you  can  stand  out,  and  we'll 
take  the  job  on  by  ourselves," 


Of  course,  I  wasn't  going  to  have  that,  so 
it  was  arranged  that  I  should  give  them  the 
signal  when  the  gardener  had  safely  dropped 
off,  the  next  afternoon,  which  I  did,  and  after 
tying  w^et  cloths  round  our  mouths  and 
nostrils,  we  crawled  into  the  potting-shed 
on  our  hands  and  knees,  because,  as  every- 
body knows,  in  the  case  of  fumes  the 
lower  air  is  clearer  than  the  higher. 
The  gardener  w^as  not  a  very 
big  man,  though  stout,  and 
it  really  seemed  wonderful 
that  such  terrible  and  weird 
noises  could  come  out  of  a 
human  mouth  and  nose.  It 
was  ari^anged  for  Ross  to 
take  his  head,  and  the  rest 
of  us  his  arms  and  legs, 
and  w^e  gathered  round  him 
silently  as  he  lay  practically 
insensible  on  a  heap  of  sack- 
ing. Ross  said  :  "  One— two 
— three,  go  !  "  and  we  seized 
our  particular  parts  of  him, 
and,  without  loss  of 
time,  half  -  dragged, 
half -carried  him 
through  the  potting- 
shed.  His  snorts  were 
frightful,  and  so  were 
his  struggles  when  he 
opened  his  eyes  and 
saw  us  Avitli  the  white 
cloths  on  our  faces  ; 
but  we  stuck  to  it, 
and  successfully  got 
him  out  and  saved  his  life, 
and  dropped  him  on  a  low 
heap  of  top-mould.  Then 
Ross  stood  over  him,  pant- 
ing and  resolute,  to  hear 
what  he  had  got  to  say ; 
but  instead  of  the  volley 
of  awful  language  we  were 
looking  forward  to,  the 
sluggish  brute  just  shut  his 
eyes,  turned  over,  dug  his 
shoulder  a  little  further  into 
the  mould,  and  went  fast 
asleep  again,  merely  thinking, 
I  suppose,  he  had  had  a  bit  of   a   night- 


That  was,  in  fact,  as  Ross  said,  the  greatest 
success  we  had  in  emergency  practice,  and 
the  only  thing  we  undertook  that  went 
absolutely  without  a  hitch,  and  we  were 
encouraged  to  run  more  ambitious  schemes, 
which  led  to  the  final  tremendous  disaster 
which  was  the  end  of  the  Patrol 
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Ross  decided  that  we  had  done  enough 
domestic  emergency  business  for  the  time 
being,  and  that  at  7  p.m.  the  following  day 
we  would  have  a  camp  in  the  old  mill 
before-mentioned,  and  make  tliat  the  base 
for  some  important  military  manoeuvres.  We 
were  to  muster,  armed  with  sticks  and  bull's- 
eye  lanterns,  at  6.30  p.m.  outside  Ross's  back 
gate  ;  but  when  the  time  arrived,  Harrison 
and  Porky  failed  to  answer  to  their  names. 
After  waiting  about,  Ross  said  we  had  better 
go  on  without  them,  as  doubtless  some 
trouble  at  home  prevented  them  from 
coming,  and  we  marched  with  stealthy 
silence  to  the  old  mill — meeting,  however, 
with  no  opposition  on  the  way.  We  had 
nearly  got  there,  and  were,  in  fact,  crossing 
the  bridge  out  of  the  town,  when  suddenly 
we  saw  a  strange  light  flickering  in  the  door 
of  the  deserted  mill,  and  next  moment 
perceived  that  the  interior  was  in  flames. 

"  Halt !  "  shonted  Ross.  "  The  mill's  on 
fire  !  That's  a  bit  of  luck.  This  will  get  the 
Patrol  in  the  paper.  We  shall  be  the  first 
to  give  the  alarm.  Smith,  go  and  smash 
the  fire-alarm  in  North  Street !  Calloway  " 
(that's  me),  "  smash  the  one  in  the  High 
Road !  Look  sharp  about  it !  And  I'll  sprint 
straight  for  the  fire-station."  Off  we  went 
in  different  directions  as  hard  as  we  could 
leg  it.  Smith  smashed  his  alarm  all  right, 
and  I  should  have  done  mine,  only  a  police- 
man nabbed  me  in  the  act.  However,  when 
I  explained  the  matter  to  him,  he  smashed  it 
himself  (which  I  was  rather  glad  to  think  of 
afterwards),  and  I  ran  back  to  the  mill,  not  to 
miss  any  of  the  fun.  The  fire  was  apparently 
still  burning,  though  it  did  not  seem  to  have 
spread  at  all ;  and  suddenly,  as  I  hurried  up 
to  ha\e  a  closer  look,  I  heard  a  wolf's  howl 
from  inside,  and  Harrison  and  Porky  calmly 
walked  out  of  the  burning  mill  to  meet  me. 

"  You're  jolly  late,"  said  Harrison. 

"  The  fire  !  "  was  all  I  could  gasp,  being 
pretty  blown. 


"  Yes,"  said  Porky,  "  we  thought  you'd 
think  it  was  rather  a  good  dodge.  We  got 
here  early  and  lit  a  big  camp  fire  inside 
while  we  were  waiting.  Where  are  the 
others  ?  " 

"Gone — to  fetch — the  fire-engine!"  I 
panted.  "  We  thought  the  mill  was  on  fire  !  " 
And  as  I  spoke  we  heard  the  metallic  clank 
and  rattle  of  horses'  hoofs  and  the  approach- 
ing shout  of  "  Hi  !  Hi !  Hi ! "  along  the 
High  Road — ^the  engine  had,  in  fact,  turned 
out  in  record  time.  "  Oh,  you  footling 
idiots  !  "  ejaculated  Harrison. 

"  What  shall  we  do  ?  "  cried  Porky,  as 
white  as  a  sheet. 

"  Put  it  out  and  bunk  !  "  I  cried  ;  and  in 
two  minutes,  with  some  river  water  in  a 
bucket,  we  swilled  and  stamped  it  out  as  the 
fire-engine  dashed  across  the  bridge,  with 
Ross  seated  triumphantly  among  the  firemen, 
and  a  clattering  crowd  coming  full  pace 
behind.  Then  we  bunked — at  least.  Porky 
and  I  did,  and  Smith  didn't  show  up  when 
he  came  back  from  smashing  his  alarm  and 
found  how  things  were  going  ;  but  Harrison 
waited  and  explained  matters  and  stood  by 
Ross  all  through,  and  I  believe  they  had  a 
pretty  thick  time  of  it. 

I  did  not  see  either  of  them  again  before 
they  went  back  to  school,  for  which  I  was 
rather  thankful  ;  I  believe  their  paters  had 
to  fork  out  compensation  for  the  firemen, 
but,  of  course,  the  whole  thing  was  an 
accident,  though  nobody  believed  it.  How- 
ever, Ross  bore  ns  no  mahce  for  bunking, 
for  soon  after  tlie  beginning  of  the  term  I 
had  a  letter  from  Ross  saying  the  Patrol 
was  disbanded  for  good,  and  he  had  joined 
one  of  Baden-Powell's  patrols  of  boy  scouts 
himself,  and  advised  us  to  do  the  same,  as 
it  was  better  fun  and  less  responsibility. 
Which  we  did,  because  once  a  scout,  always 
a  scout,  and  when  you've  really  made  up 
your  mind  to  save  your  country,  you  are  in 
honour  bound  to  see  the  thing  through. 


ON    THE    RIVER. 


QINCE  dawn  the  dipping  paddles 
^^    Have  sped  the  miles  away ; 
And  now  they  lag  and  pause,  and  flash 
Red  as  the  dying  day. 


Since  dawn  our  questing  spirits 
Have  toiled  against  the  stream  ; 

And  now  the  West  has  banked  his  fire 
With  purple  ash  of  dream. 


Now  rest  ye,  souls  and  sinews. 

Until  to=morrow*s  dawn. 
Mine  Host  has  lit  a  pearly  lamp, 

The  whisp'ring  shades  are  drawn. 

THEODORE 


ROBERTS. 


The  King  of  the  Flaming  Hoops. 


By    CHARLES    G.    1).    ROBERTS. 


HE  white,  scarred  face 
of  the  mountain 
looked  straight  east, 
over  a  vast  basin  of 
tumbled,  lesser  hills, 
dim  black  forests, 
and  steel-blue  loops 
of  a  far -winding 
water.  Here  and 
there  long,  level 
strata  of  pallid  mist 
seemed  to  support  themselves  on  the  tree- 
tops,  their  edges  fading  off  into  the  startling 
transparency  that  comes  upon  the  air  with 
the  first  of  dawn.  But  that  was  in  the 
lower  world.  Up  on  the  solitary  summit 
of  AVhite  Face  the  daybreak  had  arrived. 
The  jaggel  crest  of  the  peak  shot  sudden 
radiances  of  flame-crimson,  then  bathed  itself 
in  a  flow  of  rose-pinks  and  thin,  indescribable 
reds  and  pulsating  golds.  Swiftly,  as  the 
far  horizon  leapt  into  blaze,  the  aerial  flood 
spread  down  the  mountain-face,  revealing 
and  transforming.  It  reached  the  mouth  of 
a  cave  on  a  narrow  ledge.  As  the  splendour 
poured  into  the  dark  opening,  a  tawny  shape, 
long  and  lithe  and  sinewy,  came  padding 
forth,  noiseless  as  itself,  as  if  to  meet  and 
challenge  it. 

Half  emerging  fi'om  the  entrance  upon 
the  high  rock-platform  which  formed  its 
threshold,  the  puma  halted,  head  uplifted 
and  forepaws  planted  squarely  to  the  front. 
With  wide,  palely  bright  eyes  she  stared  out 
across  the  tremendons  and  mysterious  land- 
scape. As  the  coloured  glory  rushed  down 
the  mountain,  rolling  back  the  blue-grey 
transparency  of  shadow,  those  inscrutable 
eyes  swept  every  suddenly  revealed  glade, 
knoll,  and  waterside  W'here  deer  or  elk 
might  by  chance  be  pasturing. 

She  was  a  magnificent  beast,  this  puma, 
massive  of  head  and  shoulder  almost  as  a 
lioness,  and  in  her  calm  scrutiny  of  the 
spaces  unrolling  before  her  gaze  was  a  certain 
air  of  overlordship,  as  if  her  supremacy  had 
gone  long  unquestioned.  Suddenly,  however, 
her  attitude  ch^mged.  Her  eyes  narrowed, 
her  mighty  muscles  drew  themselves  togetlier 
like  springs  being  upcoiled,  slie  half  crouched, 
and    her   head  turned  sharply  to   the   left, 
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listening.  Far  down  the  narrow  ledge 
which  afforded  the  trail  to  her  den,  she  had 
caught  the  sound  of  something  approaching. 

As  she  listened,  she  crouched  lower  and 
lower,  and  her  eyes  began  to  burn  with  a 
thin,  green  flame.  Her  ears  would  flatten 
back  savagely,  then  lift  themselves  agaiii  to 
interrogate  the  approaching  sounds.  Her 
anger  at  the  intrusion  upon  her  private 
domain  was  niixed  with  some  apprehension, 
for  behind  her,  in  a  warm  corner  of  the  den, 
curled  up  in  a  soft  and  furry  ball  like  kittens, 
were  her  two  sleeping  cubs. 

Her  trail  being  well  marked  and  with  her 
scent  strong  upon  it,  she  knew  it  could  be  no 
ignorant  blunderer  that  drew  near.  It  was 
plainly  an  enemy,  and  an  arrogant  enemy, 
since  it  made  no  attempt  at  stealth.  The 
steps  were  not  those  of  any  hunter,  white  man 
or  Indian, of  that  she  presently  assured  herself. 
With  this  assurance  her  anxiety  diminished 
and  her  anger  increased.  Her  tail,  long  and 
thick,  doubled  in  thickness  and  began  to 
jerk  sharply  from  side  to  side.  Crouching 
to  the  belly,  she  crept  all  the  way  out  upon 
the  ledge  and  peered  cautiously  around  a 
jutting  shoulder  of  rock. 

The  intruder  was  not  yet  m  sight,  because 
the  front  of  White  Face,  though  apparently 
a  sheer  and  awful  precipice  when  viewed  from 
the  valley,  was  in  fact  wrinkled  with  gullies 
and  buttresses  and  bucklings  of  the  tortured 
strata.  But  the  sound  of  his  coming  was 
now  quite  inteUigible  to  her.  That  softly 
ponderous  tread,  that  careless  displacing  of 
stones,  those  undisguised  sniffings  and 
mumblings  could  come  only  from  a  bear, 
and  a  bear  frankly  looking  for  trouble. 
Well,  he  was  going  to  find  what  he  was 
looking  for.  With  an  antagonism  handed 
down  to  her  by  a  thousand  ancestors,  the 
great  puma  hated  bears. 

Many  miles  north  of  White  Face,  on  the 
other  side  of  that  ragged  mountain-ridge  to 
which  he  fonned  an  isolated  and  tow^ering 
outpost,  there  was  a  fertile  valley  which  had 
just  been  invaded  by  settlers.  On  every  hand 
awoke  the  sharp  barking  of  the  axe.  Rifle 
shots  startled  the  echoes.  Masterful  voices 
and  conlident  human  laughter  fllled  all  the 
wild    iidiabitants  with  wonder  and    dismay. 


in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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The  undisputed  lord  of  the  range  was  an  old 
silver-tip  grizzly,  of  great  size  and  evil  temper. 
Furious  at  the  unexpected  trespass  on  his 
sovereignty,  yet  well  aware  of  his  powerless- 
ness  against  the  human  creature  that  could 
strike  from  very  far  off  with  lightning  and 
thunder,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  at  once 
to  withdraw  to  some  remote  range.  Never- 
theless, he  had  lingered  for  some  days, 
sullenly  expecting  he  knew  not  what. 
These  formless  expectations  w^ere  most 
unpleasantly  fulfilled  wdien  he  came  upon  a 
man  in  a  canoe  paddling  close  in  by  the 
steep  shore  of  the  lake.  He  had  hurled 
himself  blindly  down  the  bank,  raging  for 
vengeance,  but  when  lie  reached  the  water's 
edge,  the  man  w-as  far  out  of  reach.  Then, 
while  he  stood  there  wavering,  half  minded 
to  swim  in  pursuit,  the  man  had  spoken  with 
the  lightning  and  the  thunder,  after  the 
terrifying  fashion  of  his  kind.  The  bear 
had  felt  himself  stung  near  the  tip  of  the 
shoulder,  as  if  by  a  million  wasps  at  once, 
and  the  fiery  anguish  had  brought  him  to 
his  senses. 

It  was  no  use  trying  to  fight  man,  so  he 
had  dashed  away  into  the  thickets,  and  not 
halted  till  he  had  put  miles  between  himself 
and  the  inexplicable  enemy. 

For  two  days,  with  occasional  stops  to 
forage  or  to  sleep,  the  angry  grizzly  had 
travelled  southward,  heading  towards  the 
-lonely  peak  of  White  Face.  As  the  distance 
from  his  old  haunts  increased,  his  fears 
diminished  ;  but  his  anger  grew  under  the 
ceaseless  fretting  of  that  wound  on  his  neck 
just  where  he  could  not  reach  to  lick  and 
soothe  it.  The  flies,  however,  could  reach  it 
very  well,  and  did.  As  a  consequence,  by 
the  time  he  reached  the  upper  slopes  of 
White  Face,  he  was  in  a  mood  to  fight  any- 
thing. He  would  have  charged  a  regiment, 
had  he  suddenly  found  one  in  his  path. 
When  he  turned  up  a  stone  for  the  grubs, 
beetles,  and  scorpions  which  lurked  beneath 
it,  he  would  send  it  flying  with  a  savage 
sweep  of  his  paw.  AVhen  he  caught  a  rabbit, 
he  smashed  it  flat  in  sheer  fury,  as  if  he  cared 
more  to  mangle  than  to  eat. 

At  last  he  stumbled  upon  the  trail  of  a 
puma.  As  he  sniffed  at  it,  he  became,  if 
possible,  more  angry  than  ever.  Pumas  he 
had  always  hated.  He  had  never  had  a 
chance  to  satisfy  his  grudge,  for  never  had 
one  dared  to  face  his  charge  ;  but  they  had 
often  snarled  down  defiance  at  him  from 
some  liml)  of  oak  or  pine  beyond  his  reach. 
He  flung  himself  forward  upon  the  trail  with 
vengeful   ardour.     When  he  realised,  from 


the  fact  that  it  was  a  much  used  trail  and  led 
up  among  the  barren  rocks,  that  it  was  none 
other  than  the  trail  to  the  puma's  lair,  his 
satisfaction  increased.  He  would  be  sure  to 
find  either  the  puma  at  home,  or  the  puma's 
young  unguarded. 

When  the  puma,  at  last,  saw  him  emerge 
around  a  curve  of  the  trail,  and  noted  his 
enormous  stature,  she  gave  one  longing, 
wistful  look  back  over  her  shoulder  to  the 
shadowed  nook  wherein  her  cubs  lay  sleeping. 
Had  there  been  any  chance  to  get  them  both 
safely  away,  she  would  have  shirked  the 
fight,  for  their  sakes.  But  she  could  not 
carry  them  both  in  her  mouth  at  once  up 
the  face  of  the  mountain.  She  would  not 
desert  either  one.  She  hesitated  a  moment, 
as  if  doubtful  whether  or  not  to  await  attack 
in  the  mouth  of  the  cave.  Then  she  crept 
further  out,  where  the  ledge  was  not  tliree 
feet  wide,  and  crouched  flat,  silent,  watchful, 
rigid,  in  the  middle  of  the  trail. 

When  the  grizzly  saw  her,  his  wicked  little 
dark  eyes  glowed  suddenly  red,  and  he  came 
up  with  a  lumbering  rush.  With  his  gigantic, 
furry  bulk,  it  looked  as  if  he  must  instantly 
annihilate  the  slim,  light  creature  that  op- 
posed him.  It  was  a  dreadful  place  to  give 
battle,  on  that  straight  shelf  of  rock  over- 
hanging a  sheer  drop  of  perhaps  a  thousand 
feet.  But  scorn  and  rage  together  blinded 
the  sagacity  of  the  bear.  With  a  grunt  he 
charged. 

Not  until  he  was  within  ten  feet  of  her 
did  the  crouching  puma  stir.  Then  she  shot 
into  the  air,  as  if  hurled  up  by  the  release  of 
a  mighty  spring.  Quick  as  a  flash  the 
grizzly  shrank  backward  upon  his  haunches 
and  swept  up  a  huge  black  paw  to  parry  the 
assault.  But  lie  was  not  quite  quick  enough. 
The  puma's  spring  over-reached  his  guard. 
She  landed  fairly  upon  his  back,  facing  his 
tail ;  but  in  the  fi-action  of  a  second  she  had 
whirled  about  and  was  tearing  at  his  throat 
with  teeth  and  claws,  while  the  terrible 
talons  of  her  hinder  paws  ripped  at  his 
flanks. 

With  a  roar  of  agony  and  amazement  the 
grizzly  struggled  to  shake  her  off,  clutching 
and  striking  at  her  with  paws  that  at  one 
blow  could  smash  in  the  skull  of  the  most 
powerful  bull.  But  he  could  not  reach  her. 
Then  he  reared  up,  and  threw  himself  back- 
wards against  the  face  of  the  rock,  striving  to 
crush  her  under  his  enormous  weight.  And  in 
this  he  almost  succeeded.  Just  in  time,  she 
writhed  around  and  outward,  but  not  quite 
far  enough,  for  one  paw^  was  caught  and 
ground  to  a  pulp.     But  at  the  next  instant, 
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thrust  back  from  the  rock  by  his  own  effort, 
the  bear  toppled  outward  over  the  brink  of 
the  shelf.  Grappling  mtidly  to  save  himself, 
he  caught  only  the  bowed  loins  of  the 
puma,  who  now  sank  her  teeth  once  more 
into  his  throat,  while  her  rending  claws 
seemed  to  tear  him  everywhere  at  once.  He 
crushed  her  in  his  grip  ;  and  in  a  dreadful 
ball  of  screeching,  roaring,  biting,  mangling 
rage  the  two  plunged  downward  into  the  dim 
abyss.  Once,  still  locked  in  the  death-grip, 
they  struck  upon  a  jutting  rock  and  bounded 
far  out  into  space.  Then,  as  the  ball  rolled 
over  in  falling,  it  came  apart ;  and  separated 
now,  though  still  very  close  together,  the 
two  bodies  fell  sprawlingly,  and  vanished 
into  the  blue-shadowed  deeps  which  the  dawn 
had  not  yet  reached. 

Upon  this  sudden  and  terrible  ending  of 
the  tight  appeared  a  bearded  frontiersman, 
who  had  been  trailing  the  grizzly  for  half  an 
hour  and  waiting  for  light  enough  to  secure 
a  sure  shot.  With  something  like  awe  in 
his  face  he  came,  and  knelt  down  with  hands 
gripping  cautiously,  and  peered  over  the 
dreadful  brink.  "  Gee  !  But  that  there  cat 
was  game  !  "  he  muttered,  drawing  back  and 
sweeping  a  comprehensive  gaze  across  the 
stupendous  landscape,  as  if  challenging  denial 
of  his  statement.  Obviously  the  silences 
were  of  the  same  opinion,  for  there  came  no 
suggestion  of  dissent.  Carefully  he  rose  to 
his  feet  and  pressed  on  towards  the  cave. 

Without  hesitation  he  entered,  for  he 
knew  that  the  puma's  mate  some  weeks 
before  had  been  shot,  far  down  in  the  valley. 
He  found  the  kittens  asleep  and  began  to 
fondle  them.  At  his  touch,  and  the  smell  of 
him,  they  awoke,. spitting  and  clawing  with 
all  their  mother's  courage.  Young  as  they 
were,  their  claws  drew  blood  abundantly. 
"  Gritty  little  devils  !  "  growled  the  man 
good-naturedly,  snatching  back  his  hand  and 
wiping  the  blood  on  his  trouser-leg.  Then 
he  took  off  his  coat,  threw  it  over  the  trouble- 
some youngsters,  rolled  them  in  it  securely, 
so  that  not  one  protesting  claw  could  get 
out,  and  started  back  to  the  camp  with 
the  grumbling  and  uneasy  bundle  in  his 
arms. 

Three  months  later,  the  two  puma  cubs, 
sleek,  fat,  full  of  gaiety  as  two  kittens  of  like 
age,  and  convinced  by  this  time  that  man 
'was  the  source  and  origin  of  all  good  things, 
were  sold  to  a  travelling  collector.  One,  the 
female,  was  sent  down  to  a  zoological  garden 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  other,  the  male, 
much  the  larger  and  at  the  same  time  the 
more  even-tempered  and  amenable  to  teach- 


ing, found  its  way  to  the  cages  of  an  animal- 
trainer  in  the  east. 

II. 

*'Kma\s  kind  of  ugly  to-night,  seems  to 
me  ;  better  keep  yer  eyes  peeled  ! "  said 
Andy  Hansen,  the  assistant  trainei',  the  big, 
yellow-haired  Swede  who  knew  not  fear. 
Neither  did  he  know  impatience  or  irrita- 
bility ;  and  so  all  the  animals,  as  a  rule, 
were  on  their  good  behaviour  under  his  calm, 
masterful,  blue  eye.  Yet  he  was  tactful  with 
the  beasts,  and  given  to  humouring  their 
moods  as  far  as  convenient  without  ever 
letting  them  guess  it. 

"  Oh,  you  go  chase  yourself,  Andy ! " 
replied  Signor  Tomaso,  the  trainer,  with  a 
strong  New  England  accent.  *'  If  I  got  to 
look  out  for  King,  I'd  better  quit  the  business. 
Don't  you  go  trying  to  make  trouble  between 
friends,  Andy." 

"  Of  course,  Bill,  I  know  he'd  never  try 
to  maul  you^''  explained  Hansen  seriously, 
determined  that  he  should  not  be  misunder- 
stood in  the  smallest  particular.  "  But  he's 
acting  curious.  Look  out  he  don't  get  into 
a  scrap  with  some  of  the  other  animals." 

"  I  reckon  I  kin  keep  'em  all  straight," 
answered  the  trainer  dryly,  as  he  turned 
away  to  get  ready  for  the  great  performance 
which  the  audience,  dimly  heard  beyond  the 
canvas  walls,  was  breathlessly  awaiting. 

The  trainer's  name  was  William  Sparks, 
and  his  birthplace  Big  Chebeague,  Maine ; 
but  his  lean,  swarthy  face  and  piercing,  green - 
brown  eyes,  combined  with  the  craving  of 
his  audiences  for  a  touch  of  the  romantic, 
had  led  him  to  adopt  the  more  sonorous 
pseudonym  of  "Signor  Tomaso."  He 
maintained  that  if  he  went  under  his  own 
name,  nobody  would  ever  believe  that  what 
he  did  could  be  anything  wonderful.  Except 
for  this  trifling  matter  of  the  name,  there 
was  no  fake  about  Signor  Tomaso.  He  was 
a  brilHant  animal- trainer,  as  unacquainted 
with  fear  as  the  Swede,  and  as  dominant  of 
eye,  and  of  immeasurably  greater  experience. 
But  as  he  was,  at  the  same  time,  more  emo- 
tional, more  temperamental  than  his  phleg- 
matic assistant,  his  control  was  sometimes 
less  steady,  and  now  and  again  he  would  have 
to  assert  his  authority  with  violence.  He  was 
keenly  alive  to  the  varying  personalities  of 
his  beasts,  naturally,  and  hence  had  favourites 
among  them.  His  especial  favourite,  who 
heartily  reciprocated  the  attachment,  w-as 
the  great  puma,  King,  the  most  intelligent 
and  amiable  of  all  the  wild  animals  that  had 
ever  come  under  his  training- whip. 
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As  Hansen's  success  with  the  animals, 
during  the  few  months  of  his  experience  as 
assistant,  had  been  altogether  phenomenal, 
his  chief  felt  a  qualm  of  pique  upon  being 
warned  against  the  big  puma.  He  had  too 
just  an  appreciation  of  Hansen's  judgment, 
however,  quite  to  disregard  the  warning,  and 
he  turned  it  over  curiously  in  his  mind  as 
he  went  to  his  dressing-room.  Emerging  a 
few  minutes  later  in  the  black-and-white  of 
faultless  evening  dress,  without  a  speck  on 
his  varnished  shoes,  he  moved  down  along 
the  front  of  the  cages,  addressing  to  the 
occupant  of  each,  as  he  passed,  a  sharp, 
authoritative  word  which  brought  it  to 
attention. 

With  the  strange,  savage  smell  of  the 
cages  in  his  nostrils,  that  bitter,  acrid  pun- 
gency to  which  his  senses  never  grew  blunted, 
a  new  spirit  of  understanding  was  wont  to 
enter  Tomaso's  brain.  He  would  feel  a 
sadden  kinship  with  the  wild  creatures,  such 
a  direct  and  instant  comprehension  as  almost 
justified  his  fancy  that  in  some  previous 
existence  he  had  himself  been  a  wild  man  of 
the  jungle  and  spoken  in  their  tongue.  As 
he  looked  keenly  into  each  cage  he  knew 
that  the  animal  whose  eyes  for  that  moment 
met  his  was  in  untroubled  mood.  This,  till 
he  came  to  the  cage  containing  the  latest 
addition  to  his  troupe,  a  large  cinnamon 
bear,  which  was  rocking  restlessly  to  and  fro 
and  grumbling  to  itself.  The  bear  was  one 
which  had  been  long  in  captivity  and  well 
trained,  and  Tomaso  had  found  him  docile, 
and  clever  enough  to  be  admitted  at  once  to 
the  performing  troupe.  But  to-night  the 
beast's  eyes  were  red  with  some  ill-humour. 
Twice  the  trainer  spoke  to  him  before  he 
heeded  ;  but  then  he  assumed  instantly  an 
air  of  mildest  subservience. 

"  Ah,  ha  !  old  sport !  So  it's  you  that's 
got  a  grouch  on  to-night ;  I'll  keep  an  eye 
on  you  ! "  he  muttered  to  himself.  He 
snapped  his  heavy  whip  once,  and  the  bear 
obediently  sat  upon  its  haunches,  its  great 
paws  hanging  meekly.  Tomaso  looked  it 
sharply  in  the  eye.  "  Don't  forget,  now,  and 
get  funny  ! "  he  admonished.  Then  he 
returned  to  the  first  cage,  which  contained 
the  puma,  and  went  up  close  to  the  bars. 
The  great  cat  came  and  rubbed  against  him, 
purring  harshly. 

"There  ain't  nothing  the  matter  with 
you,  boy,  I  reckon,"  said  Tomaso,  scratching 
him  affectionately  behind  the  ears.  "  Andy 
must  have  wheels  in  his  head  if  he  thinks 
I've  got  to  keep  my  eyes  peeled  on  your 
account." 


Out  beyond  the  iron-grilled  passage, 
beyond  the  lighted  canvas  walls,  the  sharp, 
metallic  noises  of  the  workmen  setting  up 
the  great  performing-cage  came  to  a  stop. 
There  was  a  burst  of  music  from  the 
orchestra.  That,  too,  ceased.  The  restless 
hum  of  the  unseen  masses  around  the  arena 
died  away  into  an  expectant  hush.  It  was 
time  to  go  on.  At  the  further  end  of  the 
passage,  by  the  closed  door  leading  to  the 
performing-cage,  Hansen  appeared.  Tomaso 
opened  the  puma's  cage.  King  dropped  out 
with  a  soft  thud  of  his  great  paws,  and 
padded  swiftly  down  the  passage,  his  master 
following.  Hansen  slid  wide  the  door, 
admitting  a  glare  of  light,  a  vast,  intense 
rustle  of  excitement;  and  King  marched 
majestically  out  into  it,  eyeing  calmly  the 
tier  on  chmbing  tier  of  eager  faces.  It  was 
his  customary  privilege,  this,  to  make  the 
entrance  alone,  a  good  half  minute  ahead 
of  the  rest  of  the  troupe  ;  and  he  seemed 
to  value  it.  Half  way  around  the  big  cage 
he  walked,  then  mounted  his  pedestal,  sat 
up  very  straight,  and  stared  blandly  at  the 
audience.  A  salvo  of  clapping  ran  smartly 
around  the  tiers— King's  usual  tribute, 
which  he  had  so  learned  to  expect  that  any 
failure  of  it  would  have  dispirited  him  for 
the  whole  performance. 

Signor  Tomaso  had  taken  his  stand,  whip 
in  hand,  just  inside  the  cage,  with  Hansen 
opposite  him,  to  see  that  the  animals,  on 
entry,  went  each  straight  to  his  own  bench 
or  pedestal.  Any  mistake  in  this  connection 
was  sure  to  lead  to  trouble,  each  beast  being 
almost  childishly  jealous  of  its  rights.  Inside 
the  long  passage  an  attendant  was  opening 
one  cage  after  another ;  and  in  a  second 
more  the  animals  began  to  appear  in  pro- 
cession, filing  out  between  the  immaculate 
Signor  and  the  roughly  clad  Swede.  First 
came  a  majestic  white  Angora  goat,  carrying 
high  his  horned  and  bearded  head,  and  step- 
ping most  daintily  upon  slim,  black  hoofs. 
Close  behind,  and  looking  just  ready  to 
pounce  upon  him  but  for  dread  of  the 
Signor 's  eye,  came  slinking  stealthily  a 
spotted  black-and-yellow  leopard,  ears  back 
and  tail  twitching.  He  seemed  ripe  for 
mischief,  as  he  climbed  reluctantly  on  to 
his  pedestal  beside  the  goat ;  but  he  knew 
better  tlian  even  to  bare  a  claw.  And  as 
for  the  white  goat,  with  his  big,  golden  eyes 
superciliously  half-closed,  he  ignored  his 
dangerous  neighbour  completely,  while  his 
jaws  chewed  nonchalantly  on  a  bit  of  brown 
shoelace  which  he  had  picked  up  in  the 
passage. 
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Close  behind  the  leopard  came  a  bored- 
looking  lion,  who  marched  with  listless  dignity 
straight  to  his  place.  Then  another  lion,  who 
paused  in  the  doorwaj  and  looked  out  doubt- 
fully, blinking  with  distaste  at  the  strong 
light.  Tomaso  spoke  sharply,  like  the  snap 
of  his  whip,  whereupon  the  lion  ran  forward 
in  haste. 

The  lion  was  followed  by  a  running  wolf, 
who  had  shown  his  teeth  savagely  when  the 
lion,  for  a  moment,  trespassed  upon  his 
pedestal.  This  , beast  was  intensely  inter- 
ested in  the  audience,  and,  as  soon  as  he 
was  in  his  place,  turned  his  head  and  glared 
with  green,  narrowed  eyes  at  the  nearest 
spectators,  as  if  trying  to  stare  them  out  of 
countenance.  After  the  wolf  came  a  beauti- 
ful Bengal  tiger,  its  black-and-golden  stripes 
shining  as  if  they  had  been  oiled.  He  glided 
straight  to  his  stand,  sniffed  at  it  super- 
ciliously, and  then  lay  down  before  it.  The 
whip  snapped  sharply  three  times,  but  the 
tiger  only  shut  his  eyes  tight.  The  audience 
grew  hushed.  Tomaso  ran  forward,  seized 
the  beast  by  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  shook 
him  roughly.  Whereupon  the  tiger  half 
rose,  opened  his  great  red  mouth  like  a 
cavern,  and  roared  in  his  master's  face. 
The  audience  thrilled  from  corner  to  corner, 
and  a  few  cries  came  from  frightened 
women. 

The  trainer  paused  for  an  instant,  to  give 
full  effect  to  the  situation.  Then,  stooping 
suddenly,  he  lifted  the  tiger's  hindquarters 
and  deposited  them  firmly  on  the  pedestal, 
and  left  him  in  that  awkward  position. 

"  There,"  he  said  in  a  loud  voice,  "  that's 
all  the  help  you'll  get  from  me  !  " 

The  audience  roared  with  instant  and 
delighted  appreciation.  The  tiger  gathered 
up  the  rest  of  himself  upon  his  pedestal, 
wiped  his  face  with  his  paw,  like  a  cat, 
and  settled  down  complacently  with  a  pleased 
assurance  that  he  had  done  the  trick  well. 

At  this  moment  the  attention  of  the 
audience  was  drawn  to  the  entrance,  where 
there  seemed  to  be  some  hitch.  Tomaso 
snapped  his  whip  sharply,  and  shouted 
savage  orders,  but  nothing  came  forth. 
Then  the  big  Swede,  with  an  agitated  air, 
snatched  up  the  trainer's  pitchfork,  which 
stood  close  at  hand  in  case  of  emergency, 
made  swift  passes  at  the  empty  doorway, 
and  jumped  back.  The  audience  was  lifted 
fairly  to  its  feet  with  excitement.  What 
monster  could  it  be  that  was  giving  so  much 
trouble  ?  The  next  moment,  while  Tomaso's 
whip  hissed  in  vicious  circles  over  his  head, 
a  plump  little  drab-coloured  pug  dog  marched 


slowly  out  upon  the  stage,  its  head  held 
arrogantly  aloft.  Volleys  of  laughter  crackled 
around  the  arena,  and  the  delighted  spectators 
settled,  tittering,  back  into  their  seats. 

The  pug  glanced  searchingly  around  the 
cage,  then  selecting  the  biggest  of  the  lions 
as  a  worthy  antagonist,  flew  at  his  pedestal, 
barking  furious  challenge.  The  lion  glanced 
down  at  him,  looked  bored  at  the  noise,  and 
yawned.  Apparently  disappointed,  the  pug 
turned  away  and  sought  another  adversary. 
He  saw  King's  big  tail  hanging  down  beside 
his  pedestal.  Flinging  himself  upon  it,  he 
began  to  w^orry  it  as  if  it  were  a  rat.  The 
next  moment  the  tail  threshed  vigorously, 
and  the  pug  went  rolling  end  over  end 
across  the  stage. 

Picking  himself  up  and  shaking  the  saw- 
dust from  his  coat,  the  pug  growled  savagely 
and  curled  his  little  tail  into  a  tighter  screw. 
Bristling  with  wrath,  he  tiptoed  menacingly 
back  toward  the  puma's  pedestal,  determined 
to  wipe  out  the  indignity.  This  time  his 
challenge  was  accepted.  Tomaso's  whip 
snapped,  but  the  audience  was  too  intent  to 
hear  it.  The  great  puma  slipped  down  from 
his  pedestal,  ran  forward  a  few  steps,  and 
crouched. 

With  a  shrill  snarl  the  pug  rushed  in. 
At  the  same  instant  the  puma  sprang,  making 
a  splendid,  tawny  curve  through  the  air,  and 
alighted  ten.  feet  behind  his  antagonist's 
tail.  There  he  wheeled  like  hghtning  and 
crouched.  But  the  pug,  enraged  at  being 
baulked  of  his  vengeance,  had  also  wheeled, 
and  charged  again  in  the  same  half  second. 
In  the  next,  he  bad  the  puma  by  the  throat. 
With  a  dreadful  screech  the  great  beast 
rolled  over  on  his  side  and  stiffened  out  his 
legs.  The  pug  drew  off,  eyed  him  critically 
to  make  sure  that  he  was  quite  dead,  then 
ran,  barking  shrill  triumph,  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  victim's  place.  Then  the  whip 
cracked  once  more.  Whereupon  the  puma 
got  up,  trotted  back  to  his  pedestal,  mounted 
it,  and  tucked  the  pug  protectingly  away 
between  his  great  forepaws. 

The  applause  had  not  quite  died  away 
when  a  towering,  sandy-brown  bulk  appeared 
in  the  entrance  to  the  cage.  Erect  upon  its 
hind-legs,  and  with  a  musket  on  its  shoulder, 
it  marched  ponderously  and  slowly  around 
the  circle,  eyeing  each  of  the  sitting  beasts — 
except  the  wolf — suspiciously  as  it  passed. 
The  watchful  eyes  of  both  Signer  Tomaso 
and  Hansen  noted  that  it  gave  wider  berth 
to  the  puma  than  to  any  of  the  others,  and 
also  that  the  puma's  ears,  at  the  moment, 
were    ominously    flattened.      Instantly   the 
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long  whip  snapped  its  terse  admonition  to 
good  manners.  Nothing  happened,  except 
that  the  pug,  from  between  the  puma's  legs, 
barked  insolently.  The  sandj-brown  bulk 
reached  its  allotted  pedestal — which  was 
quite  absurdly  too  small  for  it  to  mount — 
dropped  the  musket  with  a  clatter,  fell  upon 
all  fours  with  a  loud  whoof  of  relief,  and 
relapsed  into  a  bear. 

The  stage  now  set  to  his  satisfaction. 
Signer  Tomaso  advanced  to  the  centre  of  it. 
He  snapped  his  whip,  and  uttered  a  sharp 
cry  which  the  audience  doubtless  took  for 
purest  Italian.  Immediately  the  animals  all 
descended  from  their  pedestals,  and  circled 
solemnly  around  him  in  a  series  of  more  or 
less  intricate  evolutions,  all  except  the  bear, 
who,  not  having  yet  been  initiated  into  this 
beast  quadrille,  kept  his  place  and  looked 
scornful.  At  another  signal  the  evolutions 
ceased,  and  all  the  beasts,  except  one  of  the 
lions,  hurried  back  to  their  places.  The 
lion,  with  the  bashful  air  of  a  boy  who  gets 
up  to  "  speak  his  piece  "  at  a  school  examina- 
tion, lingered  in  the  middle  of  the  stage. 
A  rope  was  brought.  The  Swede  took  one 
end  of  it,  the  attendant  who  had  brought  it 
took  the  other,  and  between  them  they 
began  to  swing  it,  very  slowly,  as  a  great 
skipping-rope.  At  an  energetic  command 
from  Signor  Tomaso  the  lion  slipped  into 
the  swinging  circle,  and  began  to  skip  in  a 
ponderous  and  shamefaced  fashion.  The 
house  thundered  applause.  For  perhaps  half 
a  minute  the  strange  performance  continued, 
the  whip  snapping  rhythmically  with  every 
descent  of  the  rope.  Then  all  at  once,  as  if 
he  simply  could  not  endure  it  for  another 
second,  the  lion  bolted,  head  down,  clambered 
upon  his  pedestal,  and  shut  his  eyes  hard  as 
if  expecting  a  whipping.  But  as  nothing 
happened,  except  a  roar  of  laughter  from  the 
seats,  he  opened  them  again  and  glanced 
from  side  to  side  complacently,  as  if  to  say  : 
"  Didn't  I  get  out  of  that  neatly  ?  " 

After  this,  four  of  the  red-and-yellow 
uniformed  attendants  ran  in,  each  carrying 
a  large  hoop.  They  stationed  themselves  at 
equal  distances  around  the  circumference  of 
the  cage,  holding  the  hoops  out  before  them 
at  a  height  of  about  four  feet  from  the 
ground.  At  the  command  of  Tomaso,  the 
animals  all  formed  in  procession — though 
not  without  much  cracking  of  the  whip  and 
vehement  command— and  went  leaping  one 
after  the  other  througli  the  hoops— all 
except  the  pug,  who  tried  in  vain  to  jump  so 
high,  and  the  bear,  who,  not  knowing  how 
to  jump  at  all,  simply  marched  around  and 


pretended  not  to  see  that  the  hoops  were 
there.  Then  four  other  hoops,  covered 
with  white  paper,  were  brought  in,  and 
head  first  through  them  the  puma  led  the 
way.  When  it  came  to  the  bear's  turn,  the 
whip  cracked  a  special  signal.  Whereupon, 
instead  of  ignoring  the  hoop  as  he  had  done 
before,  he  stuck  his  head  through  it  and 
marched  off  with  it  hanging  on  his  neck. 
All  four  hoops  he  gathered  up  in  this  way, 
and,  retiring  with  them  to  his  place,  stood 
shuffling  restlessly  and  grunting  with  im- 
patience until  he  was  relieved  of  the  awkward 
burden. 

A  moment  later  four  more  hoops  were 
handed  to  the  attendants.  They  looked  like 
the  first  lot ;  but  the  attendants  took  them 
with  hooked  handles  of  iron  and  held  them 
out  at  arm's  length.  Touched  with  a  match, 
they  burst  instantly  into  leaping  yellow 
flames  ;  whereupon  all  the  beasts,  except 
King,  stirred  uneasily  on  their  pedestals. 
The  whip  snapped  with  emphasis  ;  and  all 
the  beasts — except  King,  who  sat  eyeing  the 
flames  tranquilly,  and  the  bear,  who  whined 
his  disapproval,  but  knew  that  he  was  not 
expected  to  take  part  in  this  act — formed 
again  in  procession,  and  ran  at  the  flaming 
hoops  as  if  to  jump  through  them  as  before. 
But  each,  on  arriving  at  a  hoop,  crouched 
flat  and  scurried  under  it  like  a  frightened 
cat — except  the  white  goat,  which  pranced 
aside  and  capered  past  derisively.  Pretending 
to  be  much  disappointed  in  them,  Signor 
Tomaso  ordered  them  all  back  to  their  places, 
and,  folding  his  arms,  stood  with  his  head 
lowered  as  if  wondering  what  to  do  about  it. 
Upon  this.  King  descended  proudly  from  his 
pedestal  and  approached  the  blazing  terrors. 
With  easiest  grace  and  nonchalance  he  lifted 
his  lithe  body,  and  went  bounding  lightly 
through  the  hoops,  one  after  the  other. 
The  audience  stormed  its  applause.  Twice 
around  this  terrifying  circuit  he  went,  as 
indifferent  to  the  writhing  flames  as  if  they 
had  been  so  much  grass  waving  in  the  wind. 
Then  he  stopped  abruptly,  turned  his  head, 
and  looked  at  Tomaso  in  expectation.  The 
latter  came  up,  fondled  his  ears,  and  assured 
him  that  he  had  done  wonders.  Then  King 
returned  to  his  place,  elation  bristling  in  his 
whiskers. 

While  the  flaming  hoops  were  being  rushed 
from  the  ring  and  the  audience  was  settling 
down  again  to  the  quiet  of  unlimited  expecta- 
tion, a  particularly  elaborate  act  was  being 
prepared.  A  massive  wooden  stand,  with 
shelves  and  seats  at  various  heights,  was 
brought  in.     Signor  Tomaso,  coiling  the  lash 
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of  his  whip  and  holding  the  heavy  handle, 
with  its  loaded  butt,  as  a  sceptre,  took  his 
place  on  a  somewhat  raised  seat  at  the  centre 
of  the  frame.  Hansen,  with  his  pitchfork 
in  one  hand  and  a  whip  like  Tomaso's  in  the 
other,  drew  nearer  ;  and  the  audience,  with 
a  thrill,  realised  that  something  more  than 
ordinarily  dangerous  was  on  the  cards.  The 
tiger  came  and  stretched  itself  at  full  length 
before  Tomaso,  who  at  once  appropriated 
him  as  a  footstool.  The  bear  and  the 
biggest  of  the  lions  posted  themselves  on 
either  side  of  their  master,  rearing  up  like 
the  armorial  silpporters  of  some  illustrious 
escutcheon,  and  resting  their  mighty  fore- 
paws  apparently  on  their  master's  shoulders, 
though  in  reality  on  two  narrow  little  shelves 
placed  there  for  the  purpose.  Another  lion 
came  and  laid  his  huge  head  on  Tomaso's 
knees,  as  if  doing  obeisance.  By  this  time 
all  the  other  animals  were  prowling  about 
the  stand,  peering  this  way  and  that,  as  if 
trying  to  remember  their  places  ;  and  the 
big  Swede  was  cracking  his  whip  briskly, 
with  curt,  deep-toned  commands,  to  sharpen 
up  their  memories.  Only  King  seemed 
quite  clear  as  to  what  he  had  to  do — which 
w^as  to  lay  his  tawny  body  along  the  shelf 
immediately  over  the  heads  of  the  lion  and 
the  bear  ;  but  as  he  mounted  the  stand  from 
the  rear  his  ears  went  back  and  he  showed  a 
curious  reluctance  to  fulfil  his  part.  Hansen's 
keen  eyes  noted  this  at  once,  and  his  whip 
snapped  emphatically  in  the  air  just  above 
the  great  puma's  nose.  Still  King  hesitated. 
The  lion  paid  no  attention  whatever,  but  the 
bear  glanced  up  with  reddening  eyes  and  a 
snrly  wagging  of  his  head.  It  was  all  a 
slight  matter,  too  slight  to  catch  the  eye 
or  the  uncomprehending  thoughts  of  the 
audience.  But  a  grave,  well-dressed  man, 
with  copper-coloured  face,  high  cheek-bones 
and  straight,  coal-black  hair,  who  sat  close 
to  the  front,  turned  to  a  companion  and 
said — 

"Those  men  are  good  trainers,  but  they 
don't  know  everything  about  pumas.  We 
know  that  there  is  a  hereditary  feud  between 
the  pumas  and  the  bears,  and  that  when  they 
come  together,  there's  apt  to  be  trouble." 

The  speaker  was  a  full-blooded  Sioux,  but 
a  graduate  of  one  of  the  big  eastern  uni- 
versities. He  leaned  forward  with  a  curious 
fire  in  his  deep-set,  piercing  eyes,  as  King, 
unwillingly  obeying  the  mandates  of  the 
whip,  dropped  down  and  stretched  out  upon 
his  shelf,  his  nervous  forepaws  not  more 
than  a  foot  above  the  bear's  head.  His 
nostrils  were  twitching  as  if  they  smelled 


something  unutterably  distasteful,  and  his 
thick  tail  looked  twice  its  usual  size.  The 
Sioux,  who,  alone  of  all  present,  understood 
these  signs,  laid  an  involuntary  hand  of 
warning  upon  his  companion's  knee. 

Just  what  positions  the  other  animals  were 
about  to  take  will  never  be  known.  King's 
sinews  tightened.  "  Ha-ow  !  "  grunted  the 
Sioux,  reverting  in  his  excitement  to  his 
ancient  utterance.  There  was  a  lightning 
sweep  of  King's  paw,  a  shout  from  Hansen, 
a  tvah  of  surprise  and  pain  from  the  bear. 
King  leaped  back  to  the  top  of  the  stand  to 
avoid  the  expected  counter-stroke.  But  not 
against  him  did  the  bear's  rage  turn.  The 
maddened  beast  seemed  to  conclude  that  his 
master  had  betrayed  him.  With  a  roar  he 
struck  at  Tomaso  with  the  full  force  of  his 
terrible  forearm.  Tomaso  was  in  the  very 
act  of  leaping  forward  from  his  seat,  when 
the  blow  caught  him,  full  on  the  shoulder, 
shattering  the  bones,  ripping  the  whole  side 
out  of  his  coat,  and  hurling  him  senseless  to 
the  floor. 

The  change  in  the  scene  was  instantaneous 
and  appalling.  Most  of  the  animals,  startled, 
and  dreading  immediate  punishment,  darted 
for  their  pedestals— ^n«^  pedestals  that  they 
found  within  reach — and  fought  savagely 
for  the  possession  of  the  first  they  came  to. 
The  bear  fell  furiously  upon  the  body  of 
Tomaso.  Cries  and  shrieks  arose  from  the 
spectators.  Hansen  rushed  to  the  rescue, 
his  fork  clutched  in  both  hands.  Attendants, 
armed  with  forks  or  iron  bars,  seemed  to 
spring  up  from  nowhere.  But  before  any- 
one could  reach  the  spot,  an  appalling  screech 
tore  across  the  uproar,  and  King's  yellow 
body,  launched  from  the  top  of  the  stand, 
fell  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  the  bear's  back. 

The  shock  rolled  the  bear  clean  over. 
While  he  was  clawing  about  wildly,  in  the 
effort  to  grapple  with  his  assailant,  Hansen 
dragged  aside  the  still  unconscious  Tomaso, 
and  two  attendants  carried  him  hurriedly 
from  the  stage. 

Audience  and  stage  alike  were  now  in  a 
sort  of  frenzy.  Animals  were  fighting  here 
and  there  in  tangled  groups  ;  but  for  the 
moment  all  eyes  were  riveted  on  the  deadly 
struggle  which  occupied  the  centre  of  the 
stage. 

For  all  that  he  had  less  than  a  quarter  the 
weight  and  nothing  like  a  quarter  the  bulk 
of  his  gigantic  adversary,  the  puma,  through 
the  advantage  of  his  attack,  was  having  much 
the  best  of  the  fight.  Hansen  had  no  time 
for  sentiment,  no  time  to  concern  himself  as 
to  whether  his  chief  w^s  dead  or  alive.     His 


'  Lateut  instincts  begai  to  spring  into  life,  and  he  lapsed  into  the  movements  and  customs  of  the  wild  i)uma.' 
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business  was  to  save  valuable  property  by 
preventing  the  beasts  from  destroying  each 
other.  It  mattered  not  to  him,  now,  that 
King  had  come  so  effectively  to  Tomaso's 
rescue.  Prodding  him  mercilessly  with  bis 
fork,  and  raining  savage  blows  upon  his  head, 
he  strove,  in  a  cold  rage,  to  drive  him  off  ; 
but  in  vain.  But  other  keepers,  meanwhile, 
had  run  in  with  ropes  and  iron  bars.  A  few 
moments  more  and  both  combatants  were 
securely  lassoed.  Then  they  were  torn  apart 
by  main  force,  streaming  with  blood.  Blinded 
by  blankets  thrown  over  their  heads,  and 
hammered  into  something  like  subjection, 
they  were  dragged  off  at  a  rush  and  slammed 
unceremoniously  into  their  dens.  With  them 
out  of  the  way  it  was  a  quick  matter  to  dispose 
of  the  other  fights,  though  not  till  after 
the  white  goat  had  been  killed  to  satisfy  that 
ancient  grudge  of  the  leopards,  and  the  wolf 
had  been  cruelly  mauled  for  having  refused 
to  give  up  his  pedestal  to  one  of  the  excited 
lions.  Then  word  went  round  among  the 
spectators  that  Tomaso  was  not  dead — that, 
though  badly  injured,  he  would  recover  ; 
and  straightway  they  calmed  down,  with  a 
complacent  sense  of  having  got  the  value 
of  their  money.  The  great  cage  was  taken 
apart  and  carried  off.  The  stage  was  speedily 
transformed.  And  two  trick  comedians, 
with  slippers  that  flapped  a  foot  beyond 
their  toes,  undertook  to  wipe  out  the  memory 
of  what  had  happened. 

III. 

The  show  was  touring  the  larger  towns  of 
the  north-west.  On  the  following  day  it 
started,  leaving  Tomaso  behind  in  hospital, 
with  a  shattered  shoulder  and  bitter  wrath 
in  his  heart.  At  the  next  town,  Hansen 
took  Tomaso's  place,  but,  for  two  reasons, 
with  a  sadly  maimed  performance.  He  had 
not  yet  acquired  sufficient  control  of  the 
animals  to  dare  all  Tomaso's  acts  ;  and  the 
troupe  was  lacking  some  of  its  most  important 
performers.  The  proud  white  goat  was  dead. 
The  bear,  the  wolf,  and  one  of  the  lions  were 
laid  up  with  their  wounds.  And  as  for  the 
great  puma,  though  he  had  come  off  with 
comparatively  little  hurt,  his  temper  had 
apparently  been  quite  transformed.  Hansen 
could  do  nothing  with  him.  Whether  it  was 
that  he  was  sick  for  Tomaso,  whom  he  adored, 
or  that  he  stewed  in  a  black  rage  over  the 
blows  and  pitchforkings,  hitherto  unknown 
to  him,  no  one  could  surely  say.  He  would 
do  nothing  but  crouch,  brooding,  sullen  and 
dangerous,  at  the  back  of  his  cage.  Hansen 
noted  the  green  light  flickering  fitfully  across 


his  pale,  wide  eyes,  and  prudently  refrained 
from  pressing  matters. 

He  was  right.  For,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  was  against  the  big  Swede  exclusively,  and 
not  against  man  in  general,  that  King  was 
nursing  his  grudge.  In  a  dim  way  it  had 
got  into  his  brain  that  Hansen  had  taken 
sides  with  the  bear  against  him  and  Tomaso, 
and  he  thirsted  for  vengeance.  At  the  same 
time,  he  felt  that  Tomaso  had  deserted  him. 
Day  by  day,  as  he  brooded,  the  desire  for 
escape — a  desire  which  he  had  never  known 
before — grew  in  his  heart.  Yaguely,  per- 
haps, he  dreamed  that  he  would  go  and  find 
Tomaso.  At  any  rate,  he  would  go — some- 
where, anywhere,  away  from  this  world 
which  had  turned  unfriendly  to  bim.  When 
this  feeling  grew  dominant,  he  would  rise 
suddenly  and  go  prowling  swiftly  up  and 
down  behind  the  bars  of  his  cage  like  a  wild 
creature  just  caught. 

Curiously  enough — for  it  is  seldom  indeed 
that  Fate  responds  to  the  longing  of  such 
exiles  from  the  wild — his  opportunity  came. 
Late  at  night  the  show  reached  a  little  town 
among  the  foothills.  The  train  had  been 
delayed  for  hours.  The  night  w^as  dark. 
Everything  was  in  confusion,  and  all  nerves 
on  edge.  The  short  road  from  the  station 
to  the  field  where  the  tents  were  to  be  set 
up  was  in  bad  repair,  or  had  never  been 
really  a  road.  It  ran  along  the  edge  of  a 
steep  gully.  In  the  darkness  one  wheel  of 
the  van  containing  King's  cage  dropped  to 
the  hub  into  a  yawning  rut.  Under  the 
violence  of  the  jolt  a  section  of  the  edge  of 
the  bank  gave  way  and  crashed  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  gully,  dragging  with  it  the 
struggling  and  screaming  horses.  The  cage 
roof  was  completely  smashed  in. 

To  King's  eyes  the  darkness  was  but  a 
twilight,  pleasant  and  convenient.  He  saw 
an  opening  big  enough  to  squeeze  through  ; 
and  beyond  it,  beyond  the  wild  shouting  and 
the  flares  of  swung  lanterns,  a  thick  wood  dark 
beneath  the  paler  sky.  Before  anyone  could 
get  down  to  the  wreck,  he  was  out  and  free 
and  away.  Crouching  with  belly  to  the 
earth,  he  ran  noiselessly,  and  gained  the 
woods  J^efore  anyone  knew  he  had  escaped. 
Straight  on  he  ran,  watchful  but  swift,  head- 
ing, for  the  places  where  the  silence  lay 
heaviest.  Within  five  minutes  Hansen  had 
half  the  men  of  the  show,  with  ropes,  forks, 
and  lanterns,  hot  on  the  trail.  Within 
fifteen  minutes,  half  the  male  population  of 
the  town  was  engaged  in  an  enthusiastic 
puma  hunt.  But  King  was  already  far  away, 
and  making  progress  that  would  have  been 
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impossible  to  an  ordinary  wild  puma.  His 
life  among  men  had  taught  him  nothing 
about  trees,  so  he  had  no  unfortunate  instinct 
to  climb  one  and  hide  among  the  branches 
to  see  what  his  pursuers  would  be  up  to. 
His  idea  of  getting  away — and,  perhaps,  of 
finding  his  vanished  master — was  to  keep 
right  on.  And  this  he  did,  though  of  course 
not  at  top  speed,  the  pumas  not  being  a  race 
of  long-winded  runners  like  the  wolves.  In 
an  hour  or  two  he  reached  a  rocky  and 
precipitous  ridge,  quite  impassible  to  men 
except  by  day.  This  he  scaled  with  ease, 
and  at  the  top,  in  the  high  solitude,  felt  safe 
enough  to  rest  a  little  while.  Then  he  made 
his  way  down  the  long,  ragged  western 
slopes,  and  at  daybreak  came  into  a  wild 
valley  of  woods  and  brooks. 

By  this  time  King  was  hungry.  But  game 
was  plentiful.  After  two  or  three  humili- 
ating failures  with  rabbits — owing  to  his  in- 
experience in  stalking  anything  more  elusive 
than  a  joint  of  dead  mutton,  he  caught  a  fat 
wood  chuck,  and  felt  his  self-respect  return. 
Here  he  might  have  been  tempted  to  halt, 
although,  to  be  sure,  he  saw  no  sign  of 
Tomaso,  but  beyond  the  valley,  still  west- 
ward, he  saw  mountains,  Avhich  drew  him 
strangely.  In  particular,  one  uplifted  peak, 
silver  and  sapphire  as  the  clear  day,  and 
soaring  supreme  over  the  jumble  of  lesser 
summits,  attracted  him.  He  knew  now  that 
that  was  where  he  was  going,  and  thither 
he  pressed  on  with  singleness  of  purpose, 
delaying  only  when  absolutely  necessary,  to 
hunt  or  to  sleep.  The  cage,  the  stage,  the 
whip,  Hansen,  the  bear,  even  the  proud 
excitement  of  the  flaming  hoops,  were  swiftly 
fading  to  dimness  in  his  mind,  overwdielmed 
by  the  inrush  of  new,  wonderful  impressions. 
At  last,  reaching  the  lower,  granite-ribbed 
flanks  of  old  White  Face  itself,  he  began  to 
feel  curiously  content,  and  no  longer  under 
the  imperative  need  of  haste. 

Here  it  was  good  hunting.  Yet,  though 
well  satisfied,  he  made  no  effort  to  find  him- 
self a  lair  to  serve  as  headquarters,  but  kept 
gradually  working  his  way  onward  up  the 
mountain.  The  higher  he  went,  the  more 
content  he  grew,  till  even  his  craving  for  his 
master  was  forgotten.  Latent  instincts 
began  to  spring  into  life,  and  he  lapsed  into 
the  movements  and  customs  of  the  wild 
puma.  Only  when  he  came  upon  a  long, 
massive  footprint  in  the  damp  earth  by  a 
spring,  or  a  wisp  of  pungent-smelling  fur  on 
the  rubbed  and  clawed  bark  of  a  tree, 
memory  would  rush  back  upon  him  fiercely. 
His  ears  would  flatten  down,  his  eyes  would 


gleam  green,  his  tail  would  twitch,  and 
crouching  to  earth  he  would  glare  into  every 
near-by  thicket  for  a  sight  of  his  mortal  foe. 
He  had  not  yet  learnt  to  discriminate  between 
an  old  scent  and  a  new. 

About  this  time  a  hunter  from  the  East, 
who  had  his  camp  a  little  further  down  the 
valley,  was  climbing  White  Face  on  the 
trail  of  a  large  grizzly.  He  was  lithe  of 
frame,  with  a  lean,  dark,  eager  face,  and  he 
followed  the  perilous  trail  with  a  lack  of 
prudence  which  showed  a  very  inadequate 
appreciation  of  grizzhes.  The  trail  ran  along 
a  narrow  ledge  cresting  an  abrupt  but  bushy 
steep.  At  the  foot  of  the  steep,  crouched 
along  a  massive  branch  and  watching  foi* 
game  of  some  sort  to  pass  by,  lay  the  big 
puma.  Attracted  by  a  noise  above  \m  head, 
he  glanced  up  and  saw  the  hunter.  It  was 
certainly  not  Tomaso,  but  it  looked  like  him  ; 
and  the  puma's  piercing  eyes  grew  almost 
benevolent.  He  had  no  ill-feeling  to  any 
man  but  the  Swede. 

Other  ears  than  those  of  the  puma  had 
heard  the  unwary  hunter's  footsteps.  The 
grizzly  had  caught  them  and  stopped  to 
listen.  Yes,  he  was  being  followed  !  In  a 
rage  he  wheeled  about  and  ran  back  noise- 
lessly to  see  who  it  was  that  could  dare  such 
presumption.  Turning  a  shoulder  of  rock, 
he  came  face  to  face  with  the  hunter,  and  at 
once,  with  a  deep,  throaty  grunt,  he  charged. 

The  hunter  had  not  even  time  to  get  his 
heavy  rifle  to  his  shoulder.  He  fired  once, 
point  blank,  from  the  hip.  The  shot  took 
effect  somewhere,  but  in  no  vital  spot 
evidently,  for  it  failed  to  check,  even  for 
one  second,  that  terrific  charge.  To  meet 
the  charge  was  to  be  blasted  out  of  being 
instantly.  There  was  but  one  way  open. 
The  hunter  sprang  straight  out  from  the 
ledge  with  a  lightning  vision  of  thick,  soft- 
looking  bushes  far  below  him.  The  slope 
was  steep,  but  by  no  means  perpendicular, 
and  he  struck  in  a  thicket  which  broke  the 
full  shock  of  the  fall.  His  rifle  flew  far  out 
of  his  hands.  He  rebounded,  clutching  at 
the  bushes  ;  he  could  not  check  himself. 
Rolling  over  and  over,  his  eyes  and  mouth 
choked  with  dust  and  leaves,  he  bumped  on 
down  the  slope,  and  brought  up  at  last, 
dazed  but  conscious,  in  a  swampy  hole  under 
the  roots  of  a  huge,  overleaning  tree. 

Striving  to  clear  his  eyes  and  mouth,  his 
first  consciousness  was  that  he  could  not  lift 
his  left  arm.  The  next,  that  he  seemed  to 
have  jumped  from  the  frying-pan  into  the 
fire.  His  jaws  set  themselves  desperately 
as  he  drew  the  long  hunting-knife  from  his 
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belt  and  straggled  up  to  one  knee,  resolved 
at  least  to  make  his  last  fight  a  good  one. 
Almost  over  his  head,  on  a  limb  not  six 
feet  distant,  crouched,  ready  to  spring,  the 
biggest  puma  he  had  ever  seen.  At  this 
new  confronting  of  doom  his  brain  cleared, 
and  his  sinews  seemed  to  stretch  with  fresh 
courage.  It  was  hopeless,  of  course,  as  he 
knew,  but  his  heart  refused  to  recognise  the 
fact.  Then  he  noted  with  wonder  that  not 
at  him  at  all  was  the  puma  looking,  but  far 
over  his  head.  Jle  followed  that  look,  and 
again  his  heart  sank,  this  time  quite  beyond 
the  reach  of  hope.  There  was  the  grizzly 
coming  down  the  slope  headlong,  foam 
slavering  from  his  red  jaws. 

Bewildered,  and  feeling  like  a  rat  in  a 
hole,  the  lumter  tried  to  slip  around  the 
base  of  the  tree,  desperately  hoping  to  gain 
some  post  of  vantage  whence  to  get  home  at 
least  two  or  three  good  blows  before  the  end. 
But  the  moment  he  moved,  the  grizzly  fairly 
hurled  himself  downwards.  The  hunter 
jumped  aside  and  wheeled,  with  his  knife 
lifted,  his  disabled  left  arm  against  the  tree 
trunk.  Bat  in  that  same  instant,  a  miracle  ! 
Noiselessly  the  puma's  tawny  length  shot  out 
overhead  and  fell  upon  the  bear  in  the  very 
mid-rush  of  the  charge. 

At  once  it  seemed  as  if  some  cataclysmic 
upheaval  were  in  progress.  The  air,  as  it 
were,  went  mad  with  screeches,  yells,  snarls, 
and  enormous  thick  gruntings.  The  bushes 
went  down  on  every  side.  Now  the  bear 
was  on  top,  now  the  puma.  They  writhed 
over  and  over,  and  for  some  seconds  the 
hunter  stared  with  stupefaction.  Then  he 
recovered  his  wits.  He  saw  that  the  puma, 
for  some  inexplicable  reason,  had  come  to 
his  help.  Bat  he  saw,  also,  that  the  gigantic 
grizzly  must  win.  Instead  of  slipping  off 
and  leaving  his  ally  to  destruction,  he  ran  up, 
waited  a  moment  for  the  perfect  opportunity, 
and  drove  his  knife  to  the  hilt  into  the  very 
centre  of  the  back  of  the  bear's  neck,  just 
where  it  joined  the  skall.  Then  he  sprang 
aside. 

Strangely  tlie  noise  died  away.  The  huge 
bulk  of  the  grizzly  sank  slowly  into  a  heap. 


the  puma  still  raking  it  with  the  eviscerating 
weapons  of  his  hinder  claws.  A  moment 
more  and  he  seemed  to  realise  that  he  had 
achieved  a  sudden  triumph.  Bleeding, 
hideously  mangled,  but  still,  apparently,  full 
of  fighting  vigour,  he  disengaged  himself 
from  the  unresisting  mass  and  looked  around 
him  proudly.  His  wild  eyes  met  those  of 
the  hunter,  and  the  hunter  had  an  anxious 
moment.  But  the  great  beast  looked  away 
again  at  once,  and  seemed,  in  fact,  to  forget 
all  about  the  man's  existence.  He  lay  down 
and  commenced  licking  assiduously  at  his 
wounds.  Filled  with  astonishment,  and  just 
now  beginning  to  realise  the  anguish  in  his 
broken  arm,  the  hunter  stole  discreetly 
away. 

After  an  hour  or  two  the  puma  got  up, 
rather  feebly,  passed  the  body  of  his  slain 
foe  without  a  glance,  and  clambered  up  the 
slope  to  the  ledge.  He  wanted  a  place  of 
refuge  now,  a  retreat  that  would  be  safe  and 
cool  and  dark.  Up  and  up  he  followed  the 
winding  of  that  narrow  trail,  and  came  out 
at  last  upon  a  rocky  platform  before  a  black- 
mouthed  cave.  He  knew  well  enough  that 
he  had  killed  the  owner  of  the  cave,  so  he 
entered  without  hesitation. 

Here,  for  two  days,  he  lay  in  concealment, 
licking  his  wounds.  He  had  no  desire  to 
eat ;  but  two  or  three  times,  because  the 
wounds  fevered  him,  he  came  forth  and 
descended  the  trail  a  little  way  to  where  he 
had  seen  a  cold  spring  bubbling  from  the 
rocks.  His  clean  blood,  in  that  high,  clean 
air,  quickly  set  itself  to  the  healing  of  the 
hurts,  and  strength  flowed  back  swiftly  into 
his  torn  sinews.  At  dawn  of  the  third  day 
he  felt  himself  suddenly  hungry,  and  realising 
that  he  must  seek  some  small  game  even 
though  not  yet  ready  for  any  difficult 
hunting,  he  crept  forth,  just  as  the  first  thin 
glory  of  rose  light  came  w^ashing  into  the 
cave.  But  before  he  started  down  the  trail, 
he  paused,  and  stood  staring,  with  some  dim 
half-memory,  out  across  the  transparent, 
hollow  spaces,  the  jumbled  hilltops,  misty, 
grey-green  forests,  and  steel  bright  loops  of 
water  to  which  he  had  at  last  come  home. 
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was  on  a  warm  but 
dull  June  evening 
that  two  ladies  sat 
together  in  the 
dining-room  of  a 
Kentish  vicarage, 
the  one  busy  with 
a  basket  of  stock- 
ings to  be  darned, 
the  other  with 
the  weekly  paper 
spread  out  before  her  on  the  table. 

The  elder  of  the  two  ladies,  a  gentle- 
looking  spinster  of  about  fifty  years  of  age, 
was  the  sister  of  the  E-ev.  George  Kenley, 
the  Yicar  of  Scarfield,  and  aunt,  therefore, 
to  his  only  child,  Mary,  row  a  charmiiig 
and  pretty  girl  of  twenty. 

The  Vicar  had  lost  his  wife  many  years 
ago,  and  his  sister  had  been  housekeeper  to 
him  and  mother  to  his  daughter  ever  since. 

Mary  was  reading  out  the  various  items  of 
interest  aloud  to  her  aunt.  "  '  A  boy  named 
Jones  was  playing  with  a  loaded  gun  on 
Friday  last,  when  it  went  off,  and  the  bullet 
with  which  it  was  loaded  entered  the  head 
of  his  little  sister,  who  died  instantaneously."' 
"It  only  shows,"  said  Miss  Kenley,  looking 
up  with  a  grave  frown,  "how  right  I  am  in 
saying  that  all  guns,  at  all  times,  should  be 
looked  upon  as  loaded,  even  if  you  have  just 
seen  the  charge  drawn  with  your  own  eyes." 
Mary  nodded. 

"  This  sounds  rather  creepy.  Aunt  Myra, 
doesn't  it  ?  *  Yesterday  a  lunatic  escaped 
from  a  private  asylum  and  has  not  yet  been 
recaptured.  There  is  considerable  alarm 
amongst  the  authorities  about  the  matter, 
as  the  unfortunate  man  is  known  to  have 
homicidal  tendencies,  and  has  tried  on  two 
occasions  to  kill  people  by  attacking  them 
from  behind.' " 

Her  aunt  looked  up  with  an  exclamation. 
Mary  went  on  reading — 

"  'He  is  a  man  of  a  little  more  than  the 
middle  height,  of  gentlemanly  appearance 
and  address,  and  talks  well  and  with  interest 
on  such  subjects  as  literature  and  art.' " 

"  Good  gracious  !  "  cried  Miss  Kenley. 
''  It  must  be  that  poor  man  the  Ropers  were 
telling  me  about." 


Mary  shivered. 

"  How  horrid  for  him  to  be  about !  I 
hope  he  won't  wander  in  this  direction." 

Miss  Kenley  looked  uneasy. 

"  His  friends,  the  Ropers,  live  near  here," 
she  said  dubiously.  "  And  this  place  is 
so  lonely !  And  I've  got  to  go  to  the 
church  this  evening  and  do  the  flowers  for 
to-morrow." 

"  Let  me  go,  Aunt  Myra  ;  I'm  not  a  bit 
afraid,  really." 

"  Certainly  not.  I  was  only  wishing  that 
MiUie  were  back,  so  that  she  might  go  with 
me." 

Millie  was  the  cook,  a  robust  and  laughter- 
loving  Kentish  lass,  whose  spirit  and  muscle 
could  be  relied  on. 

"  She  won't  be  back  much  before  eight. 
Take  Perrin." 

This  was  the  parlourmaid,  a  ladylike 
young  person  from  London,  with  "nerves." 
The  suggestion  was  taken  as  a  jest  by  Miss 
Kenley. 

"  Imagine  how  much  assistance  Perrin 
would  give  in  an  emergency  of  that  sort ! 
No.  I  shall  be  on  my  bicycle,  and — and,  of 
course,  there's  no  danger  really.  I  don't 
suppose  tiie  Ropers  are  the  poor  man's  only 
friends." 

Whether  Miss  Kenley  was  really  nervous 
or  not,  Mary  could  not  tell.  Certainly  she 
gave  no  sign  of  it  as  she  went  off  on  her 
bicycle,  with  the  big  basket  of  flowers 
strapped  on  behind. 

Mary,  who  had  come  as  far  as  the  garden 
gate  to  see  her  aunt  on  her  way,  watched 
her  down  the  high-road  until  she  became  a 
speck  in  the  distance  and  disappeared  at  the 
bend. 

The  vicarage,  which  was  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  church,  stood  by  itself  at  an 
angle  of  the  road.  It  was  a  plain,  square, 
flint-faoed  building,  with  a  large  garden 
behind  and  a  small  one  in  front,  and  it  was 
built  facing  the  road  to  the  church  and  the 
village. 

Mary  felt  just  a  little  uneasy  and  timid  as 
she  turned  to  go  indoors,  and  realised  that  a 
madman,  with  homicidal  tendencies,  might 
be  more  likely  to  turn  his  attention  to  the 
occupants  of  a  lonely  house  than  to  people 
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walking  or  bicycling  along  the  high-road. 
She  was  not  exactly  nervous,  bnt  she  wished 
she  had  not  heard  of  this  escaped  lunatic 
who  was  a  friend  of  the  Ropers. 

She  had  reached  the  open  French  window 
of  the  dining-room,  by  which  she  had  come 
out,  when  her  attention  was  attracted  by  the 
sound  of  rapid  footsteps  on  the  road  which 
ran  at  right  angles  to  that  which  led  to  the 
church.  Instinctively  she  paused  to  ascer- 
tain whose  the  footsteps  were,  and  the  next 
moment  she  saw  a  face  peering  at  her  over 
the  trimly  clipped  hedge  which  bordered  the 
garden. 

A  spasm  of  horror  ran  through  her,  and, 
with  a  low  cry,  she  tried  to  get  into  the 
dining-room  and  to  shut  the  window  behind 
her. 

For  the  first  glance  she  cast  at  the  flushed 
face,  glaring  eyes,  open  mouth,  and  disordered 
hair  of  the  hatless  stranger,  convinced  her 
tliat  she  was  face  to  face  with  the  madman 
himself. 

Panting,  staring  at  her  stupidly,  and 
speaking  in  a  hoarse,  unnatural  voice  w^iich 
made  her  shiver,  the  man  muttered  some 
incoherent  words  which  sounded  like  a 
request  of  some  sort. 

Ashamed  of  her  first  fright,  and  thinking 
it  better  to  appear  at  least  cool  and  collected, 
however  deceptive  such  a  demeanour  might 
be,  Mary  turned  a  smiling  face  towards  the 
stranger,  who  had  by  this  time  opened  the 
garden  gate,  and  said,  as  she  pushed  the 
French  window — 

"  The  Yicar  is  away." 

She  had  no  idea  what  it  was  that  he  had 
tried  to  ask,  but  she  thought  this  seemed  the 
right  sort  of  thing  to  say.  Then  she  tried 
to  enter  without  undue  baste. 

But  however  leisurely  her  movements 
might  be,  those  of  the  stranger  were  nothing 
of  the  kind.  She  had  scarcely  set  foot 
inside  the  dining-room,  and  turned  to  close 
the  window,  when,  to  her  horror,  she  found 
the  madman  upon  her.  He  had  sprung 
across  the  little  lawn  in  front  of  the  vicarage 
and  forced  his  way  into  the  dining-room 
close  to  her  heels. 

"I  —  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  —  I  must 
apologise  for  this  intrusion,"  stammered  the 
man,  as  he  tried  to  smile  reassuringly,  but 
only  succeeded  in  betraying  still  more  plainly 
than  before  the  state  of  nervous  tension 
from  which  he  was  suffering. 

As  he  spoke,  he  closed  the  window,  and 
then,  turning  to  Mary,  bowled,  still  panting 
and  incoherent,  and  stammered  out — 

"I  hope  I  haven't  frightened  you.     But 


the  fact  is — pray  don't  be  alarmed — I'm 
more  sorry  than  I  can  say  for  being  forced 
to  such  an  unconventional  act.  But  there 
are  some  people  following  me,  er  —  er  — 
who -' 

Mary,  who  was  so  much  alarmed  that  she 
was  for  the  moment  paralysed  and  incapable 
of  action,  understood  at  once  by  this  that 
the  asylum  authorities  were  in  pursuit  of  the 
man,  and  she  resolved  to  go  out  to  meet 
them  and  to  lead  them  to  him.  But  there 
were  difficulties  in  the  way.  The  dining- 
room  was  a  large  room  ;  on  one  side  was  the 
fireplace,  and  on  the  other  the  door.  In 
retreating  from  the  window,  she  had  gone 
towards  the  fireplace,  and  there  was  a  broad 
space  to  traverse  before  she  could  reach  the 
door.  In  doing  so  she  would  have  to  turn 
her  back  to  the  madman,  and  this  she  was 
determined  not  to  do. 

She  had  an  idea  that  if  she  could  only 
keep  him  talking  until  she  should  hear  the 
sound  of  footsteps  outside,  he  would  probably 
turn  to  the  window  to  see  who  was  coming, 
and  so  give  her  an  opportunity  of  making  a 
dash  for  the  door. 

She  therefore  did  her  best  to  maintain  an 
appearance  of  calmness,  and,  controlling  her 
voice  very  imperfectly,  said — 

"  You  are  on  your  way  to  the  village  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

As  he  spoke,  she  saw  him  turn  anxiously, 
as  if  listening  for  some  expected  and  dreaded 
sound  outside. 

All  this  time  he  was  standing  just  within 
the  loosely  hanging  lace  curtains,  witliout 
advancing  far  into  the  room.  She  now 
noticed  that  his  right  hand  was  held  behind 
him,  and  she  had  an  uncomfortable  curiosity 
to  know  why. 

He  turned  again  to  her  with  great  abrupt- 
ness— 

"  Is  there  a  police-station  there  ?  " 

Before  she  could  answer,  he  had  once 
more  wheeled  round  to  look  out  of  the 
window,  and,  to  her  intense  horror,  she  saw, 
against  the  light,  that  what  he  held  behind 
his  back  in  his  right  hand  was  a  long,  open 
knife.  Frozen  with  terror,  she  forgot  to 
reply.  For  a  few  moments  he  stood  listening, 
and  she  watched  him  with  fascinated  eyes. 
Then,  recovering  herself,  she  saw  that  this 
might  be  a  good  opportunity  for  her  to 
make  her  escape,  and  she  had  taken  two  or 
three  steps  in  the  direction  of  the  door  when 
the  stranger,  once  more  turning  towards  her, 
ran  out  round  the  table,  and  speaking  in  a 
confused  way,  said — 

''  Pray  don't  let  me  think  I  have  driven 


'  There's  a  niadniaii  in  the  l)aseiiieiit.'  " 


you  out  of  tlie  room.  T  really  don't  know 
how  to  apologise  for  this  very  unceremonious 
behaviour.  But  the  fact  is,  I  have  just 
escaped  from  a  most  unpleasant  situation, 
and  if  I  had  been  caught  up  by  the  person 
who  was  pursuing  me  at  the  time  I  was 
happy  enough  to  see  you  looking  out  of  your 
garden,  I  should  have  had  to  go  through  all 
the  hon'or  of  it  again." 

Poor  Mary  listened  with  the  blood  running 
cold  in  her  veins.  But  putting  strong 
constraint  upon  herself,  and  understanding 
how  necessary  it  was  that  she  should  keep 
all  her  wits  about  her,  she  contrived  to 
remain  outwardly  tranquil,  except  for  certain 
quiverings  of  her  hands  and  lips,  as  she 
smiled,  and  said  she  w-as  very  glad  if  she  had 
been  the  means  of  saving  him  from  such  a 
disa«:reeable  meetinof. 

"  Won't  you  sit  down  ?  "  she  said.  "  My 
aunt  will  be  in  before  long,  and  she  will  be 
able  to  tell  you  anything  you  want  to  know 
about  the — the  village." 

He  hesitated,  and  then  availed  himself  of 
her  invitation,   and   sat  down    on  a  chair 


which  was  half  way  l)etween  the  window  nnd 
the  door.  Mary  felt  sure  that  this  position 
was  chosen  by  him  in  order  to  prevent  her 
escape  from  the  room  in  either  direction. 
She  saw  that  liis  right  hand  was  again  con- 
cealed behind  him,  and  the  knowledge  that 
he  was  holding  the  weapon  ready  for  the 
moment  when  she  should  turn  her  back 
to  him  braced  her  nerves  and  kept  her 
at  keen  tension,  while  she  did  her  best  to 
divert  his  attention  by  small  talk,  which,  in 
the  circumstances,  was  not  very  easy  to 
think  of. 

xind  while  she  talked  and  watched  him, 
she  noted  that,  but  for  the  wild  look  in  his 
dark  eyes  and  his  flushed  and  heated  con- 
dition, he  would  have  been  remarkably 
handsome,  for  lie  was  a  young  man  of  good 
figure  and  easy  carriage,  with  well-cut, 
refined  features  and  curly  brown  hair.  His 
voice,  though  rather  hoarse,  was  pleasant  and 
musical,  and  his  manner,  thougli  nervous, 
was  courteous,  and,  but  for  her  terrors, 
would  have  been  winning. 

She  almost  jumped  when  he  said  abruptly — 
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"  You  are  very  lonely  here.  The  position 
of  the  house  is  quite  isolated,  isn't  it  ?  " 

''  Yes,"  said  she,  with  her  heart  in  her 
mouth. 

"  Aren't  you  ever  alarmed  by  tramps  and 
burglars  ?  " 

"  Not  often,"  answered  Mary,  with  a 
rather  ghastly  smile.  "  There  are  two  men 
almost  always  on  the  premises,  my  father 
and  the  gardener." 

"  Have  you  a  man  about  the  place 
now  ?  " 

As  she  hesitated  for  the  moment  what  to 
answer,  a  way  out  of  her  difficulties  occurred 
to  her.  There  was  a  basement  to  the 
vicarage,  reached  by  a  flight  of  stairs,  and 
provided  with  a  strong  door  at  the  top. 
This  door  could  be  bolted  from  the  outside, 
and  there  was  no  window  to  the  cellars 
below  large  enough  for  a  man  to  get  out  by. 
There  were  only  three  small  openings,  all 
provided  with  strong  iron  bars  ;  so  that  if 
once  she  could  persuade  her  visitor  to  go 
down  there,  he  would  be  safely  imprisoned, 
and  she  would  have  time  to  look  about  her. 

But  how  was  she  to  get  him  into  the  trap  ? 

She  knew  that  both  the  coachman-gardener 
and  his  wife,  who  lived  in  a  cottage  adjoining 
the  stable  at  the  end  of  the  long  garden, 
would  on  this  Saturday  evening  be  out  doing 
their  marketing  in  the  village. 

"My  father  is  not  here,"  she  answered 
cautiously,  after  a  short  pause.  "  But  the 
coachman  lives  at  the  end  of  the  garden." 

"  I  suppose  you  have  some  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  stables  and  the 
house  ?  " 

"  Ob,  yes,"  said  Mary  quickly.  "  If  you 
will  open  that  door,  and  go  to  your  left  a 
little  way,  you  will  come  to  another  door  on 
your  right,  leading  to  a  flight  of  stairs. 
Ring  the  bell  in  the  wall  on  the  left,  half 
way  down,  and  if  he  is  at  the  stable,  the 
coachman  will  come." 

The  visitor  rose  slowly.  He  seemed 
puzzled  by  these  directions,  but  appeared 
quite  willing  to  follow  them. 

"  Would  you,  then,  allow  me  to  send  him 
into  the  village,  if  he  should  be  here  ? "  he 
asked. 

"  Oh,  certainly." 

"  Thank  you  very  much." 

He  opened  the  door  and  went  out  into  the 
hall,  and  Mary,  running  across  the  room, 
listened  with  a  fast-beating  heart  while  he 
pulled  open  the  heavy  door  at  the  head  of 
the  cellar  stairs.  She  lieard  liim  go  cautiously 
down  a  couple  of  steps,  and  then  she  flew 
into  the  hall,  ran  on  tip-toe  to  the  cellar 


door,  which  he  had  left  open  to  enal)le  him 
to  see,  and  shutting  it  quickly,  pulled  the 
heavy  bolt  across  it,  and  drew  a  long,  shiver- 
ing sigh  of  relief. 

If  only  the  old  door  would  hold  fast,  she 
wa's  safe. 

She  did  not  heed  his  cries,  his  knocks  on 
the  door,  as  she  ran  to  the  kitchen  and 
beckoned  to  Perrin,  who  started  up  from  the 
chair  on  which  she  was  sitting  by  the  table, 
and  stared  at  her  young  mistress  with  eyes 
full  of  alarm. 

"  Oh,  miss,  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  There's  a  madman  in  the  basement. 
Don't  scream.  He  can't  get  out.  Will  you 
run  to  the  village  and  get  help  to  secure 
him  ? " 

"  Oh,  miss,  I  daresn't !  " 

"  AVhy,  you  will  be  much  safer  out  of  the 
house  than  in  it — don't  you  see  ?  It  is  I 
w^ho  shall  have  to  look  out  for  myself.  Do — 
do  go,  there's  a  good  girl !  I  don't  know 
how  long  the  door  will  hold ;  it  seems  to 
creak  on  its  hinges  already." 

For  the  visitor  was  emphasising  his  dis- 
pleasure at  the  treatment  meted  out  to  him 
by  blows,  which  grew  ever  more  vigorous, 
upon  the  basement  door. 

This  sound  redoubled  Perrin's  nervous 
fears  ;  and  although  she  pretended  to  agree 
to  go  to  the  village  for  help,  Mary  heard  the 
key  turned  in  the  lock  of  her  door,  when  the 
girl  got  to  her  room  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
and  felt  quite  sure  that  she  should  get  no 
help  from  that  quarter. 

In  the  meantime  the  knocking  had  ceased, 
and  the  silence  which  followed  alarmed  her 
even  more  than  the  noise  had  done.  She 
thought  that  the  madman  might  be  preparing 
some  more  effectual  attack  upon  the  door,  so 
she  went  quickly  back  into  the  dining-room 
and  hurried  to  the  window,  so  that,  if  he 
should  break  out,  she  might  be  able  to  run 
out  of  the  house  and  seek  protection. 

Indeed,  she  was  in  a  divided  mind  as  to 
whether  she  should  do  this  at  once  ;  but 
cowardly  as  Perrin  had  shown  herself  to  be, 
Mary  did  not  like  the  idea  of  leaving  her 
alone  in  the  house  with  the  lunatic.  It 
occurred  to  her  as  she  passed  by  the  side- 
board, and  noted  that  the  great  bread-knife 
was  lying  on  the  platter,  to  wonder  what  the 
madman  had  done  with  the  long  knife  he 
had  had  in  liis  hands  when  he  came  into  the 
house.  Had  he  taken  it  with  him  ?  And 
was  he  now  using  it  as  a  tool  with  which  to 
force  open  the  door  ? 

This  seemed  highly  probable,  and  when 
the'  thought  occurred  to  her,  Mary  slipped 
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out  into  the  front  garden,  afraid  to  remain 
indoors. 

As  she  did  so,  she  at  once  became  aware 
that  another  visitor  was  standing  at  the  door. 

The  joy  she  felt  w^as  so  great  that  she 
could  not  repress  an  exclamation,  and  she 
clasped  her  hands  in  such  evident  pleasure 
that  the  visitor,  smiling,  raised  his  hat  and 
waited  for  her  to  speak. 

Then  she  perceived  that  her  behaviour 
must  appear  rather  extraordinary  to  him,  as 
he  was  a  stranger  to  her. 

"  You — you  wish  to  see  the  Vicar  ?  "  she 
asked  timidly. 

"  Yes.  I  suppose  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
speaking  to  his  daughter  ?  " 

Mary  blushed  and  smiled. 

''  Yes,  I'm  his  daughter,"  she  said.  "  But 
papa  is  away  ;  he's  gone  to  take  the  Sunday 
duty  for  a  friend  of  his,  and  won't  be  back 
till  the  day  after  to-morrow.  Is  there  any 
message  I  can  give  him  for  you  ?  " 

She  wondered  whether  she  would  dare  to 
tell  the  visitor  of  the  dilemma  she  was  in,  and 
decided  that  she  might  make  the  venture. 
For  he  was  a  sedate  and  dignified  man,  with 
mild,  blue  eyes  and  grave,  gentle  manners, 
who  would  certainly  not  fail  to  listen  to  her 
patiently,  and  who  would,  she  thought,  at 
least  be  willing  to  take  a  message  to  the 
village  for  her. 

In  the  meantime  he  answered  her  question. 

"  I  have  no  particular  message  for  him, 
thank  you.  I  looked  in  for  a  chat,  that  was 
all." 

"  You  know  my  father,  then  ?  " 

"  I  have  that  pleasure,  and  I  am  very 
pleased  at  this  opportunity  of  meeting  his 
daughter." 

"And  I'm  very  glad  to  meet  you,"  said 
Mary  ingenuously,  "for  a  dreadful  thing 
has  happened.  I'm  quite  sure  you'll  think 
I'm  dreaming,  or  that  I'm  crazy  myself, 
but — there's  a  lunatic  in  the  house  !  " 

The  stranger  smiled,  but  looked,  as  she 
had  almost  expected,  rather  incredulous. 

"  A  lunatic  !     You  don't  mean  it  ?  " 

"  Indeed  I  do.  A  man  rushed  into  the 
house  by  the  window,  not  more  than  ten 
minutes  ago,  with  a  knife  in  his  hands. 
And " 

"  A  knife  !     Did  he  attack  you  ?  " 

"  No  ;  I  took  care  not  to  give  him  the 
chance.  I  got  him  into  the  cellar  by 
pretending  there  was  a  bell  there  that  he 
could  ring  to  summon  the  gardener,  and 
then  I — I  bolted  him  in." 

"  Well  done  !  And  in  the  meantime,  of 
course,  you've  sent  for  further  assistance  ? " 


"  Not  yet.  I've  only  got  one  maid  in  the 
house,  and  she's  locked  herself  in  the  top 
room,  and  is  too  much  frightened  to  come 
out.  The  other  two  are  both  out,  and  so  is 
my  aunt,  so  I'm  practically  alone." 

"  Dear  me  !  A  serious  position  for  a 
young  lady.  Isn't  there  anything  I  can 
do  ? " 

"  Oh,  if  you  only  would  !  I  should  be  so 
deeply  grateful  if  you  would  go  to  the 
constable's  house  for  me,  and  ask  him  to 
come  and  to  bring  someone  wdth  him  to 
help." 

"  I'll  go  with  pleasure.  But  I  don't  like 
the  idea  of  leaving  you  alone  in  the  house 
with  the  fellow.  Couldn't  w^e  put  some- 
thing before  the  door,  so  that  he  can't  get 
out  till  I  come  with  the  constable  ?  " 

As  he  spoke  he  stepped  into  the  room, 
crossed  to  the  door,  and,  stooping,  looked  at 
the  lock. 

"  Pity  there's  no  key  !  "  said  he.  "  He 
would  find  it  difficult  to  force  a  second  door, 
even  if  he  should  manage  the  first." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  suppose  he'll  do  that.  Only 
I  couldn't  help  feeling  frightfully  nervous." 

"Of  course  not.  I  consider  your  courage 
simply  wonderful.  And  now  for  the 
constable." 

He  smiled  at  her,  and  was  crossing  the 
room  again  on  his  way  to  the  window,  when 
he  stopped  abruptly,  and  looking  at  a  little 
water-colour  drawing  that  hung  on  the  wall 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  mantelpiece, 
exclaimed — 

"  By  Jove  !  " 

Then  he  looked  quickly  over  the  pictures 
that  hung  near  —  a  little  collection  of 
paintings,  some  in  oil  and  some  in  water- 
colour — of  which  the  Vicar  was  very  proud. 
The  visitor  admired  them  enthusiastically. 

"  Ah,  I  see  you  are  connoisseurs  here  ! "  he 
cried,  as  he  examined  a  charming  landscape 
which  was  one  of  the  Vicar's  treasures. 

Mary,  almost  forgetting  the  madman  in 
the  cellar  in  her  delight  and  relief  at  the 
unexpected  finding  of  a  friend,  told  him  the 
history  of  that  particular  picture,  and  of  the 
discovery  it  had  been — one  of  the  great 
events,  indeed,  of  the  Vicar's  simple  life. 
The  visitor,  still  intently  examining  the 
picture,  laughed  and  nodded  enthusiastically. 

"Ah,  I  know  the  fine  frenzy  of  a  find 
like  that !  "  said  he.  "  How  one  gloats  over 
the  recollection  afterwards,  and  wonders 
whether  another  such  piece  of  luck  will  ever 
come  one's  way  again  !  " 

But  Mary,  standing  a  few  steps  behind 
him,  and  nearer  to  the  sideboard,  made  no 
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comment  or  reply.  She  was,  indeed,  in  a 
state  of  sick  dread  and  scarcely  able  to 
breathe.  For  on  the  sideboard  on  her  right 
hand  was  the  bread-platter,  as  she  had 
noticed  it  a  few  minutes  before  on  entering 
the  room  from  the  hall ;  but  the  big  bread- 
knife  which  had  been  lying  upon  it  was  no 
longer  there  ! 

As  it  could  not  be  the  excited  young  fellow 
with  the  disordered  hair  and  the  flushed  face 
who  had  taken  it  and  hidden  it  somewhere, 
was  it  the  mild-mannered,  blue-eyed  man 
now  in  the  room  with  her  ? 

And,  one  terrible  thought  flashing  through 
her  brain  quickly  after  the  other,  she  remem- 
bered what  she  had  heard  about  the  mad  Mr. 
Brewster  and  his  interest  in  art,  and  asked 
herself,  while  the  blood  seemed  to  run  cold 
in  her  veins,  whether  she  had  made  an  awful, 
ghastly  mistake,  and  whether  the  man  whom 
she  had  admitted  as  a  friend  and  a  welcome 
guest  were  really  the  escaped  lunatic,  after  all. 

Scarcely  had  the  idea  entered  her  mind 
when  the  visitor,  apparently  noticing  her 
silence,  turned  so  suddenly  that  she  started 
back  and  uttered  a  little  cry.  And  then, 
looking  him  full  in  the  face,  she  wondered 
how  she  could  ever  have  doubted  the  truth 
that  he  was  mad  ;  for  the  blue  eyes  now 
seemed  to  stare  with  an  unnatural  glare,  and 
the  slim,  white  hand  with  which  he  began  to 
caress  his  light  brown  beard  seemed  to  her 
fascinated  eyes  to  move  with  a  strange,  un- 
canny, stealthy  motion,  as  if  the  long  lingers 
were  feeling  for  something  —  something 
deadly. 

Their  eyes  met  in  a  gaze  which  was  like 
the  last  look  exchanged  between  hound  and 
hunted  hare.  Mary  felt  that  nothing  on 
earth  could  have  made  her  turn  away,  as  if 
the  wild,  blue  eyes  had  a  power  in  them 
which  made  her  w^eak  and  helpless  and  at 
his  mercy. 

And  then,  while  still  stroking  his  beard 
with  those  horrible,  white  fingers,  that  she 
saw  without  looking  at  them,  he  smiled  at 
her  and  suddenly  said,  in  a  voice  which 
sounded  to  her  like  that  of  a  man  who 
was  hungry,  starving,  so  eager,  so  hoarse 
was  it — 

"  Look  at  that !  " 

At  the  same  moment  he  pointed  with  the 
forefinger  of  his  right  hand  to  the  door 
behind  her.  She  was  about  to  obey  his 
command  instinctively ;  but  suddenly  remem- 
bering that  it  would  be  fatal  to  turn  her 
back  to  him,  she  said  in  a  w^hisper — 

"  What  is  it  you  want  me  to  look  at  ? " 

He  frowned  impatiently. 


"  Look  behind  you,  look  behind  you  !  "  he 
said  fiercely. 

But  she  would  not. 

"  Tell  me  what  it  is  you  see,"  said  she,  in 
a  hoarse  voice. 

He  stamped  on  the  floor. 

"  Why  don't  you  see  for  yourself  ?  "  said 
he,  still  pointing  ;  and  as  he  indicated  the 
door  behind  her  with  his  left  hand,  he  put 
his  right  hand  stealthily  into  the  inner  pocket 
of  his  coat. 

Mary  felt  paralysed  with  horror.  She 
guessed  that  what  he  had  concealed  there 
was  the  knife  he  had  taken  from  the  platter, 
and  she  seemed  to  feel  already  the  touch  of 
the  cold  steel  across  her  throat. 

Still  she  would  not  turn.  She  knew  that 
to  face  him  steadfastly  was  her  last  and  only 
chance.  The  minutes  seemed  hours  while 
they  stood  thus  facing  each  other.  Her 
brain  seemed  to  be  bursting,  and  she  felt  as 
if  something  was  surging  in  her  head  higher 
and  higher,  till  each  moment  seemed  to  be 
the  last  in  which  she  could  endure  the  awful 
tension.  She  must  scream,  she  must  turn 
round  ;  the  strain  was  getting  too  great  to 
be  borne. 

Meanwhile  the  madman  was  still  pointing 
with  his  white  finger  to  the  door  behind  her, 
and  she  was  feeHng  that  she  would  give  way, 
that  the  fatal  fascination  of  his  attitude 
would  be  too  strong  for  her,  that  she  must 
turn  and — die. 

And  then,  when  her  breath  was  coming  in 
such  gasps  that  they  seemed  to  fill  the  room 
with  sound,  she  heard  a  door  open  and  foot- 
steps which  she  recognised  in  the  hall. 

Summoning  all  the  strength  she  had  left 
in  her,  she  screamed  "  Millie  !  "  with  all  her 
might. 

But,  to  her  horror,  her  voice  had  lost  its 
power,  and  it  was  only  a  hoarse,  gurgling 
whisper  that  came  from  her  lips.  The  mad- 
man smiled.  The  smile,  blood-curdUng  and 
with  a  sort  of  hopeful  ferocity  in  it,  seemed 
to  give  her  back  a  little  strength.  Urged  by 
pure  terror,  she  cried  again — 

"  Millie  !  Millie  !  help  !  help  !  " 

Then  the  door  opened  behind  her,  and  she 
heard  the  voice  of  the  cook,  crying  in 
amazement — 

"  My  gracious  !  who's  that  ?  " 

The  next  moment  the  worst  had  happened. 
Millie  turned  to  shut  the  door  behind  her, 
and  in  an  instant  the  madman  had  darted 
past  Mary,  who,  turning  quickly,  was  just  in 
time  to  see  him  fling  his  left  arm  round  the 
girl's  throat  and  plunge  his  right  hand  into 
his  pocket. 


'The  new-comer,  with  the  assistance  of  the  two  girls,  seized  the  madman's  hands  and  bound  them  together." 
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Witli  all  her  might,  Mary  flung  herself 
upon  his  right  arm  from  behind,  while  the 
screaming  Millie  struggled  to  free  herself 
from  the  grasp  of  his  left. 

The  tussle  seemed  to  go  on  for  agos. 
Mary  clung  with  all  the  force  of  two  muscular 
young  hands  to  the  madman's  right  arm, 
making  it  impossible  for  him  to  get  at  the 
weapon  he  had  concealed. 

In  the  meantime  she  uttered  short  direc- 
tions to  Millie,  who  shrieked  and  shouted  so 
lustily  as  to  inspire  the  hope  in  Mary's  mind 
that  someone  would  hear  her. 

And  then,  just  when  both  the  women  felt 
themselves  to  be  at  the  last  gasp,  when  the 
madman,  uttering  short  cries  under  his 
breath  and  lashing  himself  into  fury,  began 
to  tighten  his  grasp  of  Millie,  while  her  cries 
grew  fainter,  and  when  Mary  felt  her  hands 
growing  too  weak  to  hold  his  stronger  arm, 
there  came  suddenly  to  J}heir  ears  a  sound  as 
of  something  heavy  being  flung  down  in  the 
hall  outside. 

It  was  the  forcing  open  of  the  basement 
door. 

The  next  moment  the  door  of  the  dining- 
room  was  flung  open,  and  the  man  whom 
Mary  had  locked  in  the  cellar  burst  into  the 
room. 

Not  much  longer  was  the  issue  in  doubt. 

The  arrival  of  this  ally,  fresh,  strong,  and 
thoroughly  aware  of  the  character  of  the 
man  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  turned  the 
tables.  Whipping  out  his  own  handkerchief, 
the  new-comer,  with  the  assistance  of  the  two 
girls,  who  at  once  acted  according  to  his 
instructions,  seized  the  madman's  hands  and 
bound  them  together  so  tightly  that  he  could 
not  get  them  free.  Then  again,  with  the 
help  of  the  two  women,  the  unfortunate 
madman,  who  did  not  utter  one  word,  but 
glared  at  them  and  watched  them  keenly, 
drawing  deep  breaths  and  fighting  with  the 
strength  of  two  men,  was  forced  into  a  chair, 
to  which  he  was  bound  with  the  strong  silken 
ropes  which  looped  up  the  window-curtains. 

The  work  of  securing  him  was  scarcely 
finished  when  the  return  of  Miss  Kenley 
upon  her  bicycle  brought  another  ally.  The 
Yicar's  sister,  who  took  in  the  terrible  situa- 
tion with  but  a  few  words,  went  back  to  the 
village  for  help,  and  before  many  minutes 
were  over  had  brought  half-a-dozen  willing 
helpers,  with  whose  assistance  the  unhappy 
lunatic  was  safely  secured  until  the  authorities 
of  the  asylum  from  which  he  had  escaped 
could  be  summoned  by  telephone  from  the 
nearest  town. 


In  the  meantime  poor  Mary  only  recovered 
from  her  distress  at  the  struggle  in  which 
she  had  taken  part  to  fall  into  another  even 
more  embarrassing  at  her  treatment  of  her 
own  ally. 

She  whispered  her  agonies  to  her  aunt, 
who  apologised  for  her  niece's  stupidity  as 
well  as  she  could. 

The  young  man,  who  was  quite  good- 
humoured  and  highly  amused  by  the  adven- 
ture, frankly  owned  that  the  lady's  mistake 
was  brought  about  by  his  own  fault. 

"  I  had  been  attacked  by  this  man  in  the 
road,"  said  he,  "  just  as  I  was  coming  out  of 
Scarfield  Court,  the  place  my  father  has  taken 
a  mile  away  from  here." 

Miss  Kenley  uttered  an  ejaculation  of 
interest. 

"  Oh,  are  you  one  of  the  Wares,"  said 
she — "  the  new  people  at  the  Court  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  my  name  is  Reginald  Ware,"  said 
the  young  man,  smiling.  "  As  I  say,  I 
was  attacked  by  this  man,  from  whom  I 
managed  to  wrench  away  a  large  knife  he 
was  carrying." 

''Then  that  was  what  I  saw  in  your  hand  ! 
It  was  that  that  frightened  me  so,"  said  poor 
Mary  apologetically. 

"  I  ought  to  have  told  you  all  about  it  at 
once,"  said  Reginald  Ware,  who  was  quite  as 
humble  as  she.  "  But  I  didn't  like  to  alarm 
you  by  speaking  about  the  madman,  and  I 
was  only  too  glad  to  have  managed  to  escape 
him,  as  I  thought.  I'm  very,  very  sorry,  and 
I  only  wish  I'd  had  a  little  more  sense,  and 
then  I  should  have  saved  you  from  this 
fright." 

The  young  people,  though  they  laughed  at 
themselves  and  at  each  other,  were  rather 
interested  in  one  another,  too. 

When  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Brewster  was 
safely  secured  and  taken  back  to  the  asylum, 
and  the  Yicar  returned  home  and  was  intro- 
duced to  young  Mr.  Ware,  and  informed  of 
the  adventure,  Mary's  father  was  rash  enough 
to  think  it  only  right  to  express  his  sorrow 
for  what  his  young  neighbour  had  suffered 
by  giving  him  a  general  invitation  to  call 
when  he  liked. 

But  not  long  afterwards  Reginald  Ware 
fell  into  a  habit  of  dropping  in  so  constantly 
that  the  Yicar  began  to  wish  that  he  could 
get  rid  of  him. 

Since  then  Miss  Kenley  has  had  to  warn 
her  brother  that,  when  he  does  get  rid  of  his 
too  persistent  young  neighbour,  be  will  have 
to  make  up  his  mind  to  get  rid  of  his  own 
daughter,  too. 
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"two     VOICKS."        by    J.     YOUNG     HUNTER. 
From  the  original  in  the  Walker  Art  Gallery,  Liverpool,  reprodiiced  by  permission  of  the  Corporation  of  Lirerpool. 


The  Art  of  Mr.  J.  Young  Hunter. 


By    Austin    Cjikstkh. 


A  GREAT  Frencli  writer  claims  tlmt 
the  autlior  and  the  orator  botli  love 
applause.  He  could  have  known  no 
painters,  or  he  would  have  included  them 
in  his  too  contracted  category.  No  class  of 
men  covets  it  more  or  by  it  more  largely 
l)ene[its.  The  sound  of  well-deserved  ap|)lause 
is  to  the  painter  the  sweetest  melody  in 
the  world,  for  it  decides  questions  put  to 
him,  the  one  hy  his  diffidence,  the  other  hy 
his  confidence  ;  for  his  diffidence  says  :  ''  If 
my  picture  is  liked,  I  shall  be  surprised," 
whilst  his  confidence  says  :  "  If  my  ])icture 
is  not  liked,  I  shall  be  no  less  sui'prised.'' 
And  when  public  approval  greets  the  artist, 
his  Avork  benefits,  since  consciousness  of  our 
own  knowledge  increases  it. 

Mr.  John  Young  Hunter  has  early 
received  this  help  towards  increase  of  know- 
ledge and,  in  a  professional  career  which  has 
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barely  exceeded  ten  years  in  extent,  he  has 
succeeded  in  establishing  himself  as  a  painter 
of  noteworthy  })ronn*nence  and  as  one  who 
has  already  done  admirable  work. 

Born  in  the  'seventies,  he  I'cceived  his' 
general  education  at  Clifton  College,  and 
although  in  due  course  he  attended  an  art 
studio  and  ultimately  became  a  student  of 
Bui'lington  House,  his  first  and,  indeed,  the 
chief  part  of  his  art  education  came  from  his 
father,  Mr.  Colin  Hunter.  A.R.A. 

All  those  ])eo|)le  who  have  ex])eriencc  of 
the  way  in  which  knowledge  is  acquired, 
agree  that  puj)ils  are  bound  to  accept  some- 
tln'ng  of  the  methods  they  see  used  by  those 
around  them.  This  being  the  case  in  a 
studio  where  for  a  few  hours  each  day  tlie 
student  puts  in  an  attendance,  one  can  see 
how  very  much  harder  it  must  be  to  abstain 
from    employing    the    same     means    which 
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one  lia?;  seen  nsecl,  and  successfully  used,  all 
one's  life. 

An  artist  must,  bj  tlie  nature  of  the 
material  wliich  he  lias  to  employ,  be 
conventional.  Unless  he  paints  with  colour 
which  others,  as  well  as  he  himself,  approve, 
his  labour  is  vain.  If  he  really  used  an 
original  palette— a  palette,  be  it  understood, 
being  the  colours  placed  upon  that  so-called 
article,  the  vermilion,  yellow  ochre,  ultra- 
marine, and  white  which  form  in  condjina- 


tion  the  foundation  of  most  pictures — and  if 
he  intentionally  went  away  from  accepted 
formula?,  his  work  would  have  no  merit,  for 
one  cannot  escape  from  the  fact  that  blue  has 
to  be  used  in  the  painting  of  skies,  and  that 
both  reds  and  yellows  enter  largely  into  the 
painting  of  flesli.  It  is  accepted,  therefore, 
that  the  student  is,  in  his  palette,  in  agree- 
inent  with  his  master  ;  also  that  in  laying-on 
of  paint  lie  cannot-- at  first,  at  least — esca})e 
his  master's  convention.    When,  therefore,  in 
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addition  to  these  similitudes  of  style,  the 
bias  of  heredity  in  sight  is  added,  to  enhance 
the  likeness  l)etween  tlie  works  of  master 
and  pupil,  we  at  once  realise  how  hard  it 
must  be  for  a  son  to  brancli  into  work 
dissimilar  from  that  which  is  being  done  by  his 
father.  For  it  is  trick  of  temperament  which 
makes  him  present  a  similar  subject  in  a 
similar  manner. 


Wlien,  therefore,  after  having  had  two 
Scotch  landscapes  well  hung  in  the  two 
successive  Academy  Exhil)itions  of  1 1)05,  ]  1)()(], 
there  came  to  Mr.  J.  Young  Hunter  full 
awakening  of  tlie  artistic  sense,  and  he  saw 
that,  without  copying  a  sii:gle  material 
manner,  without  consciously  employing  one 
of  his  father's  methods,  his  pictures  would, 
if  he  continued  to  paint  landscape,  but  gain 
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for   him   a   success   qualified    by   the   word 
"  imitative "     being     attached     to      it,     lie 
determined    to   develop    his    artistic    talent 
u  p on   other 
lines. 

His  breaking 
away  from  his 
father's  style 
was  founded  on 
no  argument 
of  dissatisfac- 
tion with  his 
fatlier's  work. 
To  suppose  this 
would  be  to 
make  an  in- 
curable mis- 
take. He,  on 
the  contrary, 
admired  it  and 
its  many  essen- 
tial excellences. 
Ji  u  t  he  w  a s 
awake  to  the 
danger  that, 
unless  lie  con- 
ceived,asserted, 
and  developed 
a  different  kind 
of  art,  he  would 
be  held  to  be 
but  an  inconi- 
])lete  co])yist. 
Bnt  one  of  the 
most  difficult 
effects  which 
arise  from  in- 
experience is 
t  h  a  t  a  m  a  n 
cannot  possibly 
justify  an  ex- 
periment before 
making  it;  and 
anotlier  is, 
that  those  wlio 
encourage  us  in 
our  attempt 
to  make  the 
e  X  p  e  r  i  m  e  n  t 
liave  to  accede 
to  measures  of 
which  they  may 
believe  they 
will  ultimately 
liave  to  disap- 
prove. 

Mr.  Colin  Hunter  gave,  indeed,  but  little 
eiicom-agement  to  his  son  to  make  art  his 
profession.      "  He    was   dubious,"    says    Mr. 


"pets.        by   J. 
From  the  picture  in  the  collection 


Young  Hunter,  in  recalling  the  events  of  his 
early  days,  "  about  the  advisability  of  it,  but 
tliis  only  made  me  the  more  determined.     I 

remeni])er  that 
when  1  told 
h  i  m  0  f  m  y 
resolve  to 
take  a  studio 
(having  hither- 
to worked  in 
a  n  u  ])  s  t  a  i  r  s 
room  at  Mel- 
b  u  1'  y  R  (J  a  d  , 
liable  to  fre- 
quent inter- 
ruption), lie 
rather  ridiculed 
the  idea.  I  am 
glad  to  say  he 
never  had  to 
pay  the  rent, 
although  it  cost 
me £100  ayear. 
For  I  sold 
landscapes 
easily,  and  with 
occasional  por- 
traits I  was 
always  able  to 
meet  my  ex- 
penses from 
the  first,  except 
once — and  I 
can  well  re- 
member the 
shame  a  n  d 
mortification 
that  possessed 
me  when  I  had 
to  bo  r  r  o  \v 
thirty  pounds. 
I  was  able  to 
pay  it  back 
w  i  t  h  i  n  a 
month,  how- 
ever, to  my 
great  relief. 
During  this, 
my  first  year  in 
my  own  studio, 
I  painted  the 
full  length  of 
M  i  s  s  M  a  c  - 
Michael,  which 
was  hung  in 
one  of  the  four 
u'^e    room   at   the    Iloval 


YOUNG    HUNTER. 

of  Mr.  Alfred  Parsons,  A.R.A. 
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bankrupt  suhlimity "  iniist 
liave  been  the  lirst  conscious 
feeling  of  Mr.  J.  Young 
Hunter  on  coming  to  the 
decision  tlnit  lie  would  a])an- 
don  landscape  for  figure- 
painting,  free  methods  of 
brush  work,  and  a])ply  himself 
to  tlie  study  of  tlie  iigui'e  in 
tlie  tight  school  of  tlie  Tre- 
Ila]diael] tes,  wliere  they 
''count  it  crime  to  let  a  truth 
slip." 

Of  this  school,  some  fe\Y 
years  ago,  an  able  art  critic 
wrote  in  tlie  Studio:  "It  is 
one  which  has  latterly 
gathered  to  itself  a  vciy  large 
number  of  adherents  among 
the  younger  painters,  and,  for 
want  of  a  better  name,  can 
be  called  that  of  the  New 
Pre  -  Ilaphaelitcs.  It  has 
grown  n}),  apparently,  as  an 
expression  of  the  reaction 
which  has  recently  set  in 
against  the  realistic  beliefs 
taught  so  assiduously  a  quarter 
of  a  centnry  ago.  At  the 
end  of  the  'seventies  there  was 
a  prevailing  idea  that  the  only 
mission  of  the  artist  was  to 
record  with  al)Solute  fidelity 
the  facts  of  Nature,  lie  was 
told  that  only  in  strict  realism 
could  he  hope  to  find  salvation, 
and  that  any  modification  of 
the  actualities  of  the  life 
ai'ound  him  was  contraiy  to 
correct  ])rinciples.  ^Fo  attempt 
to  laiild  n])on  Nature  fanciful 
inventions,  to  seek  for  sug- 
gestions which  must  give  him 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  his 
imaginative  faculties,  even  to 
select  from  the  mass  of  avail- 
able material  what  he  thought 
most  suitable  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  a  preconceived  idea, 
was,  according  to  the  dogma 
of  his  teachers,  to  depart  from 
the  lines  wliicli  alone  could 
lead  him  to  the  highest  type 
of  achievement.  If  he  was 
not  a  realist,  an  nnselective 
and  nncoin])romising  student 
of  everyday  commonplaces, 
he  was  told  that  he  must 
inevitably  sink  into  a  follower 


"  CEI.IA     AND     JOAN."        I'.Y     J.     YOUNG     HUNTER. 

Frotn  the  picture  in  the  collection  of  F.  J.  Mirrielees,  AV/. 


of  some  forintil  convention,  and  destroy  all 
liis  hopes  of  fntnre  eminence  hy  losing 
tlie  power  of  receiving  impressions  at  first 
hand." 

It    was   during    the   first    year    of    what 


we  may  term  his  artistic  independence 
that  Mr.  J.  Young  Hunter,  in  rehellion 
to  such  teacliing,  produced  his  Decorative 
ratlier  than  Pre-Ra])haelite  "My  Lady's 
Garden,"  which   was  bought  for  the  nation 
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under  the  terms  of  the  Chanti^ey  Bequest. 
In  this  we  have  a  })icture  of  pecuhar 
artistic  quahty,  and  one  entirely  successful 
in  its  endeavour  to  porti'ay  by  incdijT3val 
design  the  decorative  world  of  old  romance. 

In  decorative  art  the  artist  reaches  out 
towards,  he  attains  to,  a  world  beyond  tlie 
prescril)ed  limits  of  everyday  life,  and  wins 
for  himself  a  new  kingdom  of  content,  a 
richer,  because  a  more  unhedged  and  un- 
restricted realm,  a  realm  in  which  care  for 
things  of  the  intellect  and  imagination  is 
sul)servient  to  form  and  colour,  in  which 
there  is  a  sense  of  freedom  from  the  shackles 


by  aid  of  form  and  colour,  as  distinct  from 
the  matter  it  may  chance  to  explain.  It  is 
ail  art  subject  to  laws  of  linn'tation,  one  of 
inq)assivity  ratlier  than  repose  ;  reserve  and 
again  reserve,  and  once  again  reserve,  are  its 
characteristic.  AVithin  an  area  "  undis- 
turbed by  any  moral  ambition  "  it  does  its 
most  sincere  and  earnest  work.  It  has  the 
power,  nuich  as  death  has,  to  set  the  faces 
which  it  touches  free  from  strain,  fi-ee 
from  all  that  is  accidental,  in  serene  inn  no- 
bility ;  and  we  gaze  upon  it  unperplexed  l)y 
the  time  in  whicli  it  arose  and  by  the  time  in 
winch  it  deals.     It  is  a  triumph  of  cliaracter 


"fine  feathers."   by  J.  YOUNG  HUNTER. 

From  the  picture  in  the  collection  of  W.  Donaldson,  Esq. 


of  period,  and  a  successful  endeavour  has 
been  made  to  cast  off  modern  and  local 
dehriH.  In  the  realm  of  decorative  art  is 
shown  so  high  an  indifference  to  nmndane 
things  that  no  vulgarity  touches  it  ;  thus  it  is 
freed  from  the  perplexities  of  different  epochs 
and  their  tangled  interests,  and  bounded  by 
the  shores  of  indeterminate  time.  Breadth, 
centrality,  repose,  measure,  purity,  and  tem- 
perance, are  its  special  marks.  Its  very 
^vomen  are  abstractions,  shadows  of  an 
earlier,  diviner  type. 

To  produce  decorative  art  is  to  deal  with 
the  sensuous  side  of  art  in  the  Pagan 
manner,  for  its  special  aim  is  to  give  pleasure 


over  situation,  of  which,  indeed,  it  suggests  no 
development.  ''A  laugli,  a  cry,  the  business 
of  the  world  "  is  not  for  it. 

In  the  catalogue  of  the  National  Gjdlery 
of  British  Art  at  Milbank,  tlie  picture,  "  ]\Iy 
Lady's  Garden,"  is  thus  described — 

"  On  a  lawn,  wliich  is  divided  fi'om  a 
garden  behind  by  a  I'ow  of  espalier  fruit 
trees,  a  richly  dressed  lady  is  l)ringing  food 
in  a  Venetian  glass  dish  for  tlu'ce  peacocks, 
whose  brilliant  colours  are  relieved  by  the 
green  of  the  grass.  The  scene  is  laid  in  a 
formal  pleasaunce  sheltered  by  high  yew 
hedges,  po])lars,  and  (cedars,  seen  dark  against 
the  evening  sky.     The    garden   is  cut  into 
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HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  ARGYLL,  K.T.    BY  J.  YOUNG  HUNTER. 


spirals  and  curves  hj  ^-eometrical  beds,  ont- 
liiied  with  l)ox-hedging.  The  lady  wears  a 
white  cap  that  comes  over  the  ears,  a  yellow 
gown,  with  blue  insertions,  embroidered  iu 
gold,  and  large  sleeves  lined  with  purple 
velvet." 

The  year  of  this  picture's  purchase,  1899, 
was  the  yeai*  of  the  artist's  mari'iage  to 
the  lady,  lierself  au  accomplislied  painter, 
whose  portrait  is  here  reproduced.  In 
that  year  Mr.  Young  Hunter  and  his 
wife  went  to  Florence,  pre|)ared  to  penetrate, 
with  youth's  inexhaustible,  unrivalled  thirst 


for  knowledge,  into  the  very  secrets  of 
])aint. 

It  has  been  said  that  all  the  great  Floren- 
tines were  preoccupied  with  thoughts  of 
death,  and  that  it  is  to  this  sentiment  that 
tlie  seriousness  of  Florentine  fifteenth-century 
art  is  due. 

In  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  city  there 
is  sometln'ng  strange  and  mournful,  and  the 
journey  to  Italy,  instead  of  ])utting  the 
student  in  possession  of  new  talents  jind 
bringing  out  originality,  stultifies  and  makes 
sterile     for    a     time    those     of     which    he 
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is  already  possessed.  To  unite  tliat  whicli 
lie  lias  already  acquired  in  England  to  that 
wliicli  Italy,  in  far  back  ages,  has  pro- 
duced, and 
to  harmonise 
the  two  into 
a  new  school 
—  this,  it 
may  be  pre- 
sumed, is  the 
ambition  of 
all  young 
painters. 
Often,  when 
actually  they 
come  in  con- 
tact with  this 
great  bygone 
art,  they  can 
do  no  more 
than  admire. 
The  very 
vastness  of  it 
is  unsettling, 
and  imagina- 
tion is  tied. 

Mr.  Young 
Hunter  felt 
that  each 
picture 
Ilc  studied 
became  an 
o  b  j  e  c  t 
" loosed  into 
a  group  of 
impressions," 
inconsistent, 
unstable, 
flickering, 
extinguished 
in  tlieir  tuni 
by  his  very 
c  onsc  i  oiis- 
ness  of  them. 

Siieli  was 
liis  impres- 
sion ;  but,  as 
a  matter  of 
fact,  lu"s  so- 
j  0  u  r  n  i  n 
Italy  has  had 
a  marked  in- 
fluence upon 
his  art.  lie 
was,  at  the 
time  he  went 
there,  in- 
clined to  swing  away  from  the  teachings 
of    the     naturalistic    school,    and    approach 


MRS.    J.     YOUNG    nUNTER. 


too  closely  to  conventionalism ;  but  the 
new  points  of  view  which  he  acquired 
helped  to  guide  liim  into  paths  of  broader 

practice. 

Of  the  pic- 
tures here  re- 
produced it 
u] ay  be  added 
that  '^The 
Philosopher 
of  Ferney  " 
is  a  record  of 
one  of  those 
f  r  e  a  k  s  o  f 
humour  l)y 
which  both 
Freder  i  ck 
the  Great  and 
Voltaire  ])y 
their  sharp- 
n  ess  o  f 
tongue  sacri- 
ficed many  a 
friend  ship. 
W  h  y  the 
K  i  n  g  o  f 
r  1'  u  s  s  i  a 
christen  ed 
A^oltaire  a 
stork  it  is 
very  difficult 
to  say — per- 
haps because 
a  stork  makes 
a  loud  noise 
by  the  chat- 
tering of  its 
mandibles  ; 
])erlia])s  be- 
cause he  is  a 
visitant  to 
many  parts 
of  the  Conti- 
nent; or  per- 
ha])S  l)ecause 
of  his  extra- 
0  r  d  i  n  a  r  y 
thinness. 
Yoltaii'e,  ex- 
iled from  the 
favour  alike 
of  Fi'ance 
and  of  Prus- 
sia, took  up 
his  residence 
at  Ferney, 
a  n  d  M  i* . 
Younc:  Hunter  presents  him  as  hovering  over 
the  Canton,  since  he  spent  his  time  whilst 
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tliei'e  ill  tlie  defence  and  protection  of  the 
victims  of  religions  intolerance. 

The  snbject  of  the  pictnre  called  "  Jndith 
Shakespeare  "  Avas  taken  from  William 
Black's  cliarming  novel  of  that  name. 

"Spring  Among  the  Tnscan  Hills"  was 
the  first-frnits  of  Mr.  Yonng  llnnter's  tonr — 
a  record  of  a  tranij)  which  hnshand  and  wife 
took  in  ((nest  of  the  pictnresqne  after  their 
stay  in  Florence.  They  visited  Perngia, ''  the 
empress  of  hill-set  Italian  cities  ;  "  the  lesser 
heights  of  Assisi,  Spoleto,  and  Trevi  ;  Siena, 
BDlogna,  Verona,  Ravenna,  each  city  wliose 
gates    frame    visions    of     laughing    fields, 


where  "  mediiijval  architecture  and  the  rich 
florescence  of  Nature  lie  side  hy  side  in 
amity."  With  visits  to  Munich,  Nuremhurg, 
Gothenburg,  Brussels,  and  Antwerp  their 
travels  ended,  and  Mr.  Young  Hunter  came 
home  to  issue  from  his  studio  in  Suffolk  a 
succession  of  notable  pictures,  each  of  whicli 
shows  that  he  is  going  forward  in  his  art, 
steadily,  year  by  year,  amplifying  his  methods 
and  widening  the  gates  of  his  knowledge. 

Sometimes  he  steals  from  work  a  few  hours 
for  relaxation,  and,  being  a  sportsman, 
changes  the  brush  for  a  gun.^  a  rod,  a  golf- 
club,  or  a  cricket-bat,  as  the  seasons  dictate. 


A  WIFE    FOR    LORD   THOMAS. 


By    HARRISON   RHODES. 


MISS  MARRIOTT  turned  into  the 
Park  at  the  Fifty-ninth  Street 
entrance  by  the  Plaza.  She  wore  a 
dull  green  gown,  with  a  hint  of  pink  some- 
where about  the  jacket ;  if  one  had  all  the 
time  in  the  world,  it  would  deserve  further 
attention.  In  her  hat,  too,  was  a  suggestion 
of  spring,  shy  flowers  peeping  from  beneath 
green  leaves.  But,  as  novelists  are  apt  to 
say,  winter  was  in  her  heart ;  a  frown,  at  least, 
was  on  her  face,  and  a  kind  of  clouded  and 
angry  look  in  her  deep,  blue  eyes. 

Had  any  one  of  the  gentlemen  loafing  on 
the  park  benches  in  the  sunshine  of  this 
April  morning  been  there  at  the  same  hour 
the  day  before,  he  might,  had  he  had  any  taste 
for  amateur  detective  speculations,  now  have 
thought  that  he  could  put  two  and  two 
together  and  divine  what  now  troubled  this 
charming  young  woman.  For  the  day  before 
he  would  have  noticed  her — that  is  inevitable  ; 
one  always  noticed  Sally  Marriott,  her  lovely 
flushed  cheeks,  her  eyes,  and  her  gold-brown 
hair — he  would  have  noticed  her  taking  this 
same  promenade  in  the  companionship  of 
one  of  the  opposite  sex.  Now  she  took  it 
alone,  and — as  it  would  not  have  been  difficult 
to  discover — Count  Antoni  de  Scasz  had  sailed 
that  morning  en  the  Lauretania.  And  it 
was  true,  in  a  way,  that  this  young  gentleman 
was  responsible  for  Miss  Marriott's  frown,  but 
not  at  all  as  the  first  amateur  detective  who 
came  along  might  have  thought. 

It  was  all  at  the  time  of  the  last  and  most 
famous  of  international  marriages.  All  sorts 
of  friends  and  relatives  had  accompanied  the 
bridegroom's  party.  Fifth  Avenue,  as  you 
will  remember,  was  full  of  Huns  and  Poles 
and  Lithuanians  ;  and  strange  East-of-Europe 
noblemen  were  rushing  to  and  fro  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night  when  it  was 
possible  for  fashionable  women  to  entertain 
them.  They  lent  variety  to  the  season's 
gaiety.  They  were  very  agreeable,  many  of 
them,  and  of  them  this  same  de  Scasz  was 
perhaps  the  most  agreeable.  Now,  when 
there  was  a  question  of  nice  men,  it  was  often 
very  easy  for  Sally  Marriott  to  get  the  nicest. 
So  it  happened,  naturally  enough,  that  she 
saw  something  of  Count  Antoni.  It  went 
so  far  even  that  two  or  three  mornings  he 
took  walks  with    her  while   she  gave  the 
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dog  Niggles  the  air  in  the  Park.  All  the 
native-born  New  York  men  are  busy  at  that 
hour,  so,  for  a  change,  the  companionship  of 
a  Hun  was  not  unwelcome. 

Toni — everyone  calls  him  that — was  a  nice, 
bright-faced  boy  of  twenty-six,  with  soft,  blue 
eyes  and  a  soft,  brown  moustache  and  a  pretty, 
soft  way  with  women.  He  had  laughed  and 
joked  with  Sally  in  most  companionable 
fashion,  and  then,  during  this  last  morning's 
walk,  with  a  caressing  voice  and  a  twinkle  in 
his  eye,  had  asked  her  to  marry  him.  He 
could  not  easily  have  done  less  than  that,  he 
knew ;  but  he  never  particularly  wanted  her 
to  accept  him,  nor  thought  for  a  moment  she 
would.  He  was  sure  she  understood,  but  he 
was  a  gentleman,  and  he  proposed  very  nicely, 
considering  that  he  knew  she  hadn't  money. 
He  accepted  his  refusal  gracefully,  and  as 
they  were  in  a  secluded  part  of  the  Park,  he 
bent  and  kissed  her  hand.  She  demurred  on 
a  well-known  point  of  foreign  etiquette. 

"  You  mustn't,  Toni ;  I'm  not  a  married 
woman." 

The  boy  assumed  a  whimsical  little  air  of 
despair.  "  Ah,  yes,"  he  said,  "  but  is  that 
my  fault  ? " 

So  Toni  passes  out  of  the  story. 

His  presence  had  been  agreeable  enough, 
Bnt  what  was  intolerable  was  that  Hilda 
Macdonald,  as  reported  direct  to  Sally  this 
very  morning  by  Agnes  Cruteheon,  should 
have  said  that  she,  Sally  Marriott,  was  always 
dangling  after  foreigners  and  never  being 
able  to  catch  one.  It  wasn't  merely  that  if 
one  liked — Miss  Marriott  smiled  as  she 
thought  of  that  nice  Toni  clicking  his  heels 
together  and  bending  over  the  hand  that  had 
just  been  refused  him.  It  wasn't  merely 
that  Hilda  had  always  professed  to  be 
a  friend  —  of  course,  it  was  from  one's 
friends  one  expected  this  sort  of  thing,  she 
told  herself,  Avith  cynicism  quite  unsuited  to 
such  a  spring  morning.  It  was  pre-eminently 
that  she  herself  was  an  American  of  the 
Americans,  and  so  ought  to  have  been  spared 
such  attacks.  Had  she  not  settled  in  her 
mind  long  ago  that  wlien  she  married,  it 
Avould  be — if  there  is  such  a  word — com- 
patriot ically  ?  Had  she  not  as  honest  a  con- 
tempt as  anyone  for  these  loveless,  w^orldly 
wise  foreign  alliances  ?     And  had  she  not— 
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here  the  frown  deepened — a  very  clear  idea 
that  it  was  just  because  Hilda  had  an  ex- 
aggerated idea  of  the  importance  of  handles 
to  names  that  she  was  making  such  a  row 
about  Counfc  Toni  ?  Hilda  had,  so  Agnes 
Crutcheon  reported,  talked  a  good  deal  about 
Americanism.  Miss  Marriott  now  registered 
a  dark  vow.  Mrs.  Macdonald's  period 
of  mourning  was  over.  The  very  next 
foreigner  who  turned  up  in  New  York  should 
be  cast  at  once  in  her  path,  and — and  every- 
one should  see.  Our  young  lady's  reflections 
were,  as  may  be  seen,  cynical  and  disillu- 
sioned. Bat  they  ended  always  in  this 
special  project  of  precipitating  Mrs.  Mac- 
donald  into  the  first  available  nobleman's 
arms. 

In  this  mood  Miss  Marriott  rounded  a 
Httle  curve  that  brought  the  path  into  the 
sun  and  along  the  edge  of  the  brimming 
lake  ;  and  then — the  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence are  very  strange  when  one  is  young  and 
extremely  good-looking,  and  walks  in  the  Park 
of  an  April  morning — then  she  saw  a  figure 
in  grey-green  tweeds  ahead  of  her,  sitting 
upon  a  bench,  with  long  legs  extended  into 
the  path  with  a  certain  unmistakable  ease  to 
be  obtained,  when  long  legs  are  concerned, 
only  by  British  birth.  As  she  advanced,  he 
turned,  and  she  gave  a  little  start.  Just 
finding  a  good-looking  Englishman  in  her 
path  w^as  not  sufficiently  unusual  to  startle 
Sally  Marriott.  But  this  time,  unless  she 
were  not  mistaken,  it  was  all  so  ridiculously 
a  propos,  just  as  though  she  had  imagined 
him  into  existence  on  that  park  bench  for 
her  own  immediate  purposes. 

"  I'm  not  mistaken,  am  I  ?  "  It  was  he  who 
spoke  as  he  rose.  "  It  is  Miss  Marriott,  isn't 
it  ?     I  hope  you  haven't  forgotten  me." 

"  Just  a  minute,"  she  warned.  ''  Yes,  I've 
got  it.  Biarritz!  You  dined  at  Lady  Helen 
Alexander's,  and  then — let's  see,  yes— -there 
was  lunch  at  the  Nattings'.  That's  right, 
isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  he  answered  smilingly,  "  though  I 
dare  say  I  couldn't  have  remembered  the 
places." 

"And  your  name's  de  Courtenay."  She 
was  delighted  at  her  good  memory. 
"  Thomas—Sir  Thomas  de  Courtenay." 

"It's  Tom,  all  right.  Really,  I'm  most 
awfully  flattered " 

"  Oh,  you  remembered  my  name,"  she 
commented  carelessly. 

"  Oh,  but  that's  different,  you  know " 

She  acknowledged  the  compliment,  first 
with  a  smile  and  then  with  "  Thank  you, 
Sir  Thomas." 


"  I  was  going  to  say,  you  know,  it's  Lord 
Thomas,  if  we're  to  be  accurate." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  !  " 

"  It  doesn't  matter,  does  it  ?  "  He  cer- 
tainly looked  as  if  it  didn't. 

"  It  matters  a  great  deal  in  America,  Lord 
Thomas." 

It  was  impossible  not  to  think  of  Hilda. 
The  girl's  spirits  revived  at  this  pleasant 
prospect  of  adventure,  and  her  feelings  for 
this  convenient  Lord  Thomas  grew  almost 
warmly  friendly. 

"May  I  come  along,"  he  was  asking, 
"  so  that  you  can  tell  me  all  about  it  ?  It's 
jolly  good  luck  for  me  to  have  run  across  a 
competent  guide  to  America  the  morning  I 
land." 

"  You  landed  this  morning " 

"Yes,  I  got  a  bath  at  the  hotel,  and 
thought  I'd  have  a  bit  of  air.  I  was  going 
to  look  up  George  Douglas  at  the  Brook 
Club  about  lunch.  You're  the  first  person 
I've  seen." 

"  And  this  is  your  first  time  here  ? " 

"Yes." 

"Then  I've  actually  got  you  with  the 
bloom  on." 

He  laughed  and  rubbed  his  cheek,  as  if 
distrusting  the  morning's  shave.  She  looked 
at  him.  The  bloom  was  very  pleasant — the 
fresh,  open-air  colour,  the  sort  of  heather  and 
moorland  atmosphere  he  seemed  to  carry 
with  him. 

"  It's  a  great  responsibility,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  I  know.  But  I'm  willing  to  take 
it  on — that's  the  English  phrase,  isn't  it  .^ — 
if  you'll  be  honest  with  me." 

"  Why  shouldn't  I  be  ?  "  he  asked,  in  some 
surprise. 

"  Yon  should  be.  You  will  be  when  you 
see  what  an  understanding  person  I  am." 

She  looked  at  a  tiny,  jewelled  watch  that 
hung  like  a  locket  from  her  neck. 

"  I've  even  time  to  sit  down  quietly  and 
talk  it  over,"  she  went  on.  "Here  is  a 
bench  which  seems  suitable." 

They  had  got  in  their  walk  to  the  crest  of 
a  little  hill,  with  a  lovely  view. 

"  I'm  most  awfully  delighted "  began 

Lord  Thomas,  and  the  fact  need  surprise  no 
one. 

"Well,"  Miss  Marriott  replied  judicially, 
*'  that  is  as  it  may  be.  Wait.  What  I  want 
to  know  is  wdiy  you're  here.  No  wonder  you 
look  confused  ! "  she  laughed.  "  No,  I'm 
not  a  detective.  In  any  case,  nothing  that 
you  shall  say  shall  be  used  against  you." 

"  I'm  here — I  came  out  because  I'd  never 
seen  the   States,  and    thought  I'd  hke  to. 
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And,  yes,  I  thought  I  might  do  a  little  turn 
to  my  advantage." 

"  I  thought  perhaps  it  was  that." 

"  You  know,  you  are  most  awfully 
mysterious." 

"I'll  explain,"  she  said  gravely.  "My 
memory  has  been  working  still  further. 
You  see,  I  saw  very  little  of  you  at  Biarritz  ; 
I  went  away  early.  But  I  saw  Mrs. 
Natting  later ;  she  gave  me  quantities  of 
gossip.  You  knew  that  Miss  Waterman  from 
St.  Louis,  didn't  you  ?  " 

"  Waterman  ?     Yes,  a  rather  pretty  girl." 

"  A  rather  rich  girl,"  interjected  Miss 
Marriott. 

Her  companion  stiffened  a  little,  another 
process  assisted  by  British  birth. 

"  I  dare  say,"  he  said  in  a  cool  and  detached 
tone.     "  You  all  are,  aren't  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  don't  get  angry — at  least,  not  yet  ! 
I'm  sure  Mrs.  Natting  told  me  something 
about  some  de  Courtenay  man  who  tried  very 
hard  to  marry  Miss  Waterman." 

"  Oh,  that "  he  began.     And  then  he 

stopped  and  smiled,  a  Httle  mockingly,  a 
little  scornfully.  "I  think  my  brain  is 
working  at  last.  So  you  think  that,  having 
failed  with  the  fair  Waterman,  I  now " 

"  Of  course,  now  you're  angry.  Oh,  of 
course,  you  ought  to  be.  But  just  let  me  go 
on.     I  was  not  born  yesterday." 

He  took  a  glance  at  her,  and  his  face 
softened  a  little. 

"  Oh,  I'm  very  well  preserved,"  she 
murmured  in  acknowledgment.  "  I  only 
mean  that  I'm  not  just  a  sentimental  young 
fool,  that  I'm  quite  worldly  enough  for  all 
practical  purposes.  I  don't  in  the  least 
blame  you  for  wanting  to  marry  the  rich 
St.  Louisan." 

"  Well,"  he  said  slowly,  "  in  that  case,  I 
won't  deny  the  story,  of  course." 

"  If  you  haven't  anything  but  your  title, 
and  haven't  been  brought  up  to  earn  your 
living " 

"  That,  of  course,  is  very  uncomfortable." 

"  American  girls  are  often  very  nice,  even 
wiien  they  have  quite  a  lot  of  money.  I 
think  you'd  be  perfectly  right  in  coming 
over  here  with  the  definite  purpose  of  marry- 
ing one.  You  think  I'm  amazingly  frank, 
but  if  I'm  to  be  a  competent  guide  to  New 
York,  I  must  know  what  my  employer 
wants." 

There  was  a  pause.  Miss  Marriott  gazed 
upon  the  lovely  view,  and  Lord  Thomas  de 
Courtenay  appeared  to  meditate.  Finally  he 
spoke,  in  the  gentlest  voice. 

"  Have   you,"  he  asked,  "  quite  a  lot  of 


money  ?  "  The  words  were  impertinent, 
but  the  expression  in  his  face,  had  she 
looked  at  him,  was  not  offensive.  She 
turned  pale,  however,  and  got  up  from  the 
bench. 

"  You  misunderstood  my  remarks." 

"Oh,   don't,  please "  he   began  pro- 

testingly. 

"  I'm  poor,"  she  went  on,  "  quite  unusually 
poor.  I  shall  marry  for  money,  of  course, 
being  worldly.  Everyone  says  that  about 
me."  She  spoke  quickly,  with  an  unex- 
pected note  of  feeling. 

"  Dear  Miss  Marriott  "—Lord  Thomas 
stood  by  her  side — "  don't,  please,  lose  your 
charming  sense  of  humour.  It  was  making 
us  get  on  so  jolly  well.     I'm  not  such  an 

abandoned    ass    as    to    suppose     you " 

— he  paused,  and  there  was  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye— "as  to  suppose  you  were  speaking  for 
yourself.  Besides,  don't  we  both  under- 
stand  that  your  poverty  is   an   insuperable 

barrier  ?     Come,  Miss  Marriott " 

She  couldn't  help  it — she  laughed. 
"But  perhaps  you  have  someone   else  in 
mind  for  me." 

"  I  have,"  she  answered. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  arrangement 
for  casting  Lord  Thomas  de  Courtenay  in 
Hilda  Macdonald's  path.  For  now  Mrs. 
Macdonald's  dear  Sally  spoke  openly  to  Lord 
Thomas  about  dear  Hilda.  Miss  Marriott 
had  the  proper  enthusiasm  of  a  friend — more 
than  that,  of  a  tradesman  displaying  his 
w^ares.  And  her  listener  displayed  a  gravity 
that  was  almost  disconcerting.  He  particularly 
asked  about  the  money  side,  saying  repeatedly 
that  for  him  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Occasionally,  of  course,  his  comments  were 
a  little  lighter.  He  considered,  for  example, 
that  Mrs.  Macdonald's  being  a  great  friend  of 
Miss  Marriott's  was  an  enormous  advantage. 
And  when  Hilda's  dark  beauty  was  described, 
he  admitted  to  a  lifelong  passion  for  the 
brunette.  "  Yet,"  he  added,  "  now  and  then 
a  lighter  colouring  is  not  so  bad."  (It  has 
been  mentioned — has  it  not  ? — that  Sally 
Marriott  was  inclined  to  fairness.)  Still, 
these  symptoms  of  a  frivolous  disposition  and 
a  tendency  to  pursue  the  first  flirtation  that 
showed  its  head  were  not  numerous. 

"  You  really  feel,  do  you,"  he  asked  her, 
as  they  came  towards  the  park  gate,  "  that  I 
ought  to  have  a  try  for  Mrs.  Macdonald  ? " 

"  I  don't  see  bow  you  could  do  better," 
Miss  Marriott  rephed,  with  a  detached  air. 

"  Ah,  well,  of  course  " — he  gave  an  odd 
little  sigh — "  I  suppose  one  must  be  content 
with  the  best  one  can  do." 
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They  were  at  the  gate. 

"  Now,  guide,"  he  said,  with  a  pleasant  air 
of  comradeship,  "  having  explained  to  me 
that  this  is  the  Plaza  Hotel  just  opposite, 
will  you  arrange  about  our  next  meeting, 
and  then  put  me  on  my  way  towards  George 
Douglas,  the  Brook  Club,  and  a  good 
lunch  ?  " 

*'  I  had  thought,"  was  the  answer,  "  that 
perhaps  I'd  telephone  to  Hilda  and  ask  if  I 
might  come  to  lunch  and  bring  you.  I'd 
say  you'd  heard  so  much  about  her — you 
have  from  me ! — and  that  you  wanted  to 
meet  her." 

"  Right,"  assented  Lord  Thomas  cheerily. 
"  Then  we  can  see  whether  her  ideas  on  food 
are  sound  or  not.  Everything  counts,  you 
know." 

A  strange,  hard  race,  though  agreeable, 
thought  Sally. 


Never  had  a  spring  passed  more  pleasantly 
for  Miss  Marriott.  Had  she  possessed  a 
fairy  wishing-cap,  nothing  more  exactly  as 
she  had  planned  it  could  have  happened. 
Lord  Thomas,  just  as  the  penniless  nobleman 
ought,  paid  immediate  court  to  Hilda.  And 
Hilda  seemed  to  fall  head  over  heels  into 
dear  Sally's  trap.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
people  were  inclined  to  be  lenient  to  Mrs. 
Macdonald.  Lord  Thomas  w^ent  about  a 
tremendous  lot  (in  the  quiet,  rather  intimate 
way  that  is  possible  in  the  New  York  spring — 
hastily  organised  dinners  at  Sherry's,  with 
the  play  to  follow,  motor  runs  into  the 
country,  and  so  forth),  and  people  liked  him, 
thought  him  good-looking,  pleasant-mannered, 
and  an  exceptionally  decent  sort.  But  not 
everyone  had  Miss  Marriott's  opportunities 
for  seeing  this  cheerful  blackguard  lounging, 
so  to  speak,  and  at  his  ease.  He  kept  up  the 
rather  whimsical  notion  of  her  being  his 
guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,  came  to  see 
her  constantly,  consulted  with  her  as  to  all 
his  social  movements,  and  talked  of  Mrs. 
Macdonald  with  incredible  frankness. 
Really,  it  had  to  be  admitted,  for  unblushing, 
cheery  worldliness,  he  and  Hilda  were  a  pair 
hard  to  beat. 

There  was  one  episode,  indeed,  which,  as 
she  remembered  it,  seemed  to  Miss  Marriott 
almost  fabulous.  In  the  researches  he  was 
constantly  making,  so  he  told  her,  into  Mrs. 
Macdonald's  financial  standing  and  the 
condition  of  her  property.  Lord  Thomas  had 
discovered,  so  he  alleged,  that  Hilda  owned  a 
considerable  tract  of  unimproved,  almost 
woodland  property  up  in  the  northern  end 


of  Manhattan,  in  those  mysterious  two  and 
three  hundredth  streets  w4iich  lie  beyond  Van 
Cortlandt  Park.  And  he  actually  insisted 
on  Sally's  going  with  him,  one  May  afternoon, 
to  inspect  this  land.  The  thing  was  pre- 
posterous and  it  was  incorrect,  incidentally. 
But  the  brazen  impudence  of  it  attracted  her, 
and  a  warm  wind  and  blue  skies  made  the 
thought  of  green  things  welcome.  It  was  a 
day  for  lambs  to  gambol  on  soft  pastures  and 
for  human  creatures  to  be  glad,  because 
spring  was  here.  Lord  Thomas,  even  if  he 
was  a  rascal,  was  an  agreeable  one.  And  it 
was  impossible  to  be  angry  with  him,  as  with 
infectious  gaiety,  combined  with  incredible 
shrewdness  and  practicality,  he  planned  to 
lay  out  streets  and  avenues,  cut  boulevards 
and  parkways,  prepared  to  make  the  land  im- 
mediately income-producing.  His  effrontery 
even  went  so  far  as  to  call  a  lovely,  leafy  path 
which  wound  around  a  tiny  hill  of  pine  trees 
"  Sally's  Alley  "  or  "  Marriott  Lane."  There 
he  had  to  be  checked,  but  it  was  not  difficult. 
They  went  along  the  grassy  way,  and  his 
spirits  grew  calmer,  and  he  seemed  to  forget 
the  original  purpose  of  the  expedition.  They 
sat  down  in  a  little,  open  patch  where  violets 
grew,  and  as  she  picked  them,  she  found  him 
talking  of  his  earlier  days.  He  was  a 
younger  son,  and  though  he  touched  on  this 
with  the  greatest  restraint  and  only  in 
passing,  she  felt  that  he  had  had  a  time  of 
feeling  the  uselessness,  the  absurdity  of  such 
a  position,  unless  one  made  for  oneself  a 
place  in  the  world.  He  had  gone  out  to 
North  Australia,  had  been  there  for  some 
years  engaged  in  a  big  project  for  irriga- 
tion. He  made  vivid  for  her  the  wild, 
ugly  country,  the  curious  scattered  and 
degraded  remnants  of  the  aborigines,  and 
the  humours  of  the  motley  advance  guard 
which  England  had  sent  to  conquer  the 
desert.  Those  were  his  best  years,  thought 
the  girl,  as  she  looked  at  him.  Those  were 
the  conditions  that  might  have  made  him 
indeed  a  man.  Even  now  there  was  strength 
in  him,  a  kind  of  a  shadow  of  competence 
and  self-reliance,  the  hint,  beneath  the 
lightness  and  the  easy  London  manners,  of  a 
personality  which  might  have  made  one 
proud  to  know  him,  proud  even  that  he  was 
content  to  lie  on  the  grass  at  one's  feet  and 
seem  happy.  How  had  it  happened,  she 
could  not  but  ask  herself,  that  he  had  been 
what  he  was  in  those  years,  and  was  now  just 
a  self-confessed  adventurer,  prowling  the 
world  for  some  woman's  fortune  ?  Perhaps 
— she  was  making  excuses  now  for  him — 
some    great    blow,    some    complete    failure 


'  I've  eveu  time  to  sit  down  quietly  and  talk  it  over.' " 
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of  these  Antipodean  enterprises,  had  dis- 
heartened him. 

"  Then  you  left  Australia  and  came 
home  ?  " 

'*  Yes,  two  years  ago." 

''  Hadn't  you,"  she  asked  almost  timidly, 
"  hadn't  you  done  well — succeeded,  there  ?  " 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment.  A  dozen 
violets  or  so  he  gathered  and  gave  to  her  in 
a  little  cluster. 

"  I  ?  "  he  said  at  last.  "  Oh,  Fd  done  as 
well,  I  suppose,  as  a  fellow  like  me  can 
expect  to  do.  Not  so  well,"  and  he  smiled 
at  her,  "as  \  hope  to  do  now,  thanks  to 
you." 

She  turned  away,  and  for  an  instant  she 
had  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  she 
wanted  to  cry.  But  that  passed,  and  she 
started  down  "  her  alley  " — he  persisted  in 
calling  it  that. 

''Thank  you  for  talking  to  me  about 
Australia,"  she  said  at  last.  "  I  think  I  like 
that  side  of  you  best." 

"  I  want  you  to  like  all  sides  of  me,"  he 
answered  promptly.  "You're  her  great 
friend,  and  if  I  can  pull  it  off,  I  hope  we'll 
see  a  lot  of  you." 

He  was,  you  can  see,  that  kind  of  black- 
guard. You  couldn't  quite  help  hkiug  him. 
You  couldn't  quite  help  wishing  that  you 
could  do  something  for  him. 

As  to  Hilda,  just  as  the  plot  had  been  that 
she  should,  she  confessed  to  facing  the 
problem  of  what  she  should  do  when  he 
proposed.  And  on  this  point,  Sally,  as 
double-dealing  as  she  had  planned  to  be, 
often  sat  for  hours  in  counsel  with  her. 
Just  as  had  been  hoped,  Hilda's  flimsy 
Americanism  wobbled,  like  a  tower  of  tissue 
paper.  She  began  to  meditate  upon  the 
exact  shade  of  social  distinction  conferred 
upon  one  in  England  by  marriage  with  the 
third  son  of  a  marquis  the  creation  of  whose 
title  was  in  1349.  Perhaps  a  change  might 
be  a  good  thing  for  her.  She  had  always 
been  a  good  deal  liked  by  foreigners  (of 
course,  Englishmen  rather  than  those  horrid 
Huns— this  for  Sally),  and  perhaps  really  she 
might  be  happier  over  there.  Hilda  indulged 
in  no  sentimental  passages.  Indeed,  she 
even  coloured  the  picture  of  herself  as  a  hard, 
brilliant,  worldly  woman.  But  she  was 
handsomer  in  her  dark  way  than  ever,  and 
glowed,  somehow,  with  coming  triumph. 
That  she  might,  if  she  chose  to  let  a  softer 
light  come  into  those  great  eyes  for  a 
favoured  man,  be  very  alluring  to  him.  Miss 
Marriott  could  not  deny. 

Sally    had    wished     to    bring    about     a 


thoroughly  worldly  marriage,  to  display  to 
che  world  a  horrid  example  of  the  foolish 
American  mated  to  the  unprincipled 
adventurer — and  this,  so  it  appeared,  she 
would  accomplish.  Yet  somehow,  she  told 
herself,  it  had  happened  so  easily  that  some 
of  the  pleasure  in  it  was  gone.  She  herself 
was  growing  a  little  pale,  a  little  nervous 
as  the  spring  wore  on.  At  this  time  a 
letter  came  to  her  from  Mrs.  Natting  in 
London.  From  it  is  extracted  the  following 
passage,  of  some  importance. 

"  I'm  glad  you've  been  seeing  something 
of  Tom  de  Courtenay,  as  you  wrote  me. 
Isn't  it  funny,  since  you  met  at  my  house  ? 
Isn't  it  nice  too  ?  Tom  is  the  greatest 
dear,  Sally.  He's  one  of  my  very  most 
special  pets.  I  for  one  would  be  terribly 
glad  if — Fd  give  you  my  blessing.  But, 
then,  my  dear,  I  begin  to  despair  of  you. 
Besides,  I  remember  how  the  eagle  screams 
when  you  talk  of  marriage.  Well,  I'm  glad 
enough  I  took  Jack,  even  though  he  is 
English — but  you  know  that  already.  It 
might  be  an  argument  with  you,  but  I 
suppose  it  isn't.  Hilda  Macdonald  has 
written  me  about  Tom,  a  letter  with  a  lot 
of  questions  ;  I'm  answering  it  by  the  same 
mail.  Is  he  a  preiendant  ?  Do  tell  me  ! 
And  I  like  you  so  much  better  than  Hilda, 
Sally.  Why  did  you  ever  let  her  have  him  ? 
Because  I  know  if  you'd  tried.  .  .  . 

"You've  made  one. of  the  usual  mistakes, 
however.  There  are  two  Thomas  de 
Courtenays.  There  is  a  baronetcy  that  has 
come  down  in  a  branch  of  cousins,  so  there  is 
a  Sir  Thomas  de  Courtenay  as  well  as  our 
Lord  Thomas.  I  know  the  other  Tom.  He 
has  a  plentiful  supply  of  the  de  Courtenay 
charm,  and  I  like  him  in  spite  of  everything. 
But  he  hasn't  a  penny,  and  I  really  believe 
he's  a  rascal.  It  was  he  who  tried  so  hard 
at  Biarritz  to  marry  the  Waterman  girl. 
Fortunately  she  had  too  much  good  sense. 
I  dare  say  he's  been  after  a  hundred  others 
since. 

"  And  you've  been  thinking  my  Tom  was 
poor  !  Hasn't  he  ever  told  you  about  the 
wonderful  things  he  did  in  North  Australia  ? 
Of  course,  he  wouldn't  tell  you  about  the 
equally  wonderful  fortune  he  made  out 
there — he's  too  much  of  a  gentleman.  But  I 
should  have  thought  someone  would  have 
known.  For  I'm  sure  he  told  me  he  was 
going  out  to  New  York  to  put  some  big  deal 
through. 

"I  talked  to  him  a  lot  about  you  the 
moment  I  knew  thnt  he  was  going,  so  even 
if  he  hadn't  t>-uessed  it  that  once  at  Biarritz, 
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he  knew  what  a  dear  you  are.    I'd  hoped 

Oh,  that  Hilda  !  " 

At  this  point  there  was  enough  of  this 
letter  for  Miss  Marriott ;  there  will  perhaps 
be  for  the  reader.  Conflicting  emotions 
battled  within  her,  and  she  stifled  indoors. 
To  escape,  to  think  things  out,  she  called  the 
dog  Niggles  and  started  forth  across  the 
Park. 

Pale  lavender  wistaria  hung  in  thick 
masses  from  the  pergolas,  the  grass  was 
greener  than  it  had  been  in  April,  the  world 
looked  an  even  happier,  lovelier  place  than  it 
had  then.  But  if  he  were  successful,  rich, 
then  he  loved  Hilda  ?  This  was  all  poor 
Sally  could  think  of.  She  grew  hot  with 
shame  as  she  thought  how  she  Ijad  in- 
sulted him  at  the  very  outset,  and  how 
gently  he  had  borne  with  her.  She  grew 
cold  as  she  thought  of  Hilda's  projects,  and 
the  loveless  marriage  she  had  helped  to 
precipitate  him  into.  Hilda  would  give  him 
so  little  of  herself,  while  he  was  giving  her 
so  much.  How  much  he  had  to  give,  Sally 
seemed  to  see  now  for  the  first  time.  AU 
the  impulses  she  herself  had  felt  to  admire 
him,  to  like  him,  were  right  impulses,  impulses 
she  had  tried  to  stifle  because  of  some  silly, 
half-remembered  gossip  of  Biarritz,  because  of 
this  impertinent  theory  of  hers  that  he  was  a 
mere  adventurer.  She  had  made  a  thoroughly 
miserable  mess  of  things.  There  was  nothing 
now  she  could  do  which  would  seem  decent, 
honourable,  loyal  to  anyone.  In  spite  of  her- 
self, a  few  tears  came.  She  wiped  them  away, 
however,  and  in  a  trembling  voice  made  a  little 
joke  for  the  dog  Niggles.  Then  she  rounded 
a  little  curve  that  brought  the  path  into  the 
sun  and  by  the  edge  of  the  brimming  lake. 
And — the  dispensations  of  Providence  are 
always  strange,  and  when  one  is  young  and 
sad,  sometimes  the  pale  shadows  of  events 
come  back  like  a  minor  refrain  in  the  tune 
we  dance  to — then  she  saw  him  again,  ahead 
of  her,  sitting  on  the  same  bench. 

"  I've  heard  from  Mrs.  Natting,"  she  said 
hurriedly.  "  I  apologise,  that's  all  I  can  do 
now.  She  told  me  about  your  cousin.  Sir 
Thomas,  and  Miss  Waterman.  I've  been  a 
beast,  and  I  can't  say  how  good  I  think 
you've  been." 

"  I  don't  mind  at  all,"  he  replied  gently, 
"  I  knew  some  time  all  that  would  be  cleared 
up.     Meanwhile  I've  had  my  reward." 

Miss  Marriott  was  still  pale.  But  she  held 
her  head  bravely. 

"  You've  come  to  love  her  very  much." 

"  Yes,"  he  answered  gravely. 

"  I'm  glad  !     I  should  like  you  to  know 


that  I  always  found  it  hard  to  believe  that 
you  would  do  it  just  for  the  money  alone." 

"  No."  He  was  scratching  meditatively  at 
the  gravel  with  his  stick.  "  No,  I  wouldn't 
want  ever  to  marry  unless  I  were  very  much 
in  love  and  unless  the  girl  were  in  love  at 
least  a  little  too.  Guide,  can  you  tell  me 
whether  the  girl  I  care  for  cares  for  me  at  all  ?  " 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  ask  me.  You 
mustn't."     She  spoke  nervously. 

"  But  I've  asked  already." 

"  Whatever  I  do  seems  wrong." 

"  Whatever  you  do — well,  at  least  I  won't 
blame  you.  You  see,  you're  responsible  for 
me,  and  you  mustn't  throw  up  your  job  like 
this.  You  were  to  show  me  New  York  and 
find  me  a  wife." 

"  What  does  it  matter  ?  "  the  girl  spoke 
slowly.  "  If  she  doesn't  love  you  now,  she 
probably  will  come  to.  You  are  a  very  good 
sort.  Lord  Thomas.  And  she  is  a  good  sort 
too.  I  think  I  misjudge  her  sometimes.  You 
love  her  and  she  is  very  beautiful.  I  think 
you  must  ask  her  to  marry  you,  though,  on 
honour,  I  can't  say  now  that  she  loves  you. 
There,"  she  went  on,  and  the  tears  stood  in 
her  eyes,  "you  have  the  truth.  And  I've 
behaved  to  Hilda  like  a  beast  and  a  coward. 
If  she  knew,  she  would  never  forgive  me, 
and  she  would  be  right.  I  never  thought  I 
should  do  anything  like  this." 

*'  She  need  never  know,"  he  said.  "  I 
thought  you  guessed  that  it  was  a  joke 
about  her.  I  really  never  went  to  see  her  so 
very  often.  I  only  told  you  I  did,  and  you 
started  the  rumour  that  I  was  very  ejms. 
Perhaps  you  almost  made  her  believe  so. 
And — perhaps  you'd  like  to  know — that  land 
we  went  to  see  beyond  Van  Oortlandt  Park 
belongs  to  a  fat  man  named  Meyerstein.  I 
was  thinking  of  putting  some  money  in  iu 
myself.  It's  you.  You  must  understand 
now." 

Startled  blue  eyes  looked  at  him.  A  great 
wave  of  colour  flooded  her  cheeks,  and  like 
a  lightning  flash  a  look  that  seemed  of 
happiness  passed  over  her  face.  Then  the 
tears  came  again,  and  the  blue  almost 
darkened  in  rain. 

"  Does  it  hurt  you  to  know,  dear  .^ "  he 
asked.  "  I  want  you  to  marry  me,  to 
come  back  to  England  with  mo.  Even  with 
all  these  foolish  games,  we  have  got  on  so 
well,  why  shouldn't  it  be  for  always  ?  You 
said  you  liked  me  and  that  I  was  a  good 
soi't.  Can't  you  say  you  care  a  little  more  ? 
I  don't  ask  that  you  care  as  much  as  I  do." 
His  eyes  rested  on  her  with  a  light  within 
them — "  that  seems  almost  impossible." 
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He  waited  an  instant.  Her  head  dropped. 

" There  must  be  some  answer,  dear."  "Perhaps   I   do,"   she  whispered.     "But 

"  I  think  we  could  never  forget  that  we       that  doesn't  matter.     I  can't " 

Degan   all  wrong,"  she  said   at  last  slowly.  "  Listen,"    he    said.       "  I    see    all   your 

"  I've  not  seemed  to  think  much  of  you  until  scruples.     1   understand.     Now   I   mean  to 

Mrs.  Natting  writes  me  that  you  are  rich  and  marry   you.     I   love   you,  and  nothing  can 

not  an  adventurer.     Then  I  try  to  keep  you  persuade  me  that  if  you  marry  me  it  will  be 

from  Hilda.     And  then — if  I  took  you  my-  for  my  money." 

self,   think   of    the   horrible   things   people  "Why,  I  told  you  that  very  first  time," 

could   say  about  me,  and   think   that  they  she  faltered,  "  that  I'm  poor  and  that  I  must 

would  be  true."  marry  for  money." 

"  Has  Mrs.  Macdonald  been  in  the  habit  "  You  just  can't  tell  the  truth,  can  you, 

of  saying  horrible  things  about  you  ?  "  sweetheart  ?  "  he  answered  her,  smihng.     "  I 

"  She "^  the  memory  rushed  over  her  want  you  to  marry  for  money,  so  long  as  its 

and  she  blushed  hotly.     And  then— for  her  my  money  and   there's   plenty  of   it.     You 

senseof  humour  stillhved— in  spite  of  herself,  see,   I   just  dechne   to   believe   bad   things 

she  laughed.     "  She— she  said  I  was  always  about  you.     I  trust  you  absolutely.     Haven't 

after  foreigners  and  could  never  catch  one."  I  seen  what  you  felt  about  what  you  thought 

"And  that  we  know  isn't  true."    His  laugh  I   was   going    to    do  ?      I   want  no   other 

came  gaily.     "  Listen,  you'd  marry  me  if  I  guarantee.     If  you'll  just  say  '  I  care,'  I'll 

were  my  Cousin  Tom."  believe  you.     You  know  yourself   I  could. 

"  Oh,  perhaps  I  should  !  "  cried  the  girl  ;  And  your   scruples,  your  doubts,   why,  I'll 

"  that  would  be  easier,  don't  you  see  ?  "  argue  you  out  of  them  in  half  an  hour,  and 

"  You  love  me  !  "     He   caught   both   her  we  will  be  happy  ever  afterwards." 

hands   in   his,  and   in   spite  of   herself   she  This  was   eleven-thirty.      She   whispered 

looked    straight    into    his   eyes — competent,  something   to   him.     By  twelve   the  doubts 

glad,  masterful,  blue  eyes.    "  You  love  me  !  "  were  argued  away. 

LEAVETAKING. 

I^REEN  turf  outspread  beneath  your  gossamer  sheet, 
^^    The  sunrise  mist  on  every  blade  Is  wet; 
The  chrism  of  your  dews  has  bathed  my  feet 

Where  yellow  hawkweeds  star  the  silvered  net; 
Yet  Earth  beloved,  green  grass  and  yellow  weed, 
Whether  I  come  or  go, 
You  will  not  know, 
You  will  not  heed. 

Dark  water=pool  upon  the  crimsoning  heath, 

Rimmed  with  tall  reeds  and  orange  asphodel. 
Skimmed  by  blue  dragon -flies  with  steel- bright  sheath, 
On  your  smooth  glass  my  mirrored  image  fell ; 
But,  O  dark  water  and  brown  flowering  reed. 
Whether  I  come  or  go. 
You  will  not  know. 
You  will  not  heed. 

O  Earth  beloved,  woodways  my  footsteps  trod, 

Mauve  scabious  fields,  in  twilight  of  warm  rain, 
Bronze  leaves  that  carpet  all  the  beechgrove  sod. 
Deep  mosses  where  to-day  my  lips  have  lain ; 
The  berries  redden,  drops  the  ripened  seed, 
But  if  1  come  or  go. 
You  will  not  know. 

You  will  not  heed.  UNA   ARTEVELDE   TAYLOR, 
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R.  ERNEST 
WILLIS  was  an 
excellent  and  con- 
scientious young 
man.  He  was  a 
Bachelor  of  xirts. 
But  he  had  not  in- 
vented gunpowder  ; 
he  had  his  limita- 
tions. 

Upon  taking  his 
degree,  he  decided  to  become  a  schoolmaster. 
This  was  less  because  he  loved  teaching  than 
because  he  knew  of  nothing  else  which  he 
could  do.  The  modest  honorarium  which  he 
would  earn  in  this  way,  added  to  his  still 
more  modest  private  means,  would  allow  him 
to  live  in  moderate  comfort,  provided  he 
abstained  from  marriage  and  other  excesses. 
The  chief  charm  of  the  scholastic  profession 
for  the  young  man  of  moderate  attainments 
is  that  it  gives  one  thirteen  weeks'  holiday  in 
the  year ;  if  it  had  fifty-one  weeks'  holiday 
in  the  year,  it  would  be  almost  attractive. 
To  men  of  Ernest  Willis's  calibre  the  work 
is  often  arduous  and  unpleasant,  the  remuner- 
ation is  miserable,  and  the  prospect  of  being 
unemployed  and  not  wanted  at  forty  is  fairly 
certain.  But  Ernest  Willis  had  little  know- 
ledge or  imagination. 

Being  conscientious,  he  began  to  read 
books  on  education.  He  devoted  special 
study  to  the  question  of  discipline.  It  soon 
became  evident  to  him  that  there  was  plenty 
of  good  advice  to  be  obtained.  The  authori- 
ties did  not  agree  in  the  least,  but  every 
theory  (so  long  as  it  was  taken  l)y  itself) 
seemed  quite  sound. 

Mr.  Ernest  Willis  was  exceptionally  for- 
tunate. In  three  months  he  had  found  a 
situation.  The  salary  of  £70  was  small,  but 
in  addition  he  Avas  well  lioused  and  well  fed. 
It  was  probably  more  than  he  was  worth.  The 
proprietorial  head-master,  the  Eev.  Janies 
Millen,  seemed  to  have  some  of  the  qualities 
of  a  gentleman,  and  was  not  agressively 
narrow  in  his  views.  He  made  a  few  mis- 
takes, perhaps,  but  rarely  in  his  manners  and 
never  in  his  accounts.  The  only  other  resi- 
dent master,  AVhitcombe,  a  rather  fat  man  of 
thirty,  seemed  a  very  decent  fellow.    The 
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school  prepared  for  the  public  schools  and 
for  certain  examinations.  It  was  quite  a 
small  school,  and  the  pupils  (as  the  agents 
had  informed  Ernest)  were  all  the  sons  of 
gentlemen.  They  must,  further,  have  been 
the  sons  of  gentlemen  who  enjoyed  paying 
too  much  for  things. 

Whitcombe  and  Willis  dined  together  in 
Whitcombe's  sitting-room  on  the  first  night 
of  term,  and  smoked  Willis's  cigars  after- 
wards. 

"  And,"  said  Whitcombe,  "  you're  lucky  to 
be  here.  There  was  nothing  princely  about 
the  dinner  we've  just  eaten,  and  our  rooms 
are  not  palaces.  But  we're  fairly  comfort- 
able, and  better  treated  than  half  the  assistant 
masters  in  private  schools.  This  place  was 
my  third  attempt,  so  I  know  something 
about  it.  I've  been  here  six  years,  and  here 
I  mean  to  stop.  There  are  things  which  one 
doesn't  like  :  I  bar  the  two  services  on  Sun- 
day, and  old  Millen  might  give  us  a  little 
more  time  off  duty.  But  it's  heaven  to  the 
other  places  I  was  at." 

Willis  questioned  and  heard  horrid  details 
of  those  other  places — of  prohibited  smoking, 
of  rooms  unfit  for  habitation,  of  food  that 
would  have  been  rejected  in  the  kitchen,  of 
dirt  and  mean-souled  avarice. 

"  Why  did  my  predecessor  leave  here  ?  " 

"  Poor  old  Pirley — he  got  sacked.  He 
wasn't  half  a  bad  sort,  but  he  couldn't  get  on 
with  the  boys.  They  played  Old  Harry  with 
him.  He  hadn't  the  slightest  control  over 
them." 

"  I  see,"  said  Ernest.  "  I'm  not  any  too 
sure  about  myself  ;  I  come  here  without  any 
actual  experience.  I  suppose  you're  a  good 
disciplinarian." 

''  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  thought  about 
it.    I  get  on  all  right  with  the  young  devils." 

"  If  you  could  give  me  some  hints  about 
discipline,  I'd  be  very  glad  of  the " 

But  Whitcombe  modestly  declined.  Pro- 
bably, in  three  days'  time,  Willis  would  know 
as  much  about  it  as  he  did— or  more. 

Willis  spoke  of  the  different  authorities  on 
education  whose  works  he  bad  consulted,  but 
Whitcombe  knew  nothing  of  any  of  them, 
and  did  not  seem  to  respect  them  greatly. 
His    knowledge   of    London    theatres    and 

the  United  States  of  America, 
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restaurants  was  fairly  compreliensive,  and  he 
found  them  a  more  interesting  subject  of 
discussion.  "  I  always  spend  the  holidays  in 
town,"  said  Whitconibe.  "  I  consider  that  I 
am  dead  for  thirty-nine  weeks  in  the  year,  in 
order  that  I  may  live  for  the  other  thirteen." 
He  did  not  seem  discontented  ;  he  was  fat 
and  philosophical ;  but  Ernest  Willis  decided 
that  Whitconibe,  pleasant  man  though  he 
was,  was  sadly  wanting  in  a  serious  interest 
in  his  educational  work. 

Boys,  as  a  rule,  treat  the  new  master  kindly 
for  the  first  day  or  two  ;  they  regard  him  as 
being  on  probation,  and  wish  to  see  what 
can  be  done  with  him.  Therefore,  on  the 
first  day  Ernest  Willis  had  an  opportunity 
of  studying  the  methods  of  Mr.  Millen  and 
of  Mr.  Whitcombe,  in  order  to  ascertain  how 
discipline  might  be  maintained.  Mr.  Millen 
was  quiet  and  incisive  in  his  manner,  and 
was  occasionally  satirical.  Discipline  was 
perfect  in  his  class,  and  Ernest  decided  that 
he  had  now  got  the  secret.  However,  the 
next  hour  brought  Whitcombe  into  the  class- 
room. Whitcombe  roared  like  a  bull  of 
Bashan,  taught  like  a  whirlwind,  was  fre- 
quently abusive  and  never  satirical.  And 
the  discipline  in  his  class  was  just  as  perfect. 
Ernest  felt  much  less  sure  about  that  secret. 
Of  the  two  he  decided  that  probably  Whit- 
combe got  more  work  out  of  his  class. 

"  I  think  I  got  on  all  right  to-day,"  said 
Ernest  at  dinner  that  night. 

"  Good,"  said  Whitcombe.  "  They  aren't 
a  bad  lot  of  young  devils  really.  Poor  old 
Pirley  irritated  them — that's  why  they  went 
for  him." 

"  That  Dickon  seems  a  bright  young  chap  ; 
nice-mannered  too." 

"  He's  clever,"  said  Whitcombe,  "  and  we 
ought  to  do  jolly  well  with  him  if  we  can 
keep  him.  But  probably  he'll  be  taken  away 
for  the  last  year,  and  some  infernal  crammer 
will  get  the  credit  for  our  work.  He's  a  chap 
to  mark  ;  for  if  he  doesn't  give  you  trouble, 
the  rest  won't,  and  vice  versa,  Jove !  There's 
the  bell,  and  it's  my  prep.,  the  first  week." 

A  little  later  Ernest  went  down  to  the 
double  class-room  where  preparation  was  held, 
to  ask  Whitcombe  a  question  about  the  time- 
schedule.  He  found  Whitcombe  in  a  com- 
fortable but  undignified  position  in  an  easy- 
chair,  reading  a  novel  and  making  not  the 
slightest  attempt  at  supervision.  Yet  every 
boy  in  the  room  was  working,  and  all  were 
quiet  and  orderly.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Whitcombe  was  merely  reaping  the  excellent 
crop  which  he  had  previously  sown.  He 
could  afford  now  to  be  quite  passive. 


But  Ernest  was  staggered,  and  came  rather 
rashly  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was 
nothing  in  it — anybody  could  manage  boys. 

II. 

Three  days  later,  the  boys  were  in  the  habit 
of  speaking  of  Mr.  Willis  as  Ernest.  When 
boys  speak  of  a  master  by  his  first  name,  it 
is  either  a  very  good  sign  or  a  very  bad  sign ; 
if  the  name  is  Ernest,  it  is  a  very  bad  sign. 
Nicknames  are  another  matter  ;  some  of  the 
most  effective  masters  have  uncomplimentary 
nicknames. 

"  Dear  Ernest  is  getting  above  himself," 
said  Dickon.  "  He's  going  to  report  me  to 
the  Milliner.  Thus  inevitably  was  the  Rev. 
James  Millen  designated  by  his  pupils. 

"  What  was  the  row  ? "  asked  a  sympa- 
thiser. 

"  We'd  had  a  few  words,  starting  with  the 
Ovid  appointed  for  the  day,  and  dear  little 
Ernest  got  a  bit  flustered.  He  told  me  to 
sit  down  and  go  out  of  the  room.  It  wasn't 
for  me  to  argue.  Then  when  I  did  try  to 
go  out  of  the  room  in  a  sitting  position,  he 
said  I  was  insolent.  Three  more  got  their 
town-leave  stopped  for  loud  and  vulgar 
laughter.  We'd  a  giddy  time  with  him,  and 
I  don't  mind  betting  that  as  soon  as  it's  his 
week  for  prep.,  there'll  be  a  still  giddier  time." 

"  He's  hke  old  Pearly-gates."  Thus  ir- 
reverently had  the  recent  Mr.  Pirley  been 
known. 

^*  And  we'll  do  so  to  him  and  more  also," 
said  Dickon,  who  used  in  a  promiscuous  and 
improper  way  anything  which  he  remembered 
from  the  Scripture  lesson. 

Ernest  Willis  was  a  little  depressed  that 
night  at  dinner.  "Things  aren't  going  so 
smoothly,"  he  said.  "  I  had  to  punish  several 
chaps  to-day.  As  for  Dickon,  I've  reported 
him  to  Millen,  and  Millen  has  given  him  no 
end  of  a  dressing-down." 

"  Pity  you  did  that,"  said  Whitcombe. 

"  Why  ?  He  was  frightfully  impertinent. 
We  aren't  allowed  to  thrash  them — which 
was  what  he  really  wanted." 

"No,  one  can't  do  that,  except  indirectly," 
said  Whitcombe,  smiling  as  if  at  some  re- 
miniscence. "  All  the  same,  it's  a  great 
mistake  to  report.  It's  a  confession  of 
weakness.  It's  equivalent  to  saying  that 
you  can't  manage  your  own  business.  Boys 
have  no  mercy  on  a  master  who  reports  ; 
they  regard  him  as  a  weakling  and  a  sneak. 
I  would  never  report  a  chap  myself — except, 
of  course,  in  the  case  of  one  of  those  offences 
which  mean  immediate  expulsion,  and  w^e've 
never  had  any  of  those." 
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"  I  wish  to  goodness  you'd  told  me  all  this 
before,  Whitcombe,"  said  Ernest  dolefully. 

"  I  wish  I  had  ;  I  don't  know  that  I'd 
ever  thought  much  about  it.  I've  always 
dealt  with  each  case  as  it  turned  up,  as 
common  sense  seemed  to  suggest.  But  when 
you  asked  me  for  a  theory  of  discipline  the 


:T^My^'%  ■': 


"Mr.  Pirley  had  actually  been  shut  up  in  the  housemaid' 
cupboard." 

other  night,  upon  my  soul,  I  hadn't  got  one. 
Thinking  it  over,  I  believe  it  depends  a 
good  deal  more  on  what  you  don't  do  than 
on  what  you  do.  You  must  never  lose  your 
temper,  for  instance,  though  you  may  pretend 
to  lose  it ;  you  must  never  get  confused, 
never  vacillate,  never  report,  never " 


At  this  moment  the  bell  rang.  Whitcombe 
said  the  one  word  with  which  he  always 
greeted  it  when  it  was  his  night  on  duty,  and 
went  down  to  take  preparation. 

Willis  was  left  to  the  bitterness  of  his  own 
thoughts.  Calm  self-examination  showed 
him  that  he  had  lost  his  temper  with  boys, 
that  he  had  got  confused,  that  he  had  vacil- 
lated, and  that  he  had  reported.  Probably 
he  had  done  all  the  other  things  which 
Whitcombe  would  have  specified  as  fatal  to 
discipline  if  the  preparation  bell  had  not 
interrupted  him. 

Later  on  in  the  evening  he 
decided  that  remorse  was  the 
feeling  a  man  had  who,  re- 
membering what  he  himself  did 
as  a  schoolboy,  turned  school- 
master. He  realised  also  the 
awful  uselessness  of  advice.  It 
is  easy  to  tell  a  man  not  to  lose 
his  temper,  not  to  get  confused, 
and  not  to  vacillate.  But  if  a 
man  is  irritated  and  changes 
his  mind  too  rapidly  or  dis- 
covers it  too  slowly,  how  is  he 
to  avoid  these  disasters  ? 

The  next  day  was  a  bad  day 
for  Ernest  Willis,  and  on  the 
day  after,  in  a  fit  of  temper,  he 
once  more  told  Dickon  that  he 
would  report  him,  and  after- 
wards—though he  regretted  the 
mistake — was  afraid  to  go  back 
on  his  word. 

"The   days   of  dear  Ernest 
are     numbered,"     proclaimed 
Dickon  to  his  satellites.    "  They 
will   be   even  as  the   days   of 
Pearly-gates.    He'll  be  shut  up 
in    the    housemaid's   cupboard.      Mean- 
while, we'll  arrange  a  few  treats  for  his 
first  prep." 

Mr.  Pirley  had  actually  been  shut  up 
in  the  housemaid's  cupboard,  had  been 
released  by  a"  domestic  servant,  and  had 
entered     the     dining-room,     somewhat 
flushed,  twenty  minutes  late  for  breakfast. 
To  his  dying  day  Ernest  Willis  will  not 
,       forget  the  night  on  which  he  took  pre- 
paration for  the  first  time.     The  class- 
room was  really  two  rooms  with  a  double 
door  between  ;    the  seniors  sat  in  one  half 
and  the  juniors  in  the  other.     It  was  practi- 
cally impossible   to   command   both    rooms 
at    the    same    moment.      It    was     a    bad 
arrangement,  of  course,  but  the   house  had 
not  originally  been  designed  as  a  school. 
Willis  entered  with  a  novel  in  his  hand 
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and  filing  himself  into  the  easy-chair  in  the 
jnnior  room.  The  imitation  of  Whitcombe 
was  perhaps  somewhat  slavish.  There  was  a 
minute  or  two  of  silence,  and  then  from  the 
senior  room  came  a  loud,  deep  voice — it 
might  possibly  have  been  Dickon's  voice, 
disguised — 

"  Ernest,  stand  forth  !  " 

At  first  Willis  could  hardly  believe  his 
ears.  As  a  piece  of  cheek  this  was  absolutely 
monumental.  Then  he  made  a  dash  into 
the  senior  room,  to  discover  the  culprit  if  he 
could,  and  to  inflict  terrible  punishment  as 
soon  as  he 
could  decide 
what  punish- 
ment to  inflict. 

And  when 
he  entered  the 
senior  room, 
every  boy  was 
at    work    and 

seemed     re-  a, 

spectfiilly  sur- 
prised to  see 
him.  And  at 
the  same  time 
there  came 
from  the  junior 
room  wailings 
as  of  despair 
and  cries  of 
"Don't  leave 
us,  Ernest ! 
We  can't  bear 
it!" 

Ernest 
rushed  back  to 
the  junior 
room ;  and  im- 
mediately the 
senior  room 
resumed  its 
stentorian  command  to  Ernest  to  stand  forth. 

Thus,  by  a  preconceived  plan  carefully 
carried  out,  Ernest  was  tossed  like  a  dis- 
tracted human  shuttlecock  from  one  room  to 
the  other.  Boys  laughed  till  the  tears  rolled 
down  their  cheeks.  Nobody  pretended  to 
do  any  work.     Pandemonium  reigned. 

But  pandemonium  makes  a  good  deal  of 
noise,  and  Whitcombe  upstairs  heard  it.  He 
was  not  a  bad-natured  man.  He  knocked 
out  his  pipe,  ran  dowmstairs,  and  entered  the 
class-room.  Pandemonium  vanished  as  he 
opened  the  door. 

Nominally,  Mr.  Willis,  being  on  duty,  was 
the  person  in  authority,  and  Whitcombe 
followed  the  prescribed  etiquette. 


"  Can  you  spare  Dickon  for  a  few  minutes, 
Mr.  Willis  ?     I  wish  to  see  him  upstairs." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Willis.  "  Dickon, 
Mr.  Whitcombe  wants  you." 

Dickon  obeyed  with  alacrity  and  wondered 
what  was  up. 

"  Sit  down  there,"  said  Whitcombe,  when 
they  had  reached  his  sitting-room.  "  I'm 
going  through  your  last  prose  with  you." 

Whitcombe  selected  the  prose  from  a  heap 
of  others.  He  had  not  looked  at  it  previously, 
and  Dickon  occasionally  wrote  Latin  prose 
that   was   by   no   means    bad.      This    time 

Whitcombe 
^  was  not   sorry 

to  see  at  the 
first  glance 
that  Dickon 
had  made  a 
couple  of  ele- 
mentary   mis- 


"  The  imitation  of  Wliitconibe  was  perhaps  somewhat  slavish." 


''Take  it 
yourself  first 
and  correct  the 
things  which 
you  know  to 
be  WTong." 

Whitcombe 
paced  the 
room,  his 
hands  clench- 
ed, his  brows 
contracted . 
He  presented 
the  picture  of 
a  man  driven, 
by  mistakes  in 
Latin  prose,  to 
the  verge  of 
murder.  And 
poor  Dickon 
was  not  aware 
that  Whitcombe  did  not  care  one  brass 
farthing  about  it  and  was  merely  doing  his 
best  to  help  Willis. 

Dickon  breathed  hard  over  the  prose. 
"Fm  afraid  there's  a  wrong  gender  here, 
sir,"  he  said. 

"  Afraid  ?  You  know.  You  knew  it  when 
you  did  it.  You  can't  help  your  want  of 
natural  abilities,  but  you  can  help  mistakes 
of  that  kind.  And  what  sort  of  construc- 
tion's this  ?  Look  at  it,  booby  !  Rewrite 
the  whole  thing,  and  give  it  to  me  by  nine 
to-morrow." 

Whitcombe  stormed  on  and  on.  Dickon 
had  no  longer  the  immoral  support  of  other 
sinners    as    in    the    room    downstairs.     He 


He  presented  the  picture  of  a  man  driven,  by  mistakes  in  Latin  prose,  to  the  verge  of  murder." 


became  much  reduced  in  spirit.  He  was 
conscious  that  so  far  he  had  done  no  work 
in  preparation,  and  that  there  would  be  more 
trouble  with  Whitcombe  in  the  morning. 
When  he  went  back  to  the  preparation-room, 
he  informed  the  boys  next  him  that  he'd  got 
it  right  in  tlie  neck  from  Whitcombe,  and 
went  to  work  feverishly.  It  occurred  to 
other  boys  that  the  reckoning  would  come  in 
the  morning,  and  they  also  began  to  prepare 
work  for  Mr.  Millen  and  Mr.  Whitcombe — 


but  not  work  for  Mr.  Willis.  However,  the 
thread  of  rebellion  was  for  the  time  broken. 
The  room  became  almost  quiet. 

"  I'm  much  obliged  to  you,  Whitcombe, 
for  looking  in  as  you  did.  I  simply  didn't 
know  what  to  do  with  them." 

"That's  all  right,  old  man,"  said  Whit- 
combe. "But  it's  the  kind  of  trick  that 
can't  be  played  twice  ;  they'd  smell  a 
rat." 

"And    I've   said   I'd  report   ColUus   and 
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Barstow  ;  I  was  driven  to  it.     Shall  I  let 
them  off  ?  " 

"  No.  But  it's  bad,  either  way.  Milieu 
doesn't  like  too  much  reporting  ;  looks  as  if 
you  couldn't  keep  your  end  up." 

"I  suppose  1  can't.  Do  you  think  I'd 
better  resign  ?  It's  no  good  waiting  to  be 
fired  out." 

"No.     Give   it  a  chance.     You've   made 
a  bad  start,  but  you  may  pull   round  yet. 
Milieu's  bound  to  make  some  allowance  for 
want  of  experience  ;  I'll  bet  he 
did  when  he  fixed  your  salary." 

III. 

MiLLEN  did  not  like  so  much 
reporting,  and  he  told  WiUis  so. 
He  had  heard  the  noise  in  pre- 
paration the  previous  evening, 
and  proposed  later  in  the  week 
to  pay  the  class-room  a  surprise 
visit.  "That  may  help  you," 
he  said  with  a  sigh,  "  but  it  all 
depends  on  you  in  the  end, 
Willis." 

The  morning's  school  had 
convinced  Willis  that  he  was 
no  good  ;  no  boy  had  done  any 
Avork  for  him,  and  the  only 
boys  who  kept  quiet  during 
their  lesson  with  him  were 
secretly  preparing  work  for  the 
other  masters. 

In  the  afternoon  he  started 
out  for  a  depressing  walk  in 
the  rain.  He  lingered  for  a 
minute  watching  some  inexpert 
play  at  siiigle-stick  between 
Dickon  and  an  Irish  boy. 

"  Like  a  turn,  sir  ? "  said 
Dickon,  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye.  It  would  be  good  fun  to 
smack  dear  Ernest  over  the  legs. 

"  I  don't  mind,"  said  Willis, 
and  threw  off  his  mackintosh. 

Ten    seconds    later    Dickon 
was  for  the  first  time  regarding 
Ernest  as  his  master.     Neither 
wore    any   guard,   and    Willis    played   very 
lightly.     Dickon  found  himself  tapped  here 
and  there,  just  as  often  as  Willis  pleased  ; 
his  own  attack  was  absolutely  futile. 

"  Now,  then — just  to  finish  it,"  said  Willis, 
and  Dickon's  stick  flew  up  to  the  roof. 

"  My  word  !  "  said  Dickon.  "  Never  saw 
anything  like  it.  You  let  me  off  jolly  easy, 
sir.  Thanks  awfully."  He  picked  up  Willis's 
mackintosh  for  him. 

"Well,"  said  Willis,   "we  are  not  quite 


matched  as  to  size"-— the  difference  was  not 
great—"  and  I've  spent  a  good  deal  longer 
over  learning  that  game  than  you  have." 

"  You  must  have  done.  Wish  to  goodness 
it  was  one  of  the  things  you  taught  us 
here  !  " 

"  I'll  give  you  a  few  hints  if  you  hke,  one 
of  these  days,"  said  Willis,  as  he  struggled 
with  his  mackintosh.  "  You  want  practice 
— you're  slow." 

"Thanks   most   awfully.      That   will    be 


"Watchin, 
play  at 


g  some  inexpert 
single-stick." 


ripping.  I  say,  sir,  if  you  wanted  anything 
in  the  town,  the  weather's  rather  beastly, 
and  I'd  be  very  glad  to  get  it  for  you.  I 
was  going  down  anyhow." 

"  So  am  I — I  want  the  walk.  Come  along 
with  me  if  you  like." 

"  When  I  first  came  here,  sir,"  said  Dickon, 
"  I  had  a  row  with  old — I  mean,  with  Mr. 
Whitcombe.  Next  day  he  had  a  turn  at 
single-stick  with  me.  He's  not  half  as  good 
as  you  are,  but  he's  a  lot  better  tlian  I  am. 
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And  he  didn't  let  me  off  like  you.  Worst 
lamming  I  ever  had  in  my  life.  He  was 
smiling  all  the  time,  too." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Willis.  "  That's  what  I  ought 
to  have  done  with  you." 

"  Well,  I  couldn't  have  grumbled  if  you 
had.  But~er — that'll  be  all  right,  sir,"  and 
Dickon,  who  appeared  somewhat  embarrassed, 
changed  the  subject. 

On  his  return  from  town,  Dickon  joined  a 
group  in  the  playground.  "  I  say,"  said  one, 
incredulous,  "  Paddy  says  that  dear  Ernest 
is  pretty  good  with  a  single-stick.  It's  all 
poppy-cock,  isn't  it  ? " 

"  it  is,"  said  Dickon.  "  He  isn't  pretty 
good.  He's  absolutely  top-hole.  I'm  going 
to  suck  up  like  fun  to  get  some  lessons  out 
of  him.  Surprise  of  my  life.  Did  a  jolly 
decent  thing,  too."  Dickon  described  it. 
"  And  this  is  the  first  time  he's  done  any 
school  mastering — bit  green  at  it ;  shouldn't 
wonder  if  he  turned  out  all  right  in  the  end. 
Anyhow,  he's  better  than  old  Pearly-gates." 

Willis,  who  was  not  deeply  versed  in  the 
mysterious  working  of  boys'  minds,  received 
a  surprise  that  evening.  Of  the  organised 
disorder  of  the  previous  evening  there  was 
not  a  trace.  Occasionally  there  was  a  little 
talking — more  than  there  would  have  been 
if  Mr.  Whitcombe  had  been  on  duty— but 
Willis  found  that  it  ceased  as  soon  as  he 
spoke.  The  room  was  perfectly  quiet  when 
the  Rev.  James  Millen,  noiselessly  shod, 
made  one  of  those  silent  and  dramatic 
entrances  for  which  among  his  pupils  he  was 


famous — or  shall  we  say  notorious  ?  He 
held  a  weekly  review  in  one  hand. 

He  followed  the  prescribed  etiquette, 
Willis  being  the  authority  in  that  room  at 
that  time. 

"With  your  permission,  Mr.  Willis,  I 
should  like  to  look  at  the  work  of  one  or  two 
of  my  young  friends  here." 

"  Certainly,  Mr.  Millen." 

The  work  was  satisfactory.  Mr.  Millen 
became  genial.  He  told  Dickon  an  amusing 
story— at  any  rate,  Dickon  and  the  boys 
near  him  were  obviously  much  amused  by 
it.  Then  he  turned  to  WiUis.  "  Seen  this 
week's  Spectator^  Mr.  Willis  ?  An  interesting 
article  on  the  Intelligence  of  Domestic 
Fowls."  He  left  the  paper  with  him,  and 
Willis  was  glad  of  it,  for  he  had  brought  no 
novel  down  with  him,  and  time  was  hanging 
heavily  on  his  hands. 

A  few  weeks  later,  Whitcombe  observed 
to  Willis  one  night  at  dinner  that  he  seemed 
to  be  getting  on  all  right. 

"Not  so   badly,"  Willis   admitted  cheer- 

"  Discovered  the  S3cret  of  discipline — eh?" 

"  I  can  keep  pretty  good  order  now,"  said 
Willis  thoughtfully.  "All  the  same,  if 
anybody  asked  me  what  the  secret  of  disci- 
pline was,  I  couldn't  tell  him." 

"No,"  said  Whitcomba.  "No  more  couU 
I.     No  more  could  Millen." 

The  bell  rang  out  loudly. 

"Jove!"  said  Whitcombe 
It  was  his  night  on  duty. 


perfunctorily. 


WHEN    1    AM    DEAD. 


\^^LrHEN  I  am  dead,  I  would  not  have  you  weep 

^      Or  wring  the  long  pale  blossoms  of  your  hands, 
Because  I  left  you  for  the  twilight  lands 

To  wait  till  you  shall  rouse  me  from  that  sleep. 

When  I  am  dead,  1  would  not  have  you  pass 

With  flower-filled  arms  to  deck  my  resting-place; 

I  only  ask  to  know  your  dear  flower  face 

^hln^s  on  above  me  through  the  dusky  grass. 


ARCHIBALD    SULLIVAN. 


AT    OLD    YARD    FARM. 


By    DOROTHEA    BARRETT. 


'M  sorrj  to  say  they 
ain't  honest  cats, 
miss,"  says  Mrs. 
Baker,  with  a  severe 
glance  at  the  four 
cats  seated  sedately 
on  the  mats  outside 
the  "  parlour." 

"  i)/shonest  cats 
they  are,  the  lot  of 
'em,  kittens  and  all. 
It's  astonishing,  miss,  how  a  cat  will  learn 
a  kitten  to  steal.  Only  yesterday  our  old 
Tom  " — Tom  is  the  small  outside  dog  who 
lives  in  a  barrel  in  the  farmyard  —  "he 
mostly  has  biscuit  to  eat,  but  he's  getting 
old,  you  know,  miss,  and  he  does  love  a  little 
bit  of  something  else,  poor  old  dear,  so  I 
got  him  a  nice  little  feed  in  the  saucepan 
and  put  it  outside  to  cool  for  him  ;  but,  if 
you'll  beheve  me,  them  cats  went  and  got 
the  lid  off.  How  they  managed  it,  I  don't 
know,  or  which  of  'em  it  was  done  it,  but  I 
dare  say  they  all  shared  a  bit ;  and  when  I 
come  to  get  it  for  poor  old  Tom,  the  sauce- 
pan was  empty  as  could  be.  Ah,  very  dis- 
honest cats  they  are.  i  But,  there,  as  I  always 
says,  Tom  ain't  one  to  stand  up  for  himself. 
He's  one  of  them  as  is  bound  to  be  put  on." 
Mackenzie  has  thought  this  out  for  him- 
self very  early  in  his  acquaintance  with  Tom. 
He  has  found  that  if  he  advances  with  a 
threatening  aspect,  Thomas  retreats  carefully 
behind  Mrs.  Baker,  leaving  Mackenzie  free  to 
take  away  Thomas's  best  bone,  his  oldest, 
dearest  bone.  In  vain  is  he  rebuked  for 
thus  oppressing  an  older,  smaller,  and,  as 
Theodora  reminds  him,  a  captive  dog. 
Mackenzie  has  no  scruples.  "  Ha  shall  take 
who  has  the  power,  and  he  shall  keep  who 
can,"  is  evidently  his  motto. 

He  careers  gaily  away  across  the  meadow 
with  much  Avaving  of  a  plumed  triumphant 
tail,  leaving  Tom  without  his  bone,  grovelling 
and  cringing  as  if  he  were  going  to  be  killed 
"  immediately,  if  not  before." 

"  What  kind  of  dog  is  Tom  ?  I'm  sure 
I  couldn't  say,  miss,"  says  Mrs.  Baker 
dubiously.  "  The  lady  who  give  him  to  me 
as  a  puppy  told  me  that  if  he  turned  out 
better  than  she  expected  by  the  looks  of  him. 


she  would  come  and  buy  him  back  from  me  ; 
but  she  never  did." 

Looking  at  Thomas,  the  listeners  are 
scarcely  surprised.  Most  of  him  seems  to  be 
a  wire-haired  fox-terrier ;  but  then  there  is 
his  nose,  black,  blunt,  upturned  ;  and  his 
mouth — the  mouth  of  a  bull- dog,  with  teeth 
fiercely  showing. 

It  is  hard  to  say  off-hand  what  kind  of 
dog  Thomas  is.  All  the  same,  there  is  some- 
thing about  him  rather  attractive  ;  his  ways 
are  silly,  his  cowardice  is  shocking,  but  his 
eyes  are  soft  and  brown,  and  he  has  an 
appealing  way  with  his  paw  which  makes  it 
diihcult  to  snub  him. 

The  sun  is  shining  brilliantly,  the  rain  is 
pouring  down,  and  a  double  rainbow,  gorgeous 
and  glorious,  is  arching  right  over  the  house. 
The  birds  are  singing,  and  there  is  a  faint 
clicking  sound,  which  steadily  continues. 
Looking  al)out,  the  three  find  a  big  thrush 
hammering  the  shell  of  a  large  snail  against  a 
convenient  stone. 

This,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  the  many 
crushed  and  battered  snail-shells  with  which 
the  path  is  continually  strewn. 

The  birds  sing  on,  the  rain  stops,  the 
rainbow  glows  more  and  more  vividly,  and 
gradually  fades  away,  and  the  thrush  goes  on 
earnestly  bashing  the  snail  against  the  stone 
— an  interesting  sight,  thougli  a  sad  process 
for  the  snail.  However,  as  Theodora  says, 
"  Such  is  life." 

Theodora  has  been  several  times  into  the 
village,  and  Euphemia  and  Leonora  have  been 
puzzled  to  understand  how  she  has  managed 
to  find  her  way  unassisted.  At  last  she  con- 
fesses to  them  that  it  is  entirely  due  to  what 
she  calls  her  sign-post,  her  white  linen  sign- 
post. It  appears  that  at  the  turning — there 
are  two  roads,  and  one  leads  to  the  farmhouse 
— every  evening  at  the  same  time,  the  time  at 
which  Theodora  is  careful  to  pass,  there  may 
be  seen  outside  his  thatched  cottage,  smoking 
his  pipe  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  an  aged 
man  in  a  white  linen  suit. 

Him  Theodora  regards  as  her  sign-post, 
and  it  is  due  to  his  unconscious  guidance 
that  three  times  she  has  safely  passed  and 
repassed.  She  acknowledges  that  were  he 
one  evening  to  vanish,  she  would  be  quite 
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All  in  black  satin  coats 
and  white  waistcoats." 


lost.  How  then  slie  would  find  lier  way,  she 
knows  not  at  all,  havinsf  no  more  idea  of  it 
than  she  had  the  first  time,  although  it  is 
but  a  short  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk. 

As  usual  with  country-folk,  Mrs.  Baker's 
directions  have  been  of  the  vaguest. 

"  You  just  go  straight  along,  miss,  tih  you 
come  to  one  of  them  w^hat  I  call  ^  squeezers.' 


I  can't  get  through  'em  myself,"  laughs  Mrs. 
Baker  comfortably.  "  Ain't  been  able  to  for 
some  time." 

" Squeezers "  are  two  posts  that  cur\e 
together  in  the  centre  like  an  hour-glass,  to 
prevent  the  cattle  from  straying  through. 

"  After  you  get  through  the  second  one^ 

you  just  circle  round " 

2  N 
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"  Circle  roniid  ? '"  asks  Theodoni  blankly. 
Small  need  to  instruct  Tlieodora  to  circle 
round  when  she  is  in  an  unknown  locality. 

"  Jnst  circle  round,  miss,  and  then  just 
cross  the  third  field  ;  and  then  you  see  tlie 
post-office  right  down  the  lane,  as  you  look 
straight  doNvn.  AYell,  leastways,  it  ain't 
exactly  straight  down,  because  it  turns  a  bit 
just  at  the  bottom,  but  you'll  see  it  all  right 
down  the  lane." 

In  the  quaint  and  sleepy  little  village 
nothing  seems  doing,  only  on  the  telegraph 
wires,  all  in  a  doul)le  row,  facing  towards  the 
little  inn,  are  sitting  thirty-six  swallows,  all 
in  black  satiii  coats  and  white  waistcoats. 
Opposite  are  many  nests  built  under  the 
eaves  of  the  old-fashioned  houses  of  which 
the  village  is  full,  and  from  these  nests  peep 
here  and  there  small  black  and  white  velvet 
heads. 

It  is  practice  night,  and  their  mothers  are 
teaching  them  to  fly.  And  it  is  just  a  long 
enough  journey  to  and  fro,  to  and  fro,  from 
the  wires,  for  young,  uncertain  wings,  so  that 
they  may  safely  retnrn  to  rest  in  the  little 
mud  nests  beneath  the  roofs. 

The  Grumpy  Dog  who  lives  at  the 
butclier's  shop  is  sitting  as  usual  bolt 
upright  outside  his  own  door,  and  Avhen  the 
tlu'ee  try  to  make  friends  with  him,  replies 
as  usual  with  deep,  deep,  thundering  growls, 
hair  bristling,  and  eyes  flashing  blue  sparks 
of  lightning. 

It  rains,  rains,  rains. 

The  ground  is  soaked,  the  little  stream 
opposite  is  quite  a  briskly  flowing  little  river. 
Tlie  wind  howls,  the  rose  bushes  sway,  and 
the  trees  bend. 

The  orchard  is  strewn  with  branches  and 
twigs,  and  on  the  drenched  grass  the  apples 
lie  in  quantities.  The  beautiful  field  of  oats 
already  cut  and  "  stooked  "  lies  sodden  and 
boiiten  out. 

Mrs.  Baker,  seriously  contemplating  the 
leaden  sky,  replies  to  Leonora's  impatient 
implorings  that  "it  7mist  be  fine  soon, 
surely  ?  "  that  it  looks  to  her  "  very  keep 
on,  very  keep  on  indeed." 

The  brown  and  white  cow,  with  the  long, 
melancholy,  foolish  face,  has  retreated  to  the 
shelter  of  her  barn.  It  is  a  small  shed  with 
a  thatclied  roof,  and  an  open  doorway  with 
a  bar  across.  Through  the  bar  she  has 
pat  her  head,  and  meditatively  munching, 
munching,  she  looks  across  to  the  three 
who  are  sitting  at  their  window  hopelessly 
watching  the  ceaseless,  ceaseless  rain.  Evi- 
dently, by  her  expression,  she  also  thinks  that 


it  looks  "very  keep  on"  and  she  has  no  inten- 
tion of  emerging  from  her  shelter,  and  the 
three  look  back  at  her,  sorrowfully  appre- 
hending that  of  going  out  again  to-night 
there  is  not  the  smallest  little  hope. 

Euphemia  gives  a  patient  sigh.  She 
foresees  an  evening  devoted  alternately  to  the 
hearing  of  Theodora's  last  story,  and  to  the 
discussion  of  "  Augustus."  Augustus  is 
Leonora's  latest.  She  says  he  has  "  such 
beautiful  eyes." 

In  the  yard  Thomas  is  crying  piteously  all 
to  himself,  and  when  Mrs.  leaker  goes  out  to 
see  what  is  the  matter,  is  found  sitting  out- 
side in  the  pelting  rain,  whilst  his  barrel  is 
crowded  with  hens  and  chickens  taking 
refuge  from  the  storm,  he  having  twisted  his 
chain  so  shoi't  that  he  cannot  get  back  to 
turn  them  out.  Evidently  Thomas  is  one  to 
be  put  upon. 

On  the  rail  in  front  of  the  window  are 
three  small  yellow  feathers  that  blow  drearily 
to  and  fro  in  the  wind  and  the  rain.  They 
are  the  remains  of  Martha,  the  yellow  hen 
that  gardened  in  the  front  garden.  A  fox 
came  in  the  night  and  took  her  quite  away. 
Theodora,  waking,  heard  a  curious  sound,  a 
sort  of  whining  howl,  like  and  yet  unlike  that 
of  a  dog.  Not  like  the  voice  of  Thomas,  which, 
indeed,  is  never  heard  at  night.  Thomas 
apparently  sleeps  more  soundly  than  anyone, 
although  spoken  of  as  the  Watch  Dog. 
Thomas  must  watch  very  silently. 

When  they  arose  in  the  morning,  those 
three  small  feathers  pathetically  caught  on 
the  rail  were  all  that  was  left  of  Martha. 

Mrs.  Baker  says  she  was  as  good  a  hen  for 
bringing  up  chickens  as  you  could  find,  one 
tliat  didn't  take  'em  walking  too  far,  walking 
them,  as  Mrs.  Baker  expresses  it,  off  their 
little  legs.  Many  a  time  she  says  she  has 
felt  real  sorry  for  Martha,  when  she  set  her 
down  for  weeks  on  a  new  lot  of  eggs,  but 
Martha  was  keen  and  interested  in  them 
always. 

Never  again  will  she  garden  in  the  front 
bed  of  stocks,  scattering  the  pansies  and 
geraniums  and  making  the  soil  fly  in  her 
energy  for  her  yellow^  chicks. 

The  wind  howls  on,  the  rain  soaks  down, 
tlie  dusk  is  falling. 

"  I  do  wonder  about  Augustus,"  says 
Leonora  in  a  soft  and  sentimental  voice. 

"  I  shouldn't,"  replies  Theodora  with  a 
faint  yawn. 

"  Shouldn't  what  ?  "  asks  I^eonora  rather 
sharply. 

"  Shouldn't  wonder  about  Augustus," 
returns  Theodora. 


^:^ 
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"  '  1  do  wonder  about  Augustus.'  ' 


The   Birmingham   Festival 


By 


A.    15AU(HIAN. 


THH  BirniingliamMusiciil  Festival, wliicli 
takes  place  on  the  r)tli,  Otli,  Ttli  and 
8th  of  October,  will  not  give  the 
curious  amateur  uiauy  new  works,  bnt  that 
fact  will  proba])ly  make  no  dilference  in  the 
attendance,  since  new  music  has  no  great 
attraction  for  the  ordinary  lover  of  the 
art.  "  Elijah  " — what  woukl  a  Birmingham 
Festival    be  without  Mendelssohn's  master- 


piece 


Judas     Maccaba3us,"     ]>erHo//s 


Faust," 
H  r  a  h  m  s  '  s 
"Song  of 
Destiny," 
C  her  ubini's 
^'Mass  in  C," 
1)  v  o  r  {I  k  '  s 
'  '  S  t  a  b  a  t 
Mater,"  and 
E  1-  g  a  r  '  s 
' '  I)  r  e  a  m  o  f 
Geron  tins,'' are 
well  enough 
known,  it  is 
true,  but  they 
will  be  none 
the  less  wel- 
c  0  m  e  w  h  e  n 
sung  by  the 
]>irmingham 
choir.  A  couple 
of  novelties  by 
composers 
i  n  t  i  m  a  t  e  1  y 
connected  with 
the  musical  life 
of  Birmingham 
practically  ex- 
luiust  the  list 
of  new  works. 
The  second 
pai't  of  Profes- 
sor Granville 
B  a  n  t  0  c  Iv '  s 

"  Omar  Khayyam  "  will  be  lieard  for  the  fiist 
time  at  Birmingham,  and  the  tliird  part  will 
be  an  absolute  novelty.  Mr.  Eutland  l>()Ugh- 
ton,  whose  "A  Song  at  Midnight"  is  tlie 
other  important  new  composition,  is  a  young 
imisician  who  has  for  some  time  done  good 
w^ork  in  Birmingliam  and  its  district,  and  is 
a  professor  at  the  nnisical  section  of  the 
Midland  Institute, of  whicii  Professor  Bantock 
is    the    chief.      The    composer    of    "  Omar 
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Khayyam  "  is  too  well  known  to  need  any 
introduction  to  the  readers  of  the  Windsor 
Ma(IAZ1NE,  but  it  may  l)e  well  to  renund 
them  that  he  was  (piite  recently  appointed  to 
the  Chair  of  Music  in  the  liirndngham 
University,  whicli  was  relinquished  by  Sir 
Edward  Elgar  owing  to  ill-health. 

The  chorus-master,  Mr.  P.  II.  Wilson,  has 
done  so  well  since  his  ap[)ointment  to  the 
l)irnungham  Festival,  that  the  singing  may 

be  expected  to 
have  improved 
even  upon  the 
standard  of  the 
last  Festival. 
Of  the  singers 
taking  part  in 
the  present 
Festival,  it  is 
noticeable  that 
aU  are  in  the 
very  prime  of 
their  career. 
Mr.  George 
Henschel  is  tlie 
only  singer 
who  may  be 
called  a 
veteran,  but 
his  recent 
singing  i  n 
London  has 
proved  that  he 
is  one  of  those 
artists  who 
refuse  to  grow 
old.  Mines. 
Perceval  Allen, 
D  0  n  a  1  d  a  , 
Agnes 
Nicliolls,  and 
Gleeson  White 
make  a  bril- 
h'ant  band  of 
hner  contraltos 
Crossley,  Kirby 


[Elliott  &  Fry. 


sopranos,  and  where  could 
1)0  found  than  Mmes.  Ada 
Eunn,  and  Phyllis  Lett  ?  Mr.  John  Coates, 
Mr.  John  Harrison,  and  Mr.  Walter  Hyde 
are  the  tenors,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Austin, 
Mr.  Dalton  Baker,  Mr.  George  Henschel, 
and  Mr.  Pobert  Ptadford  the  baritones  and 
basses.  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  do  more 
than  name  tliese  singers,  for  each  is  well 
known  as  a  competent  artist.     Indeed,  one 
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is  impressed  by  tlie  fact  in  recidiiig  over 
til  is  list  tliat  the  singers  engaged  for  tlie 
]')iriningliani  Festival  are  remarkable  for 
their  artistic  intelligence  as  well  as  for  their 
vocal  powers.  Perhaps  it  is  a  sign  of  the 
times  that  a  representative  body  of  the 
yonnger  school  of  singers  shonld  impress  ns 
with  that  fact.  Also  it  may  be  noticed  that 
a  11  are  o  f 
l>ritishbU)od 
w  i  t  h  the 
exception  of 
Mme.  ])on- 
alda,  who  is 
a  French- 
Can  adian. 
Mme.  Ada 
Crossleyisan 
Anstralian, 
and  for  all 
pnrposes  that 
is  being  of 
native  blood. 
The  pro- 
gramme of 
the  Festival, 
too,  gives 
Sj)ecial  pro- 
minence to 
w  0  r  k  s  by 
native  com- 
posers. In- 
deed, there  is 
no  novelty 
by  a  foreign 
nmsician. 

The  Bir- 
ni  i  n  g  h  a  ni 
F  e  s  t  i  V  a  1 
owes  its 
origin,  as 
most  of  tliese 
ni  u  s  i  c  a  1 
meetings  do, 
to  the  canse 
of  charity. 
In  1708,  the 
funds  for  the 
completion  sir  c.  m 

and  equip- 
ment of  the  Birmingham  General  Hospital 
not  having  reached  the  amount  expected  by 
Dr.  John  Ash  and  those  who  were  interested 
in  the  establishment  of  the  hospital,  it  was 
resolved  to  organise  a  musical  entertaimnent 
as  a  means  of  increasing  them.  Every 
(h)cument  concerning  this  first  Festival  has 
been  lost,  but  an  advertisement  in  Arises 
Gazette  runs  as  follows — 
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"  On  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday, 
the  7th,  8th  and  9th  September,  the  oratorios 
J/Allegro,  &c.,  Alexander's  Feast  and 
the  Messiah  will  be  performed  here. 

L'Allegro,  &  iL  Penseroso, 

Will  be  at  tlie  Theatre  in  King  Street,  on 
Wednesday  Evening,  the  7th  Inst. 

^     And    Alex- 

a  N  1)  E  R  '  s 
Feast, 

On      Thurs- 
day  Evening, 
the  8th.  ^ 

B  e  tween 
the  several 
Parts  of 
wliich  Mr. 
Pinto  will 
play  a  Solo  ; 
and  C  0  n  - 
certos  will  be 
introduced 
by  the  other 
Performers, 
on  their 
several 
Instruments. 

On  Thurs- 
day Morning 
will  be  per- 
formed in 
St.  Philip's 
Church,  at 
Ten  O'clock, 
Mr.  Handel's 
Grand  Te 
Deum  and 
Jubilate, 
w  i  t  li  a  n 
anthem  of 
Dr.  Boyce's, 
suitable  to 
the  Occasion, 
and  Mr. 
Handel's 
celebrated 
coronat  ion 
Anthem  ; 
And  the  Messiah,  or  Sacred  Oratorio, 
At  the  same  place  on 
Friday  Morning,  tlie  9th. 

On  the  AVednesday  and  Thursday  even- 
ings, after  tlie  Oratoi'ios,  will  be  a  Ball,  at 
Mrs.  Sa\vyei''s,  in  the  S(|uare." 

The  custom  of  holding  balls  as  part  of  the 
entertainment  held  good  for  several  of  the 
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Birmingbaiii  Festivals,  but  any  such  atteuipt 
to  relieve  the  monotony  of  a  modern  musical 
festival  would  receive  but  scant  encourage- 
ment. This  first  Festival,  by  the  way,  was 
conducted  by  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Capel 
Bond,  of  Coventry,  wdiose  trumpet  concerto 
opened  the  Thursday  morning  performance. 
The  conductor's  name  certainly  appears  in 
this  advertisement,  but  it  was  unusual,  and 
it  was  not  until  1805  that  the  conductor 
was  actually  named  as  being  of  import- 
ance. Thomas  Greatorex,  a  favourite  with 
George  III. 
and  the  Prince 
Regent,  had 
already  been 
conductor  of 
the  Festivals 
since  179G. 
With  the  ex- 
ception of  tlie 
1808  and  1811 
Festivals, 
directed  respec- 
tively by  Dr. 
Crotch  and 
S.  Wesley, 
Greatorex  con- 
ducted until 
his  death.  lie 
was  succeeded 
by  William 
Knyvett,  who 
conducted  the 
Festivals  from 
1884  until 
1848,  assisted 
b  y  T  li  0  m  a,  s 
Munden,  who 
was  a  pupil  of 
Greatorex  and 
the  first 
organist  of  the 
Birminij^ham 
Town  Hall. 
The  Chevalier 

Newkoinm,  whose  "  David "  was  such  a 
fiasco  in  1884,  was  the  first  foreign  musician 
who  appeared  in  Birmingham  as  conductor. 
At  the  next  Festival  Mendelssohn  conducted 
his  "St.  Paul";  in  1840  and  184G  he 
appeared  again,  the  intermediate  Festival 
being  conducted  by  Knyvett  and  Munden 
alone.  In  1849  the  reign  of  the  foreign 
conductor  at  the  Birmingham  Festival  began 
with  the  appointment  of  Costa  to  the  post, 
and  has  lasted  to  the  present  Festival.  As 
Dr.  Richter,  who  succeeded  Costa  in  1885, 
has  already  intimated  his  intention  of  retiring 


from    active    work   as    conductor    in   a    not 
very  distant  future,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 


be 


to  a  Ikitish 
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the  post  will  once  more 
musician. 

AVhile  on  the  subject  of  the  conductorship 
of  the  Birmingham  Festival  it  may  be  inte- 
resting to  relate  Costa's  first  connection  with 
the  Festival.  In  1829  a  new  work  by  Nicola 
Zingarelli  was  to  be  performed.  Zingarelli 
was  an  Italian  composer  of  great  note  in  his 
day  and  a  prolific  writer  of  sacred  composi- 
tions (he  is  said  to  have  composed  no  less 

than  thirty- 
eight  Masses 
for  m  a  1 e 
voices,  twenty 
solemn  Masses, 
seven  Masses 
for  double 
choir,  sixty-six 
Masses  with 
organ,  twenty- 
five  Masses 
with  orchestra, 
four  Requiems, 
twenty  -  one 
Credos,  many 
T  e  I)  e  u  m  s , 
seventy  -  three 
Magnificats, 
and  twenty- 
eight  Stabat 
Maters).  The 
composer,  then 
seventy  -  seven 
years  of  age, 
was  too  old 
to  travel  to 
England,  and 
therefore  sent 
h  is  pupil, 
Michael  Costa, 
to  conduct  the 
composition, 
"  Super  Flu- 
mina  Bal)y- 
lon."  The  comnuttee,  however,  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  young,  unknown 
musician,  and  even  refused  to  pay  his  bare 
expenses  unless  he  sang  certain  pieces  in  the 
programme.  Costa,  who  was  a  tenor,  sang  with 
Miss  F.  Ayton  in  two  scenes,  "  in  character," 
from  "  La  Donna  del  Lago  ;  "  in  Zingarelli's 
cantata  ;  in  a  quartet,  and  also  gave  several 
solos.  Critics  were  not  tame  in  those  days. 
One  report  said  :  "  The  singer  was  little,  if  at 
all,  better  than  the  composition.  Both,  in  a 
woi"d,  failed."  A  writer  in  the  Harmonicon 
was  even  more  severe  :  "  As  a  singer  he  is 
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far  below  mediocrity,  and  he  does  not  com- 
pensate for  his  vocal  deficiencies  bj  liis 
personal  address,  wliicli  is  abnndantlj  awk- 
ward." Perhaps  yonng  Costa  may  have 
I'esolved  to  })e  revenged  on  Birmingham  ;  if 
so,  his  and)ition  was  am])ly  realised. 

To  retnrn  to  the  first  Hirmingliam  Festival, 
it  shonld  be  said  the  streets  were  "  lighted 
from  tlie  Phiy-honse  to  the  Ball-room,"  and 
that  on   tlie 

Thni'sday  

tlie     Connt-  -  " 

e  s  s  e  s      o  f  ■  ,•'  (jy:? 

Dartmouth 
and  Ayles- 
ford  "  very 
obligingly 
stood  to  re- 
ceive at  the 
0  h  u  r  c  h 
door "  con- 
tribut  ions 
for  the  bene- 
f  i  t  of  til  e 
charity.  The 
entertai  n- 
ments  ])ro- 
duced  £800, 
of  which 
£299  Is.  M. 
was  handed 
to  the  Hospi- 
tal funds. 
It  should 
b  e  a  d  d  e  d 
that  the 
band  only 
n  um  bered 
twenty-  five 
a  n  d  the 
chorus  but 
forty.  The 
next  Festival 
took  place  in 
17  78,  and 
the  p  r  0  - 
g  r  a  m  m  e 
was  again 
e  n  t  i  rely 
Handelian. 

These  two  meetings  were  the  precursors 
of  the  Birmingham  Triennial  Festivals,  the 
first  of  wdiich  took  place  in  1784,  and  have 
continued  to  this  day,  except  on  two 
occasions.  In  1798  trade  was  bad,  the 
nation  was  suffering  from  heavy  taxation, 
and  war  was  occnpying  the  public  mind. 
Moreover,  the  theatre  was  desti'oyed  by  fire, 
and    thus    the   committee    had   no  place  in 
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which  the  evem'ng  concerts  could  be  held. 
After  tlie  Festival  of  1829  there  ^^as  a  ]a])se 
of  five  years,  owing  to  the  change  fi'om  St. 
Philip's  Church  to  the  new  Town  IlalL 
The  programme  of  the  1784  Festival  was 
more  varied,  and  included  Pnrcell's  Te  Denm 
and  Jubilate  and  a  new  oratorio,  "Goliah," 
by  Lufi'man  Atterbury,  a  well-known  glee- 
writer.     This  composition  was  recommended 

to  the  coni- 
-••.--•—.       ,  ^   --^,,,^^_^.,„,,^„      mittee     i)y 

■  -  -  /  - ■/  ■'  -  ■ '."'  r  - ,  i^'' ..  ■' :  '.:•  ;"■  \  the  S  t  e  w  - 
'•'^  ;*;   "..  -        -■'••"     y  ■  ' :    '  ''    '         ard,    Lord 

Dudley. 
"Ooliah," 
by  the  way, 
was  not  a 
new  work, 
for  it  had 
been  per- 
formed at 
the  n  a  y - 
m  a  r  k  e  t 
Theatre  in 
1778.  It  is 
})leasant  to 
note  that 
Atterbury, 
ha\  ing  owed 
the  perform- 
ance of  his 
work  to  his 
noble  pat- 
ron, ''hand- 
so  m  e  1  y  ' ' 
handed  over 
the  profits 
from  the 
sale  of  his 
"(Joliali"  to 
the  hospital. 
The  chorus 
and  band  of 
the  first  of 
the  triennial 
F  e  s  t  i  V  a  1  s 
were  much 
bigger  than 
in  17G8  and 
1778,  and 
the  attendance  was  more  numerous,  pro- 
bably owing  to  the  fact  that  the  noliility 
and  the  gentry  of  the  district  had  taken 
much  interest  in  the  Festival.  The  profits 
actually  amounted  to  £708.  The  next 
Festival,  in  1787,  was  even  a  greater  success, 
and  the  local  clergy,  fired  by  the  example  of 
the  no])ility  and  gentry,  actively  interested 
themselves    in    the    Festival.      "Israel    in 
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Egypt "  was  performed  for  tlie  first  time  in 
Birmiiiglijim,  but  tlie  programme  also  con- 
tained nuisic  by  Wilbye,  Pnrcell,  Corelli,  and 
Gluck.  The  Festival,  whicli  was  held  on 
August  22,  23,  and  24,  was  remarkable  for 
the  first  appearance  in  Birmingham  of  Mrs. 
Billington,  and  the  committee,  having  found 
her   an    attraction,   engaged    her   rival,   the 


The  hospital  received  £2,330  from  tlii,^ 
Festival,  the  largest  amount  since  the  Festi- 
vals were  first  instituted.  The  committee 
took  much  care  in  providing  for  the  physical 
well-being  of  visitors  to  Birmingham,  and 
made  arrangements  that  the  two  principal 
inns,  the  "Stork"  and  the  "Shakespeare," 
should  give  substantial  "  ordinaries  "  at  five 
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famous  Mme.  Mara,  for  the  next  Festival. 
From  the  small  beginnings  of  17(58  the 
P>irnn'ngham  Festival  was  gradually  l)ecome 
an  important  fixture,  and  in  18o2  a  new 
e])och  was  begun  by  J()se})h  Moore,  who  then 
became  the  chief  adviser  of  the  connnittee. 
The  chorus  was  eidarged  ami  the  oi'chestra 
consisted  of  more  than  a  hundred  performers. 


sliillings  per  head  including  malt  licjuor,  and 
it  was  decided  that  no  more  than  ninepence 
l)er  liead  should  be  paid  for  tea  at  the  balls. 
The  policy  of  engaging  "stai's,"  or  rely- 
ing on  their  attraction — a,  })obcy  which 
is  no  longer  in  vogue — ^began  with  the 
Festival  of  1811,  when  the  famous  Catalani 
made  a  great  sensation.     She  was  engaged 
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for  tlie  succeeding  Festival,  and  the  committee 
also  obtained  the  consent  of  Mr.  Harris,  the 
manager  of  Covent  Garden,  for  the  first 
appearance  of  the  celel)rated  Miss  Stephens, 
afterwards  the  Countess  of  Essex.  From 
that  time  there  was  always  an  operatic  star 
at  the  Birmingham  Festival,  as  the  improve- 
ment  in  receipts  from  Festival  to  Festival 


the  enterprise  of  Moore,  who  went  specially 
to  Jkrlin  to  interview  Mendelssohn.  The 
composer  himself  made  his  debut  in  Birming- 
ham as  conductor  of  his  "Midsnnmier  Night's 
Dream "  nmsic  on  the  Tuesday  evening. 
The  next  day  he  directed  the  performance  of 
"  St.  Paul,"  and  on  the  Friday,  before  leaving 
the    town,    lie   played   Bach's   prelude    and 
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sufficiently    proved     tlie     wisdom     of     the 
connnittee. 

In  18;U  the  first  Festival  was  held  in  the 
new  Town  Hall,  and  the  organ,  the  finest 
insti'ument  then  in  existence,  was  nsed  for 
the  first  time.  The  following  Festival  was 
remarkable  for  the  first  a])pearance  of 
Mendelssohn  in  l'>irminghain  to  conduct  in 
'•  St.   Paul."     This    engagement  was  due  to 


fugue  in  E  flat.  "  St.  Vdu\  "  was  not  new,  of 
course,  to  England,  for  it  had  been  performed 
in  Liverpool  in  IHHG,  and  twice  in  London 
in  1H37,  before  the  date  of  the  Festival. 
Tn  a  letter  to  his  mother,  Mendelssohn  gave 
an  interesting  account  of  his  impressions  at 
liirmingham.  He  was  pai'ticularly  strnck 
by  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  was 
received. 
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''•  The  applause  and  shouts  at  the  hist 
o-liiupse  of  me  were  incessant,"  he  wrote, 
"and  soinetimes  really  made  me  laugh  ;  for 
instance,  they  prevented  my  being  able  for 
long  to  sit  down  to  the  instrument  to  play  a 
pianoforte  concerto  :  and,  wliat  is  better  than 
all  tliis  applause,  and  a  sure  proof  of  my 
success,  Avere  tlie  offers  made  to  me  on  ail 
sides,  of  a  very  different  tenor  this  time  from 
what  tliey  ever  were  before." 

At  the  next  Festival,  in  1840,  his 
"  I^obgesang  "  was  the  chief  attraction.  The 
composer's  setting  of  the  114th  Psalm 
was  also  performed,  and  between  the  two 
parts  of  one  of  the  concerts  he  played  his 
])ianoforte  concerto  in  G  minor.  The  per- 
formance of  the  "  Hymn  of  Praise  "  did  not 
please  Mendelssohn,  however,  for  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend  he  subsequently  referred  to  the 
imperfect   form   in  which   it  was   produced 
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at  I)irmingham  owing  to  his  illness.  There 
was  no  actual  novelty  at  the  next  Festival, 
but  in  184()  "Elijah  "  was  first  given  to  the 
world  in  accordance  with  the  arrangement 
made  by  Moore  when  engaging  Mendelssohn 
to  conduct  "  St.  Paul."  The  account  of  the 
enthusiasm  with  wliich  this  work  was 
received  strikes  the  modern  reader  as  a  trifle 
liysterical,  for  worship  of  the  composer  and 
his  music  was  so  inextricably  mixed  that 
there  seems  no  measure  of  critical  ap])recia- 
tion  in  anything  that  was  WTitten  at  the  time. 
"  During  the  whole  two  hours  and  a  half 
that  it  lasted,"  wrote  the  composer  to  his 
brother,  "  the  large  hall,  with  its  two 
thousand  people,  and  the  large  orchestra,  were 
so  fully  intent  on  the  one  object  in  question 
that  not  the  slightest  sound  was  to  be  heard 
among  the  wliole  audience,  so  that  I  could 
sway  at  pleasure  the  enormous  orchestra  and 
choir  and  also  tlie  organ  accom])animents." 

In  a  letter  to  the   wife   of    I)r.  Frege,  of 
Leipzig,  Mendelssohn  entered  into  a  detailed 
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description  of  the  performance.  He  fonnd 
the  soprano  solos  most  "  truly  miserable  and 
forlorn."  Tiiere  was,  however,  much  that  was 
good  to  make  up  for  this.  "  Tlie  rich,  full 
sounds  of  the  orchestra  and  the  huge  organ, 
combined  with  the  powerful  choruses,  who 
sang  witli  honest  enthusiasm,  the  wonderful 
resonance  in  the  ocrand  gfiant  hall ;  an  admir- 


from  such  masses  ;  and,  in  addition,  an  im- 
pressionable, kindly,  hushed  and  enthusiastic 
audience — all  that  is,  indeed,  sufficient  good 
fortune  for  a  first  performance.  In  fact,  I 
never  in  my  life  heard  a  better,  or  I  may  say 
so  good  a  one,  and  I  almost  doubt  whether  I 
shall  ever  again  hear  one  equal  to  it,  because 
there  were  so  many  favoura[)le  combinations 
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able  English  tenor  singer,  Staudigl,  too,  who 
took  all  possible  pains,  and  whose  talents  and 
powers  you  already  well  know,  and  in  addition 
a  couple  of  excellent  second  soprano  and  con- 
tralto solo  singers  ;  all  executing  the  music 
with  peculiar  spirit  and  the  utmost  fire  and 
sympathy,  doing  justice  not  only  to  the 
lowest  passages,  but  also  to  the  softest  pianos, 
in  a  mauner  which  I  had  never  before  heard 


on  this  occasion.  Along,  however,  with  so 
much  light,  as  I  before  said,  there  were  also 
shadows,  uid  the  worst  was  the  soprano  part. 
It  was  all  so  neat,  so  ])retty,  so  elegant,  so 
sloveidy,  so  devoid  both  of  soul  and  head, 
that  the  music  acquired  a  kind  of  ainiable 
expression,  which  even  now  almost  drives  me 
mad  wlien  I  think  of  it.  Tlie  voice  of  the 
contralto,  too,  was  not  powerful  enough  to 
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fill  the  hall,  or  to  make  itself  heard  beside 
such  masses  and  such  solo  si  niters  ;  but  she 
sing  exeeeding  well  and  musically,  and  in 
that  case  the  want  of  voice  can  be  tolerated. 
At  least  to  me,  nothing  is  so  repugnant  in 
music  as  a  certain  cold,  soulless  co(]uetrj, 
which  is  in  itself  so  unmusical,  and  yet  so 
often  adopted  as  the  basis  of  singing  and 
playing  and  nmsic 
of  all  kinds.  It 
is  singular  that  I 
find  this  to  be 
the  case  nmcli  less 
even  with  Italians 
than  with  us  Ger- 
mans. It  seems 
to  me  that  our 
c  o  n  n  t  r  y  m  e  n 
must  either  love 
music  in  all  sin- 
cerity, or  they 
display  an  odions, 
stupid  and  af- 
fected coldness, 
while  an  Italian 
throat  sings  just 
as  it  comes,  in  a 
straightforward 
way,  though  per- 
il a  p  s  for  the 
sake  of  money, 
(tnd  aesthetics, 
and  criticism, 
and  self  -  es- 
teem, and  tlie 
right  school,  and 
twenty  -  seven 
thousand  other 
reasons,  none  of 
which  really  har- 
monise with  their 
real  nature.  This 
struck  me  very 
forcibly  at  the 
Musical  Festival." 
Mendelssohn's  re- 
in a  r  k  s  a  p  ply 
rather  forcil)ly  to 
the  English  school 
of  oratorio  sing- 
ing and  even  to  the  choral  singing  of  the 
past. 

Tlie  Festival  of  1849  was  remarkable  for 
the  fact  that  Michael  Costa  conducted  it  for 
the  first  time,  and  that  the  progrannne  in- 
cluded Mendelssohn's  "  AValpurgis  Night," 
the  "  Euy  IMas  "  overture,  and  the  Symphony 
in  A  minor.  The  ])olicy  of  the  connnittee 
remained  unchanged  for  Festival  after  Festival. 
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Star  singers  and  instrumentalists  were  en- 
gaged, but  after  the  success  of  "  Elijah," 
some  work  by  Mendelssohn  was  made  a 
standing  features  with  an  oratorio  of  Handel. 
Native  composers  were  not  neglected,  and 
Costa  did  not  overlook  himself.  The  British 
composer  owes  a  good  deal  to  the  Birmingham 
Festivals.     In  the  programme,  from  1855  to 

1870  we  find 
that  Macfarren's 
'*  L  e  0  n  0  r  e," 
Glover's  "Tarn 
O'Shan  ter," 
Smart's  "Bride 
of  Dunkerron," 
S  u  1 1  1  V  a  n  '  s 
"  Kenilworth," 
Sterndale  Ben- 
nett's "  AYoman 
of  Samaria,"  and 
Barnett's  "An- 
cient Mariner" 
and  "Paradise 
and  the  Peri " 
were  performed 
for  the  first  time. 
In  later  years 
Stanford's  "Three 
Holy  Children," 
"  Eden  "  and  "Ke- 
quiem,"  Co  wen's 
"Sleeping 
Beauty"  a  n  d 
Parry's  "Judith" 
were  among  the 
native  composi- 
tions commis- 
sioned for  the 
Birmingham  Fes- 
tival. The  foreign 
composer  was  not 
forgotten,  and 
Dvorak's  "Spec- 
tre's Bride  "  and 
"  Requiem  "  and 
Gounod's  "Mors 
et  Vita"  were 
among  the  more 
important  works 
produced.  The 
furore  created  by  Mendelssohn  was  never 
repeated  l)y  any  other  foreigner.  Indeed,  it 
was  left  to  our  own  Edward  Elgar  to  make 
anvthing  like  the  sensation  produced  by 
"  Klijah." 

The  year  1000  was  very  remarkable  in 
this  respect,  for  it  was  then  that  "The 
Dream  of  Gerontius  "  was  first  performed. 
Elgar    had    already   made   his    mark   with 
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Olaf,"  tmd  "  Canic- 
Eiiio-ma   Yariatioiis 


"  Lnx  Cliristi,"  "Kiiii]^ 
tacus/'  1 1  is  splendid 
had  specially  at- 
tracted tlie  attention 
of  Dr.  Iticlitei',  and, 
as  a  result,  the 
Birniinij^hani  Com- 
mittee felt  jnstitied 
in  askini^  Elgar  for 
a  work  to  occupy  a 
wliole  mornin<j^.  The 
history  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  work 
is  so  recent  that  it 
is  unnecessary  to 
repeat  it  liere,  or  to 
refer  in  detail  to 
the  poor  performance 
of  ''  The  Dream  of 
Gerontius"  and  its 
causes.  T  o  t  h  e 
curious  of  posterity 
it  will  he  a  matter 
of  interest  to  read 
that  many  apologists 
for  the  choir  referred 
to  the  incredible 
difficulties  of    Elgar's  mr.  dat 

choral    writing,    and 

that  for  a  time  these  supposititious  ol)stacles 
did    prevent    performances  of   the  oratorio 
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in  this   country;    l)ut   soon   after   the   suc- 
cessful   production    of    tlie    work    in    (ler- 
many,    "The    Dream 
of  (xerontius"  was 
s  u  n  g     by     every 
choral    society    in 
the       kin  g  d  o  m  . 
Yi  1  g  a  r  '  s     latest 
oratorios,        ''The 
Apostles"  and  "The 
Kingdom,"      enabled 
the   fine    choir    to 
s  h  o  AV    the    w  o  r  1  d 
that  it  Avas   not    the 
mere   difficulty  of 
"  The    Dream   of 
Gerontius"    which 
stood     in     the     way 
of   a   completely 
successful       perform- 
ance.      Sir     Edward 
Elgar  has   no    choral 
novelty     in     the 
progrannne     of      this 
year's    Festival,     but 
"  The    Dream    of 
Gerontius"    is    to 
be     performed,     and 
Sir     Edward     Elgar's 
Symphony    will    be    played    for    the    tirst 
time  at  this  Festival. 
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WHITE   WALLS. 

By    max    PEMBERTON. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PRECEDING  CHAPTERS.— On  her  twenty-first  birthday  the  Countess  Ulusia,  sole 
heiress  of  the  lords  of  Kabka,  becomes  in  her  own  right  the  richest  w^oniau  in  Austria,  and  is  escorted  home 
from  a  convent  school  near  Yienna— where  she  has  spent  the  past  fifteen  years  of  her  life — by  lier  nucle,  a 
bishop,  and  Count  Rudolph  of  Trieste,  who  has  managed  the  vast  salt-mines  of  her  ancestral  estates  during 
her  minority.  Count  Rudolph  has  made  up  his  mind  to  marry  the  heiress,  but  she  has  already  gathered  vaguely 
that  he  has  cruelly  oppressed  the  downtrodden  populace  that  toils  in  her  vast,  subterranean  salt-mines,  and  she 
is  determined  not  only  to  exact  an  account  of  his  stewardship,  but  to  judge  for  herself  of  its  wisdom  aiul  its 
humanity.  She  receives  a  picturesque  welcome  from  the  rough  masses  in  her  strange  kingdom  in  the  under- 
world, but  soon  realises  that  oppression  has  brought  about  a  state  of  ferment  bordering  on  insurrection.  The 
more  violent  of  tlie  rebellious  spirits  are  for  throwing  oft"  all  authority,  even  if  it  entails  the  killing  not  only 
of  Count  Rudolph,  but  of  the  young  mistress  in  wdiose  name  they  are  harshly  ruled.  But  Jura  tlie  Wise,  a 
young  man  of  unknown  parentage,  but  a  born  leader  of  men,  is  sent  by  the  aged  Anna,  "the  Witch,"  from 
tlie  mines  to  the  Castle,  with  this  command  :  "  If  she  be  our  enemy,  kill  her  as  the  people  wish  ;  if  she  be  a 
friend,  save  her  and  show  her  to  the  peoj)le."  Reared  entirely  in  the  underground  w^orld  of  the  mines,  but 
reared  in  mental  culture  and  refinement  by  a  monk  named  Arthur,  the  young  idealist  is  thrilled  by  the  strange 
beauty  of  the  new  world  into  which  he  emerges  ;  but  mindful  of  his  mission  he  obtains  a  secret  audience  with  the 
young  Countess  and  tells  her  of  her  people's  grievances.  The  police  are  visiting  the  people's  houses  to  take 
their  children  from  them.  The  old  right  of  Parliament  is  being  denied  to  them.  There  is  a  new  scale  of  fine 
and  i)unishment,  and  the  people  will  not  suffer  it.  "This  is  done  in  your  name,"  cries  Jura  to  the  girl.  "If 
it  is  not  by  your  will,  I  will  tell  the  people  so."  He  is  arrested,  and  the  storm  of  insurrection  breaks,  but  when  the 
rioters  besiege  the  tower  in  which  their  leader  is  imprisoned,  Count  Rudolph  cries  :  "1  cannot  release  tlie  prisoner, 
for  he  is  already  free."  Jura  has  escaped  from  his  prison  and  rescues  Ulusia  from  the  fury  of  both  fire  and 
rioters,  and  when  she  opens  her  eyes  from  the  long  sleep  of  exhaustion  she  finds  herself  lying  in  one 
of  the  caves  of  the  subterranean  galleries  of  Rabka.  Here  she  sojourns  in  safety,  attended  by  the  aged  Arma, 
and  here  she  learns  how  Jura  was  originally  named  Philip,  after  the  lord  Philip  whom  he  strongly  recalls  in 
appearance.  From  Mathilde,  a  girl  of  the  people,  who  loves  Jura,  the  young  Countess  learns  that  Jura  is 
thought  to  be  the  son  of  the  dead  lord  Philip.  The  child  died  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  Rabka,  but 
the  child  has  come  to  life  again  and  wdll  be  the  master  of  the  people.  What,  then,  will  be  her  own  position 
if  his  right  to  reign  in  Rabka  should  ever  be  established?  Justice  must  be  done,  but  how?  For  the  Count 
Rudolph  long  since  banished  the  only  man  who  held  any  proofs.  Full  of  doubts,  Ulusia  leaves  her  refuge  for 
Yienna,  after  stipulating  that  Jura  shall  follow  her  if  she  sends  for  him.  Once  she  is  gone,  however,  Jura  is 
betrayed  to  the  Count's  soldiers  and  shut  up  in  a  madhouse  at  Pavna.  The  Count  tells  Ulusia  that  he  has 
died  there,  but  she  sends  a  young  Englishman,  Lord  Amblehurst,  who  is  in  love  with  her,  to  see  the  aged 
Amia,  and  subsequently  to  Jajce  "to  search  for  the  Monk  Arthur  and  i)roofs  of  Jura's  i)arentage.  The  girl 
Mathilde  is  allowed  to  bring  a  letter  to  Jura,  summoning  him  to  Yienna,  because  the  Governor  says:  "The 
fool  will  risk  his  neck  for  this.  If  he  tries  to  go  by  the  mountains,  we  shoot  him;  if  he  leaps,  he  will  be 
drowned."  But  with  the  aid  of  a  boatman  Jura  succeeds  in  crossing  the  lake  below  the  madhouse  and  reaches  a 
w^ayside  railway  station.  Even  there,  however,  he  is  baulked,  for  he  has  been  robbed  by  the  boatman  of  the 
money  conveyed  to  him  by  Mathilde,  and  cannot  pay  for  his  journey  to  Yienna. 

CHAPTER  XXL  of   spring.     The   most   exclusive  society  in 

the    world   could    tolerate   reservation   and 

THE    BALL   AT    THE    EMBASSY.  ^^^-^^^^^   ^^^^^  -^^  ^.^^^^^.^^    f^^,   ^^^^   things. 

lENNA  could  make  but  little  of  Ulusia  The  priests  found  her  generous,  if  not  prone 

von  Erlach,  and  it   soon   abandoned  to  the  practice  of  pieties  ;  but  they  reflected 

the  attempt  to  make  anything  at  all.  that  her  spiritual  welfare  was  in  the  hands 

Some  said  boldly  that  she  was  a  little  fool,  of  the  good  Bishop  Heinrich  and  could  very 

whose    brains    had    been    addled   by   long  well  be  left  there. 

residence   in   a  convent.      Others    thought  Her  days  at  this  time  might  have  been 

her  the  true  daughter  of  that  wild  fellow,  exciting  enough,  had  she  willed   that  they 

Feodor  von  Erlach,  whose  debaucheries  had  should  be  so.     The  mornings  found  her  on 

astonished  the  city  many  years  ago  and  were  horseback  ;   the  afternoons  driving   in   the 

still    remembered.       She   was   w^aiting   her  Prater  or  visiting  ;  the  evenings   witnessed 

opportunity,  they   said  ;  and   let   the   right  her  triumphs  in  many  great  houses  and  the 

man  come  along  and  a  beginning  be  made  confusion  of  the  hordes  of  well-drilled  youths 

with  a  conventional  marriage,  and  then  they  who  followed  after, 

would  see.  Whispers  of  love  were  often  in  her  ears. 

Whatever  the  personal  factor,  all  agreed  She   moved   through   a   splendid    world    of 

that  she  knew  how  to  use  the  famous  Erlach  light,  laughter,  and  music,  and  ever  seemed 

Palace,  and   that   her   entertainments   were  to  hear  the  threadbare  story  of  her  charm 

worthy  of   its   reputation  ;    dinners,  soirees  and  its  consequences.     Had  she  responded 

nmsicales,  balls,  celebrated  the  brief  season  with  vivacity  or  even  a  suspicion  of  coquetry, 
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men  would  have  fought  for  her  as  gladiators 
in  a  new  arena.  But  she  repelled  even  the 
zealots  by  her  reticence,  silenced  the  most 
eloquent  by  her  cold  patronage.  They  came 
to  say  of  her  at  last  that  she  was  not  a  true 
Southerner  at  all,  but  a  daughter  of  the 
North,  who  would  never  burn  at  any  man's 
kiss  nor  understand  the  meaning  of  his 
passion.  Herein  they  were  quite  mistaken. 
This  mere  child  lived  still  in  a  dreamland, 
but  it  was  one  upon  which  reality  had  cast 
its  shadow. 

She  had  a  fine  capacity  for  enjoyment — 
could  have  danced  or  piped  with  the  best 
of  them  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  events 
at  Rabka  and  the  aftermath  of  doubt  she 
garnered  there. 

The  momentous  secret  discovered  during 
the  days  when  she  had  been  a  fugitive 
burned  its  doubt  into  her  very  soul  and  put 
a  pall  upon  every  pleasure. 

How,  indeed,  if  the  fables  w^ere  true  and 
he  whom  they  called  Jura  the  Wise  were 
the  true  master  of  the  Palace  and  its  riches  ? 
Then,  for  a  fact,  was  her  house  of  pleasure 
built  upon  sand  and  deservedly  must  fall. 
She  believed  that  it  was  so,  and  patiently 
and  with  resignation  she  waited  for  the  end. 
Let  the  sacrifice  be  what  it  might,  she 
knew  that  she  would  have  the  courage  to 
make  it. 

The  Englishman  had  been  gone  to  Bosnia 
some  days  at  this  time,  and  no  news  had 
come  from  him.  She  had  seen  old  General 
Wagner,  the  lord  Philip's  closest  friend, 
and  had  told  him  her  story  very  faithfully, 
to  his  great  astonishment  and  incredulity. 
It  is  true  that  he  promised  to  carry  the 
matter,  if  necessary,  to  the  Kaiser  himself, 
and  declared  his  intention  of  obtaining 
Jura's  immediate  release.  But  he  confessed 
at  the  same  time  his  utter  disbelief  in  the 
story,  and  the  dangers  which  attended  its 
disclosure. 

"  If  this  man  is  not  mad  and  cannot 
prove  his  words,"  he  said,  "  they  will  imprison 
him  for  life.  Are  you  willing  that  he  should 
run  such  a  risk  ?  " 

She  said  that  she  was.  Her  faith  was  not 
to  be  shaken  nor  her  determination  under- 
mined when  she  resolved  to  surrender  every- 
thing to  one  who  had  so  good  a  claim  to 
it,  provided  he  established  his  identity  and 
could  convince  the  Court  that  he  was  Philip's 
son. 

Wlien  she  told  the  General  that  she  had 
summoned  the  man  to  her  house,  and  would 
harbour  him  there  until  the  days  of  the 
trial,  he  exclaimed  upon  her  imprudence,  but 


could  not  divert  her  intention.  His  own 
good  sense  planned  a  different  course.  He 
would  write  to  Bishop  Heinrich,  have  this 
mad  fellow  kept  awhile  at  Strepitza,  and  then 
sent  back  to  the  mines  under  a  safe-conduct, 
should  his  story  prove  false,  as  it  must. 
There  he  did  not  doubt  that  Count  Rudolph 
of  Trieste  would  b6  able  to  take  care  of  the 
man.  At  which  thought  he  smiled  and 
renewed  his  promise  to  Ulusia. 

She  was  very  sad  when  she  returned  to 
the  Erlach  Palace,  and  her  depression  seemed 
oddly  out  of  place  in  that  gay  city. 

Vienna  is  the  most  enchanting  capital  in 
Europe  in  the  days  of  April  and  May,  and 
nowhere  may  such  wonderful  uniforms  and 
gowns,  such  handsome  men  or  such  beautiful 
women,  be  seen. 

Driving  to  her  house  from  the  General's 
quarters  at  the  War  Office,  Ulusia  passed 
many  a  fine  equipage,  surprised  more  than 
one  dubious  romance,  and  waved  her  greeting 
to  several  would-be  lovers.  The  whole  city 
was  redolent  of  flowers  and  pretty  faces, 
of  voluptuous  music  and  glorious  sunshine. 
Even  the  old  Palace  appeared  to  have  put 
on  fine  raiment  to  herald  the  summer,  and 
the  gorgeous  crimson  flowers  w^hich  bedecked 
its  windows  were  entirely  in  keeping  with 
that  pretty  scene. 

Her  servant  Hans,  a  man  she  had  learned 
to  trust  before  others  in  the  Palace,  awaited 
her  upon  her  return,  and  had  confidential 
questions  to  answer.  Her  inquiry  whether 
the  telegrams  had  been  despatched  obtained 
a  welcome  affirmative.  Hans  assured  her 
that  her  instructions  had  been  carried  out 
in  every  particular,  and  that  all  was  prepared, 
adding  the  emphatic  declaration  that  she 
might  rely  upon  his  fidelity.  A  brief  word 
of  thanks  sent  her  to  her  writing-table,  and 
there  she  opened  a  long  and  fulsome  letter 
of  apology — the  sixth  in  as  many  days — from 
Count  Eudolph,  in  which  he  protested  his 
homage  anew  and  added  for  her  amusement 
a  full  account  of  her  mad  friend  and  of  his 
death  in  the  lake  of  Mszana. 

"  There  is  no  doubt,"  said  the  Count, 
"  that  the  man  committed  suicide.  He  was 
closely  watched,  but  not  so  closely  that  he 
did  not  find  an  opportunity  to  settle  his 
affair  in  the  lake  of  Pavna.  I  regret  this, 
for  I  had  already  submitted  a  case  to  the 
Court  and  would  have  taken  a  judicial 
decision.  But  chiefly  let  me  express  my 
sense  of  desolation  that  this  ridiculous 
impostor  should  have  won  your  sympathy 
and  caused  you,  I  fear,  so  many  hours  of 
disquiet.     Believe  me,  there  never  was  the 
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shadow  of  a  truth  in  these  old  stories.  The 
poor  rogue  they  called  Jura  the  Wise  was 
the  son  of  the  old  woman  Anna.  His  father 
was  a  man  of  the  people,  and  the  whole 
fable  was  but  the  fruit  of  his  desertion. 
I  beUeve  the  woman  to  be  no  saner  than 
the  son,  and  that  her  infatuation  was  directly 
responsible  for  his  death.  Be  assured  that 
we  are  well  quit  of  him,  and  in  all  that  I 
have  done  I  have  studied  your  interests  and 
those  of  the  great  trust  bequeathed  to  me." 

She  put  the  letter  down,  disbelieving  every 
word  of  it,  yet  sadly  troubled.  Lord  Amble- 
hurst  had  hinted  at  the  perils  threatening 
Jura  in  the'  madhouse,  and  she  was  well 
acquainted  with  Rudolph.  So  it  seemed 
just  possible  that  this  story  might  differ 
from  the  others  and  be  true.  What  the 
truth  might  mean  to  her,  what  new  view 
of  life  it  might  present,  she  would  not 
contemplate  for  the  moment.  Something 
of  the  melancholy  and  sorrow  of  Rabka's 
life  crept  upon  her  and  chid  her  doubting. 
He  was  Philip's  son — oh,  she  knew  that ! — and 
if  he  had  come  to  Vienna,  the  world  would 
have  knelt  to  him.  This  was  her  unalterable 
conviction.  A  great  man  had  groped  his 
way  through  the  darkness  and  stood  for  an 
instant  at  the  gates  of  hght.  Tragic  indeed 
if  Fate  stayed  him  on  the  threshold. 

She  had  often  amused  herself  by  depicting 
Jura's  entrance  into  Viennese  society,  the 
curiosity  he  would  excite,  the  admiration  his 
magnetic  personality  must  win.  There  was 
about  him  an  authority  and  a  majesty  she 
had  found  irresistible,  and  she  did  not  doubt 
that  the  world  would  endorse  her  verdict. 
She  saw  him  the  true  master  of  the  Palace, 
the  yoke  cast  from  him,  the  kingdom  assured. 
Her  own  part  in  that  glorious  hour  was  not 
to  be  played  even  by  her  imagination.  She 
wished  Jura  to  reign  and  to  conquer  ;  she 
was  but  a  woman,  and  dominion  must  be 
denied  to  her. 


There  was  a  ball  at  the  American 
Embassy  that  night,  and  she  went  Avith  tlie 
old  Baroness  Elwitza  to  play  the  part 
expected  of  her,  and  to  hear  again  the 
amorous  inanities  to  which  the  days  were 
accustoming  her. 

This  was  a  splendid  spectacle,  and  yet 
many  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Illusia  von 
Erlach  was  the  dominant  personality,  the 
true  mistress  of  that  glittering  assembly. 

She  moved  through  the  immense  room 
as  one  who  received  homage  willingly, 
but  esteemed   it  at  no   great  price.     Men 


said  they  had  never  seen  her  so  radiant ;  a 
fire  of  dignity  flashed  in  her  eyes,  her  smile 
enchanted,  the  touch  of  her  hand  made 
pulses  leap.  She  danced  with  an  abandon 
none  had  expected  of  her,  and  the  rumour 
passed  anon  that  she  had  found  a  lover,  and 
henceforth  every  movement  was  watched, 
every  glance  aside  detected. 

Who  was  the  lucky  fellow  ?  What  Adonis 
had  moved  this  glorious  icicle  oi  discovered 
the  heart  in  a  superb  automaton  ? 

Assuredly  it  would  be  for  love  that  she 
laughed  so  lightly,  for  what  other  motive 
might  trouble  Ulusia,  and  where  was  the 
authority  which  could  compel  her  ? 

Refusing  to  believe  in  the  story  of  a 
mesalliance,  fingers  were  pointed  at  many  an 
innocent  but  hopeful  satellite,  at  soldiers, 
diplomatists,  even  at  the  princes  of  the 
Royal  house.  These  were  at  no  pains  to 
deny  the  accusations,  but  Ulusia's  very  deeds 
gave  the  lie  to  them.  She  was  gracious  to 
all  the  world  to-night,  it  appeared.  Bald- 
headed  generals,  who  hymned  Erato  in 
waning  falsetto,  ridiculous  gallants  who 
rolled  to  the  assault  as  barrels  to  a  cellar, 
dashing  officers  of  cavalry,  earnest  gunners, 
attaches,  mere  nobles,  alike  won  that  winning 
smile  or  earned  the  poignant  jest.  Amazed 
by  this  new  revelation  of  her  wit  and  beauty, 
men  now  promised  her  the  glories  of  the 
year. 

It  is  true  that  she  had  been  a  long  time 
"  arriving,"  but  this  they  set  down  to  the 
convent's  teaching  ;  and  since  she  had  dis- 
covered that  Society  really  cared  very  little 
about  those  old  stories  of  the  world,  the  flesh, 
and  the  devil,  she  would  certainly  go  far. 

Ulusia  herself  could  have  given  you  no 
good  account  of  this  almost  dramatic 
change,  nor  did  vshe  trouble  about  it. 

She  felt,  she  knew  not  why,  that  some 
new  thing  was  about  to  come  into  her  life, 
that  the  long  years  of  gloom  and  seclusion 
were  passing  and  that  even  Rabka's  shadow 
would  lie  upon  her  no  more.  A  consuming 
desire  to  taste  of  the  pleasures  upon  which 
others  exclaimed  so  rapturously  drove  her  to 
comparative  excesses  which  astonished  even 
the  aged  Baroness.  Here  she  was  aping  the 
greatest  coquettes  in  the  city,  giving  her 
roses  to  this  man,  her  confidences  to  that, 
dancing  as  wildly  as  any  coryphee  from  the 
opera-house  in  the  Rings trasse,  as  ready  to 
press  the  hand  which  pressed  her  own  as  the 
oldest  roue  at  the  Embassy.  And  all  this 
because  something  was  going  to  happen  at 
the  Erlach  Palace,  something  inevitable, 
something  which  would  make  her  life  very 
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different  from  anytliiiig  it  had  ever  been 
before. 

Vienna  goes  to  bed  betimes,  and  jou  must 
visit  the  officers'  quarters  and  the  more 
tawdry  houses  of  pleasure  to  find  many 
awake  when  the  clock  strikes  one.  As  it 
happened,  it  was  just  half-past  one  when 
Ulusia  returned  to  the  Erlach  Palace,  and 
five  minutes  later  when  the  astonished  Hans 
confronted  her  with  the  news. 

"  He  is  here,  Excellency  ;  he  is  waiting  in 
the  white  boudoir." 

There  was  no  need  to  mention  any  names. 
Ulusia  understood  in  an  instant  that  Jura 
had  come  to  Vienna  and  bad  found  his  way 
to  her  house.  Turning  to  the  amazed 
Baroness,  she  declared  her  intention  of 
seeing  her  friend  alone. 

"  He  is  my  cousin,"  she  said  quietly,  ''  and 
he  has  come  at  my  request.  1  am  going  to 
justify  him.  Baroness,  and  you  must  help 
me.  Remember  the  life  he  has  lived  and 
the  ordeal  this  must  be  to  him.  I  will  see 
him  alone,  and  you  shall  speak  to  him  to- 
morrow." 

She  would  hear  no  rebuke,  accept  no 
admonition,  and  not  delaying  even  to  cast 
off  her  opera-cloak,  she  ran  up  the  wide 
stairs  and  stood  a  moment  at  the  door  of 
the  boudoir.  Here  a  long  glass  show^ed  her 
a  superb  vision  of  roses  nestling  in  soft  tresses 
which  shone  as  burnished  gold,  a  vision  of 
flaming  cheeks  and  eyes  afire,  of  the  sheen 
of  delicate  pink  satin  and  the  gUtter  of 
jewels.  She  turned  from  it  with  pleasure,  and 
opening  the  door,  she  entered  tremulously, 
as  a  young  girl  going  to  her  lover. 


CHAPTER    XXII. 


INHERITANCE. 


The  lord  Philip  had  been  a  lover  of  Paris 
in  his  youth,  and  the  white  boudoir  in  the 
Erlach  Palace  was  one  of  fifty  rooms  which 
bore  witness  to  his  good  taste  and  to  his 
riches. 

Here  were  treasures  which  fortunes  would 
not  purchase  in  the  twentieth  century — 
cabinets  from  St.  Cloud,  clocks  of  which 
the  fellows  were  at  Fontainebleau,  vitrines 
from  the  chateaux^  mirrors  of  colossal  height 
and  intricate  beauty  of  framing,  low  chairs  in 
exquisite  tapestry,  the  paintings  of  Bouchier 
and  the  Vernets,  the  cabinets  which  Watteau 
had  painted. 

Of  all  that  adornment,  the  carpets,  soft  in 
texture  and  brilliant  in  hue,  spoke  of   the 


East  and  its  industries.  Had  you  named  the 
apartment  as  a  salon  of  the  glorious  days  of 
Louis  XV.,  that  title  must  have  passed 
unquestioned. 

In  such  an  apartment  Ulusia  found  Jura 
again  and  welcomed  him  to  Vienna.  Here 
the  abandon  of  which  he  had  been  the 
subject  at  the  Embassy  attained  its  con- 
summation. 

She  entered  the  room  softly,  her  heart 
beating  rapidly,  her  cheeks  on  fire.  The 
wise  Hans  had  turned  on  many  electric 
lamps,  and  in  the  flood  of  clear,  white  light 
she  perceived  a  cloaked  figure  standing 
before  a  great  mirror  and  motionkss 
thereat.  Then  a  loud  cry  greeted  her,  and 
in  an  instant  she  was  held  in  giant  arms, 
clasped  close,  covered  with  burning  kisses. 

"  It  is  you— you — and  I  have  found  you— 
my  beloved— and  I  have  found  you  !  " 

No  other  words  than  these  were  at  his 
command.  All  the  dire  hours  had  found 
their  reward  in  this  ;  the  man's  whole  life  was 
lived  in  that  supreme  instant  when  he  caught 
her  to  his  heart  and  dared  in  her  own  house 
what  he  never  would  have  dared  in  his  own. 

She  freed  herself  at  last  and  tried  to  push 
him  from  her.  A  nervous  outbreak  akin  to 
hysteria  bade  her  utter  a  commonplace,  and 
she  indicated  the  crushed  satin  and  the 
tousled  hair,  and  commanded  him  to  under- 
stand what  he  had  done.  Upon  his  part  a 
sudden  fear  of  himself  and  of  her  abashed 
him.  This  celestial  vision  and  the  picture 
which  the  glass  had  shown  him — the  picture 
of  a  worn  and  weary  man,  with  eyes  un- 
utterably sad  and  pallid  face,  and  the  great 
coarse  cloak  which  the  officials  at  the  railway 
had  found  for  him — what  had  they  two  in 
common  ? 

"  I  leaped  from  the  rock  at  Pavna,"  he 
said  quietly,  "and  found  my  way  to  the 
railway.  A  boatman  robbed  me,  and  I  had 
no  money  ;  then  the  train  arrived,  but  the 
chief  remembered  me  and  put  me  into  the 
carriage.  There  was  another  waiting  for  me 
at  Vienna,  and  he  lent  me  his  cloak  and 
sent  me  here.  I  do  not  know  why  they 
should  have  helped  me  ;  I  cannot  understand 
why  I  found  friends." 

She  laughed  at '  this  and  answered  him 
joyously. 

"My  servant  Hans  telegraphed  to  every 
station  between  here  and  BoroAvitza.  We 
ordered  that  your  tickets  were  to  be  given 
you  and  your  journey  made  comfortable.  I 
knew  that  you  would  escape  them.  Jura — I 
knew  that  you  would  come  to  me  —and  so  I 
sent  the  telegrams." 
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He  caught  lieu  in  his  ai'iiis  agtiin  and 
thanked  her  by  liis  kisses. 

"  1  liave  known  that  it  would  be  so,"  he 
cried.  "I  coukl  have  made  my  way  from 
Paviui  any  day,  but  I  waited  for  the 
summons.  She  will  send  tor  me,  1  said — 
she  will  not  have  forgotten." 

It  was  said  so  simply,  with  such  dignity, 
that  it  touched  her  to  the  quick,  and  looking 
up  into  his  eyes,  she  forgot  the  dusty  figure, 
tlie  dirty  cloak,  the  torn  boots — forgot  all 
but  the  man's  face  and  the  truth  she  read 
therein.  This  was  Jura,  the  lord  Philip's 
son.  No  other  could  have  stood  the  ordeal 
at  the  Erlach  Palace. 

"  I  knew  that  it  would  be  to-night,"  she 
said.  "  I  went  to  the  American  Embissy  so 
that  I  should  not  have  to  count  the  minutes. 
But  I  was  telling  myself  all  the  time  that 
you  would  come,  and  this  has  not  surprised 
me.  Now  we  shall  keep  you  until  the  end. 
I  have  told  your  father's  friend.  General 
Wagner,  that  I  meant  to  do  so,  and  he 
approves.  You  need  fear  nothing  here.  It 
is  your  own  house,  Jura  ;  you  are  the  true 
master  of  it." 

She  would  not  wait  for  an  answer,  but 
rang  the  bell  and  summoned  Hans  to  the 
room,  and  when  he  appeared,  she  commanded 
him  to  bring  wine  and  food,  and  to  tell 
the  Baroness  to  come  down.  Jura,  however, 
fearing  the  ordeal,  begged  her  to  desist, 
saying  that  they  had  given  him  food  and 
drink,  and  that  his  greatest  need  was  sleep. 

"  I  have  had  but  two  hours  in  as  many 
days,"  he  said  with  dignity.  '^  Remember 
how  I  come  into  your  world,  the  sights  I 
have  seen,  the  sounds  with  wdiich  my  ears 
ring.  Oh,  it  is  all  wonderland  !  I  never 
thought  the  earth  so  big — I  did  not  believe 
that  so  many  people  were  alive.  And  the 
lights  and  all  the  shapes  which  go  to  and  fro 
before  my  eyes,  the  height  of  your  heaven 
above  me,  the  tongues  clamouring,  the 
endlessness  of  it  all — I  would  fly  from  that,  I 
would  rest,  that  I  may  ask  myself  if  I  am  fit 
to  live  in  such  a  world,  or  must  find  it  in- 
supportable. Do  you  not  understand  that, 
Ulusia — do  you  not  see  that  I  must  rest  ?  " 

She  assented  immediately,  giving  her 
orders  to  Hans,  who  had  w^atched  the  scene 
open-eyed  and  was  still  lost  in  perplexity. 
This  ragged  fellow  on  the  sofa,  this  giant  of 
a  man,  Avliose  boots  were  tumbling  from  his 
feet,  whose  collar  was  a  ragged  scarf,  whose 
hands  were  seared  and  scarred,  might  he 
call  her  Excellency  "  Ulusia  "  and  go  unre- 
buked  ?  He  knew  not  what  to  make  of  it,  if 
he  might  not  say  that  the  Erlachs  had  been 


mad  through  the  generations,  and  that  this 
mistress,  whom  he  worshipped,  was  no  saner 
than  her  ancestors. 

"  I  wn'll  prepare  a  room,  Excellency,"  he 
said,  and  that  was  all. 


His  bedroom  was  a  vast  apartment  upon 
the  second  floor  of  the  Erlach  Palace,  and 
from  its  windows  you  had  a  fine  view  over 
the  Danube  to  the  Prater  and  the  open 
country. 

This  had  been  a  guest-chamber  in  the 
days  of  Philip,  and  had  been  changed  but 
little  since  his  time.  Massive  furniture  was 
canopied  by  a  ceiling  gloriously  painted  ;  the 
bed  of  gilt  had  shapely  carvings  upon  its 
baldachino  ;  the  floor  was  of  parquet  wdth 
fiWQ  Eastern  rugs.  A  second  apartment 
disclosed  a  bath  of  pure  porcelain  and  a 
monster  basin  supported  by  caryatides  ;  but 
everything  might  have  been  described  tersely 
as  ""princely,"  and  the  word  have  found  its 
true  meaning. 

To  this  room  Hans  conducted  the  guest 
who  had  come  so  strangely  to  the  Erlach 
Palace,  and  here  he  bestirred  himself  to 
display  those  talents  for  which  his  mistress 
applauded  him.  An  attempt  by  the  way  to 
address  Jura  lightly  had  been  answered  with 
such  dignity  and  reserve  that  he  fell  to  the 
word  "  Excellency  "as  though  no  other  were 
possible,  and  began  to  ask  himself  what 
mystery  lay  behind  the  visitation  and  when 
he  would  solve  it. 

"  Your  Excellency  will  wish  to  bathe?"  he 
inquired.  Jura  bent  his  head  and  said  that 
it  was  his  pleasure. 

"  I  fear  the  water  will  not  be  very  hot 
at  this  hour,  Excellency,  but  if  you  could 
wait " 

"  It  will  serve,"  was  the  curt  reply,  and 
Hans  turned  the  silver  taps  and  set  out  the 
towels. 

"  I  will  bring  your  Excellency  a  sleeping- 
suit,"  he  went  on.  "  If  it  amuses  your 
Excellency,  it  is  one  which  has  been  worn  by 
his  lordship  the  Bishop  of  Strepitza." 

Jura  smiled,  but  did  not  rebuke  him. 

"  I  will  put  on  sanctity,"  he  said  ;  and  the 
man  returned  anon  with  a  delicnte  suit  of 
silk,  which  he  laid  upon  the  bed  with  the 
gentle  fingers  of  a  woman. 

"  There  is  brandy  in  the  decanters,"  he 
continued,  indicating  a  pair  of  shapely 
Venetian  bottles  upon  the  bed -table  ;  "  your 
Excellency  will  find  the  cigarettes  in  the 
silver  box  beside  them.  If  there  is  any- 
thing further,  the  bell  rings  in  the  room  of 
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Albrecht,  the  valet.  I  wish  your  Excellency 
good-night." 

Jura  thanked  him  with  a  word  while  he 
cast  off  his  tattered  clothing  and  threw  it 
from  him. 

The  maze  of  the  dream  became  more  pro- 
found each  instant ;  he  put  out  hesitating 
fingers  to  touch  the  fine  furniture,  the  silk 
curtains,  the  silver  by  his  bedside.  He  had 
been  an  ardent  smoker  always,  and  he  lighted 
a  cigarette  and  puffed  it  contemplatively, 
pouring  also  a  little  brandy  into  a  long- 
stemmed  glass  and  sipping  it. 

Minute  by  minute,  however,  the  shame  at 
his  own  appearance  deepened.  He  spurned  the 
filthy  rags  at  his  feet  as  though  degradation 
came  by  them.  The  water  delighted  him  ; 
he  dwelt  upon  the  luxury  of  that  wonderful 
bath, -lay  long  contemplating  the  scene  about 
him,  and  fearing  that  it  would  vanish  from  his 
sight.  So  sure  was  this  dread  that  he  would 
not  turn  out  the  electric  light,  but  crept 
into  the  vast  bed  with  the  glow  of  twenty 
lamps  upon  his  eyes  and  the  dawn  light 
breaking  over  the  Prater. 

What  had  come  to  him  ?  Whose  was  the 
voice  which  called  him  out  of  the  mine  ? 

Was  it  not  the  voice  of  the  beautiful 
woman,  the  first  vision  which  the  world  of 
day  had  shown  to  him,  the  last  as  he  believed 
that  it  could  show  ?  And  why  had  this 
woman  stretched  out  a  hand  to  touch  his 
filthy  rags,  to  call  him  from  the  darkness,  to 
fete  him  thus  as  though  he  were  a  prince  ? 
He  answered  complacently  that  all  this  was 
done  because  of  the  truth — that  he  was  the 
lord  Philip's  son  and  that  this  was  his 
inheritance.  At  the  same  time  his  scruples 
remained.  He  had  dreamed  it  all  and  the 
day  would  dispel  the  dream. 

Here  we  find  a  man  unable  to  sleep, 
dozing  from  hour  to  hour  and  then  starting 
up  as  one  who  must  be  vigilant  and  stand 
sentinel  over  this  house  of  enchantment. 
He  feared  that  sleep  would  rob  him,  and 
fought  with  the  dreams.  When  fatigue 
overcame  him  and  perforce  he  must  sur- 
render, he  lived  again  the  dreadful  hours  at 
Pavna,  was  in  the  burning  Castle,  then  back 
to  the  mines,  which  cried  out  for  him  and 
would  not  be  denied. 

This  latter  was  the  most  curious  of  all  his 
hallucinations.  Despite  all  that  he  had  seen 
of  the  city,  long  days  of  a  spring  sunshine, 
the  glory  of  valley  and  of  mountain,  he  could 
contemplate  with  equanimity  his  return  to 
Styx  and  the  caves — could  wander  as  a  free 
man  rejoicing  in  his  freedom  through  the 
vast  halls,  the  deepest  chasms  of  that  world 


of  salt,  and  find  in  every  one  of  them  some 
image  of  the  woman  who  had  offered  him 
salvation. 

Ulusia,  indeed,  became  the  goddess  of  his 
achievements  rather  than  the  mere  mortal 
whom  he  loved  physically.  He  worshipped 
her  as  a  figure  above  an  altar,  led  her  from 
cave  to  cave  and  beheld  the  transfiguration 
of  all  about  her.  But  this  was  only  in  his 
sleep,  and  directly  he  awoke  the  old  fears 
returned,  the  deeper  wonder,  the  entrancing 
sense  of  possession. 

It  was  a  sunny  morning,  the  sky  wonder- 
fully blue,  the  houses  so  purely  white  that 
they  might  have  been  built  of  the  finest 
marble.  An  invigorating  breeze  swept 
lightly  across  the  great  plain  upon  which 
Vienna  is  built,  rose  and  stirred  the  leaves 
as  with  a  hand  of  velvet.  People  who  went 
abroad  at  that  early  hour  were  merry  and 
laughing,  and  told  each  other  that  summer 
was  at  hand.  Jura,  lying  in  the  vast  bed 
and  watching  the  sunbeams  playing  above 
the  crimson  carpet,  listened  to  these  sounds 
as  to  a  revelation.  There  had  been  no  joy 
at  Rabka,  no  unfettered  merriment,  no 
spontaneous  revelation  of  self  and  its  content. 
Passions  there  ran  to  extremes  ;  men  loved, 
feared,  hated,  with  all  the  intensity  of  human 
nature,  but  moderation  they  did  not  know. 
Here  in  Vienna  everyone  seemed  possessed 
by  ilmjoie  de  vivre  and  went  about  as  though 
desiring  to  infect  the  community  with  his 
own  agreeable  disease.  Jura  did  not  under- 
stand it.  Did  life,  then,  mean  so  much  to 
them  ? 

A  valet  came  to  him  at  eight  o'clock  and 
brought  him^  tea  and  fruit.  He  received 
them  gratefully,  but  heard  with  less  pleasure 
the  intimation  that  her  Excellency  would 
expect  him  in  the  gardens  of  the  Palace  in 
half  an  hour,  and  that  General  Wagner,  of 
whom  he  had  heard  much,  would  be  with 
her.  The  morning  light  was  no  friend  to 
the  filthy  rags  he  had  spurned  yesternight, 
and  he  told  the  man  as  much  and  begged 
her  Excellency  to  excuse  him.  The  answer 
was  an  assurance  that  the  difficulty  had 
already  been  arranged. 

"The  tailor  will  be  here  immediately, 
Excellency.  I  will  prepare  your  bath  if  you 
so  wish." 

He  bade  the  man  do  so,  and  wrapping 
himself  in  a  rose  satin  dressing-gown,  laid 
already  upon  liis  bed,  he  went  to  the  windows 
and  looked  out.  Truly  this  was  an  enchant- 
ing scene— the  ripe  greens  of  the  park,  the 
splendid  white  buildings,  the  sleepy  old 
Danube   eddying   in   the  sunshine,  the  gay 
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equipages,  the  figures  on  horseback,  the 
hussars,  the  foot  soldiers.  He  could  hear 
also  the  church  bells  ringing,  and  their  note 
was  more  musical  than  any  he  remembered. 

But  chiefly  he  was  conscious  of  this,  that 
Ulusia  herself,  just  returned  from  the  Prater 
and  still  wearing  a  riding-habit  in  a  pretty 
shade  of  green,  walked  npon  the  terrace 
below,  and  that  with  her  was  that  fine  old 
fellow.  General  Wagner,  who  had  promised 
to  protect  the  fugitive  from  his  enemies. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE   CHURCH   MILITANT. 

Bishop  Heinrich  arrived  in  Yienna  at  a 
quarter  past  three  precisely  and  drove 
immediately  to  General  Wagner's  quarters 
at  the  War  Office. 

Rarely  had  this  good  old  man  been  in 
such  a  state  of  mental  and  physical  distress  ; 
rarely  had  he  been  at  so  little  pains  to  hide 
his  trouble. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  General's  presence 
immediately, ^and  the  flood  of  his  pathetic 
eloquence  threatened  to  engulf  him  in  a 
torrent  of  angry  declamation.  Had  the 
General  heard  the  news  ?  Did  he  know 
what  was  happening  at  the  Erlach  Palace  ? 
A  pretty  thing,  but  one  chiefly  for  the 
police. 

"I  have  telegraphed  already  to  all  con- 
cerned," he  said,  when  he  could  get  his 
breath.  "Count  Rudolph  is  at  Rabka,  but 
should  be  here  this  afternoon.  The  Baron 
Airenthal  knows  what  is  happening,  the 
Kaiser  must  hear.  These  mines  are,  in  a 
sense,  national  property.  My  niece  is  but  a 
puppet,  as  the  Courts  will  determine.  Do 
you  not  see,  my  dear  General,  that  if  this 
fellow  can  persuade  a  sufficient  number  of 
people  to  believe  in  his  claims,  our  trouble 
may  be  endless  ?  " 

The  General  said  that  he  perceived  it.  A 
very  cool,  calculating  old  gentleman,  with 
curly  white  hair  and  the  bluest  of  eyes,  he 
puffed  a  cigarette  from  an  amber  tube  and 
watched  the  Bishop  almost  with  amusement. 

"  It  is  all  very  true,  my  lord,"  ho  said  ; 
"  but  just  a  question  before  we  go  any 
further.  What  do  you  believe  in  the  matter  ? 
Are  you  prepared  to  swear  that  the  man  is 
an  impostor  ?  " 

"Of  course  I  am.  My  brother's  child  was 
buried  at  Rabka.  How  can  this  man  be  his 
son  ?  " 

"  Were  not  stories  of  the  kind  told  in  the 
mine  many  years  ago  ?  " 


"  I  know  it ;  they  were  fables.  Philip 
lost  his  reason  when  his  wife  died.  He 
always  feared  that  his  brother  Feodor  would 
kill  the  child.  It  was  unreasonable,  absurd, 
a  sick  man's  hallucination.  The  child  died 
two  years  before  the  father.  His  grave 
stands  yet ;  the  fire  did  not  destroy  it." 

"  And  it  has  been  opened  ?  " 

"  Count  Rudolph  has  seen  to  that.  There 
is  not  a  shadow  of  justification  for  this 
impossible  story." 

The  General  coughed  and  scattered  the 
ashes  from  his  cigarette  lightly  upon  the 
carpet. 

"  Have  you  seen  the  man  ?  " 

"  I  may  have  done  so.  He  was  the  boat- 
man at  Rabka.  I  have  visited  the  sub- 
terranean lake — as  other  tourists  do." 

The  General  nodded  his  head. 

"  I  advise  you  to  see  him,"  he  said  shortly. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  resembles 
my  dead  brother  Philip  ?  " 

"  I  mean  to  say  this— that  if  you  put  him 
in  hussar  uniform  to-morrow,  there  is  not 
one  man  in  a  hundred  who  could  tell  you 
whether  he  were  Philip  or  his  son." 

The  Bishop  sighed  ;  he  had  feared  it. 

"  We  have  that  to  think  of,"  he  admitted 
reluctantly.  "  You  suggest  that  there  may 
have  been  a  second  marriage,  of  which  we 
know  nothing  ?  But,  General,  you  would 
not  propose  to  hand  over  the  mines  at  Rabka 
to  this  fellow  ?  " 

"  Ah,  there  you  have  it !  That  far  I  grant 
you  he  is  an  impostor.  But  don't  you  see 
that  the  very  fact  demands  fair  reparation,  a 
generous  allowance,  a  certain  measure  of  pro- 
tection ?  I  tell  you.  Bishop,  that  the  treat- 
ment which  this  poor  fellow  has  received  is 
a  scandal — and  a  scandal  for  which  you,  as 
well  as  others,  may  be  called  to  account. 
Beware  what  you  are  doing,  for  you  will 
have  Society  against  you." 

The  Bishop  mopped  his  brow. 

"  In  any  case,  he  cannot  stop  at  the  Erlach 
Palace." 

"  Why  not  ?  Is  not  that  the  safest  place  to 
keep  him  ?  Would  you  have  him  telling  the 
story  all  over  the  city  ?  " 

"  I  would  have  nothing  of  the  kind. 
There  is  my  niece  to  consider.  Do  you  not 
see  that  their  residence  under  the  same 
roof " 

The  General  waved  the  objection  aside 
with  a  flourish  of  a  fine,  fat  hand. 

"  He  claims  to  be  her  cousin.  You  your- 
self are  going  to  the  Palace  and  can  very 
well  take  care  of  it.  Send  him  abroad,  and 
the  tongues  begin  to  wag.     If  there  is  any- 
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thing  in  this  story,  it  is  our  duty  to  discover 
it.  Should  the  man  prove  to  have  any 
claim,  then  we  must  provide  for  him.  I 
have  told  the  Count  so,  and  I  remain  of 
the  opinion.  Remember  what  Society  will 
think  of  us  for  sending  a  poor  fellow,  who 
is  a  kinsman,  whatever  he  is  not,  to  the 
madhouse  at  Pavna.  I  tell  you  it  was  a 
shocking  thing,  Bishop,  and  one  for  which 

you  may  yet  be  called  to  account " 

"  I — but  you  do  not  accuse  me  of  it  ?  " 

"  Then  the  silent  Rudolph  told  you 
nothing  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  say  that— he  made  mention 
of  it.  I  am  one  of  the  partners  in  the  Rabka 
mine  ;  he  could  not  keep  it  from  me." 

"  The  better  reason  for  you  to  hush  it  up. 
Avoid  an  inquiry  and  determine  upon 
justice.     I  can  give  you  no  better  advice." 

"  There  is  no  justice  in  self -robbery.  You 
forget  that  my  niece  is  infatuated.  Imagine 
Feodor's  daughter  stooping  to  a  man  who 
rowed  ferry-boats  for  ten  crowns  a  week  ! 
The  Count  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  she  is 
in  love  with  him.  That  I  cannot  believe. 
There  is  a  limit,  surely,  to  what  Ulusia 
would  do." 

"  I  doubt  it.  A  woman  who  loves  is  a 
democrat  in  her  affections,  but  an  autocrat  in 
her  acts.  If  she  is  determined  that  this  man, 
her  cousin,  shall  be  her  husband,  I  doubt 
if  the  Kaiser  himself  could  stop  her.  You 
know  the  race.  Bishop.  It  is  a  race  which 
does  not  aspire  to  the  highest  things,  but  to 
those  it  most  desires.  At  the  same  time,  I 
foresee  a  tragedy  and  warn  you.  The  fellow 
worships  her,  but  not  as  she  would  be 
worshipped.  In  her  presence  he  is  a  priest 
before  the  picture  of  the  Madonna— or, rather, 
before  the  vision  of  the  Madonna.  She 
stands  to  him  for  heaven  and  earth,  divinity, 
humanity.  But  I  don'fc  believe  he  would 
marry  her  if  she  asked  him." 

The  Bishop  laughed  outright  at  this. 

"My  dear  General,"  he  exclaimed,  ''surely 
we  are  getting  on.  Here's  a  madman  from 
the  mines,  as  I  believe  him,  and  already  you 
speak  of  marriage.  Oh,  come,  come,  let  us 
bpeak  as  men  of  common  sense." 

"  I  am  trying  to  do  so.  Bishop.  An  agent 
of  mine  left  for  Rabka  this  morning  and  is 
searching  the  records  there.  The  young 
Englishman  has  gone  to  Jajce  to  find 
whether  the  Monk  Arthur  is  alive  or  dead. 
I  don't  think  we  shall  be  long  in  doubt." 

"  And  if  nothing  is  proved  ?  " 

"  Oh,  then  he  goes — with  some  reward  and 
our  word  that  he  will  not  be  punished." 

"  But  should  there  be  proofs ? " 


"  In  that  case  the  Courts  must  pronounce 
upon  them.  There  is  no  alternative.  If  we 
go  to  the  Courts,  it  will  either  be  fortune  or 
what  is  very  far  from  fortune  for  Philip's 
son.  They  will  certainly  condemn  him  to 
perpetual  imprisonment." 

The  Bishop  was  about  to  say  that  he  hoped 
it  would  be  so,  but  catching  a  certain  earnest 
expression  upon  the  old  soldier's  face,  he 
checked  himself  in  time  and  put  another 
question. 

"You  have  met  this  young  Enghshnum, 
Lord  Amblehurst  ? "  he  asked. 

The  General  said  "Yes." 

"And  what  do  you  think  of  him, 
General  ?  " 

"  That  he  will  carry  Ulusia  to  London— 
unless  you  mobilise  the  Army  to  stop  him." 

"  But  this  infatuation,  this  insanity " 

The  General  laughed. 

"  These  things  pass,"  he  said.  "  She  is 
young,  and  her  head  is  full  of  ideas  for 
which  your  mine  is  responsible.  Let  time  do 
its  work.  Ours  is  more  dangerous,  Bishop, 
since  it  concerns  both  honour  and  fortune." 

The  Bishop  admitted  sadly  that  it  was  so  ; 
and,  pleading  the  urgency  of  the  occasion, 
hastened  on  to  the  Erlach  Palace.  General 
Wagner  watched  him  from  the  window, 
and  as  the  ponderous  carriage  drove  away  he 
followed  it  with  curious  eyes. 

"  Admirable  fellow  !  "  he  said  softly  to 
himself  ;  and  then  :  "  I  wonder  if  he  finds 
the  poor  blessed  to-day  ?  " 


CHAPTER  XXIY. 

THERE    IS   NEWS    FROM   JAJCE. 

Seven  days  had  passed  since  the  good  Bishop 
Heinrich  came  in  haste  from  Strepitza  to  the 
Erlach  Palace  ;  the  morning  of  the  eighth 
day  found  Ulusia  at  her  desk  in  the  white 
boudoir,  writing  to  her  friend  liord  ximble- 
hurst,  and  telling  him  very  frankly  of  much 
that  had  happened  since  he  left  them. 

"  My  uncle  is  here,"  she  wrote,  "  and  has 
added  to  our  burdens.  He  questions  Jura 
all  day  and  is  never  tired  of  being  answered. 
Yesterday  he  told  me  that  the  likeness 
between  father  and  son  was  the  most 
wonderful  he  had  known,  and  when  I 
claimed  the  admission  and  tried  to  hold  him 
to  it,  his  corrections  were  maladroit. 

"  I  am  sure  that  he  believes  what  we  all 
believe  ;  while,  as  for  General  Wagner,  he  is 
with  us  heart  and  soul.  There  remains  a 
hesitation,  a  vague  response  which  perplexes 
me,  and  is  illogical.     Thej  know  the  truth 
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and  will  not  admit  it — until  disclosures  shall 
compel  them,  if  disclosure  is  to  be  hoped  for. 
My  own  faith  remains  unshaken  despite 
much  that  might  move  it.  I  know  that 
Jura  is  my  cousin,  and  am  prepared  to 
uphold  the  truth  everywhere. 

"  Let  me  tell  you  that  our  task  w^ould  be 
easier  but  for  certain  difficulties  for  which 
we  are  directly  responsible.  Jura  is  very 
ignorant  of  the  world,  childishly,  pitiably 
ignorant.  We  took  him  to  the  Opera  yester- 
day, and  he  seemed  quite  unable  to  under- 
stand that  the  singers  played  a  part  and  were 
other  than  the  characters  they  represented. 
He  was  moved  as  a  child  might  have  been 
who  entered  such  a  place  for  the  first  time — 
the  music  overwhelmed  him  ;  I  saw  the  tears 
running  down  his  face  and  for  pity's  sake  I 
took  him  home.  The  same  ignorance  for- 
bids participation  in  the  commonest  things 
of  our  daily  life.  He  was  condemned  so 
long  to  the  darkness  that  he  is  never  happy 
until  the  lamps  are  lit.  Perhaps  he  under- 
stands and  resents  the  price  he  must  pay  for 
the  crime  that  has  been  committed  against 
him.  He  is  one  born  to  great  riches  who 
has  few  of  the  accomplishments,  even  of  the 
pleasures,  of  his  fellows.  He  cannot  ride,  he 
does  not  fence  ;  he  has  some  knowledge  of 
books,  but  none  of  modern  literature.  His 
days  are  spent  in  recalling  the  stories  of 
his  youth,  dreadful  stories  of  the  black 
galleries  and  of  the  fearful  people  who  live 
in  them. 

"  Need  I  tell  you  how  distressing  I  find  all 
this  ?  To  my  distress  must  be  added  the 
doubt  of  which  others  make  so  much. 
Sooner  or  later  this  issue  must  come  before 
the  Courts.  Should  that  happen  before  you 
can  help  us,  then  I  dread  to  think  what  the 
issue  may  mean  to  him.  But  upon  one 
thing  I  am  resolved,  and  it  is  this — that  he 
shall  enjoy  the  heritage  which  is  his,  whatever 
be  the  verdict  of  the  judges  or  the  intrigues 
of  those  who  seek  their  help." 

She  folded  the  letter  and  directed  it  to 
the  Lord  Amblehurst,  at  the  Hotel  Jezero 
in  the  mountain  town  of  Bosnia.  The  same 
footman  who  carried  it  from  the  room  in- 
formed her  that  his  Excellency,  Greneral 
Wagner,  waited  to  see  her,  and  she  com- 
manded him  to  admit  the  General  at  once. 
Premonition  told  her  that  he  came  with 
fateful  news  ;  she  could  resent  the  common- 
places wdth  which  he  greeted  her,  and  the 
preliminaries  concerning  the  weather,  the 
Court,  and  the  Opera.  It  was  a  relief  beyond 
words  when  he  asked  her  a  question  con- 
cerning Lord  Amblehurst. 


"  Heard  from  your  young  friend  at  Jajce 
• — eh  ?     Is  he  still  on  the  warpath  ?  " 

"  I  heard  from  him  yesterday.  He  talked 
of  going  on  to  Mostar." 

"  Then  this  wild-goose  chase  is  finished. 
I  thought  we  should  come  to  it.  My  own 
people  told  me  so  very  plainly." 

Ulusia  lifted  her  head. 

"  Your  own  people,  General  ?  " 

"  Yes,  the  fellows  I  sent  after  him.  They 
told  me  the  game  was  up.  He  has  learned 
nothing.  The  Monk  died  three  years  ago — ■ 
you  were  not  misinformed." 

She  did  not  flinch  from  it,  did  not  permit 
him  to  see  that  the  news  moved  her. 

"  You  mean  to  say  that  this  is  now 
confirmed,  as  Lord  Amblehurst  expected  it 
would  be.  It  remains  then  to  discover  the 
papers  which  the  priest  will  have  left." 

General  Wagner  shook  his  head  ;  he  was 
very  sorry  for  her,  and  he  had  a  large  heart 
for  women. 

"  I  mean,  my  dear  child,  that  the  sooner 
w^e  recognise  the  logic  of  the  facts,  the  better. 
This  poor  fellow  may  be  all  lie  says  he  is  ; 
but  if  he  lives  a  hundred  years,  he  will  never 
prove  it.  What,  then,  are  we  going  to  do 
with  him  ?  You  can't  keep  him  here — that 
is  certain.  If  you  send  him  back  to  the 
mine — — " 

"  No,  no  !  "  she  exclaimed  earnestly,  "  he 
shall  never  go  back  there.  General !  " 

"  Then  what  do  you  propose  to  do  ? 
How  are  you  going  to  put  a  bridle  upon  busy 
tongues  ?  I  have  told  lies  enough  about  it, 
Heaven  knows.  You  would  not  have  me 
make  an  art  of  it  ?  " 

"  What  lies  have  you  told.  General " 

"  Innumerable.  To  begin  with,  that  he  is 
one  of  the  Erlachs  from  Madrid,  the  family 
wliich  emigrated  to  Spain  with  Marie  Louise. 
It's  a  good  story  and  satisfies  people.  They 
think  he's  half  Spanish  and  are  waiting  to 
entertain  him." 

"  You  should  not  have  done  so,"  she  said 
quietly  ;   "you  should  have  told  the  truth." 

"  And  hurried  the  afPair  into  Court,  where, 
if  he  loses,  they  will  imprison  him  for  life." 

She  had  known  of  this,  but  would  not 
admit  the  knowledge. 

"  Impossible  !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  They 
could  never  commit  such  a  wrong." 

"  They  have  no  alternative.  The  trustees, 
headed  by  your  clever  friend,  the  Count,  will 
press  for  it.  I  came  here  to  tell  you  so  ;  I 
have  just  seen  your  uncle — you  know  he 
returns  to  Strepitza  to-day "  . 

"  Yes,  he  will  be  away  three  days 
altogether." 


''^^''  ^rf;^Jt^'^ 


'  Beneath  a  narrow  arch  of  the  ramparts.' 
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"  Well,  that's  just  the  grace  he  gives  us — 
three  days.  If  there  is  no  definite  news 
from  Jajce  in  three  days,  he  brings  the 
matter  to  trial.  It's  madness— but  he  says 
the  scandal  must  be  faced.  You  will  be  wise 
to  telegraph  to  Lord  Amblehurst,  if  you 
haven't  done  so  already.  Bat  I  expect  you 
have  done  it,"  he  added  with  a  laugh. 

She  protested  that  she  had  written,  but 
had  not  believed  the  matter  urgent  enough 
for  a  telegram.  That  omission  should  be 
rectified,  however.  She  would  see  to  it  at 
once. 

"  Since  he  is  doing  your  duty, 
General " ' 

"  My  duty  !  Please  don't  say  that.  I 
assure  you  that  my  agents  have  been  at  work 
night  and  day  since  I  first  heard  of  it.  Am 
I  the  man  to  take  my  orders  from  the  first 
roving  Englishman  who  happens  to  please 
you?" 

"  To  please  me,  General " 

"  Certainly,  and  a  very  good  thing  too. 
He's  a  great  man  in  England  ;  I  am  pleased 
he  should  be  your  friend." 

She  would  not  pursue  it.  A  telegram 
to  Lord  Amblehurst  was  WTitten  and 
despatched,  and  the  General  took  his  leave. 

*'  Of  course,  we  are  wasting  our  words,"  he 
said  as  they  parted  ;  "  nothing  ever  will  be 
proved.  But  we  owe  it  to  the  fellow  to  do 
our  best.  And  I  am  doing  mine.  I  give 
you  my  word,  I  have  acted  in  this  matter  as 
though  he  were  my  own  son." 

"  Whereas,"  she  said  quietly,  "  he  was  the 
son  of  your  oldest  friend." 

He  shook  his  head  and  went  out  slowly. 
In  three  days  Vienna  would  tattle  of  nothing 
else.  Well,  it  was  not  of  his  making  ;  and 
as  for  the  girl 

But  the  General  did  not  pretend  to 
understand  women. 


CHAPTER  XXY. 

THE    TOWN   ABOVE    THE    CASCADE. 

Lord  Amblehurst  asked  his  valet  whether 
the  horsemen  were  still  following  the  carriage, 
and  being  answered  that  they  were  no 
longer  in  sight,  he  settled  himself  with  some 
content  to  enjoy  the  magnificent  spectacle 
the  hills  were  unfolding. 

This  had  been  a  weary  pilgrimage,  but 
surely  it  drew  towards  its  end.  Five  con- 
secutive days  of  travel  had  carried  him  from 
Vienna  to  the  Bosm'an  frontier,  and  thence 
to  this  beautiful  city  of  Jajce,  which  has  no 
rival  in  all  South-Eastern  Europe.     Vainly 


had  he  passed  from  the  gate  of  one  monastery 
to  the  guest-house  of  another.  The  answer 
had  ever  been  the  same  —he  would  ascertain 
all  he  desired  to  know  at  Jajce,  where  the 
Monk  Arthur  had  died.  It  were  idle  to 
waste  his  time  elsewdiere. 

And  now  he  stood  at  Jajce's  gate,  and  the 
virgin  forests  which  had  hemmed  him  in 
for  twelve  long  hours  opened  out  to  show  a 
majestic  green  mountain  and  a  white  city 
built  upon  its  sides  ;  and  again,  as  it  were 
pouring  from  the  very  gate  of  the  city, 
a  leaping,  foaming  cascade,  whicli  fell  sheer 
a  hundred  feet  and  then  raced  onward  to 
the  lake  of  Jezero,  which  stands  for  wonder- 
land in  Bosnia. 

It  had  been  an  odd  quest,  a  strange  affair, 
and  the  deeper  he  involved  himself  in  its 
meshes,  the  better  he  liked  it — which  is 
another  way  of  saying  that  he  was  a  true 
sportsman,  and  that  when  his  friends  at  the 
Marlborough  had  named  him  "the  Admirable 
Gascoigne,"  they  were  perfectly  well  ac- 
quainted both  with  this  side  of  his  character 
and  with  others. 

Twenty-five  years  of  age,  an  athlete  from 
his  boyhood,  who  had  played  rackets  for 
Harrow,  won  a  running  Blue  at  Cambridge, 
and  managed  to  satisfy  the  examiners  who 
pestered  him  with  absurd  questions  con- 
cerning the  ancients,  he  was  now  making 
"  the  grand  tour" — as  young  men  make  it 
in  onr  time,  with  a  yacht  and  a  motor-car 
among  his  baggage,  and  every  embassy  in 
Europe  at  his  connnand. 

This  would  be  to  say  that  it  was  at  the 
Erglish  Embassy  in  Vienna  that  he  met 
Ulusia  von  Eilach  and  desired  from  that 
moment  to  meet  no  other.  Not  her  beauty 
alone,  not  her  youth,  certainly  no  knowledge 
of  her  fortune,  inspired  that  absolute  passion 
which  mastered  him  and  to  which  he  sub- 
mitted so  willingly.  For  him  she  stood 
supreme,  divinity  of  divinities — the  mistress 
of  a  dignity,  of  a  womanly  charm  and  sweet- 
ness beyond  anything  he  had  knowai  or 
imagined.  Nor  would  he  have  been  "  the  Ad- 
mirable Gascoigne  "  if  he  had  not  resolved 
there  and  then  to  marry  her,  and  to  leave 
the  world  to  its  judgments. 

Admittedly  things  had  not  begun  very 
well.  This  story  of  Rabka  and  her  strange 
inheritance  came  upon  him  as  a  thunderclap. 
He  heard  that  she  was  wealthy  beyond  any 
woman  in  Austria,  and  received  the  news 
with  equanimity.  When  she  herself  told 
him  the  story  of  the  tragedy  and  its  sequel, 
incredulity  qaickly  gave  place  to  astonishment 
and  astonishment  to  pity.    The  whole  affair, 
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lie  thought,  could  be  but  one  of  those 
aberrations  of  which  youth  is  the  victim, 
but  which  are  dangerous  just  because  youth 
prompts  them.  A  shrewd  guess  named 
sentiment  and  sympathy  as  tlie  parents  of 
this  morbid  abasement.  Let  the  truth  be 
known  and  the  affair  would  be  forgotten  in 
a  week. 

Some  such  argument  as  this  had  been  in 
his  head  since  he  quitted  Vienna  ;  but  it  was 
forgotten  at  the  gate  of  Jajce,  where  new 
speculations  took  its  place.  For  one  thing, 
he  w^as  quite  sure  that  he  had  been  followed 
from  the  town  of  Travnik  by  two  plausible 
ruffians,  who  had  endeavoured  to  inveigle 
him,  at  the  inn  door,  into  argument  con- 
cerning their  horses,  and  had  plainly  followed 
him  thence  upon  the  high-road  to  the 
mountains.  Now,  however,  at  dusk  they 
had  suddenly  disappeared — a  fact  which  the 
Earl  liked  less  than  the  other. 

"  Have  the  passports  ready,"  he  com- 
manded the  valet  Edward,  when  he  had 
reflected  that  if  he  were  followed  to  the 
city,  he  might  very  well  identify  these 
meddlesome  people.  He  was  obeyed  im- 
mediately, and  the  carriage  went  at  a  gallop 
over  the  bridge  which  Mahomet  the  Second 
built,  and  so  to  that  ancient  gate  which  none 
who  has  passed  it  is  likely  to  forget. 

Kw  old  Turk  opened  to  them,  and  they 
drove  on  beneath  a  narrow  arch  of  the 
ramparts,  which  are  here  tunnelled  to  form  a 
waiting-room  and  to  harbour  a  fine  old  fellow, 
who  keeps  a  monster  coffee-pot  ever  on  the 
boil  and  offers  a  cup  to  every  new-comer. 
The  hotel  itself,  built  within  twenty  paces  of 
the  cascade,  owes  much  to  a  Government 
which  first  controlled  and  then  annexed 
these  desirable  provinces ;  and  here  the 
busiest  of  welcomes  awaited  so  distinguished 
a  guest  as  his  Excellency  the  Englishman. 
Bustling  maids  and  a  manager  in  shirt- 
sleeves testified  to  the  pleasant  anticipation 
of  guldens  on  the  morrow  and  lofty  patron- 
age. A  dinner  graced  by  trout  from  the 
river,  excellent  mutton  from  the  hills,  and 
the  famous  coffee  of  the  true  East,  surpassed 
all  expectation.  Amblelmrst  readily  admitted 
their  qualities,  and  having  lighted  a  cigar 
which  was  not  made  in  Turkey,  he  went 
out  upon  the  terrace  to  enjoy  the  superb 
beauty  of  the  night  and  a  scene  unsurpassed 
in  all  the  world. 

Above  him,  far  above,  Jajce's  citadel 
stood  out  clearly  silhouetted  against  the 
azure  sky.  Thence  downwards  were  the 
twinkling  lights  of  the  long,  white  houses, 
shining  as  stars  against  an  immense  back- 


ground of  stately  mountain.  Guest-houses 
in  the  Turkish  fashion  supplied  discordant 
music  of  reedy  organs  and  plaintive  violins. 
The  stream  added  her  cadence ;  the 
cascade  thundered  ever  with  that  melan- 
choly suggestion  of  eternal  combat  and 
merciless  descent  which  strikes  as  a  dirge 
upon  the  tired  ear.  The  night  alone,  the 
night  of  forest  and  garden,  offered  her  sweet 
silence  as  a  tribute  of  enchanting  contrast. 
For  this  the  visitor  was  grateful,  and  strolling 
away  from  the  hotel,  he  fell  to  speculation 
concerning  the  morrow  and  the  after  days 
when  he  would  return  to  Ulusia  von  Eiiach. 

That  nothing  profitable  could  attend  his 
present  venture  he  had  been  sure  from  the 
outset.  Had  there  been  any  truth  in  this 
wild  story,  eager  tongues  would  have  told  it 
long -years  ago.  Nevertheless,  a  mystery 
remained  and  could  not  but  interest  him. 
At  the  monastery  he  might  or  might  not  be 
able  to  unravel  it ;  but  in  any  case  he  would 
be  able  to  enjoy  the  friendship  with  Ulusia  to 
which  such  an  embassy  gave  him  the  title  ; 
and  reflecting  upon  the  possibilities  of  this, 
he  went  to  his  bedroom  in  some  content  and 
dropped  almost  immediately  into  that  pro- 
found sleep  of  which  youth  alone  is  the 
master. 

A  profound  sleep  truly,  and  yet  not  with- 
out its  dreams.  Of  these  the  most  real  was 
that  wherein  he  found  himself  standing  as 
in  a  vision  by  the  brink  of  the  cataract  and 
watching  its  eternal  waters  splaying  and 
whirHng  in  the  rocky  pool  below ;  while  as 
he  stood  there  he  was  conscious  of  a 
presence  wdiich  would  have  hurled  him  down 
headlong.  This  was  so  real,  his  struggle 
with  the  unseen  assassin  so  violent,  that  he 
started  up  from  his  bed,  to  discover  a  weaning 
night  and  also  to  become  aware  that  someone 
had  just  quitted  his  room,  while  his  books 
and  papers  lay  scattered  about  the  floor  in  a 
pleasant  disorder  which  suggested  both 
haste  and  curiosity.  Had  he  been  up  an 
instant  earher,  he  would  have  caught  the 
fellow,  he  thought,  for  he  heard  the  door 
click  as  he  awoke,  and  could  almost  have 
counted  the  footsteps  in  the  corridor.  As 
it  was,  he  drew  the  blinds  and  remained  a 
little  while  by  the  open  window  watching  the 
glorious  dawn,  and  the  play  of  sunlight 
upon  the  torrent  which  appeared  to  fall 
sheer  beneath  his  very  windows. 

He  was  followed,  then,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  East,  spied  upon  already,  and 
a  marked  man.  The  risks  of  this  embassy 
had  not  troubled  him  suggestively  before, 
but  now  he  began  to  reckon  with  and  yet  to 
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make  light  of  them.  If  this  intruder  had 
been  a  common  thief,  he  would  not  have 
troubled  about  books  and  papers  while  so 
many  valuable  trinkets  lay  on  the  dressing- 
table.  Amblehurst  came  instantly  to  the 
conclusion  that  those  who  would  perpetuate 
the  existing  state  of  things  at  Rabka  were 
responsible  for  this  espionage,  though  how 
it  could  serve  them  he  neither  knew  nor 
cared.  A  reader  of  simple  tastes,  he  remem- 
bered with  a  smile  that  his  library  of  travel 
contained  nothing  more  dangerous  than  a 
work  upon  the  Carpathians  and  some  half-a- 
dozen  modern  novels  ;  while  as  for  his  papers, 
they  referred  largely  to  the  first  spring  meet- 
ing at  I^ewmarket,  and  its  financial  con- 
sequences. 

He  did  not  sleep  again  after  this,  but 
summoning  his  valet  at  an  early  hour, 
ordered  the  horses  immediately,  while  he  wrote 
a  brief  letter  of  explanation  to  the  prefect  of 
the  city  begging  liim  to  forgo  the  customary 
formalities.  At  eight  o'clock  he  was  in  the 
saddle,  and  an  hour  later  he  rode  up  to  the 
brink  of  the  lake  on  the  far  bank  of  which 
stands  the  monastery  of  Jezero. 

His  party  consisted  of  his  two  servants, 
the  guide  from  the  hotel,  and  the  ragged 
escort  of  soldiers  upon  which  the  authorities 
insisted.  The  scene  surpassed  all  he  had 
heard  of  Jajce  and  its  environment,  nor  did 
it  suggest  in  any  way  the  momentary  fore- 
boding of  which  he  had  been  conscious.  He 
had  but  an  hour  to  go  to  learn  whether 
Ulusia  von  Erlach  were  still  the  mistress  of 
her  own  house  or  must  make  way  for  another. 
Thereafter  he  would  return,  though  to  what 
reward  or  hope  of  this  emprise  even  his  self- 
assurance  might  not  say. 


CHAPTEE    XXYI. 

THE   MONK   ARTHUR. 

A  VERY  old  porter  opened  the  wicket  and 
asked  who  came.  When  he  heard  that  an 
Englishman  stood  at  the  door,  he  admitted 
him  immediately. 

There  never  was  a  monastery  more  magnifi- 
cently situated  than  this.  Such  had  been 
Amblehursfc's  first  thought  when  he  looked 
down  to  the  lake  gleaming  in  the  sunshine, 
to  the  swift-running  river  which  fed  it,  and 
the  environment  of  majestic  green  mountains 
and  far-stretching  forest.  Remote  and  en- 
chanting, it  spoke  of  a  mediaeval  age  ;  but  its 
priests  wore  hard  bowler  hats  with  their 
habits,  and  never  had  he  remarked  an  odder 
contrast. 


"  I  wish  to  see  your  Prior,"  he  said  to  the 
porter  in  German,  and  was  answered  in  the 
same  tongue  that  his  Excellency's  message 
should  be  delivered  at  once. 

And  so  to  a  little  waiting-room,  chilling 
and  bare,  with  a  picture  of  the  Crucifixion 
upon  its  walls,  and  a  crimson  geranium  upon 
a  bare  wooden  table  for  its  one  gleam  of 
colour.  Here  a  young  priest  offered  liqueur 
from  a  glass-cut  bottle — a  fiery  potion  which 
should  have  been  brewed  in  the  very  depths 
of  Hades.  Amblehurst  conveniently  emptied 
his  glass  into  the  flower-pot  when  the  priest's 
back  was  turned  and  asked  another  question. 

"The  brother  who  was  called  Arthur,  is 
he  here,  reverence  ?  "  But  the  priest  shook 
his  head.  He  had  neither  German  nor 
French. 

The  tongue  of  the  nod  and  sign  is  never 
an  inspiring  one,  and  frequently  becomes  ridi- 
culous. Amblehurst,  in  truth,  surrendered 
the  adventure  at  an  early  moment,  and  was 
gazing  idly  down  to  the  lake  when  the  porter 
returned  and  said  that  the  Prior  awaited  them 
in  his  cell.  This  lay  across  a  wide  courtyard 
at  whose  centre  stood  a  fine  stone  canopy 
guarding  a  monstrously  deep  well.  A  few 
monks,  idling  with  buckets,  became  very  busy 
at  the  visitor's  approach  ;  they  had  seen  but 
two  Englishmen  in  twenty  years,  and  this 
Englishman  stood  to  them  for  all  the  fabled 
grandeur  of  the  West.  When  he  had  passed 
into  the  Prior's  cell,  they  told  each  other 
strange  stories  of  his  country — how  that 
women  are  still  bought  and  sold  there  as  at 
any  slave-market,  and  gold  is  so  abundant 
that  you  may  pick  it  up  in  the  very  streets. 
Thus  goes  our  reputation  in  the  mountains 
of  Bosnia  ;  these  are  the  fables  they  believe. 

Amblehurst  meanwhile  found  himself  in 
a  poor  cell  on  the  further  side  of  the  court- 
yard, confronted  by  a  dark-skinned  man, 
apparently  of  forty  years  of  age,  who  received 
him  with  much  dignity  and  little  speech  and 
was  plainly  disconcerted  by  his  visitor's 
candour. 

"  I  have  come  to  find  out  the  truth  about 
one  of  your  brethren,"  said  the  Englishman 
with  some  bluntness.  "He  was  for  many 
years  a  missioner  in  the  salt-mines  at  Rabka 
and  was  known  there  as  Brother  Arthur. 
You  can  tell  me.  Prior,  whether  he  be  alive 
or  dead  ?  " 

He  put  the  question  with  an  entire  absence 
of  rhodomontade,  assumed  what  noncha- 
lance he  could,  and  yet  was  aware  that  he 
waited  for  the  priest's  reply  with  something 
more  nearly  approaching  excitement  than 
any  emotion  of  which  he  had  been  conscious 
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for  some  months  past.  Truly  was  it  im- 
possible to  forget  what  this  day  might  mean 
to  the  mistress  of  the  Erlach  Palace,  whose 
house  and  fortune  lay  trembling  in  the 
balance.  Amblehurst  understood  womeu 
well  enough  to  hope  that  his  mission  might 
prove  a  failure. 

"  I  remember  Brother  Arthur  coming  to 
us,"  the  Prior  said  at  length.  "  It  was  not 
from  Eabka,  but  from  Sebenico.  I  under- 
stood he  was  in  the  monastery  there  some 
three  years.  Eepresentations  from  Vienna 
influenced  his  journey.  He  had  hoped  to 
return  to  the  mine,  but  our  superiors  would 
not  permit." 

"  Being  persuaded  to  that  course  by  those 
whose  interests  were  in  Brother  Arthur's 
keeping.  I  understand  that  perfectly.  And 
now,  Prior,  with  your  permission,  I  will  see 
Brother  Arthur." 

The  priest  looked  up  as  though  his  face 
had  been  slapped. 

"You   will   see  him But  have  not 

they  told  you " 

"  They  have  told  me  he  is  dead,  xigreed. 
But  perceive,  I  have  chosen  not  to  believe 
them — an  opinion  which  is  shared  by  the 
high  authorities  at  Vienna  who  are  now 
engaged  upon  Brother  Arthur's  affairs." 

"I  do  not  understand  you.  Excellency. 
What  affairs  have  to  do  with  one  of  my 
monks,  who  is  not  longer  of  the  world  nor 
interested  in  worldly  matter  ?  " 

"  They  have  much  to  do,  Prior,  since  they 
concern  a  man's  life  and  a  woman's  fortune. 
I  come  to  you  as  a  friendly  ambassador  ;  but 
be  sure  there  will  be  others  less  friendly. 
Should  the  Courts  have  reason  to  suspect 
that  this  man  is  being  kept  out  of  the 
way " 

A  flush  of  blood  came  to  the  Prior's  pale 
cheeks. 

"  This  is  not  just  to  me  !  "  he  exclaimed 
sharply.  "  Do  you  know  th^  brother  of 
whom  you  are  talking  ?  Ah,  I  perceive  that 
you  do  not.  Please,  then,  to  postpone  your 
unfavourable  judgment  of  us  until  some 
things  are  explained." 

"Then  you  admit  that  the  brother  is 
alive '" 

The  Prior  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  You  shall  be  the  judge  of  that,"  he  said 
quietly. 

He  was  standing  now,  and  the  young 
priest  had  been  summoned  to  the  apartment. 
Whispering  a  few  words  in  Bosnian  to  him, 
the  Prior  led  the  way  from  the  cell  across 
the  courtyard  to  a  low  building  thrust  out 
towards  the  lakeside  and  entirely  surrounded 


by  a  wall  of  stone.  The  door  of  this  lie 
unlocked  with  a  massive  key  and  bade 
Amblehurst  to  follow  him.  "This  is  our 
infirmary,"  he  said  quietly.  "  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  Brother  Arthur  has  been  an  inmate 
of  it  for  the  last  four  years." 

Amblehurst  knew  not  what  to  reply.  Some 
suspicion  of  the  truth  fascinated  him  and 
set  him  to  a  hundred  speculations.  Much 
that  had  been  misunderstood  in  the  story  of 
Jura  the  Wise  became  plain  in  that  instant. 
He  could  say  why  this  strange  claim  to  the 
mastership  of  the  mine  had  lain  dormant, 
why  none  had  heard  of  it,  why  Eudolph  of 
Trieste  had  treated  it  so  contemptuously. 
The  arbiter  of  fortune  dwelt  in  this  house  of 
silence.  How  if  he  himself  could  no  longer 
speak  ? 

They  entered  a  cell,  lighted  by  a  narrow 
window  in  a  wall  of  grey  stone,  and  there 
the  Prior  turned  again  to  his  guest. 

"  My  brother  is  here,"  he  said  in  a  low 
voice  ;  "  but  he  is  quite  blind.  Excellency, 
and  a  very  old  man,  as  you  see." 

Amblehurst  took  a  step  forward  and 
instantly  perceived  a  white-haired  old  man 
sitting  in  a  low  chair  by  the  window  and 
lifting  sightless  eyes  towards  the  mountains. 
The  whispered  words  spoken  by  the  Prior 
did  not  attract  his  attention  or  cause  him  to 
turn  his  head.  When  he  was  addressed, 
he  stretched  out  a  hand  as  though  to  touch 
that  of  his  questioner,  but  made  no  other 
response. 

"  Will  he  understand  me  if  I  speak  in 
German  ?  "  Amblehurst  asked.  The  Prior 
assented  with  an  inclination  of  the  head. 

"  He  used  to  speak  five  languages,  but  his 
memory  has  gone  with  his  sight.  Do  you 
not  understand  now  why  we  call  him  dead  to 
the  world  ?  It  is  the  truth,  Excellency,  and 
you  will  do  us  the  justice  to  make  it  known 
in  Vienna." 

"  I  shall  lose  no  time  in  doing  so.  May  I 
speak  with  the  brother.  Prior  ?  " 

"As  your  Excellency  pleases.  Your 
generosity  will  spare  him  should  you  discover 
your  errand  to  be  useless." 

"  You  may  rely  upon  me  ;  and  perhaps 
my  interrogation  is  to  be  preferred  to  that 
of  the  lawyers.  May  I  ask  you  to  introduce 
me  ?  " 

The  Prior  smiled. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  is  beyond  my  powders, 
but  I  will  mention  your  name,  Excellency." 

"  Mention  rather  the  name  of  my  friend — 
he  is  known  at  Eabka  as  Jura  the  Wise." 

"  Will  it  be  familiar  to  our  brother  ?  " 

"  I  think  and  hope  so." 
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The  Prior  stepped  forward  and,  speaking 
in  low,  deep  tones  of  the  German  language, 
be  endeavoured  to  awaken  the  blind  monk's 
interest.  When  some  glimmer  of  recognition 
showed  itself  upon  a  face  hitherto  expression- 
less, he  withdrew  with  his  assistant  and  left 
guest  and  priest  alone.  Now^,  indeed,  the 
wonderful  silence  of  that  house  fell  upon 
Amblehurst  as  an  omen.  He  could  not  even 
hear  a  human  footstep.  Not  a  sound  came 
down  from  the  mountains  ;  the  lake  shone 
in  the  sunshine  as  a  golden  mirror,  burnished 
and  unruffled.  He  might  have  been  in  a 
house  of  the  dead — alone  with  the  last  who 
had  perished  iii  a  place  of  woe. 

It  was  but  a  momentary  impression,  and 
when  it  had  passed,  a  resolution  of  his  vanity 
prompted  him  to  new  zeal  in  his  task  and  a 
mastering  determination  to  accompHsh  it. 
He  must  recall  this  moribund  and  pathetic 
figure  to  life,  reanimate  it,  breathe  into  it 
the  spirit  of  forgotten  years.  Drawing  a 
chair  to  the  old  man's  side,  he  began  to  speak 
in  low  tones  of  the  mine  at  Kabka  and  of  its 
people.  He  mentioned  the  name  Jura  and 
dwelt  upon  it.  His  own  recent  acquaintance 
with  the  amazing  story  of  what  Vienna  would 
soon  call  the  "  conspiracy  "  handicapped  him 
sorely.  He  was  a  stammerer,  but  one  whose 
earnestness  none  could  have  doubted. 

And  what  was  his  reward  ? 

The  old  priest  listened  patiently  to  this 
vehement  declamation,  though  he  gave  no 
sign  that  he  comprehended  it.  From  time 
to  time  he  put  out  a  hand  and  stroked  that 
of  his  interrogator,  but  the  act  failed  to 
inspire  him  to  speech,  nor  would  it  appear 
that  he  was  aware  even  of  the  subject  of  the 
interrogation.  In  vain  Amblehurst  repeated 
the  story,  uttered  the  familiar  names,  spoke 
of  Kabka  and  its  new  mistress.  A  sigh  was 
his  reward.  This  old  man,  he  said,  gazed 
upon  the  mountains  as  though  the  very 
sunshine,  which  fell  upon  his  withered  eyes, 
would  reopen  them  and  give  him  sight. 

For  this,  then,  the  Englishman  had 
travelled  across  Austria  to  these  remote 
mountains,  to  attain  a  goal,  as  it  were,  upon 
the  brink  of  an  open  grave,  and  to  be 
mocked  by  the  silence  of  the  living  dead.  In 
vain  he  tried  another  tongue,  recapitulated 
the  story  in  French  and  dwelt  once  more 
upon  its  essentials.  The  old  monk  still  sat 
and  gazed  upon  the  distant  mountains,  nor 
uttered  a  single  word  of  recognition.  The 
names  neither  of  people  nor  of  places 
appeared  to  have  meaning  for  him ;  he 
could  be  moved  by  no  entreaty,  awakened  by 
no  ruse.     Even  the  younger  man's  patience 


surrendered  at  last,  and  believing  that 
nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  any  further 
attempt,  he  rose  to  bid  the  monk  farewell  ; 
and  rising,  he  heard  with  new  astonishment 
the  old  priest's  voice  for  the  first  time. 

"  What  is  your  name,  my  son  ?  " 

Amblehurst  seated  himself  instantly. 

These  simple  words  fascinated  him  beyond 
all  expression.  He  had  been  understood, 
then,  after  all.  The  silence  had  been  but 
a  subterfuge.  And  now  the  priest  would 
speak.     He  felt  convinced  of  it. 

"I  am  called  Lord  Amblehurst  in  England." 

"  What  do  you  know  of  the  mine  at 
Eabka  ? " 

"The  Countess  von  Erlach  is  my 
friend ■" 

"  Are  you  going  to  marry  her  ?  " 

Shrewd  insight.  This  man,  hidden  from 
the  world  for  twenty  years,  needed  no  eyes  to 
spy  out  the  truth. 

"  That  is  my  intention,  father." 

"  Then  a  claim  to  the  mine  has  been  set 
up  by  another  ?  " 

"  By  one  who  calls  himself  Jura  the  Wise 
and  is  known  as  your  pupil." 

"  It  is  true  — he  lived  in  my  house  for  ten 
years — I  called  him  son." 

"  While  he  claims  to  be  the  son  of  the 
Count  Philip." 

"  It  is  true  —he  was  the  lord  Philip's  son." 

"  Have  you  papers  to  prove  this  story  ?  " 

"  They  are  here  in  this  room — they  have 
never  left  my  keeping." 

'*  Then  you  are  prepared  to  come  to 
Yienna  and  to  tell  your  story  ?  " 

The  priest  made  no  answer.  A  sudden 
flush  of  blood  coloured  his  cheeks,  and  his 
lips  quivered. 

"  I  am  a  very  old  man,  my  lord.  I  have 
no  strength  for  such  a  journey." 

''  But  at  least  you  will  help  us  to  make  the 
truth  known  ?  " 

The  priest  shook  his  head  a  little  sadly. 

''  They  would  not  hsten  to  an  old  man. 
The  day  has  gone  by,  my  lord- — leave  me 
here  in  peace." 

"  But,  father,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  and 
to  your  faith.  If  you  have  these  papers, 
they  must  be  given  up.  You  must  make  an 
effort  to  come  to  Yienna  and  to  tell  your 
story  in  Court.  Do  you  not  understand  that 
if  this  claim  is  put  forward  and  faii&,  those 
who  make  it  will  be  severely  punished  ?  I 
cannot  believe  that  you  would  suffer  that." 

Again  a  heavy  sigh  attended  the  question. 

"No  claim  should  be  made,  my- lord— it 
will  fail.  I  am  an  old  man  and  cannot 
support  it.     The  day  has  gone  by  for  that. 
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Let  them  treat  the  young  man  well — he 
deserves  it.  I  cannot  hear  you  further —it 
would  not  avail.     Leave  me,  I  beg  of  you." 

"  I  will  certainly  do  so,  father.  But  you 
will  permit  me  to  come  again  ? " 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  when  I  am  better,  come  again." 

His  hands  dropped  upon  his  lap  and  he 
sank  back  as  one  overwhelmed  by  the  effort. 
Plainly  he  would  speak  no  more  this  day  ; 
nor  had  the  duologue  been  without  pain  to 
him.  As  for  the  Englishman,  his  curiosity 
waxed  hot  and  could  hardly  be  suppressed. 
He  felt  as  a  man  who  has  touched  a  treasure 
with  his  finger-tips,  but  to  be  thrown  back 
by  a  jest  of  Fate  which  mocked  him.  What, 
in  Heaven's  name,  was  the  truth  ?  Why 
did  this  old  man,  who  had  surely  no  hope  of 
this  world,  fear  to  tell  it  ? 

But  this  was  beyond  him  to  say,  and  with 
a  brief  word  of  farewell  he  quitted  the  cell 
and  the  monastery  and  went  out  to  find  his 
servants. 


CHAPTER  XXVIL 

PIETKO   RITZI. 

The  prefect  of  the  city  was  at  the  hotel  of 
Jajce  when  Amblehurst  returned  there  about 
one  o'clock  of  the  day,  and  he  hastened  to 
excuse  himself  for  so  tardy  an  appearance. 

"  My  instructions  led  me  to  expect  your 
Excellency  to-day,"  he  said.  "  Vienna  did 
not  anticipate  such  despatch.  But  anything 
that  I  can  do  for  your  Excellency,  should 
you  desire  to  see  the  city  or  my  province,  to 
fish,  or  to  shoot,  shall  be  done.  Pray  com- 
matid  me  as  you  will." 

Amblehurst  hastened  to  assure  him  that 
such  amusements  were,  for  the  time  being, 
at  any  rate,  out  of  the  question.  Since 
secrecy  in  this  affair  could  help  no  one,  he 
told  the  prefect  frankly  why  he  had  come  to 
Bosnia. 

"  There  is  a  monk  in  the  monastery  of 
Jezero,  who  can  be  of  some  assistance  to  my 
friend  the  Countess  von  Erlach,"  ho  said. 
''  I  came  to  see  him,  but  have  been,  greatly 
disappointed,  for  he  is  a  very  old  man 
and  quite  Mind.  I)o  you  know  the  Bene- 
dictines, prefect — have  you  visited  their 
monastery  ?  " 

The  prefect,  a  very  fat  man  of  the  world, 
who  treated  all  monks  in  a  spirit  of  harmless 
jest,  shook  his  head  smilingly. 

"  While  they  do  not  trouble  me,  I  do  not 
trouble  them,"  he  said.  "As  it  chances, 
there  is  news  from  Vienna  concerning  these 
people  to-day,  and  I  am  commanded  to  visit 
the  monastery  and  to  send  Brother  Arthur  to 


Vienna.  So,  you  see,  our  purpose  is  the 
same.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  the  object 
of  these  instructions  ;  but  your  Excellency 
Avill  understand  that  I  shall  carry  them  out 
immediately,  and  that  if  you  desire  to  see 
the  priest  again,  you  must  look  for  him  at 
Vienna  and  not  in  Bosnia." 

The  news  did  not  surprise  Amblehui'st.  It 
had  been  patent  to  him  from  the  beginning 
that  his  own  mission  could  achieve  little,  and 
that  the  Courts  would  soon  take  this  burden 
upon  their  own  shoulders.  Perhaps  he  felt 
some  chagrin  at  the  thought  of  the  poor 
service  he  had  done  Ulusia,  after  all,  and 
the  very  moderate  title  it  gave  him  to  her 
gratitude.  His  own  determination  was  to 
return  to  Vienna  by  the  earliest  train  possible, 
and  to  tell  her  very  frankly  that  the  monk's 
evidence  would  not  establish  the  claims  of 
her  protege  and  might  finally  defeat  them. 
What  she  would  do  under  such  circumstances 
he  could  not  so  much  as  imagine,  but  his 
wit  perceived  that  the  ultimate  issue  lay 
with  the  mail,  and  that  his  punishment 
might  be  the  very  worst  thing  that  could 
happen. 

"  She  will  make  a  martyr  of  him  and 
devote  her  life  to  his  story,"  he  thought  as 
he  said  "  Grood-bye"  to  the  prefect  and  went 
into  the  hotel  for  lunch.  The  train  to 
Travnik  started  at  six  o'clock  that  night, 
they  told  him,  from  the  station  at  Jajce  ; 
but  he  could  drive  across  country  if  he 
chose,  and  catch  the  night  mail  from  Serajevo 
to  the  capital,  a  course  to  which  the  prefect 
had  advised  him,  and  upon  which  he  decided 
finally.  A  great  desire  to  return  to  Vienna, 
to  hear  Ulusia's  resolution,  and  to  be  ready 
for  every  emergency,  rebelled  against  the 
remoteness  of  this  beautiful  city  and  its 
seclusion.  He  knew  that  he  could  not  rest 
until  his  message  were  delivered. 

Mean\Yhile  there  was  the  interval  of 
waiting,  a  long  interval,  since  the  horses  of 
yesterday  were  by  no  means  fit  for  the 
journey  of  to-day  ;  nor  was  it  until  four  of 
the  afternoon  that  a  dishevelled  hotel-keeper 
could  supply  the  necessary  substitutes  and 
announce,  with  a  sudden  protestation  upon 
the  loyalty  of  his  efforts,  that  the  equipages 
were  ready. 

As  for  Amblehurst,  he  had  spent  the  time 
alternately  between  the  wonderful  terrace 
above  the  cascade  and  the  mediaeval  street 
which  is  Jajce's  Corso.  Both  fascinated 
him  ;  the  street  by  its  impressive  suggestion 
of  age  and  history  ;  the  terrace  by' its  superb 
revelations  of  natural  beauty  and  the  ever 
changing  aspect  of  the  leaping  waters  upon 
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which  it  looked.  Here  upon  the  brink  had 
he  stood  last  night  and  dreamed  the  dream. 
He  knew  not  why  it  was,  but  standing  upon 
the  same  spot,  alert  and  surely  very  wide 
awake,  the  Eastern  sun  beating  down  upon 
him,  the  rocky  gorge  alive  with  the  play 
and  counterplay  of  the  spreading  torrent, 
the  sensations  of  his  sleep  returned  to  him 
without  warning,  and  all  the  dread  and  horror 
of  the  dream  possessed  him  once  more. 

He  was  there,  and  a  hand  was  outstretched 
to  cast  him  down  headlong.  Peering  as 
one  fascinated  into  the  depths,  he  could 
imagine  his  body  bounding  down  to  the 
jagged  rocks,  his  flesh  torn  by  the  merciless 
spikes,  his  bones  crushed  and  bi'oken  ere  the 
water  engulfed  them.  What  was  more 
wonderful  was  this,  that  he,  who  feared  no 
man,  was  dumb  and  helpless  in  the  presence 
of  this  unseen  peril.  He  could  not  stir 
from  the  place,  could  not  lift  a  hand  to 
save  himself  ;  but  must  rock  to  and  fro,  sick 
with  fear  and  yielding  to  the  call  of  tragedy. 

From  this  trance,  awakening  came  with 
dramatic  suddenness— he  made  a  mighty 
effort,  cast  the  spell  off  almost  Avith  a  cry  of 
pain,  and  turning,  discovered  that  a  man 
stood  at  his  elbow  and  watched  him  with 
eyes  so  curious  and  such  an  odd  expression 
of  interest  and  malice  upon  his  face  that  no 
donbt  of  his  will,  if  not  of  his  intention, 
could  remain. 

"  Pardon  me,  my  lord,  but  that  is  a 
dangerous  place." 

Amblehurst  stepped  back  from  the  wall 
and  regarded  this  man  with  amazed  curiosity. 
He  was  one  of  the  two  who  had  attempted  to 
inveigle  him  into  an  argument  at  the  hotel 
at  Travnik — a  short,  black-bearded  Italian, 
who  smoked  a  long  cigar  held  between  bird- 
like talons,  and  wore  a  smile  which  could 
have  won  him  a  fortune  upon  any  stage  of 
villains.  To  accuse  the  fellow  of  offence 
were  impossible.  He  had  made  no  overt 
movement,  uttered  no  threat,  had  been 
guilty  of  no  act  which  could  accuse  him. 
And  yet  Amblehurst  could  not  disabuse 
himself  of  the  idea  that  in  another  instant  he 
himself  would  have  been  hurled  headlong  to 
the  depths  below.  Reaction  found  him  almost 
unnerved.  He  addressed  the  man,  despite 
his  aversion  from  strange  acquaintance. 

"  Is  my  safety  anything  to  you,  sir?  " 

"  Pardon  me,  my  lord,  it  is  mucli.  But  I 
see  that  your  lordship  forgets  me  ? " 

"  You  were  at  Travnik  yesterday  ;  you 
wished  to  speak  to  me." 

"  Certainly — to  warn  your  lordship.  But 
I   will    remind   you    of    another    occasion. 


Three  years  ago,  on  the  Riva  degh  Schiavoni 
at  Venice,  a  woman  claimed  your  lordship's 
protection.     Do  you  remember  that  ?  " 

Amblehurst  looked  at  him  astonished. 

"  Certainly,  I  remember  a  foolish 
brawl " 

"  That  woman  was  my  sister.  Your 
lordship  owes  to  the  fact  another  "—here 
he  flicked  off  the  ash  of  his  cigar  and 
permitted  it  to  fall  down  the  chasm—*'  that 
you  are  talking  to  me  upon  this  terrace." 

"  Do  you  mean " 

"  I  beg  your  lordship's  pardon.  The  good 
fortune  is  mine.  I  should  have  been  pre- 
mature, very  premature.  Indeed,  had  an 
accident  occurred,  it  w^ould  have  been  a 
grave  error,  since  you  can  neither  help  nor 
hinder  us.  Your  lordship  returns  to  Vienna 
to-day,  I  think.  Be  under  no  concern,  for 
I  also  am  taking  the  train  from  Serajevo." 

Amblehurst  laughed.  The  impudence  of 
it  amazed  him. 

"  Suppose  I  have  you  arrested  upon  your 
own  confession  ?  " 

It  was  the  Italian's  turn  to  be  amused. 

"  Oh  !  "  he  said,  "  but  your  lordship  is 
anxious  to  return  to  Vienna.  Would  you 
wait  three  days  in  the  mountains  to  accuse  a 
poor  devil  of  an  Italian  who  has  just  saved 
your  lordship  from  an  ugly  accident  ?  I  am 
sure  you  would  not — and  Pietro  Ritzi  is  a 
judge  of  men,  my  lord." 

"  And  this  judge  decides  that  the  object 
for  which  I  came  to  the  mountains  has 
failed." 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,  my  lord — has  failed  so 
lamentably  that  in  three  days  the  object  of 
it  will  be  a  prisoner  at  Vienna,  while  the 
priest  who  sends  him  there  will  have  ceased 
to  live." 

Amblehurst  started  back. 

"  A  prophet  also,  it  appears.  Shall  I  say  a 
dangerous  prophet  ? " 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind,  my  lord.  The 
matter  is  nothing  to  me — my  work  is  done  ; 
but  remember  when  the  time  comes  and  then 
compliment  me.  I  wish  your  lordship  hon 
voyage.'" 

He  lifted  his  hat  ceremoniously  and  turned 
back  towards  the  hotel.  The  Englishman,  on 
his  part,  knew  not  what  to  make  of  it.  His 
first  thought  was  to  seek  out  the  prefect  and 
relate  this  adventure  ;  his  second  to  leave  the 
matter  where  it  was. 

That  violence  would  be  attempted  upon 
the  old  priest  he  could  not  conceive, 
especially  after  the  emphatic  declaration  tliat 
the  claim  could  not  be  established.  This 
Italian  he  set  down  for  a  mere  boaster,  a 
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pretty  tinsel  villain  who  happened  to  be  the 
brotlier  of  the  little  -Italian  girl  about  whom 
rogues  were  fighting  on  the  Riva  degli 
Schiavoni  three  years  ago.  His  grandilo- 
quent talk  deserved  no  serious  notice. 

Faith  in  tbis  conclusion  took  him  from 
the  town  of  Jajce  with  a  livelier  desire  to 
return  to  Yienna  than  any  he  had  yet 
experienced.  Tbe  wild  journey  to  Travnik 
he  found  inexpressibly  wearisome— the  dis- 
comforts of  the  mountain  railway,  with  its 
narrow  gauge,  its  snorting  locomotive,  and 
tbe  never-ending  river  valley  it  followed, 
appeared  almost  insupportable.  In  vain  he 
sought  sleep 'as  the  train  rumbled  on  through 
the  long  hours  of  the  night.  When  the 
dawn  came,  and  tbe  sun,  full  and  mag- 
nificently red,  leaped  up  above  the  rim  of 
the  mountains,  he  abandoned  the  effort  to 
rest  and  w^as  about  to  take  a  book  from  his 
bag  when  the  door  of  his  sleeping-com- 
partment was  opened  stealthily,  and  without 
any  word  of  explanation  the  Italian,  Pietro 
Ritzi,  entered  fi'om  the  corridor. 

"  Your  pardon,  my  lord.  We  shall  be  at 
Brod  in  half  an  hour.  I  have  something  to 
say  before  we  get  there — with  your  lordship's 
permission." 

Amblehurst  bade  him  sit  down  on  the 
narrow  couch  and  offered  him  a  cigarette. 
He  was  no  longer  afraid  of  this  man, 
although  he  suspected  his  intention.  To- 
day he  looked  a  very  harmless  little  fellow, 
sere  and  yellow,  after  a  laborious  night,  but 
unfailingly  good-humoured. 

"  This  cursed  railway  is  one  of  Austria's 
apologies  for  annexing  Bosnia,"  he  said  with 
a  laugh.  "  The  representatives  of  the  Powers 
should  be  compelled  to  spend  a  day  on  it ;  I 
venture  to  say  that  would  be  an  end  of  the 
Eastern  Question." 

A  mblehurst  laugh  ed . 

"  You  are  difficult  to  please  ;  have  you 
found  it  so  trying  a  journey  ? '"' 

"  Far  from  it.  It  will  earn  me — let  me 
see — in  your  money  five  hundred  pounds." 

"Which  you  are  paid  by  the  Count 
Rudolph " 

"  Precisely  so.  An  able  man,  my  lord,  a 
very  able  man.  He  has  made  but  one  mis- 
take in  a  distinguished  career— he  did  not 
many  the  Countess  Ulusia." 

Amblehurst  lifted  his  brows. 

"  Undoubtedly  an  oversight.  But  there  is 
time."     The  Italian  leered. 


"  True,  her  Excellency  may  not  have  been 
willing.  I  imagine  it  was  so.  But,  my 
lord,  is  it  not  the  greatest  achievement  in 
life  to  marry  a  woman  against  her  will  ?  " 

"  Admittedly  ;  but  sometimes  a  little 
costly.  Did  you  come  here  to  speak  about 
this  ?  " 

''  Oh,  certainly  not.  I  came  here  to 
discuss  a  man  in  whom  you  are  interested — 
they  call  him  Jura  the  Wise  at  Rabka." 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  And  believe  that  he  is  the  son  of  the 
lord  Philip,  her  Excellency's  uncle." 

He  flicked  off  the  ash  from  his  cigarette 
and  appeared  to  await  a  question. 

When  none  was  put,  he  continued  with 
equal  assurance — 

"  And  they  are  correct  in  their  belief,  my 
lord  ;  but  few  would  guess  the  truth." 

"  Meaning  that  it  is  a  shameful  story  ?  " 

"  Oh,  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  a  very 
interesting  story,  and  it  is  known  but  to  two 
people.  One  is  the  priest  at  Jezero  ;  he  will 
never  tell  it.  The  other  is  your  very  faithful 
servant,  who  will  tell  it  for  a  consideration, 
to  you  alone,  my  lord." 

Amblehurst  smiled.  He  had  dealt  with 
this  kind  of  man  before. 

"  W^hy  do  you  think  I  am  a  purchaser  ?  " 

"  Because,  my  lord,  the  day  will  come 
when  you  will  be  glad  to  tell  it  to  her 
Excellency  the  Countess.  Reflect  upon  it 
at  your  leisure.  I  am  to  be  found  at  the 
Hotel  d'ltalie  in  the  Rossauer  Kaserne  any 
time  your  lordship  may  be  pleased  to  seek 
me.  I  think  the  time  will  come — when  the 
man  is  arrested  and  the  priest  is  dead,  my 
lord." 

He  waited  for  no  reply,  but,  doffing  his 
hat,  once  more  passed  out  into  the  corridor 
and  was  gone.  At  the  same  moment  the 
train  entered  the  frontier  station  of  Brod. 
Here  they  were  to  change  into  the  Yienna 
express,  which  a  monster  ferry  was  to  tow 
across  the  River  Save  before  it  set  out  upon 
its  swift  journey  to  Buda  and  the  capital. 

They  would  arrive  at  nightfall,  Amble- 
hurst remembered  ;  in  time  for  him  to 
change  and  visit  Ulusia  at  the  Palace.  But 
what  would  be  the  moment  of  that  meeting, 
or  what  story  he  must  hear  upon  his  arrival, 
he  could  not  so  much  as  imagine. 

The  hours  indeed  were  precious ;  but 
whether  to  him  or  to  another,  the  day  alone 
could  tell. 


{To  be  concluded.) 


On  the  Difficulty  of  Obtaining  String. 


By    HELEN    VERNET. 


WANTED  string. 
For  days  I  had 
wanted  string.  You 
know  how  annoying 
it  is  to  have  sundry 
small  parcels  to  do 
up,  and  no  suitable 
string.  String  of 
sorts  I  had  in  plenty, 
kept  higgledy-pig- 
gledy in  the  writing- 
table  drawer,  but  some  was  too  thick  and 
some  too  thin ;  there  were  pieces  too  short 
and  pieces  too  long,  knotted  up  inextricably. 
Yes,  I  certainly  wanted  string. 

A  brilliant  idea  struck  me  ;  I  would  go 
out  and  buy  some  ! 

I  put  on  my  hat  and  gloves,  wound  my 
boa  round  my  neck,  seized  my  parasol,  and 
sallied  forth. 

I  w^alked  straight  out  down  the  street 
facing  me  ;  it  is  a  sunny,  airy,  silent  street, 
and  always  reminds  me  of  some  pleasant 
seaside  terrace.  The  houses  on  the  I'ight- 
hand  side  are  tall  and  old-fashioned  ;  their 
doorsteps  are  always  immaculately  white, 
their  windows  always  bright.  It  lies  no 
higher  than  the  streets  surrounding,  but 
gives  one  the  impression  of  being  "  perched 
up,"  overlooking,  as  it  were,  the  noisy  beach 
of  Bond  Street  which  lies  below.  Never 
have  I  seen  anyone  go  in  or  out  of  the 
houses,  but  this  only  adds  a  pleasing  touch 
of  mystery.  It  is  a  quiet,  self-contained 
street  and  requires  no  company  ! 

Quite  at  the  end  there  is  a  narrow  alley. 
Down  this  I  wandered,  and  there  I  saw  my 
shop. 

A  small,  low  shop  with  but  one  window, 
and  that  window  full,  packed  from  sill 
to  ceiling  with  a  varied  assortment  of  ink- 
pots, blotting-paper,  labels,  and  account 
books.  Certainly  the  place  for  string.  I 
gave  the  door  at  the  side  a  little  shove  and 
went  in.  It  was  almost  dark  inside  and 
quite  empty.  As  soon  as  my  eyes  got 
accustomed  to  the  gloom,  I  saw  that  a  large, 
solid-looking  counter  ran  at  right  angles 
across  the  shop,  with  a  lift -up  flap  at  one 
end.  Behind  was  a  narrow  space,  and 
beyond  that  shelves  and  shelves,  crowded  up, 
like  the  little  window,  with  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  miscellaneous  objects  piled  one 


upon  the  other  in  a  state  of  inextricable 
confusion.  A  thick  pall  of  dust  lay  over 
everything. 

Coming  suddenly  out  of  the  clean,  bright 
sunlight  into  this  little,  dirty,  musty  shop 
gave  me  a  physical  feeling  of  ill-ease.  I 
shuffled  nervously  with  my  feet  and  rapped 
loudly  on  the  counter  with  the  handle  of 
my  parasol.  A  child  appeared.  I  say 
"appeared"  because  I  shall  never  know 
how  she  got  there  ;  a  very  ugly  child,  almost 
the  ugliest  I  have  ever  seen.  I  suppose  she 
was  really  about  ten  or  eleven,  but  the  vice 
and  crime  of  countless  generations  since  Adam 
and  Eve  were  turned  out  of  their  beauteous 
shrubbery  seemed  to  have  left  their  traces 
on  her  face.  Her  fair  hair  was  tightly 
woven  in  two_  long  plaits  which  reached  to 
her  waist,  and  the  rest  of  it,  the  short  part, 
was  screwed  up  tightly  over  her  head  in 
various  coloured  bits  of  dirty  paper.  She 
wore  a  dark  blue  cotton  frock  and  a  very 
grubby  apron.  Her  face  was  pasty,  her  eyes 
pink-rimmed,  and  she  squinted  horribly — 
oh,  horribly  ! 

"  What  do  you  want  ? "  she  asked. 
"  Please." 

The  "  please  "  was  evidently  added  as  an 
afterthought. 

Her  right  eye  watched  the  far  corner,  as 
if  waiting  for  some  weird  animal  to  come 
out  from  its  lair ;  the  left  one  just  glanced 
at  me  Avith  a  malicious  twinkle  in  its 
depths. 

"  I  want  some  string,"  I  said  boldly. 

"  'Ow  much  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  How  much  ? "  I  repeated  vaguely  to 
myself  ;  how  much  ?  and  how  does  one  ask 
for  string  ?  Memories  of  my  childhood 
flashed  across  me,  and  I  seemed  to  hear 
my  governess  saying  :  "  You  should  always 
ask  for  and  describe  what  you  want  cor- 
rectly. You  should  say,  a  'floch  of  sheep,' 
a  '  herd  of  cattle,'  a  *  brace  of  partridges,'  a 
'pair  of  horses,'  a  'sack  of  corn,'  a  'ton  of 
coal,'  a " 

"'Oiv  much  7^''  repeated  the  child  again 
sharply. 

I  gave  a  little  start.  Desperately  I  tried 
to  collect  my  thoughts.  What  does  one  say  ? 
Does  one  say  a  pound  of  string,  a  yard  of 
string,  an  ell  of  string,  a — I  have  it !  A 
ball  of  string  ! 
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"  A  ball  of  string,"  I  cried  triumphantly. 
"  I  want  a  ball  of  string." 

The  child's  right  eye  from  the  far  corner 
swerved  on  to  me  with  startling  abruptness. 

"  Of  course,"  she  said  contemptuously, 
"  a  ball  of  string.  But  'ow  much  ?  Far- 
thing, 'apenny,  penny,  tuppence,  thrup- 
pence,  fourpence,  fivepence,  sixpence,  seven- 
pence "      She  seemed  to  be  going  on 

indefinitely.     I  made  a  dash  for  it. 

"Threepence,"  I  said  firmly.  "I  want 
a  ball  of  string  for  threepence,  please." 

She  disappeared.  I  gave  a  gasp.  At  first 
I  thonght  she  had  gone  throngh  a  trap-door 
in  the  floor  ;  that  her  demon  relatives  below 
had  seized  her  by  the  toes  and 
dragged  her  down.  I  leaned  a 
little  further  over  the  counter 
and  peered  down  into  the  dusk. 
The  space  behind  was  empty. 
No,  there  was  no  trap-door ; 
there  never  could  have  been  one, 
because  over  the  bare  boards  ran 
a  faded  strip  of  dingy  carpet. 

I  drew  back  and  glanced 
nervously  behind  me.  She  re- 
appeared !  The  mystery  was 
explained.  The  counter  on 
^hich  I  leaned,  though  apparently 
solid  on  my  side,  was  hollow  on 
hers,  like  a  gigantic  box  with  its 
side  out.  Being  small,  she  had 
merely  ducked  her  head  and 
stepped  inside. 

She  dumped  down  a  dark, 
treacly,  unpleasant-looking  object 
on  the  counter  before  me. 

"  That's  what  you  want,"  she 
said  authoritatively,  and  there 
was  no  mistaking  the  malicious 
twinkle  this  time.  "  Thrup- 
pence,  please." 

She  made  no  effort  to  wrap  it 
up. 

For  a  moment  I  looked  at  it 
helplessly.  Then  I  opened  my 
purse,  put  three  coppers  on  the 
counter,  grabbed  my  burden,  and 
hurried  out. 

I  hurried  out ;  back,  up  the 
narrow  alley ;  back,  into  the 
sunlit  street,  and  only  after  I 
had  gone  a  hundred  yards  did  I 
pause  for  breath  and  take  a 
glance  down  at  my  bundle. 

It  was,  as  I  had  thought, 
perfectly  hopeless.  No  sane 
human  being  could  ever  want 
string  like  that !    Coarse,  fibrous- 


looking  stuff,  thick  as  my  little  finger,  and 
covered  over  with  a  sort  of  sticky  gum  or 
varnish  which  even  now  in  the  warm  sun- 
light was  beginning  to  melt  and  stain  my 
gloves  a  dismal-looking  ochre.  "  You've 
been  a  fool,  my  dear,"  I  said  to  myself, 
"  and  gone  and  wasted  threepence."  1  tried 
to  think  of  some  comforting  anecdote  about 
some  good  and  great  man  like  Gladstone, 
Disraeli,  or  Nelson,  or  lionaparte,  who  had 
wasted  threepence  and  yet  made  it  a 
stepping-stone  to  fame  and  fortune  !  But 
in  vain.  I  walked  slowly  on,  and  presently 
a  small  voice  within  me  whispered — 

"  Don't  take  it  home,  don't  take  it  home 


"  Her  right  eye  watched  the  far  corner 
glanced  at  me." 


the  left  one  just 
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''Right  into  them,  still  walking  backwards,  went  the  butcher  boy." 


You've  been  a  fool  and  wasted  threepence, 
but  no  one  need  know."  "  What  shall  I  do 
with  it  ?  "  I  asked  myself. 

"  Throw  it  down  an  area,"  said  the  voice 
within.     "  No  one  need  know.''' 

I  glanced  hastily  up  and  down  the  street ; 
no  one  was  in  sight.  The  very  house  I  was 
passing  had  two  large  placards  in  the 
window  :  "  This  house  to  be  let  or  sold." 
"Keys  at  Messrs.  Garland  and  Smith." 
Good.  I  peeped  into  the  area.  Two 
or  three  dirty  pieces  of  paper  and  some 
wisps  of  straw  drifting  aimlessly  around. 
Stealthily  I  raised  my  bundle  ;  there  was  a 
faint  stir  down  below  in  the  far  corner,  and 
two  baleful,  luminous  green  eyes  stared 
straight  at  me  with  an  intense  look  of 
concentrated  hate.  Involuntarily  I  recoiled 
a  pace  ;  the  eyes  moved  forward.  I  moved 
up  a  few  steps.  The  animal  did  not  move 
again,  but  the  head  turned,  and  the  eyes, 
with  their  look  of  lurid  hate,  followed  me 
and  said  as  plainly  as  if  shouted  :  "  Don't 
you  dare  to  throw  anything  down  this  area ! " 

I    didn't.      I    walked     on     baffled,    but 


only  for  a  moment. 
Higher  up  the  street 
there  is  a  house 
taller  and  narrower 
than  its  neighbours, 
with  a  portico;  two 
slender  grey  stone 
pillars  run  down 
from  a  tiny  balcony 
to  the  doorstep,  with 
an  alcove  on  either 
side.  This  was  the 
place.  Another 
harried  glance  up 
and  down  the  street, 
a  moment's  pause 
until  I  had  seen  two 
prosperous  gentle- 
men safely  disappear 
within  the  august 
portals  of  a  famous 
tailor,  and  then  I 
nimbly  mounted  the 
steps,  placed  my  ball 
of  string  on  the  stone 
_  coping,  and  stepped 
back  into  the  street. 
I  glanced  back,  too 
late ;  a  butcher's  boy, 
coming  up  from  the 
area  of  the  house 
next  door,  had  seen 
all !  He  stood  half- 
way up  the  narrow 
iron  ladder,  his  tray  swinging  on  one 
shoulder,  his  mouth  half  open,  and  a  look 
of  horrified  astonishment  and  vivid  curiosity 
on  his  round  face. 

Slowly,  very  slowly  and  disdainfully  I 
walked  on.  What  would  he  do  ?  Would 
he  call  the  police  ?  Would  he  ring  up  the 
house  ?  W^ould  he  say  it  was  a  bomb  ?  I 
turned  hot  and  cold,  and  the  pavement 
seemed  to  sway. 

I  dared  not  look  round.  But  if  ever  eyes 
were  at  the  back  of  anybody's  head,  certainly 
mine  were,  and  ears  too !  I  heard  him 
climb  the  area  steps  and  shut  the  gate  with 
a  clang.  I  heard  his  feet  hastening  after 
me.  Horror  !  I  heard  him  mount  the  steps 
of  the  portico.  New  he  had  found  it. 
What  would  he  do  ?  There  was  a  moment's 
silence,  and  then  a  whistle  broke  out — the 
first  bars  of  "  The  Merry  Widow  "  waltz.  He 
almost  ran  past  me,  still  whistling  shrilly. 
Ten  yards,  twenty  yards,  on  perhaps,  he 
spun  dexterously  round  on  his  heels,  and, 
still  whistling,  began  to  walk  backwards, 
regarding  me  fixedly  all  the  time.     How  he 
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stared  !  Never  has  anyone  stared  at  me 
like  that !  He  began  with  the  feather  in 
my  hat,  and  worked  slowly  down  to  my 
boots  ;  the  right  one  had  a  button  off,  I 
knew.  He  knew  it  too.  With  head  erect 
and  a  hot  spot  burning  on  either  cheek  I 
walked  steadily  on.  Would  help  never 
come  ? 

We  W'Cre  nearing  the  end  of  the  street 
when  suddenly  round  the  corner  appeared 
an  elderly  gentleman  walking  with  two  girls. 
They  were  talking  interestedly  together, 
their  heads  slightly  bent.  A  spasm  of  joy 
shot  through  me.  I  foresaw  the  result.  It 
came. 

Bang !  right  into  them,  still  walking 
backwards,  went  the  butcher-boy ;  the  end 
of  his  tray  caught  the  flapping  hat  of  the 
youngest  girl  and  rammed  it  down  her 
back.  She  turned  purple,  throttled  sud- 
denly by  the  elastic.  To  save  himself  the 
boy  caught  at  the  old  gentleman,  and  a 
violent  altercation  commenced.  Gathering 
up  my  skirts,  I  scuttled  (there  is  no  other 
word  for  it)  as  fast  as  my  legs  and  the 
clinging  draperies  designed  for  us  by  fashion 
would  let  me,  down  the  first  turning  on  the 
right,  then  to  the  left,  and  found  myself, 
breathless  and  panting,  in  dear  old  Bond 
Street,  dear,  safe  Bond  Street,  far  away  from 
silent,  sunlit  streets  haunted  by  baleful,  green- 
eyed  monsters  and  impertinent  batcher-boys. 

Bond  Street  was  crowded  ;  a  long  line  of 
carriages,  motors,  cabs,  and  vehicles  of  all 
descriptions  proceeding  at  a  foot  pace. 
Here  and  there  a  frail  cyclist  clung  to  the 
side  of  an  omnibus  as  a  canoe  might  cling 
to  the  side  of  a  friendly  steam-tug  going 
through  a  lock.  The  diamonds  winked 
wickedly  at  me  through  the  highly  polished 
windows,  gorgeous  hats,  bewildering  petti- 
coats passed  me,  pleasant  -  faced  people 
politely  jostled. 

My  spirits  lifted,  my  heart  rejoiced. 
"  YouVe  been  a  fool,"  I  said,  "  and  wasted 


threepence,  but  no  one  need  know.  You've 
got  rid  of  it,  but  you  want  string,  and  you 
must  get  some  more." 

I  loitered  contentedly  on  until  I  reached 
my  shop— a  charming  shop  this.  Stacks  of 
delicately  tinted  notepaper  are  disposed  in 
artistic  confusion,  interspersed  with  sticks  of 
rainbow-coloured  sealing-wax  looking  like 
luscious  dreamland  sweets. 

And  fluffy  yellow  chickens  are  there  for 
you  to  wipe  your  pen  on,  if  you  have  the 
heart  1  Really  a  charming  shop.  I  stepped 
in  briskly ;  a  pleksant-faced  young  man 
smiled  at  me  over  the  glass  counter. 

"  I  want,"  I  said  cheerfully,  "  a  ball  of 
string,  not  too  thick,  suitable  for  tying  up 
small  parcels,  such  as  (my  glance  wandered 
vaguely  round  the  shop) — such  as  packets  of 
envelopes,  or  photo  frames,  or " 

"  Just  so,  perfectly,  madam,"  he  inter- 
rupted. 

He  withdrew  for  a  moment,  and  returned 
bearing  in  his  hand  a  snow-white  ball.  It 
looked  like  carded  wool.  He  placed  it 
before  me.  "  This  is  what  you  require,"  he 
said  firmly.  "Manufactured  expressly  for 
ladies'  parcels.  Very  light,  but  strong,  extra 
superfine  twine."  As  he  spoke  he  had  deftly 
torn  off  a  sheet  of  paper  from  a  block  hang- 
ing beside  him,  rolled  the  ball  in  it,  and 
given  the  end  a  smart  twist  so  that  it  looked 
like  an  over-ripe  pear.  He  held  it  towards 
me  stalk  outwards. 

"  This  is  what  you  require,"  he  repeated. 
"  Sixpence,  please." 

I  took  out  my  purse  once  more,  found  the 
sixpence,  grasped  the  stalk  so  graciously 
proffered  me,  and  walked  out. 

I  went  straight  home,  unrolled  my  pear — 
I  mean  string— and  put  it  on  the  writing- 
table  before  me.  Yes,  it  was  very  nice, 
certainly,  very  nice  indeed.  "Snow-white, 
extra  fine,  beautiful  twine  !  " 

I  gave  a  little  sigh.  I  had  wanted—oli, 
so  badly  ! — just  a  ball  of  string. 


THE    SKYLARK. 


IT  was  the  skylark  we  heard 

Singing  so  high, 
The  little  quivering  bird 

We  saw,  and  the  sky. 
The  lark  was  drenched  with  sun, 

The  sky  was  drenched  with  song, 
We  lay  in  the  grass  and  listened, 

Long  and  long  and  long. 


I  said:    **What  a  spell  it  is 

Has  made  her  rise 
To  pour  out  her  world  of  bliss 

In  that  world  of  skies  I " 
You  said :  **  What  a  spell  must  pass 

Between  sky  and  plain,   . 
Since  she  finds  in  this  world  of  grass 

Her  nest  again  !  ** 

E.  NE5BIT. 


LAST    BULL. 


By    CHARLES    G.    D.    ROBERTS. 


HAT  was  what  two 
grim  old  sachems  of 
the  Dacotahs  had 
dubbed  him ;  and 
though  his  official 
title,  on  the  lists  of 
the  Zoological  Park, 
was  "Kaiser,"  the 
new  and  more 
significant  name 
had  promptly  sup- 
planted it.  The  Park  authorities — people 
of  imagination  and  of  sentiment,  as  must 
all  be  who  would  deal  successfully  with  wild 
animals — had  felt  at  once  that  the  name 
aptly  embodied  the  tragedies  and  the  romantic 
memories  of  his  all-but-vanished  race.  They 
had  felt,  too,  that  the  two  old  braves  who 
had  been  brought  east  to  adorn  a  city 
pageant,  and  who  had  stood  gazing  stoically 
for  hours  at  the  great  bull  buffalo  through 
the  barrier  of  the  steel- wire  fence,  were 
fitted,  before  all  others,  to  give  him  a  name. 
Between  him  and  them  there  was  surely  a 
tragic  bond,  as  they  stood  there  islanded 
among  the  swelling  tides  of  civilisation 
which  had  already  engulfed  their  kindreds. 
"  Last  Bull "  they  had  called  him,  as  he 
answered  then'  gaze  with  little,  sullen, 
melancholy  eyes  from  under  his  ponderous 
and  shaggy  front.  "  Last  Bull  "^ — and  the 
passing  of  his  race  was  in  the  name. 

Here,  in  his  fenced,  protected  range,  with 
a  space  of  grassy  meadow,  half-a-dozen 
clumps  of  sheltering  trees,  two  hundred 
yards  of  the  run  of  a  clear,  unfailing  brook, 
and  a  warm  shed  for  refuge  against  the 
winter  storms,  the  giant  buffalo  ruled  his 
little  herd  of  three  tawny  cows,  two  yearlings, 
and  one  blundering,  butting  calf  of  the 
season.  He  was  a  magnificent  specimen  of 
his  race — surpassing,  it  was  said,  the  finest 
bull  in  the  Yellowstone  preserves  or  in  the 
guarded  Canadian  herd  of  the  North.  Little 
short  of  twelve  feet  in  length,  a  good  five 
feet  ten  in  height  at  the  tip  of  his  humped 
and  huge  fore-shoulders,  he  seemed  to  justify 
the  most  extravagant  tales  of  pioneer  and 
huntsman.  His  hind -quarters  were  trim  and 
fine-lined,  built  apparently  for  speed,  smooth- 
haired,  and  of  a   greyish   lion-colour.    But 


his  fore-shoulders,  mounting  to  an  enormous 
hump,  were  of  an  elephantine  massiveness, 
and  clothed  in  a  dense,  curling,  golden-brown 
growth  of  matted  hair.  His  mighty  head 
was  carried  low,  almost  to  the  level  of  his 
knees,  on  a  neck  of  colossal  strength,  which 
was  draped,  together  with  the  forelegs,  down 
to  the  knees,  in  a  flowing  brown  mane  tipped 
wath  black.  His  head,  too,  to  the  very 
muzzle,  wore  the  same  luxuriant  and  sombre 
drapery,  out  of  which  curved  viciously  the 
keen-tipped  crescent  of  his  horns.  Dark, 
huge,  and  ominous,  he  looked  curiously  out 
of  place  in  the  secure  and  familiar  tranquillity 
of  his  green  pasture. 

For  a  distance  of  perhaps  fifty  yards,  at 
the  back  of  the  pasture,  the  range  of  the 
buffalo  herd  adjoined  that  of  the  moose, 
divided  from  it  by  that  same  fence  of  heavy 
steel-wire  mesh,  supported  by  iron  posts, 
which  surrounded  the  whole  range.  One 
sunny  and  tingling  day  in  late  October — such 
a  day  as  makes  the  blood  race  full  red  through 
all  healthy  veins — a  magnificent  stranger  was 
brought  to  the  Park  and  turned  into  the 
moose-range. 

The  new-comer  was  a  New  Brunswick  bull 
moose,  captured  on  the  Tobique  during  the 
previous  spring  when  the  snow  was.  deep  and 
soft,  and  purchased  for  the  Park  lay  one  of 
the  big  Eastern  lumber-merchants.  The 
moose-herd  had  consisted,  hitherto,  of  four 
lonely  cows,  and  the  splendid  bull  was  a 
prize  which  the  Park  had  long  been  coveting. 
He  took  lordly  possession,  forthwith,  of  the 
submissive  little  herd,  and  led  them  off  at 
once  from  the  curious  crowds  about  the  gate 
to  explore  the  wild-looking  thickets  at  the 
back  of  the  pasture.  But  no  sooner  had  he 
fairly  entered  these  thickets  than  he  found 
his  further  progress  barred  by  the  steel- 
meshed  fence.  This  was  a  bitter  disap]  oint- 
ment, for  he  had  expected  to  go  striding 
through  miles  of  alder  swamp  and  dark 
spruce  woods,  fleeing  the  hated  world  of  men 
and  bondage,  before  setting  himself  to  get 
acquainted  with  his  new  followers.  His 
high-strung  temper  was  badly  jarred.  He 
drew  off,  shaking  his  vast  antlers,  and  went 
shambling  with  spacious  stride  down  along 
the   barrier  towards   the   brook.     The  four 
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cows,  in  single  file,  Imrried  after  him 
anxiously,  afraid  he  might  be  snatched  away 
from  them. 

Last  Bull,  standing  solitary  and  morose  on 
a  little  knoll  in  his  pasture,  caught  sight  of 
the  strange,  dark  figure  of  the  running  moose. 
A  spark  leapt  into  his  heavy  eyes.  He 
wheeled,  pawed  the  sod,  put  his  muzzle  to 
the  ground, and  bellowed  a  sonorous  challenge. 
The  moose  stopped  short  and  stared  about 
him,  the  stiff  hair  lifting  angrily  along  the 
ridge  of  his  massive  neck.  Last  Bull 
lowered  his  head  and  tore  up  the  sod  with  his 
horns. 

This  vehement  action  caught  the  eyes  of 
the  moose.  At  first  he  stared  in  amazement, 
for  he  had  never  seen  any  creature  that 
looked  like  Last  Bull.  The  two  were  only 
about  fifty  or  sixty  yards  apart,  across  the 
little  valley  of  the  bushy  swamp.  As  he 
stared,  his  irritation  speedily  overcame  his 
amazement.  The  cui'ious-looking  creature 
over  there  on  the  knoll  was  defying  him, 
was  challenging  him.  At  this  time,  of  year 
his  blood  was  hot  and  quick  for  any  challenge. 
He  gave  vent  to  a  short,  harsh,  explosive  cry, 
more  like  a  grumbling  bleat  than  a  bellow, 
and  as  unlike  the  buffalo's  challenge  as 
could  well  be  imagined.  Then  he  fell  to 
thrashing  the  nearest  bushes  violently  with 
his  antlers.  This,  for  some  reason  unknow^n 
to  the  mere  human  chronicler,  seemed  to  be 
taken  by  Last  Bull  as  a  crowning  insolence. 
His  long,  tasselled  tail  went  stiffly  up  into 
the  air,  and  he  charged  wrathf  uUy  down  the 
knoll.  The  moose,  with  his  heavy-muzzled 
head  stuck  straight  out  scornfully  before 
him,  and  his  antlers  laid  flat  along  his  back, 
strode  down  to  the  encounter  with  a  certain 
deadly  deliberation.  He  was  going  to  fight. 
There  was  no  doubt  whatever  on  that  score. 
But  he  had  not  quite  made  up  his  wary  mind 
as  to  how  he  would  deal  with  this  unknown 
and  novel  adversary. 

They  looked  not  so  unequally  matched, 
these  two,  the  monarch  of  the  western  plains, 
and  the  monarch  of  the  north-eastern  forests. 
Both  had  something  of  the  monstrous,  the 
uncouth,  about  them,  as  if  they  belonged  not 
to  this  modern  day,  but  to  some  prehistoric 
epoch  when  Earth  moulded  her  children  on 
more  lavish  and  less  graceful  lines.  The 
moose  was  like  the  buffalo  in  having  his 
hind-quarters  relatively  slight  and  low,  and 
his  back  sloping  upwards  to  a  hump  over  the 
immensely  developed  fore-shoulders.  But  he 
had  much  less  length  of  body,  and  much  less 
bulk,  though  perhaps  eight  or  ten  inches  more 
of  height  at  the  tip  of  the  shoulder.     His 


hair  was  short,  and  darker  than  that  of  his 
shaggy  rival,  being  almost  black  except  on 
legs  and  belly.  Instead  of  carrying  his  head 
low,  like  the  buffalo,  for  feeding  on  the  level 
prairies,  he  bore  it  high,  being  in  the  main 
a  tree-feeder.  But  the  greatest  difference 
betw^een  the  two  champions  was  in  their  heads 
and  horns.  The  antlers  of  the  moose  formed 
a  huge,  fantastic,  flatly  palmated  or  leaflike 
structure,  separating  into  sharp  prongs  along 
the  edges,  and  spreading  more  than  four  feet 
from  tip  to  tip.  To  compare  them  with  the 
short,  polished  crescent  of  the  horns  of  Last 
Bull  was  like  comparing  a  two-handed  broad- 
sword to  a  bowie-knife.  And  his  head,  instead 
of  being  short,  broad,  ponderous,  and  shaggy, 
like  Last  Bull's,  was  long,  close-haired,  and 
massively  horse-faced,  with  a  projecting  upper 
lip  heavy  and  grim. 

Had  there  been  no  impregnable  steel 
barrier  between  them,  it  is  hard  to  say  which 
would  have  triumphed  in  the  end,  the  pon- 
derous weight  and  fury  of  Last  Bull,  or  the 
ripping  prongs  and  swift  wrath  of  the  moose. 
The  buffalo  charged  down  the  knoll  at  a 
thundering  gallop  ;  but  just  before  reaching 
the  fence  he  checked  himself  violently. 
More  than  once  or  twice  before  had  those 
elastic  but  impenetrable  meshes  given  him  his 
lesson,  hurling  him  back  with  humiliating 
harshness  when  he  dashed  his  bulk  against 
them.  He  had  too  lively  a  memory  of  past 
discomfitures  to  risk  a  fresh  one  now  in  the 
face  of  this  insolent  foe.  His  matted  front 
came  against  the  wire  with  a  force  so  cunningly 
moderated  that  he  was  not  thrown  back  by 
the  recoil.  And  the  keen  points  of  his  horns 
went  through  the  meshes  with  a  vehemence 
which  might  indeed  have  done  its  work 
effectively  had  they  come  in  contact  with  the 
adversary.  As  it  was,  however,  they  but 
prodded  empty  air. 

The  moose,  meanwhile,  had  been  in  doubt 
whether  to  attack  with  his  antlers,  as  was  his 
manner  when  encountering  foes  of  his  own 
kind,  or  with  his  knife-edged  fore-hoofs, 
which  were  the  weapons  he  used  against  bears, 
wolves,  or  other  alien  adversaries.  Finally 
he  seemed  to  make  up  his  mind  that  Last 
Bull,  having  horns  and  a  most  redoubtable 
stature,  must  be  some  kind  of  moose.  In 
that  case,  of  course,  it  became  a  question  of 
antlers.  Moreover,  in  his  meetings  with  rival 
bulls  it  had  never  been  his  wont  to  depend 
upon  a  blind,  irresistible  charge — thereby 
leaving  it  open  to  an  alert  opponent  to  slip 
aside  and  rip  him  along  the  flank — but  rather 
to  fence  warily  for  an  advantage  in  the 
locking  of  antlers,  and  then  bear  down  his 
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foe  bj  the  fury  and  speed  of  his  pushing.  It 
so  happened,  therefore,  that  he,  too,  came  not 
too  violently  against  the  barrier.  Loudly  his 
vast  spread  of  antlers  clashed  upon  the  steel 
meshes  ;  and  one  short  prong,  jutting  low 
over  his  brow,  pierced  through  and  furrowed 
deeply  the  matted  forehead  of  the  buffalo. 

x4.s  the  blood  streamed  down  over  his 
nostrils,  obscuring  one  eye,  Last  Bull  quite 
lost  his  head  with  rage.  Drawing  off,  he 
hurled  himself  blindly  upon  the  barrier — only 
to  be  hurled  back  again  with  a  vigour  that 
brought  him  to  his  knees.  But  at  the  same 
time  the  moose,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fence,  got  a  huge  surprise.  Having  his 
antlers  against  the  barrier  when  Last  Bull 
charged,  he  was  forced  back  irresistibly  upon 
his  haunches,  with  a  rudeness  quite  unlike 
anything  that  he  had  ever  before  experienced. 
His  massive  neck  felt  as  if  a  pine-tree  had 
fallen  upon  it,  and  he  came  back  to  the  charge 
quite  beside  himself  with  bewilderment  and 
rage. 

By  this  time,  however,  the  keepers  and 
Park  attendants  were  arriving  on  the  scene, 
armed  with  pitchforks  and  other  unpleasant 
executors  of  authority.  Snorting,  and 
bellowing,  and  grunting,  the  monstrous 
duellists  were  forced  apart ;  and  Last  Bull, 
who  had  been  taught  something  of  man's 
dominance,  was  driven  off  to  his  stable  and 
imprisoned.  He  was  not  let  out  again  for 
two  whole  days.  And  by  that  time  another 
fence,  parallel  with  the  first  and  some  five  or 
six  feet  distant  from  it,  had  been  run  up 
between  his  range  and  that  of  the  moose. 
Over  this  impassable  zone  of  neutrality,  for 
a  few  days,  the  two  rivals  flung  insult  and 
futile  defiance,  till  suddenly,  becoming  tired 
of  it  all,  they  seemed  to  agree  to  ignore  each 
other's  existence. 

After  this.  Last  Bull's  sullenness  of  temper 
appeared  to  grow  upon  him.  He  was  fond 
of  drawing  apart  from  the  little  herd,  and 
taking  up  his  solitary  post  on  the  knoll, 
where  he  would  stand  for  an  hour  at  a  time, 
motionless  except  for  the  switching  of  his 
long  tail,  and  staring  steadily  westward  as  if 
he  knew  where  the  great  past  of  his  race  had 
lain.  Hi  that  direction  a  dense  grove  of 
chestnuts,  maples,  and  oaks  bounded  the 
range,  cutting  off  the  view  of  the  city  roofs, 
the  roar  of  the  city  traffic.  Beyond  the  city 
were  mountains  and  wide  waters  which  he 
could  not  see  ;  but  beyond  the  Avaters  and 
the  mountains  stretched  the  green,  illimitable 
plains — which  perhaps  (who  knows  ?)  in 
some  faint  vision  inherited  from  the 
ancestors  whose  myriads  had  possessed  them, 


his  sombre  eyes,  in  some  strange  way,  could 
see.  Among  the  keepers  and  attendants 
generally  it  was  said,  with  anxious  regret, 
that  perhaps  Last  Bull  was  "  going  bad." 
But  the  head-keeper,  Payne,  himself  a  son 
of  the  plains,  repudiated  the  idea.  He 
declared  sympathetically  that  the  great  bull 
was  merely  homesick,  pining  for  the  wind- 
swept levels  of  the  open  country  (God's 
country,  Payne  called  it  ! )  which  his  im- 
prisoned hoofs  had  never  trodden. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact  could  not  be 
gainsaid  that  Last  Bull  was  growing  more 
and  more  morose.  The  spectators,  strolling 
along  the  wide  walk  which  skirted  the  front 
of  his  range,  seemed  to  irritate  him,  and 
sometimes,  when  a  group  had  gathered  to 
admire  him,  he  would  turn  his  low-hung 
head  and  answer  their  staring  eyes  with  a 
kind  of  heavy  fury,  as  if  he  burned  to  break 
forth  upon  them  and  seek  vengeance  for 
incalculable  wrongs.  This  smouldering 
indignation  against  humanity  extended 
equally,  if  not  more  violently,  to  all  creatures 
who  appeared  to  him  as  servants  or  allies  of 
humanity.  The  dogs  whom  he  sometimes 
saw  passing,  held  in  leash  by  their  masters  or 
mistresses,  made  him  paw  the  earth  scorn- 
fully if  he  happened  to  be  near  the  fence. 
The  patient  horses  who  pulled  the  road- 
roller  or  the  noisy  lawn-mower  made  his  eyes 
redden  savagely.  And  he  hated  with  peculiar 
zest  the  roguish  little  trick  elephant.  Bong, 
who  would  sometimes,  his  inquisitive "  trunk 
swinging  from  side  to  side,  go  lurching 
lazily  by  with  a  load  of  squealing  children  on 
his  back. 

Bong,  who  was  a  favoured  character, 
amiable  and  trustworthy,  was  allowed  the 
freedom  of  the  Park  in  the  early  morning, 
before  visitors  began  to  arrive  who  might 
be  alarmed  by  seeing  an  elephant  at  large. 
He  was  addicted  to  minding  his  own  business, 
and  never  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  any 
occupants  of  cage  or  enclosure.  He  was 
quite  unaware  of  the  hostility  which  he  had 
aroused  in  the  perverse  and  brooding  heart 
of  Last  Bull. 

One  crisp  morning  in  late  November, 
when  all  the  grass  in  the  Park  had  been 
blackened  by  frost,  and  the  pools  were  edged 
with  silver  rims  of  ice,  and  mists  were  white 
and  saffron  about  the  scarce-risen  sun,  and 
that  autumn  thrill  was  in  the  air  which 
gives  one  such  an  appetite.  Bong  chanced  to 
be  strolling  past  the  front  of  Last  Bull's 
range.  He  did  not  see  Last  Bull,  who  was 
nothing  to  him.  But,  being  just  as  hungry 
as   he   ouo-ht   to    be   on   so    stimulating  a 
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morning,  he  did  see,  and  note  with  interest, 
some  bandies  of  fresh  hay  on  the  other  side 
of  the  fence. 

Now,  Bong  was  no  thief.  But  hay  had 
always  seemed  to  him  a  free  largess,  like 
grass  and  water,  and  this  looked  like  very 
good  hay.  So  clear  a  conscience  had  he  on 
the  subject  that  he  never  thought  of  glancing 
around  to  see  if  any  of  the  attendants 
were  looking.  Innocently  he  lurched  up  to 
the  fence,  reached  his  lithe  trunk  throug^h, 
gathered  a  neat  wisp  of  the  hay,  and  stuffed 
it  happily  into  his  curious,  narrow,  pointed 
mouth.  Yes,  he  had  not  been  mistaken. 
It  was  good  hay.  With  great  satisfaction  he 
reached  in  for  another  mouthful. 

Last  Bull,  as  it  happened,  was  standing 
close  by,  but  a  little  to  one  side.  He  had 
been  ignoring,  so  far,  his  morning  ration. 
He  w^as  not  hungry.  And,  moreover,  he 
rather  disapproved  of  the  hay,  because  it  had 
the  hostile  man-smell  strong  upon  it.  Never- 
theless, he  recognised  it  very  clearly  as  his 
property,  to  be  eaten  when  he  should  feel 
inclined  to  eat  it.  His  wrath,  then,  was  only 
equalled  by  his  amazement  when  he  saw  the 
little  elephant's  presumptuous  grey  trunk 
reach  in  and  coolly  help  itself.  For  a 
moment  he  forgot  to  do  anything  whatever 
about  it.  But  when,  a  few  seconds  later, 
that  long,  curling  trunk  of  Bong's  insinuated 
itself  again  and  appropriated  another  bundle 
of  the  now  precious  hay,  the  outraged  owner 
bestirred  himself.  With  a  curt  roar,  that 
was  more  of  a  cough  or  a  grunt  than  a 
bellow,  he  lunged  forward  and  strove  to  pin 
the  intruding  trunk  to  the  ground. 

With  startled  alacrity  Bong  withdrew  his 
trunk,  but  just  in  time  to  save  it  from  being 
mangled.  For  an  instant  he  stood  with  the 
member  held  high  in  air,  bewildered  by 
what  seemed  to  him  such  a  gratuitous  attack. 
Then  his  twinkling  little  eyes  began  to  blaze 
and  he  trumpeted  shrilly  with  anger.  The 
next  moment,  reaching  over  the  fence,  he 
brought  down  the  trunk  on  Last  Bull's  hump 
with  such  a  terrible,  flail-like  blow  that  the 
great  buffalo  stumbled  forw^ard  upon  his 
knees. 

He  was  up  again  in  an  instant  and  hurling 
himself  madly  against  the  inexorable  steel 
which  separated  him  from  his  foe.  Bong 
hesitated  for  a  second,  then,  reaching  over 
the  fence  once  more,  clutched  Last  Bull 
maliciously  around  the  base  of  his  horns 
and  tried  to  twist  his  neck.  This  enterprise, 
however,  was  too  much  even  for  the  elephant's 
titanic  powers,  for  Last  Bull's  greatest 
strength  lay  in  the  muscles  of  his  ponderous 


and  corded  neck.  Raving  and  bellowing,  he 
plunged  this  way  and  that,  striving  in  vain 
to  wrench  himself  free  from  that  incompre- 
hensible, snake-like  thing  which  had  fastened 
upon  him.  Bong,  trumpeting  savagely, 
braced  himself  with  widespread  pillars  of 
legs,  and  between  them  it  seemed  that  the 
steel  fence  must  go  down  under  such  cata- 
clysmic shocks  as  it  was  suffering.  But  the 
noisy  violence  of  the  battle  presently  brought 
its  own  ending.  An  amused  but  angry 
squad  of  attendants  came  up  and  stopped  it, 
and  Bong,  who  seemed  plainly  the  aggressor, 
was  hustled  off  to  his  stall  in  deep  disgrace. 

Last  Bull  was  humiliated.  In  this  en- 
counter things  had  happened  which  he  could 
in  no  way  comprehend  ;  and  though,  beyond 
an  aching  in  neck  and  shoulders,  he  felt 
none  the  worse  physically,  he  had  neverthe- 
less a  sense  of  having  been  worsted,  of  having 
been  treated  with  ignominy,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  his  foe,  and  not  he,  who  had 
retired  from  the  field.  For  sevei'al  days  he 
wore  a  subdued  air  and  kept  about  meekly 
with  his  docile  cows.  Then  his  old,  bitter 
moodiness  reasserted  itself,  and  he  resumed 
his  solitary  broodings  on  the  crest  of  the 
knoll. 

When  the  winter  storms  came  on,  it  had 
been  Last  Bull's  custom  to  let  himself  be 
housed  luxuriously  at  nightfall,  with  the  rest 
of  the  herd,  in  the  warm  and  ample  buft'alo- 
shed.  But  this  winter  he  made  such  difficulty 
about  going  in  that  at  last  Payne  decreed 
that  he  should  have  his  own  way  and  stay 
out.  "  It  will  do  him  no  harm,  and  may 
cool  his  peppery  blood  ! "  had  been  the 
keeper's  decision.  So  the  door  was  left  open, 
and  Last  Bull  entered  or  refrained,  according 
to  his  whim.  It  was  noticed,  however — and 
this  struck  a  chord  of  answering  sympathy  in 
the  plainsman's  imaginative  temperament — • 
that,  though  on  ordinary  nights  he  might 
come  in  and  stay  with  the  herd  under 
shelter,  on  nights  of  driving  storm,  if  the 
tempest  blew  out  of  the  west  or  north-west, 
Last  Bull  was  sure  to  be  out  on  the  naked 
knoll  to  face  it.  When  the  fine  sleet  or 
stinging  rain  drove  past  him,  filling  his 
nostrils  with  their  cold,  drenching  his  matted 
mane,  and  lashing  his  narrowed  eyes,  what 
visions  swept  through  his  troubled,  half  com- 
prehending brain  no  one  may  know.  But 
Payne,  with  understanding  born  of  sympathy 
and  a  common  native  soil,  catching  sight  of 
his  dark  bulk  under  the  dark  of  the  low  sky, 
was  wont  to  declare  that  he  knew.  He 
would  say  that  Last  Bull's  eyes  discerned, 
black  under  the  hurricane,  but  lit  strangely 
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with  the  flash  of  keen  horns  and  rolling  eyes 
and  frothed  nostrils,  the  endless  and 
innnraerable  droves  of  the  buffalo,  with  the 
plains-wolf  skulking  on  their  flanks,  passing, 
passing  south  into  the  final  dark.  In  the 
roar  of  the  wind,  declared  Payne,  Last  Bull, 
out  there  in  the  night,  listened  to  the 
trampling  of  all  those  vanished  droves.  And 
though  the  other  keepers  insisted  to  each 
other,  quite  privately,  that  their  chief  talked 
a  lot  of  nonsense  about  "  that  there  mean- 
tempered  old  buffalo,"  they  nevertheless  came 
gradually  to  look  upon  Last  Bull  with  a  kind 
of  awe,  and  tp  regard  his  surly  whims  as 
privileged. 

It  chanced  that  winter  that  men  were 
driving  a  railway  tunnel  beneath  a  corner 
of  the  Park.  The  tunnel  ran  for  a  short 
distance  under  the  front  of  Last  Bull's  range, 
and  passed  close  by  the  picturesque  cottage 
occupied  by  Payne  and  two  of  his  assistants. 
At  this  point  the  level  of  the  Park  was  low. 
and  the  shell  of  earth  was  thin  above  the 
tunnel  roof. 

There  came  a  Sunday  afternoon,  after  days 
of  rain  and  penetrating  January  thaw,  when 
sun  and  air  combined  to  cheat  the  earth  with 
an  illusion  of  spring.  The  buds  and  the 
mould  breathed  of  April,  and  gay  crowds 
flocked  to  the  Park,  to  make  the  most  of 
winter's  temporary  repulse.  Just  when 
things  were  at  their  gayest,  with  children's 
voices  clamouring  everywhere  like  starlings, 
and  Bong,  the  little  elephant,  swinging  good- 
naturedly  up  the  broad  white  track  with  all 
the  load  he  had  room  for  on  his  back,  there 
came  an  ominous  jar  and  rumble,  like  the 
first  of  an  earthquake,  which  ran  along  the 
front  of  Last  Bull's  range. 

With  sure  instinct.  Bong  turned  tail  and 
fled  with  his  young  charges  away  across  the 
grassland.  The  crowds,  hardly  knowing 
what  they  fled  from,  with  screams  and  cries 
and  blanched  faces  followed  the  elephant's 
example.  A  moment  later  and,  with  a 
muffled  crash,  all  along  the  front  of  the 
range  the  earth  sank  into  the  tunnel,  carrying 
with  it  half-a-dozen  panels  of  Last  Bull's 
hated  fence. 

Almost  in  a  moment  the  panic  of  the 
crowd  subsided.  Everyone  realised  just  what 
had  happened.  Moreover,  thanks  to  Bong's 
timely  alarm,  everyone  had  got  out  of  the 
way  in  good  season.  All  fear  of  earthquake 
being  removed,  the  crowd  flocked  back 
eagerly  to  stare  down  into  the  wrecked  tunnel, 
which  formed  now  a  sort  of  gaping,  chaotic 
ditch,  with  sides  at  some  points  precipitous 
and  at  others  brokenly  sloping.    The  throng 


was  noisy  with  excited  interest  and  with 
relief  at  having  escaped  so  cleanly.  The 
break  had  run  just  beneath  one  corner  of  the 
keepers'  cottage,  tearing  away  a  portion  of 
the  foundation  and  wrenching  the  structure 
slightly  aside  without  overthrowing  it.  Payne, 
who  had  been  in  the  midst  of  his  Sunday 
toilet,  came  out  upon  his  twisted  porch,  half 
undressed  and  with  a  shaving-brush  covered 
with  lather  in  his  hand.  He  gave  one  look 
at  the  damage  which  had  been  wrought, 
then  plunged  indoors  again  to  throw  his 
clothes  on,  at  the  same  time  sounding  the 
hurry  call  for  the  attendants  in  other 
quarters  of  the  Park. 

Last  Bull,  who  had  been  standing  on  his 
knoll  with  his  back  to  the  throngs,  had 
wheeled  in  astonishment  at  the  heavy  sound 
of  the  cave-in.  For  a  few  minutes  he  had 
stared  sullenly,  not  grasping  the  situation. 
Then  very  slowly  it  dawned  on  him  that  his 
prison  w^alls  had  fallen.  Yes,  surely,  there  at 
last  lay  his  way  to  freedom,  his  path  to  the 
great  open  spaces  for  which  he  dumbly  and 
vaguely  hungered.  With  stately  deliberation 
he  marched  down  from  his  knoll  to  investi- 
gate. 

But  presently  another  idea  came  into  his 
slow  mind.  He  saw  the  clamorous  crowds 
flocking  back  and  ranging  themselves  along 
the  edge  of  the  chasm.  These  were  his 
enemies.  They  were  coming  to  baulk  him. 
A  terrible  madness  surged  through  all  his 
veins.  He  bellowed  savage  warning  and 
came  thundering  down  the  field,  nose  to 
ground,  dark,  mountainous,  and  irresistible. 

The  crowd  yelled  and  shrank  back  ;  "  He 
can't  get  across  !  "  shouted  some.  But  others 
cried  :  "  He  can  !  He's  coming  !  Save 
yourselves  !  "  And  with  shrieks  they  scattered 
wildly  across  the  open,  making  for  the  kiosks, 
the  pavilions,  the  trees,  anything  that  seemed 
to  promise  hiding  or  shelter  from  that  on- 
rushing  doom. 

At  the  edge  of  the  chasm — at  this  point 
forming  not  an  actual  drop,  but  a  broken 
slide — Last  Bull  hardly  paused.  He  plunged 
down,  rolled  over  in  the  dehris,  struggled  to 
his  feet  again  instantly,  and  went  ploughing 
and  snorting  up  the  opposite  steep.  As  his 
colossal  front,  matted  with  mud,  loomed  up 
over  the  brink,  his  little  eyes  rolling  and 
flaming,  and  the  froth  flying  from  his  red 
nostrils,  he  formed  a  very  nightmare  of 
horror  to  those  fugitives  who  dared  to  look 
behind  them. 

Surmounting  the  brink,  he  paused.  There 
were  so  many  enemies,  he  knew  not  which  to 
pursue  first.    But  straight  ahead,  in  the  very 
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middle  of  the  open,  and  far  from  an j  shelter, 
he  saw  a  huddled  group  of  children  and  nurses 
fleeing  impotently  and  aimlessly.  Shrill 
cries  came  from  the  cluster,  which  danced 
with  colours,  scarlet,  and  yellow,  and  blue, 
and  vivid  pink.  To  the  mad  buffalo,  these 
were  the  most  conspicuous  and  the  loudest  of 
his  foes,  and  therefore  the  most  dangerous. 
With  a  bellow  he  flung  his  tail  straight  in 
the  air,  and  charged  after  them. 

An  appalling  hush  fell,  for  a  few  heart- 
beats, all  over  the  field.  Then  from  different 
quarters  appeared  uniformed  attendants, 
racing  and  shotiting  frantically  to  divert  the 
bull's  attention.  From  fleeing  groups  black- 
coated  men  leapt  forth,  armed  only  with 
their  walking-sticks,  and  rushed  desperately 
to  defend  the  flock  of  children,  who  now,  in 
the  extremity  of  their  terror,  were  tumbling 
as  they  ran.  Some  of  the  nurses  were  fleeing 
far  in  front,  while  others,  with  eyes  starting 
from  their  heads,  grabbed  up  their  little 
charges  and  struggled  on  under  the  burden. 

Already  Last  Bull  was  half-way  across  the 
space  which  divided  him  from  his  foes.  The 
ground  shook  under  his  ponderous  gallop. 


At  this  moment  Payne  reappeared  on  the 
broken  porch. 

One  glance  showed  him  that  no  one  was 
near  enough  to  intervene.  With  a  face 
stern  and  sorrowful  he  lifted  the  deadly 
Winchester  which  he  had  brought  out  with 
him.  The  spot  he  covered  was  just  behind 
Last  BulFs  mighty  shoulder. 

The  smokeless  powder  spoke  with  a  small, 
venomous  report,  unlike  the  black  powder's 
noisy  reverberations.  Last  Bull  stumbled. 
But  recovering  himself  instantly,  he  rushed 
on.  He  was  hurt,  and  he  felt  it  was  those 
fleeing  foes  who  had  done  it.  A  shade  of 
perplexity  darkened  Payne's  face.  He  tired 
again.  This  time  his  aim  was  true.  The 
heavy  expanding  bullet  tore  straight  through 
bone  and  muscle  and  heart,  and  Last  Bull 
lurched  forward  upon  his  head,  ploughing  up 
the  turf  for  yards.  As  his  mad  eyes  softened 
and  filmed  he  saw  once  more,  perhaps — or  so 
the  heavy-hearted  keeper  who  had  slain  him 
would  have  us  believe— the  shadowy  plains 
unrolling  under  the  wild  sky,  and  the  hosts 
of  his  vanished  kindred  drifting  past  into  the 
dark. 


TO    MONDAY. 


TI/IONDAY,  it  was  at  school  I  learned  to  hate 

ITl.    ^^y  yery  name,  and  nothing;  can  dispel 

The  recollection  of  thy  baleful  bell 

Which  called  me  back  to  my  accustomed  fate  I 

Through  Scripture  History  my  path  was  straight, 

For  somehow  1  could  generally  tell 

The  names  of  all  the  Kings  of  Israel 

And  could  assign  to  each  some  sort  of  date. 


But  how  shall  1  depict  the  dismal  gloom 
To  which,  thereafter,  1  became  a  prey, 
When  in  another  ink-bespattered  room 
With  unenlightened  lips  I  strove  to  say:— 
** Bonioutj  mon  ami  !    Avez'vous  la  plume 
Bt  rencre  aussi  de  mon  jardinier  ?  " 


HANSARD   WATT. 


THE    DIVIDED    SOUL. 


By    G.    B.    LANCASTER. 


OLSON'S  CAMP 
was  at  lunch,  with 
a  heat-sick  sky 
overhead  and  a 
racked,  pallid  earth 
underfoot,  and  the 
reason  of  its 
labours  for  the  last 
eighteen  months 
lying  useless  in  the 
drying  river  -  bed 
below.  Billies  and  pannikins  burned  red-hot 
to  the  touch,  and  a  damper  was  curled  inside 
out,  like  dried  leather,  where  Barrett  had  left 
it  in  the  sun.  Cortiss  picked  it  up  and  sent 
it  at  Barrett's  head  with  words  to  match. 
But  Barrett  lay  on  his  elbows  and  stomach, 
and  continued  to  curse  the  universe,  uncaring. 
Cortiss  settled  back  under  the  three  inches 
of  shade  flung  by  a  manuka  bush. 

"  This  'ere  camp's  dry-rotted,"  he  said. 
He   spoke   to   no   one  in   particular,  and 
Kefford  answered,  his  breath  coming  ster- 
torously,  his  great,  bull  throat  swelled  with 
heat  where  the  loose  shirt  fell  away — 

"  This  'ere  camp's  a  blank  fool !  That's 
what !  Farren's  is  closed  dow^n,  an'  Mont- 
gomery's is  closed  down — an'  there  ain't 
goin'  ter  be  no  w^ater  ter  carry  the  logs  this 
side  everlastin'.  Why  ain't  we  closed  down, 
then  ?  " 

Bin  spat  out  a  mouthful  of  tea-leaves  and 
tossed  the  end  of  his  damper  to  a  weka  that 
w^as  tasting  his  bootlaces. 

"  That's  easy  !  Guv  us  another  !  Bon't 
we  all  know  as  Harry  won't  close  down 
while  there's  ernuff  of  us  lef  for  him  ter 
curse  at  ?  An'  there  won't  be  that  long  ! 
I'm  weared  to  a  shadder — an'  less.  Pity  as 
I  hadn't  the  sense  to  go  south  six  months 
ago.  They  gits  wet  wi'  suthin'  'sides  sweat 
down  there." 

Behind  the  big  crane  where  the  cicadas 
were  shrieking.  Gearing  grappled  wi'th  the 
sickness  of  heat-sunstroke. 

"  Pity  I  hadn't  the  sense  never  ter  come  up 
ter  Mercury  !  "  he  groaned.  "  Pity  I  hadn't 
the  sense  never  ter  come  ter  New  Zealand  !  " 
'*  Oh,  rats  !  Pity  you  hadn't  the  sense 
never  ter  git  born  !  "  Westall  slung  down 
his  pannikin  and  turned  from  the  quiver  of 


heat  over  parched  river  and  earth  and  sky. 
"You  ain't  the  spunk  of  a  wren,  Gearing. 
That's  what  is  the  matter  wi'  yon.  Why 
don't  yer  up  an'  tell  Harry  yer  goin'  ter  cut 
it  ?     That's  what  I'm  goin'  ter  do." 

Cortiss  knew  New  Zealand  from  her  head 
to  her  feet,  and  he  knew  his  fellows  in  like 
degree.  He  rolled  out  of  a  flax  bush,  with 
his  moist,  peaky  face  upturned. 

"  Hare  yer,  me  auntylope  wi'  the  shinin' 
'ead  ?  "  he  said.  "  Hand  what's  'Arry  goin' 
ter  say,  are  yer  thinkin'  ?  There  ain't  much 
meat  as  'e  can't  make  inter  'ash  when  he  'as 
a  mind  to.  Hand  you  w^on't  need  much 
seasonin',  W^estall." 

Westall  was  not  over  nice  in  his  habits, 
and  the  camp  approved  Cortiss  with  a 
generosity  that  brought  Westall  upright 
swiftly. 

"  You  wait  till  I  teach  yer,  Cortiss  !  You 
as  I  cud  pick  the  stuffin'  outer  wi'  me  finger- 
nail." 

"Try  hit  on  ter  Swale."  Cortiss  jerked 
Swale  neatly  into  the  foreground.  "'E's 
about  'arf  my  size,  hand  near  quarter  my 
pluck.  'Sides,  'e's  got  a  ache  to-day,  so  you 
might  'ave  a  look  in.  Swale— Hi'll  'ave  you 
out  o'  that.  Ain't  there  heven  the  helements 
o'  liver  an'  pluck  left  ter  us  ?  " 

Tarson  grinned,  softly  beating  the  yellow 
mud  from  his  hands.  Well  he  knew  that 
the  wrath  of  men  was  ever  dearer  to  little 
Cortiss  than  the  kiss  of  woman.  But  the 
love  of  a  man's  game,  such  as  w^ould  hurry 
the  blood  in  clogging  veins  and  put  pride  to 
the  lagging  step,  was  dearer  yet.  And  the 
drought  had  taken  all  such  from  Poison's 
Camp  when  it  came  to  knock  away  the 
scaffolding  of  habit  and  to  strip  each  man 
naked  to  the  character  which  lie  had  been 
building  up  inside  the  scaffolding. 

"  The  Salvation  Army's  been  converting 
Gresham's,"  he  said  irrelevantly.  "And 
No.  2's  dry-rotted,  and  all  the  rest  are 
closed  down.  Wliat  is  Mercury  going  to 
say  of  Poison's,  eh  ?  " 

A  sentence  came  clear-cut  from  the  dusty 
scrub  by  the  logging-track. 

"  If  any  chap  wants  to  know  what  Poison's 
says  o'  Mercury — it's  rotten ! " 

Mercury  Bay  lies  very  near   the   top   of 
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New  Zealand,  and  the  geography  books  do 
not  generally  say  anything  about  it.  But 
because  every  inhabited  patch  of  God's  earth 
must  stand  sponsor  at  the  Last  Day  for  the 
passions  of  the  men  it  has  bred,  Mercury 
has  a  value  of  its  own,  and,  without  any 
doubt,  there  will  be  a  mixed  account  for  it 
to  render. 

Gearing  pulled  himself  upright,  smearing 
the  dust  from  his  flat,  pallid  face  and  blue 
eyes. 

"Half  twelve,"  he  said.  "  Kefford,  it's 
you  an'  I  for  star  tin'.  I) 'you  think  it'll  be 
any  cooler  in  Juhe  loggin'- track  ?  " 

Kefford  felt  slowly  in  his  coat-pockets, 
and  his  purple  face  took  on  a  nasty  look. 

"  Fm  havin'  my  pipe  first,"  he  said. 

Din  dropped  an  armful  of  chains  with 
a  crash,  and  more  than  one  man  halted 
irresolute.  For,  by  order  of  Harry  Danvers, 
fire  of  any  sort  was  a  forbidden  sin  out  here 
on  the  bush-land,  where  the  young  leaves 
withered  with  the  heat,  and  the  springs 
dried  into  white  mud,  and  the  green  of  fern 
and  moss  was  blasted  to  dull  ochre  chips 
that  crisped  and  slipped  underfoot.  But 
the  devil  of  strike  and  discontent  was  over 
the  camp,  and  each  man  hated  and  suspected 
his  fellow-men  and — himself. 

Cortiss's  face  shot  out  from  between  the 
gleaming  flanks  of  the  bullocks  he  was 
coupling. 

"  'Ello,  my  hingenyous  hydrangea  !  "  he 
called.  "  Hi  wish  you  luck  when  'Arry  gits 
the  stink  o'  that  'bacca." 

Keft'ord  blew  the  wreaths  high  in  the  thin 
air,  and  Gearing's  mouth  watered. 

"Jes'  what  I'm  wantin'  to  set  me  up. 
Gosh,  there's  Harry  !  " 

A  swift  foot  crashed  down  through  the 
dried  manuka  scrub  behind  Kefford;  a  sharp 
twist  jerked  the  pipe  from  his  teeth,  snapped 
it  in  two,  and  dropped  it.  Then  Harry 
Danvers  put  his  foot  on  the  pieces  and  said — 

"  Hand  over  your  matches,  Kefford,  and 
get  up  to  your  team.  And  don't  be  a  fool, 
unless  you  want  something  else  first.  Do 
you  ?     Get  out  of  that  coat,  then  !  " 

He  cast  his  own,  standing  up,  all  bone 
and  taut  sinews,  in  the  quivering  air,  and 
the  lines  of  hi|  face  made  strange  reading. 
There  was  si^  of  the  brute  there,  of  the 
leader,  of  the  gay,  reckless  lover,  of  the 
man  of  silence  and  endurance,  of  the  man 
who  had  fought  temptation  and  fled  from 
it  and  broken  before  it  over  and  over  again. 

But  Harry  asked  from  no  man  pity  or 
help,  although  he  had  stood  before  as  now — 
one   man   against  a  camp   and   that  camp 


riddled  through  with  mutiny.  He  waited, 
with  the  shadeless  sun  on  his  half-smiling 
face  and  keen  eyes,  and  the  men  waited 
also,  breathless  and  eager  to  see  blood  spilt, 
so  that  it  was  not  their  own. 

Then  the  slushy — he  had  come  down  to 
gather  up  plates  and  pannikins  for  the  cook 
— giggled  in  a  broken  treble,  and  Kefford 
pitched  his  full  weight  forward  with  a  curse. 
Harry  swung  aside  as  the  great  fist  cut  down 
through  the  air,  laid  Kefford  on  his  back 
with  a  level  left-hander,  plucked  the  bullock- 
whip  from  the  crook  of  a  fuchsia  tree,  and 
tossed  it  over. 

"Pick  that  up  and  get  back  to  your  work," 
he  said.  "  Make  a  start  there,  Cortiss ; 
you're  blocking  the  way.  Gearing,  tell 
Thompson  I'll  be  up  at  the  head  in  two 
hours." 

Gearing  gasped  as  Kefford  slouched  across 
to  his  team,  cowed  and  sullen. 

"  Tell  him,"  he  murmured,  falling  into 
line.  "You  bet  I'll  tell  him— what'll  put 
a  kink  inter  them  straight  eyebrows  o'  his." 

The  last  sled  crawled  off  the  logging-bank, 
and  Tarson  paused  with  his  hand  on  the 
haulage  chain. 

"  You  won't  do  that  too  many  times 
more,"  he  said.  "  Every  mother's  son  of 
'em  is  ready  to  kick.  Can't  you  feel  it  in 
the  air,  Harry  ?  " 

Harry  lifted  his  shoulders  a  little,  his 
lips  yet  curved  with  a  smile. 

"Kick,"  he  said.  "They'll  kick  every 
day  and  all  day  until  they  bust  the  whole 
show  up.  But  I'll  sweat  the  fight  out  of 
'em  while  I  can." 

"  We're  stale,"  said  Tarson,  staring  down 
the  river-bed,  where  a  half-score  lumpers 
dawdled  with  bars  among  the  logs — "stale 
as  last  Easter's  buns.  You  haven't  got  a 
decent  collar -pull  out  of  us  this  two  months 
—  and  you  won't,  I'm  thinking.  The 
drought's  flayed  us,  body  and  soul.  We're 
empty  little  nutshells,  Harry,  without  kernel 
enough  to  rattle." 

Harry  nodded.  Drought  of  another  sort 
had  flayed  him  years  back  with  the  marks 
that  no  after-time  will  heal. 

"You'd  best  send  Bob  up  to  grease  the 
chain-barrel  before  the  next  load  comes 
along,"  he  said.  "  She's  squealing  like  a 
scared  girl.  And  make  the  dump  a  couple 
of  yards  further  out,  Tarson.  The  sand  is 
beginning  to  run." 

He  crossed  to  the  back  of  the  logging- 
bank,  where  a  gang  was  patching  the  under- 
way of  clamped  logs  and  trodden,  dusty  clay. 
The  men  fumbled  their  tools  carelessly  and 
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without  heart,  and  Harry's  eyes  contracted, 
glancing  over  the  stooped  backs  and  the 
burnt  necks. 

"  Hand  me  that  adze  a  moment.  Tommy," 
he  said.  "And  get  a  bit  of  rag  for  that 
thumb  of  yours  ;  it'll  give  you  beans  if  you 
get  the  dirt  into  it.  Martin,  sling  that 
cross-tie  to  the  right.  To  the  right,  I  tell 
you.  Well,  how  are  you  going  to  wedge 
the  stop  in  ?     Will  you " 

It  was  ten  minutes  before  he  passed 
Tarson  again.  Tarson  was  overhauling  the 
crane  connections,  with  Bob  dripping  grease 
on  him  from  the  tops,  and  he  was  angry. 
He  straightened,  with  his  lips  uncertain 
under  the  thin  moustache,  and  thrust  back 
his  wet  hair  with  a  blackened  hand. 

"  It's  utter  nonsense,  Harry,"  he  said. 
"Sling  it  up.  You  won't  hold  them  till 
the  rains  come.  You  won't  hold  me.  There 
aren't  going  to  be  any  rains.  There's  going 
to  be  the  end  of  the  world,  an'  purgatory's 
begun  already.  I'm  sick  of  this,  I  tell  you — 
dead  sick  ! " 

Harry  looked  at  the  man  curiously.  The 
white  of  the  baked  dust  was  on  him,  and  on 
the  straddled  legs  of  the  crane,  and  on  the 
piled  logs  and  the  clumps  of  gay  manuka 
that  dotted  the  naked  faces  of  the  hills. 
And,  looking,  he  felt  that  it  was  also  on  his 
own  soul. 

"  Sick  of  it,"  he  said.  "  Bah  !  Aren't  we 
all  sick — of  everything  ?  Don't  imagine 
that  you're  dancing  to  your  own  tune,  man. 
The  whole  world  is  whistling  it.  But — 
there's  just  the  question  of  who  gives  in 
first,  you  see.  Charlie,  hold  on  there, 
you " 

He  leapt  down  through  the  crackling 
scrub  to  the  parched  clay  of  the  river-bed, 
and  Tarson  grunted,  tightening  a  nut  in  the 
revolving-gear. 

"So  Harry's  full  up,  too,"  he  said. 
"That  puts  the  perpendicular  roof  on  the 
entertainment.  AVe'll  all  be  out  on  strike 
to-morrow,  and  then  the  chips'll  fly." 

Harry  knew  this  quite  as  certainly  as 
Tarson  did.  It  mattered  rather  more  to 
him.  And  then,  standing  out  in  the  merciless 
sun,  with  the  stencli  of  drying  weed  in  the 
backwaters,  and  of  heated  men  on  the  bank, 
and  of  brazen,  flowering  flax  and  kowhai 
along  the  scarred  faces,  he  felt  suddenly 
that  it  did  not  matter.  Respect,  honour, 
love^^all  that  a  man  has  were  gone.  Let 
power  go  with  the  rest.  And  —  there 
remained  yet  three  bottles  of  brandy  under 
his  bunk. 

He  crossed   the  logging-bank,  kicked  up 


the  dust  of  the  bush-track  beyond,  passed 
into  the  clearing — where  great  hinaus  made 
a  bank  to  block  out  the  air,  and  the  smell 
of  burnt  fat  from  the  eating  -  whare 
half  choked  him — went  into  his  tent,  and 
dropped  the  flap  behind.  In  the  sudden 
darkness  after  the  glare  his  seared  brain  saw 
yet  the  bare  hills  and  wide  river-bed  gaunt 
and  desolate  under  the  sun.  He  fell  on  his 
bunk,  pressing  his  eyeballs  with  his  fingers. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  as  though  one  listened, 
close  bending,  "  what's  to  do  now  ?  I've 
held  them— longer  than  another  man  could 
or  would.  And  I've  kept  myself  straight. 
And  what's  to  come  of  it  ?  They'll  go  out 
on  strike,  and  I'll  get  the  sack  at  head- 
quarters. Oh,  I'm  done — I'm  done !  There'll 
be  a  big  row  before  I  get  them  out  of  this. 
And  I  can't  stop  it.  But  I've  worked  with 
all  the  soul  and  body  of  me.     Desiree  !  " 

He  lay  still,  and  a  fly-catcher,  seeking  a 
bee  across  the  tent,  brushed  his  cheek  with  a 
wing  soft  as  a  girl's  lips.  Then  he  moved 
with  an  oath,  came  to  his  knees,  and  groped 
in  the  stamped  tussock  of  the  floor  for  the 
bottles. 

It  is  the  devil  in  man  which  fits  him  to 
become  a  god  in  some  future  existence.  This 
because  only  through  sin  overcome  can  a 
soul  rise  to  godhood.  The  soul  in  Harry 
was  divided,  as  is  the  soul  of  every  man  who 
has  lived  fully.  By  day  and  month  and  year 
it  forced  him  to  fight  and  to  fall  and  to  fight 
again.  But  it  is  not  good  for  any  man  that 
there  should  be  none  to  say  "  Well  done  !  " 
at  the  fighting. 

A  yell  split  the  still  air  of  the  clearing. 
It  brought  the  cook  from  his  fire,  a  dribbling 
saucepan  in  his  hands  and  the  round-ej^ed 
slushy  gaping  behind  his  shoulder.  It 
brought  Harry  out,  cool,  close-lipped,  alert. 
For  on  a  North  Island  logging-camp  the  men 
wear  their  feelings — and  little  else — outside 
their  skins,  and  Harry  did  not  know  what 
that  yell  might  mean.  Just  who  told  him  that 
there  was  fire  in  the  hills  he  never  remem- 
bered. It  seemed  that  the  whole  earth 
shouted  it  at  him  with  tongues  of  horror, 
and  he  stood  a  moment  with  the  wild,  heated 
faces  pressing  round  him.  Then  that  sixth 
sense  which  knows  how  and  when  to  snatch 
at  men's  heart-strings  woke  in  him,  and  he 
jumped  for  the  implement-shed. 

The  men  were  after  him,  eager,  swift- 
handed,  as  he  slung  out  the  tools  to  them. 
The  smell  of  haste,  of  vivid  excitement,  was 
in  the  air,  and  Cortiss  Avas  trolling  out  a  war- 
song  as  he  tripped  and  ran  with  his  double- 
armful  of  raw-hide  beaters.     All  the  dull, 
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blank,  muggy  hillside  seemed  suddenly 
tingling  with  delirious  joy,  and  the  men 
laughed  as  they  had  not  laughed  these  three 
months,  with  the  blood  singing  through  their 
veins  for  tight,  and  the  strong  hfe  quick  in 
them.  For  the  moment  the  dry-rot  was 
forgotten. 

Harry  understood,  and  he  swerved  towards 
Cortiss  as  the  two  ran  up  the  slope  together. 

"  That's  it,"  he  said.  "  Wake  'em  ! 
Wake  'em  up !  We've  got  'em  going, 
Cortiss,  but  who's  to  keep  them  going  when 
they  find  that  it  won't  be  all  buns  and  milk 
up  there  ?  "     ^ 

Cortiss  broke  his  song  to  answer,  and  his 
little,  sharp  eyes  held  the  adoration  which  few 
men  give  to  their  fellows. 

"  You,"  he  said — "you,  hon  your  pertickler 
own.  'Arry,  you  cud  turn  'em  hinside  hout 
hif  you'd  hon'y  b'lieve  hit." 

.  Up  the  steep  faces  the  logging- tracks  lay 
all  ways  through  a  muddle  of  young  under- 
growth and  broken  timber.  Rails  warped 
and  left  years  back  tripped  the  men  ;  the 
unshaded  sun  scorched  them  where  the 
tussock  crests  spread  bare  to  it ;  rabbit-holes 
stretched  them  flat  on  the  sand-ridges,  and 
deep  guts  with  a  flash  of  toothed  rock  below 
daunted  them.  But  a  power  which  was 
not  their  own  drove  them  forward  to  the 
hurrying  Hit  of  Cortiss's  song.  Then  Harry 
took  it  up,  and  the  thread  of  triumph 
ringing  through  it  drove  Jamie  Macintosh 
half  wild. 


Wi'  a  hundred  pipers  and  a',  and  a', 
Wi'  a  hundred  pipers  and  a'  .  .  . 


They  came  into  the  bush,  and  it  smothered 
and  heated  them,  with  its  closed  vines  and 
its  startled  fluttering  of  unseen  birds  and  its 
smells  of  all  wet,  sweet  rottenness  since  earth 
began.  Lawyer-thorns  hooked  them  under 
ears  and  nostrils  ;  great  trea-ferns  beat  dried 
leaves  against  their  mouths ;  maidenhair 
and  long-rotted  tree-boles  came  away  in  tlieir 
hands  as  they  swarmed  out  of  the  cool  gullies 
to  a  barren  hilltop  with  a  finger  of  pale 
smoke  crooked  over  the  ranges  behind  it. 
One  wind-blown  taste  of  salt  sea  air  was 
blasted  before  the  harshness  of  burning  wood, 
and  Harry  grunted  as  he  dropped,  hand  by 
hand,  down  a  rock  ridge  to  the  tramline. 

''  Will  they  stand  up  to  it  ? "  he  said. 
"  And  if  I  have  to  smash  one,  will  the  rest 
work,  or — will  they  smash  me  ?  " 

Cortiss  fell  all-fours  on  the  corduroy.  His 
tongue  was  hanging  out,  and  he  took  no 
notice  of  the  breathless  questions  around 
him. 


"  Cortiss  !  Corty,  you  little  skunk  .  .  .  d'you 
see  it  ?     How  big  is  it  ?     Where " 

Then  they  doubled  the  corner,  and  the 
universe  gave  answer. 

Far  off,  very  far  off,  the  great  distances  of 
the  ranges  lay  spread  before  them,  spouting 
flame  as  whales  spout  water  at  play,  crested 
with  smoke,  dun,  black,  and  scarlet,  running 
into  wild-fire  shapes  that  flung  shadows  on 
the  naked  sky  and  passed  and  came  again. 
And  very  faintly,  like  the  echo  from  another 
world,  sounded  a  crying  and  a  sobbing  and  a 
complaining  borne  on  a  dull,  low  under-roar 
of  pain. 

Two  minutes  of  thought  w^ould  have  made 
the  men  hopeless.  Harry  did  not  give  it. 
He  glanced  round,  and  his  voice  rang  out  to 
catch  the  last  straggler  panting  under  the 
pines. 

"  We'll  save  the  kauri,"  he  said,  "  and  we're 
the  only  camp  on  the  river  could  do  it. 
There's  dry-rot  in  the  others.  But  we're  all 
right,  eh,  boys  ?  We'll  do  it — with  the 
choppers.  Sling  those  beaters  down.  If  we 
put  our  backs  into  it,  we  won't  need  'em." 

Tarson  never  knew  how  it  was  done.  He 
asked  Harry  an  hour  later,  stopping  to  shake 
the  sweat  off  his  hands.  Harry  grinned. 
He  had  just  pushed  forward  the  last  of  his 
outposts. 

"  They  don't  know,  either  .  .  .  an'  by  night 
they  won't  want  to.  We  may  save  the  kauri 
spur,  Tarson,  but  we're  going  to  shake  the 
dry-rot  out  of  Poison's,  anyway." 

Harry  was  an  engineer  as  well  as  a  bush- 
man  and  a  drunkard.  It  is  always  necessary 
for  a  Colonial  to  be  several  things,  although 
the  last  is  not  indispensable.  He  knew 
exactly  what  could  be  done  at  this  present, 
and — what  was  more  valuable— he  knew 
how  to  make  the  men  do  it.  Poison  held 
the  only  bit  of  kauri  timber  along  the  rivei', 
and  in  hard  cash  it  was  worth  many  men's 
lives.  It  stood  on  a  spur  by  itself,  because 
the  best  timber  will  not  mix  with  other,  and 
a  steep  gully  ran  down  either  side  the  spur. 
They  had  begun  the  tapping  of  this  kauri  a 
week  back,  and  here,  at  head  of  the  logging- 
track,  Harry  found  the  bullocks  yet  in.  their 
chains,  with  Thompson  only  to  guard  six 
teams. 

"  Bring  'em  along,"  he  said  curtly,  and 
went  upward  to  the  neck  of  the  spur. 

The  bush  was  thick  on  the  neck— thick 
with  tall,  dark  matais  and  hinaus,  with 
quivering  five-finger  and  shining  broad-leaf 
and  nikau  palms  of  a  thirty -foot  leaf. 
Flowering  supplejack  bound  them,  and 
clematis   spilling   blossom   and   convolvulus 
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knotted  with  the  thousand -root  kia-kia  vine. 
Budded  moss  was  close  underfoot,  with 
threadhke  ferns  and  glowing  berries,  and 
far  up,  in  a  red-topped  tree,  a  moko-moko 
swung  and  sang,  uncaring. 

Harry  gave  his  orders,  curt  and  very  clear. 
Then  he  left  the  men  to  cut  and  lay  the 
green  swathe  of  trees  whereon  they  would 
later  take  their  fire  baptism,  and  called  up 
Thompson. 

"  You'll  take  a  couple  of  bullocks  down 
with  a  sled,"  he  said,  "  and  bring  back  tea 
and  damper.  Whips  of  tea,  and  strong. 
Take  the  slushy  back  with  you  ;  he'll  cut 
off  someone's  head  if  you  don't.  And  look 
sharp.  We'll  be  at  it  all  night,  without 
shifts." 

"Will  they  do  it?"  asked  Thompson, 
remembering. 

A  queer  light  flashed  in  Harry's  eyes  for  a 
second. 

"  Which  of  them  has  the  pluck  to  be  the 
first  funker,  do  you  think  ?"  he  said,  and 
went  back. 

Because  men  in  the  bulk  are  more  like  a 
flock  of  sheep  than  the  theorist  will  ever 
believe,  each  man  will  jump  a  straw  on  the 
ground  if  his  leader  jumps  it.  This  fact  has 
been  responsible  for  the  making  and  breaking 
of  most  empires.  It  was  responsible  for  the 
following  hours  of  stress,  when  the  men 
w^orked,  half  naked  and  dripping,  with  hands 
that  slipped  and  blistered  on  the  axe-hafts 
and  the  saw-handles,  and  eyes  that  smarted 
and  ran  tears  as  the  smoke  began  to  drift 
softly  through  the  bush,  acrid,  blinding, 
and  drying  to  the  throat. 

The  heat  grew  with  the  hours,  and  the 
spirit  of  unrest  grew  with  it.  No  man  could 
have  explained  why  he  laboured  there,  dumb, 
blind,  and  aching.  No  man  could  have 
explained  why  the  fire  had  become  to  him  a 
personal  enemy,  to  be  hated  and  trapped  and 
slain  before  rest  could  take  him  again. 

But  Harry  Danvers  knew,  and  he  fed  that 
spirit  of  hurry  and  mad  eagerness  all  along 
the  line,  with  a  slashing  word  of  contempt 
for  a  shirker,  and  a  swift  hand  for  the  man 
tried  beyond  his  strength,  and  a  coarse  joke 
for  little  Atkinson,  cold  with  fear  in  the  close- 
pressing  heat.  And  slowly  the  big  trees 
pitched  crashing  from  the  axe-bite,  and  the 
undergrowth  crumpled,  and  the  straining 
bullocks  dragged  piled  lieaps  of  timber  flat, 
so  that  tlie  presently  coming  fire  might  not 
leap  the  widening  swathe. 

It  was  a  wild  hope,  but  there  was  a 
glory  in  it,  and  in  the  rush  of  haste  that 
&hook  tbo  soul,  and   in    the   steady  work 


that  testified  to  the  manhood  of  Poison's 
Camp. 

Far  over  the  mountains  the  sky  was  black, 
smudged  ink.  It  was  thin  corkscrews,  pulling 
the  heart  out  of  the  ranges  in  squirts  of  fire. 
Again  it  was  soft,  white  fleeces  that  turned  to 
brown  rocks  as  the  men  looked.  And  the 
brown  rocks  rammed  the  sky,  splitting  it 
into  yellow  ribbons.  Hundred-foot  caverns 
glowed  along  the  distances,  gleaming  w-ith 
giant  eyes  until  a  breath  of  wind  toppled 
them  into  nothingness.  Spouting  columns 
on  the  ridges  swayed  an  instant,  and  surged 
down  with  a  rocket-tail  of  sparks.  The 
smell  of  burning  fused  all  other  smells,  and 
scalded  the  palate  w^ith  the  taste  of  it,  and 
the  heat  was  parching,  breath  -  stopping, 
terrible. 

"  Hand,"  said  Cortiss  feelingly,  "  hit's 
goin'  ter  do  hus  more  good  than  three 
generations  o'  Sunday-school." 

He  dropped  his  axe  between  his  knees, 
licking  his  blistered  palms  carefully,  and 
blinked  on  the  hurrying  life  about  him. 
In  a  fuschia  clump  Kefford  and  his  axe 
grunted  like  rooting  pigs  ;  right  forward, 
where  a  streak  of  light  cleft  the  bush,  Harry's 
lean  face  showed  in  strong,  deep  fines,  cheek 
to  cheek  with  Gearing's  wdiite-lipped,  anxious 
one.  Beyond  the  bullocks  Gray's  lank  head 
bobbed  from  a  falling  puriri  that  cut  the  air 
with  a  shriek,  and  on  the  left,  where  the  big 
saw  snarled,  a  dozen  men  were  slashing, 
breast-high,  through  the  tree-ferns. 

"  This  fills  the  bill — hand  settles  it,"  said 
Cortiss  thankfully,  and  he  swung  up  his  axe 
again. 

All  along  the  tops  the  fire  was  coming, 
in  scarlet  and  orange  and  the  royal  purple 
of  a  king.  It  struck  arrows  of  light  to  the 
heart  of  the  sleeping  gullies  ;  it  painted  the 
wild  sky  to  the  dome  and  beyond  it  ;  it 
carried  all  Nature's  sounds  on  its  wings,  from 
the  scream  of  live  trees  tortured  to  the  sob 
of  berries  that  burst  on  the  ground. 

Day  was  gone,  perhaps.  The  men  neither 
knew  nor  cared.  The  glare  of  half  a  distant 
world  in  flame  was  enough  to  light  them  at 
their  w^ork.  Slowly  the  green  swathe  fell 
and  broadened  ;  slowly  the  high  tops  bent 
and  crumpled,  giving  less  for  the  fire  to  leap 
and  snatch  at  when  it  should  come.  Slowly 
the  heat  grew  and  the  rolling  smoke  sifted 
round  them,  and  Kefford  swore  himself  sick 
because  he  smashed  his  axe  chopping  a  rock- 
face  in  the  darkness. 

Slowly  the  green  swathe  widened,  and  yet 
the  fire  was  far  off.  But  the  first  threat 
came,  blown  on  the  wind  that  hot  wings  had 
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fanned.  Jnst  a  wicked,  red  eje  in  the  cut 
fern,  but  all  men  saw  it,  and  they  halted,  as 
though  at  a  given  word.  Then  Gearing 
shrank  back  with  blank  terror  in  his  eyes, 
dropped  his  winger,  and  fled  down  the  track. 

This  was  Harry's  hour.  He  laughed, 
tripping  Gearing  on  his  face. 

''  There's  always  one  rotter  in  a  camp,"  he 
said.  '*  Now  we  know  him.  Get  down  to 
it,  men.  We  didn't  sweat  here  since  noon 
to  be  bested  at  the  end." 

Kefford  jumped  the  fallen  Gearing. 

"  Smeller  !  "  he  said,  and  trampled  out  tne 
red  eye  with  great,  cowhide  boots. 

Forward,  Cortiss  was  chuckling  as  he 
swung  his  axe. 

"  Glory  to  ye,  'Arry,  me  bhoy  !  "  he  mur- 
mured. "  H if  this  don't  put  your  pride 
back  hinto  you,  Hi '11  leather  you  mesilf. 
They  was  ready  for  buck-jumpin'  all  right." 

Slowly  the  green  swathe  widened,  catching 
the  promise  of  the  fire  in  earnest  of  its  f nlfil- 
ment.  It  fell  from  the  roaring  wind  in 
flakes  as  of  snow,  in  fat,  whirling  lumps,  in 
blazing  branches  that  swam  down,  dropping 
plumb  through  the  rack.  Little  Atkinson 
was  yelping  from  a  burn  on  the  neck,  and 
the  swathe  rippled  into  flame  more  than 
twice.  And  the  smoke  thickened,  and  the 
heat  grew,  and  the  roar  of  a  furnace-blast 
was  in  their  ears.  For  the  fire  was  coming, 
coming — leaping  across  the  range-tops  and 
pouring  into  the  gullies,  and  the  hope  of 
saving  the  kauri  spur  had  dwindled  and 
blown  away  like  grey  ash  before  the  breath. 
Harry  knew  it,  but  the  men  did  not,  for 
they  had  forgotten  a  time  when  the  heavens 
were  not  a  scarlet,  galloping  horror  that 
stung  their  eyes.  They  had  forgotten  a  time 
when  trees  along  the  distant  hills  did  not 
fall  like  skittles  when  the  ball  is  driven 
through  them.  They  had  forgotten  a  time 
when  little,  red  mouths  did  not  lap  at  them 
— here,  over  there,  underfoot,  to  come  again, 
laughing,  snapping,  stretching  wider  beneath 
their  very  hands.  They  had  forgotten  a  time 
when  they  did  not  chop  and  slash  and  saw, 
with  the  sweat  dripping  from  them,  and  the 
flying  blacks  smearing  their  sight.  They  had 
forgotten  that  they  were  men,  with  bodies 
blistered  and  burnt,  with  pores  sucked  dry 
by  the  scorching  heat,  and  brains  reeling 
and  helpless  in  the  roar  that  filled  the  world. 
For  all  thouglit  or  hope  or  understanding 
was  sunk  in  a  great  eternity  of  strife  that 
had  no  beginning  nor  end. 

They  would  live  the  cleaner  their  lives 
through  for  this  justifying  of  their  manhood, 
and  Harry  knew  it.     Therefore  he  kept  them 


at  it  until  the  danger  was  over-near  and  the 
end  had  come. 

The  elements  that  a  man  is  made  of  are 
bigger  than  his  body— by  some  ten  thousand 
times.  But  he  is  generally  afraid  to  recog- 
nise this.  It  was  because  Harry  recognised 
it  that  he  won  a  battle  that  night  on  the 
kauri  spur,  and  then  lost  another  because  he 
could  not  control  the  elements. 

On  the  range-top  before  them  the  fire 
shook  out  its  banners,  and  the  blast  of  its 
breath  was  hell.  Either  side  points  of  fire 
were  stabbing  up  the  gullies,  spinning, 
rioting,  dancing  in  whirligig  knots  and 
ribands  of  rainbow  colouring.  Harry  looked 
at  the  swathe  cut  with  such  infinity  of 
labour.  It  would  be  of  the  value  of  a 
woman's  hair  to  stop  that  torrent  of  flame 
when  it  came.  Harry  knew,  but  there  was 
a  gladness  on  his  face  that  had  not  been 
there  these  years  past.  For  the  men  were 
under  his  hand  now,  the  full  forty  of  them. 
They  had  no  brain  but  his,  no  will  but  his. 
He  was  a  man  among  men — a  ruler— and  not 
any  more  a  drunkard  who  had  gone  out  on 
the  back-pull  of  the  tide,  leaving  the  core 
of  his  life  behind  him. 

Tommy,  the  little  greaser,  stumbled  past 
him,  weeping  because  the  sun  was  an  orange 
tor  sheer  overhead  and  Thompson  had 
refused  to  play  him  for  it. 

"  I  want  to  put  it  in  my  pocket  and  go 
liome  to  bed,"  he  explained,  "  for  I'm 
tired  of  playing  skittles — very  tired." 

Tommy's  clothes  were  principally  a  kilt, 
and  his  young  body  was  burned  and 
blackened.  Harry  tucked  his  billhook 
under  his  armpit  and  carried  the  boy  into 
the  logging-way. 

"  And  the  others  are  coming  in  a  moment," 
he  said.  "  We're  all  going  home  to  bed  now, 
Tommy." 

Then  he  went  back  to  find  them,  and  his 
face  wore  the  high  look  of  a  man  who  has 
fought  with  gods — and  won. 

The  crackle  of  close  musketry  was  in  the 
air,  and  the  boom  of  big  guns  along  the 
battle-front  ;  and  the  thousand  voices  of 
the  nearing  fire  sounded  like  the  voices 
of  a  cheering  army.  The  men  did  not 
want  to  leave  it.  They  were  mad  drunk 
with  weariness  and  exaltation,  and  the  fire 
was  snarling  very  near  before  the  last 
stumbled  into  the  logging-track,  sick,  blind, 
and  stupid,  and  not  understanding  at  all 
that  he  had  to  thank  the  keen-faced,  silent 
man  in  the  forefront  for  a  night's  work 
that  would  be  told  throughout  New  Zealand 
— aye,  and  beyond  it. 
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The  logging-track  was  hot,  dim,  horrible 
as  purgatorj.  The  men  crawled  down  it 
unspeaking,  and  even  Cortiss's  cracked  lips 
refused  to  whistle.  Then  they  came  out  to 
the  naked  sunset  hills,  seeing  north  and 
south  a  widening  march  of  flame,  and 
below,  in  the  drought- whitened  river-bed, 
the  stirring  of  strange,  little,  brown  streams 
that  ran  and  linked  in  the  sand  as  the  men 
neared  to  them.  For  the  rains  had  come 
in  the  hills  behind  the  fire-belt,  and  the 
waters  had  come,  and  Poison's  logs  of  the 
year  past  were  saved. 

"  Thank  the  Lord  !  "  said  Tarson  humbly  ; 
and  then  yo«ng  Gearing  laughed  near  him, 
rocking  his  burnt  arms. 

"  Oh,  yus  !     But  'ow  are  we  goin 
out  ?     Fire  down-stream,  an'  fire  up  . 
water  in  the  river  !     We're  clipped  ! 
clipped,  sure  !  " 

\\^estall  turned  with  a 
snarl,  and  his  teeth  showed 
hideously  white  in  the  black- 
ened face. 

"  Harry,    you    devil " 

he  said. 

But  Harry  swung  him 
aside,  unheeding,  went  down 
the  track  with  bleeding,  bare 
feet,  crossed  the  clearing, 
an-d  shut  his  tent-flaps 
behind  him.  And  down  in 
the  river  the  logs  began  to 
groan  and  move,  shouldering 
each  other. 

In  the  clearing,  on  the 
track,  across  the  logging- 
bank,  the  men  dropped, 
exhausted  and  uncaring. 
Death  w-as  on  all  sides,  but 
without  Harry  to  flay  them 
into  understanding,  this  did 
not  trouble  them.  Tarson 
looked  at  Cortiss  where  he 
stood,  swaying  on  his  feet. 

"  If  H'lrry  gives  out  now," 
he  said,  "  I'll  kill  him  !  By 
all  things,  I'll  kill  him  !  I'm 
going  to  tell  him  so." 

Cortiss  laughed  vacantly. 

"  'Arry  ?  Was  you  sayin'  'Arry'd  give 
hout  ?  Jes'  you  go  hand  tell  'im  so,  me 
salamander,  hand  see  where  'e'll  put  ye 
for  it  ! " 

Tarson  went  into  Harry's  tent  at  the 
double.     Then  he  halted,  stammering— 

"  The — the  game's  not  up  yet,  Harry,"  he 
said. 

Harry  sat  on  the  bunk  edge  with  the  open 


mouth  of  a  black  bottle  gaping  beside  his 
knee.  His  hands  dropped,  his  seared  face 
Was  dull  and  sunken.  Through  the  burnt 
trousers  and  singlet  his  skin  showed  raw 
and  blistered,  and  his  eyes  were  empty  of 
meaning.  It  was  a  body  with  the  soul  gone 
out  of  it,  and  the  beast  only  left.  Tarson 
shivered.  Then  he  remembered  that  this 
man  had  been  the  big  cog-wheel  wherein  all 
the  others  had  fitted  and  run  during  the  past 


Harry  sat  on  the  bunk  edi^e  with  the  open  mouth  of  a  black 
bottle  gaping  beside  his  knee." 


stress  and  agony.  He  touched  the  bent 
shoulder  with  a  vague  reverence. 

"  Harry,  w^ake  up  !  We're  all  w^aiting  for 
you,  man." 

Harry  sheered  from  the  hand  with  an  oath. 

"Curse  you  !  Don't !  I'm  flayed  alive. 
Can't  you- 


'  Can't  you  bloomin'  well  come  hout  o' 
that  ? "  demanded  Cortiss,  bursting  through 
the  tent-flap.      "  'Arry,  me  hemperor,  weV? 
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waitin'  for  joii,  hand  fightin'  like  brothers, 
heverj  man  of  hus.  Tell  us  if  we'd  better 
go  raftin'  down  the  river " 

Behind  him  came  the  crash  of  logs  riding 
out  on  the  waking  stream  with  spurts  of 
white  foam  between.  Behind  him,  too,  came 
the  glare  of  the  fire.  Harry  swung  his  legs 
back  in  the  bunk  and  lay  flat. 

"  Go  to  blazes  if  you  like!"  he  said.  "  I 
don't  care.     Leave  me  alone." 

Cortiss's  dirty,  little,  tired  face  changed. 

"  You  ! "  he  said,  and  his  voice  cut  like 
whipcord.  "You  as  got  hus  into  this  mess, 
hand  made  hus  think  as  you'd  some  hof  the 
spunk  hof  a  man  !  Hand  you'd  chuck  hus 
now,  would  you  ?     Oh,  would  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  let  him  rip ! "  Tarson  turned  on  his 
heel  and  went  out.  "  He  stinks  of  brandy. 
Corliss,  come  on " 

But  such  love  and  pride  as  Cortiss  had  for 
Harry  Dan  vers  do  not  break  at  the  first  test. 
He  laid  his  hands  on  Harry  tenderly. 

"  You're  done,"  he  said,  "  hand  well  you 
may  be.  But  we  wants  you,  'Arry.  Come 
hout,  man.  We  ain't  blamin'  you  for  what's 
'appened.  I  tell  you  there  ain't  a  bloomin' 
kick  lef  in  the  bloomin'  lot  on  hus.  We'll 
follow  you  blind  ....  hand  mos'  pertickler 
blind,  too,  some  of  hus.  But  we  mus'  'ave 
you  to  follow." 

"  Oh,  go  to  blazes  !  D'you  think  I  funk 
any  of  you  ?  "  Harry's  laugh  was  not  good 
to  hear,  but  the  cold  deliberation  of  his 
words  was  worse.  "  I'm  not  coming,  Cortiss. 
There's  no  danger  from  the  logs.  You  don't 
want  me,  and  ...  I  don't  want  myself.  So 
I'm  not  coming.  I'm  going  to  stay  here — 
with  the  fire." 

Cortiss  swung  up  the  black  bottle  by 
the  neck  and  broke  it  against  the  bunk- 
side. 

"  It's  that  drink  talkin',"  he  said  in  his 
throat,  "  not  you,  'Arry— — " 

Harry  drew  in  his  lips  over  his  teeth. 
The  fumes  of  the  brandy  were  loosing  his 
tongue  as  he  had  never  loosed  it  to  a  man 
before. 

"  I  am  not  coming,  Cortiss.  Why  should 
I  ?     If  I  go  down  river,  I'll  soak  in  the  first 


pub  I  come  across  until  they  kick  me  out. 
And  then  I'll  go  on  to  the  next.  That's 
me.  You  didn't  know  it,  did  you  ?  I've 
kept  straight— I've  kept  straight ! — but  it 
couldn't  last.  I  knew.  It  has  never  lasted 
before.     If  the  fire  had  killed  me,  or  purged 

the  beast  out  of  me But   it   hasn't, 

and  there's  nothing  left.  So  I'm  going  to 
burn  here.  It  may  ease  things  for  me  a  bit 
in  the  next  world.  I  don't  know.  Physical 
pain  doesn't  count  for  much,  anyway.  Now, 
clear  out,  Cortiss.     They're  calling  you." 

Cortiss  rubbed  his  black  hand  across  his 
bleared  eyes.  Suddenly  the  lashes  felt  like 
post-and-rail  fences. 

"  Not  wi'  that  cursed  drink,"  he  said. 
"  'Ave  you  got  more  hof  it  ?  For  Hi'll  not 
leave  you  hif  you  'ave,  'Arry." 

Harry  looked  at  him  strangely.  Then  he 
laughed,  stooped  under  the  bunk,  and  tossed 
two  bottles  at  Cortiss. 

"  Plere,"  he  said.  "'  Now— cut  before  I 
want  them  back.     Go,  will  you  ?  " 

Cortiss  scudded  across  the  clearing  with 
the  intention  of  casting  both  bottles  in  the 
river  and  coming  back  to  the  man  whom  he 
loved.  He  was  half  blind  and  half  deaf,  and 
much  more  than  half  stupid,  and  a  great 
grief  was  tugging  at  his  heart.  And  the 
blasting  heat  and  the  great,  red  light,  and 
the  sliouting  of  the  men  as  they  dropped 
away  down-stream  on  the  jarring  logs,  were 
as  nothing  beside  the  awful,  glorious  truth 
that  one  soul  was  going  to  use  this  agony  of 
a  world  to  purge  itself  clean  in. 

At  foot  of  the  logging-bank  Cortiss  flung 
the  bottles  into  the  whirling,  brown  Avater 
and  turned  back,  more  by  instinct  than 
sense.  But  a  hand  from  a  raft  reached  out, 
snatched  at  him,  and  swtmg  him  aboard  as 
his  wits  left  him,  and  he  huddled  sobbing  at 
the  man's  knees. 

And  in  his  bunk  Harry  lay  still,  with  shut 
eyes  and  his  forehead  pressed  down  on  a 
pictured  face  that  was  too  sacred  for  the 
totich  of  his  lips. 

"  It  was  no  use,  love,"  he  whispered — "  no 
use.  I  couldn't  fight  any  more  .  .  .  not  even 
for  you,  Desiree." 
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OME  winter,  come 
summer,  I  have 
loved  you,  Ellen, 
for  nigh  on  fifteen 
year,"  Jabez  said 
hoarsely.  "An' 
now  you  ain't  goin' 
to  have  me  ?  " 

"No," said  Ellen, 

"  I  ain't." 

Jabez  lifted  the 

worn  cap  that  lay  upon  the   counter,  then 

he   laid   it  doAvn.      His  hands  trembled   a 

little. 

"  Is  it  'cause  o'  fdm  ?  "  he  asked. 
"  Yes,"  said  Ellen  in  her  clear  sweet  voice, 
"  it  be  'cause  o'  him.     I  ain't  goin'  to  love 
none  else." 

"  Then  it  ain't  no  good  me  waitin'  ?     It 

ain't  been  no  good  me  waitin'  all  them  years  ?  " 

Ellen  looked  at  the  knitting  in  her  hands, 

a  dehcate  colour  suffused  her  cheek.     "  No, 

it  ain't  no  good,"  she  replied. 

A  child  ran  past  the  shop  window,  swing- 
ing a  skipping-rope  and  laughing.  Its  laugh 
ran  along  the  road  like  a  slight  silver  thread 
of  sound.  It  fluttered  and  fell  to  the 
ground.  Both  man  and  woman  listened  to 
it  till  the  last  vibration  died.  The  man's 
face  darkened  ;  it  seemed  to  him  that  he 
heard  the  passing  of  those  children  of  whom 
he  had  dreamt,  liis  children  and  Ellen's. 
Were  they  but  dream-children,  and  was  the 
dream  past  ?  Had  his  waiting  been  but 
foolishness  ? 

Ellen  looked  away  from  his  face  ;  she  was 
touched  by  regret,  yet  stirred  sweetly  by  a 
sense  of  -sacrifice,  by  consciousness  of  con- 
stancy. Jabez  was  a  good  man,  and  faithful ; 
but  even  he  could  not  ruffle  the  waters  of 
that  great  pool  of  remembrance,  could  not 
shake  her  in  her  determination  to  be  true  to 
the  one  man — the  man  she  had  always  loved, 
and  wlio  had  thrown  her  over  with  impunity 
for  another,  and  lesser,  woman's  sake,  nearly 
fifteen  years  ago. 

All  Malton  Dip  knew  of  the  faithfulness 
of  Ellen  Garratt. 

The  silence  was  broken  sharply.  Jabez 
looked  into  the  face  with  its  luminous  lio;ht 


of  gentle  pride,  tender  regret.  "  When  I 
goes  this  time,  I  don't  come  back,"  he  said. 

"  Don't,  Jabez,"  said  Ellen.  She  leant 
across  the  counter.  "  Don't  you  be  think  in' 
on  me  bitterly.  I  ain't  wantin'  to  hurt  you  " 
• — tears  came  into  her  eyes — "  I  ain't  wantin' 
to  be  no  enemy  o'  yourn.  Can't  we  be  friends 
quiet-like,  still  ?  Loving  ain't  all  bitterness 
'cause  it  stops  outside  th'  church  door.  Ain't 
I  loved  liim,  him  as  wronged  me,  for  nigh 
fifteen  year  ?  There  ain't  been  no  bitterness 
in  th'  love,  not  after  them  first  few  months." 

"  It  ain't  love,  that  ain't,"  said  Jabez 
sharply. 

Ellen  drew  back  as  if  he  had  struck  her. 
Her  cheek  reddened,  her  eye  fired.  "  An' 
what  be  it,  if  it  ain't  love  ?  "  she  asked.  The 
sweetness  of  her  voice  held  a  passionate  note. 
She  was  like  a  gentle  bird  whose  nest  is 
threatened. 

"  I  ain't  knowin'  what  it  be,"  said  Jabez 
heavily.  "  I  ain't  got  no  head  for  under- 
standing wimmin  in  them  ways.  But  it 
ain't  love — that  there  as  you  be  talkin'  on  ;  it 
ain't  love." 

"  I  ain't  ever  loved  none  other  nor  him," 
said  Ellen  tremblingly. 

"  Maybe,  maybe,"  said  the  man.  "  I  ain't 
sayin'  naught  again'  you,  Ellen.  Ain't  you 
the  woman  as  I  have  loved  all  my  life,  boy 
an'  man  ?  Happen  it  be  your  way  o'lovin', 
— that  way  as  you  speaks  on — without  bitter- 
ness. Then  I  wishes  you  good-bye,  Ellen 
Garratt.  Sence  it  be  as  you  loves  him  now 
an'  ever,  things  be  over  for  me.  Happen 
you  ain't  heard  on  it  yet,  but  last  night  Jem 
Berry  comed  home  to  Malton  Dip." 

Ellen  paled,  the  colour  ebbed  from  her 
cheek,  one  tint  after  another,  like  a  pink 
rose-leaf.  Her  grasp  on  her  knitting  grew 
tight,  her  hands  stiffened  on  the  needles. 
She  said  nothing. 

Jabez  turned  away.  "  I  wishes  you  all 
happiness,  Ellen  Garratt,"  he  said.  "  Jem's 
wdfe  be  long  dead,  and  he  be  keen  to  wed 
you,  village  says.  I  ain't  grudgin'  you  auglit 
as  be  your  due,  Ellen.  Happen  if  'twere  a 
better  man  nor  Jem  as  had  comed  back  to 
you,  I  might  forgive  him  for  keepin'  you— 
an'  me — waitin'  fifteen  year." 
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He  went  awaj.  Ellen  heard  the  shop 
door  swing  behind  him  with  a  soft  whirr, 
and  quietly  close.  She  had  not  been  able 
to  say  a  word. 

She  sat  down  in  her  chair  and,  holding  the 
wool  tightly  round  her  fingers,  began  to  knit. 
She  had  loved  Jem  for  fifteen  years  and 
more,  and  he  had  come  home.  She  told 
herself  how  glad  she  was.  After  fifteen  years' 
faithfulness,  after  a  love  which  had  been  a 
byword  in  the  village  for  its  depth  and 
generosity,  she  was  to  wed  him — the  lover  of 
her  youth.  Jem  was  come  back  repentant, 
he  wished  to  wed  her.  The  days  of  waiting 
were  over. 

She  had  always  thought  of  them  as  going 
on,  and  on,  till  the  gentle  sanctity  of  old  age 
hallowed,  and  death's  quiet  finger  ended 
them.  She  had  reflected  many  a  time  upon 
her  old  age,  had  seen  herself  growing  grey- 
haired  and  feeble,  wrapt  around  still  with  a 
tender  virginity,  and  faithful  to  Jem.  She 
had  dreamt  of  dreams  to  come,  when  she 
would  sit  dozing  by  the  fire  in  her  pretty 
room,  seeing  Jem  beside  her,  a  dream-figure 
of  delightful  youth.  She  would  love  Jem 
always,  none  else. 

x\nd  when  Jabez  came  in  in  tlie  evenings 
to  smoke  and  talk  with  her,  their  talk  would 
be,  as  it  had  almost  always  been,  of  Jem. 

These  dreams  were  broken. 

They  were  broken  gloriously,  for  Jem  had 
come  home  repentant.  She  was  to  marry 
her  lover,  there  would  be  no  need  to  dream 
of  him. 

And  Malton  Dip  would  have  no  need  to 
reflect  on  her  faithfulness  when  she  was 
married  to  Jem.  Women  were  supposed  to 
be  faithful  to  their  husbands. 

With  a  passionate  gesture  Ellen  thrust  her 
knitting  aside.  She  rose.  It  was  nearly 
tea-time,  and  she  always  retired  into  her 
little  parlour  while  she  had  tea. 

Perhaps  Jem  would  come  now.  Suddenly 
colour  leapt  to  her  face.  Without  pausing 
to  reflect  or  reason,  she  ran  round  the  counter 
to  the  door.  Her  hand  was  on  the  lock 
when  the  door  swung  back.  Ellen  gasped  a 
little.     She  pushed  at  the  door. 

"  Miss  Grarratt,"  said  a  voice. 

It  was  a  woman's.  Ellen,  falling  back, 
let  the  door  swing  open.  She  moved,  a  little 
unsteadily,  far  into  the  shadow^  of  the  shop. 
She  went  to  her  place  behind  the  counter, 
stooped  to  find  her  knitting,  which  had  slid 
to  the  floor. 

"  It  be  nigh  to  tea-time,  so  I  hurried  round. 
'Tis  a  thread  or  two  o'  black  linen  as  I  want. 
There   ain't  a  needleful  in   the   house,  an' 


naught  else  ain't  strong  enough  to  do 
mendin'  for  them  boys." 

The  new-comer  scanned  Ellen's  face  closely. 
She  was  a  broad-faced  woman,  with  small, 
hard  eyes  and  a  chin  of  some  strength. 
"  You  ain't  lookin'  well,  Ellen,"  she  said. 

Ellen  turned  away  to  scan  the  shelves. 
She  set  her  hand  upon  a  long,  narrow  box 
and  drew  it  out.  "  I  be  well  enough,"  she 
said  not  ungraciously. 

"  You  has  had  a  shock,  maylike  ?  "  said 
the  other  woman.  Her  tone  held  an  un- 
expected gentleness. 

Ellen  winced.     "  Yes,"  she  said. 

The  customer  said  no  more,  but  her  eyes 
were  upon  Ellen's  face  till  the  door  closed 
behind  her. 

Ellen  caught  her  hands  tightly.  She 
locked  the  door,  then  she  stood  again, 
clasping  and  unclasping  her  hands. 

"  'Twere  that  as  she  comed  for — jest  to  see 
how  I  looked,"  she  said  aloud  with  a  quick 
nervousness.  "They'll  be  comin',  most  of 
'em,  to  look  at  me.  It  ain't  fair.  It  ain't 
in  nowise  fair." 

After  a  moment's  hesitation  she  drew  the 
blind  down  over  the  door.  That  meant  that, 
for  the  day,  the  shop  was  closed. 

"No  one  won't  come  now,"  said  Ellen 
to  the  silence.  As  she  stood  there,  staring 
before  her,  and  clasping  and  unclasping  her 
hands,  a  man's  footstep  sounded  in  the  silent 
street. 

Involuntarily  Ellen  put  out  her  hand. 
She  set  it  against  the  door.  Her  breath 
came  quickly  and  uncertainly,  her  breast 
heaved  under  her  thin  gown. 

The  man  passed,  and  with  an  odd  shame 
in  her  eyes  Ellen  moved  away.  She  lifted 
her  work  from  the  counter  and  went  into 
the  little  room  behind  the  shop. 

When  half  an  hour  was  passed,  the  teapot 
was  empty,  but  Ellen  had  eaten  nothing. 
She  was  conscious  only  of  thirst,  yet  she  had 
let  her  tea  stand  each  time  till  it  was  cold. 

Contrary  to  her  usual  custom,  she  set  the 
dishes  aside  to  be  washed  up  later  on.  Then 
she  went  to  the  back  of  the  house  and 
looked  out. 

Her  garden  was  deserted,  as  were  those  of 
her  neighbours.  There  was  scarcely  a  sound 
upon  the  air.  This  was  tea-time  throughout 
the  village.  The  children  were  in  from 
school,  and  in  every  cottage  the  mother 
was  busy  filling  hungry  mouths. 

The  cold,  sweet  spring  air  blew  upon 
Ellen's  face,  ruffling  the  fair  hair  into  which 
neither  time  nor  grief  had  been  able  to 
bring  a  grey  thread.     She  had  been  right  in 
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what  she  said  to  Jabez — there  had  been  no 
bitterness  in  her  waiting,  in  her  love. 
But  he  had  said  it  was  not  love. 
The  remembrance  of  his  words  ran  through 
her  gentle  mind,  agitated  now  by  strange 
currents  which  she  did  not  recognise  nor 
understand.  These  v/oids  no  longer  made 
her  angry.  Rather  they  filled  her  with  sur- 
prise, almost  dismay. 

There  was  no  one  in  any  of  the  gardens  : 
Ellen  poked  out  her  head  and  peered.  She 
found  a  shawl  and  gathered  it  about  her 
head.     Then  she  slipped  out. 

She  was  like  a  grey  shadow  fading  down 
the  garden  path  between  the  hedges.  At 
the  top  of  the  garden,  beyond  the  fowl-house, 
was  a  tiny  gate  leading  into  the  fields,  and 
from  them  to  the  road.  Ellen  pushed  it 
stealthily  open  and  slipped  through. 

The  wind  blew  upon  her  half-hidden  face, 
and  shook  her  skirts  as  she  climbed  the 
winding  road  beyond  the  fields.  It  was 
deserted,  but  she  did  not  follow  it  far.  Half- 
way up  the  incline  she  struck  aside.  She 
climbed  a  stile  and,  walking  across  the  grass, 
gained  the  edge  of  the  slope. 
Then  she  sat  down. 

Her  thoughts  held  her  in  a  passionate 
embrace.  She  had  no  choice,  she  had  to 
give  herself  up  to  them.  For  long  years 
she  had  not  been  swayed  by  emotions  as 
strong  as  those  which  held  her  now. 

Her  eye  might  wander  as  it  would  :  no 
boundary  confined  its  survey.  Before  her 
stretched  wide  fields,  green  slopes,  a  vast 
sweep  of  sky.  The  air  blew  about  her  in 
those  sudden  sweet  gusts  that  give  to  the 
daffodil  his  homely  freshness,  and  reach 
through  him  to  the  purity  nestling  in  all 
hearts  beneath  their  stains.  Spring  called 
with  insistence  :  her  voice  was  full  of  life, 
of  wondering,  of  waking  hope.  It  was  a 
throbbing  voice.  It  woke  some  pulse  in 
Ellen  which  had  slumbered  for  years.  The 
waking  was  pain. 

For  that  pulse  bounded  in  sympathy  with 
pure,  strong  things,  vigorous  life,  growth 
of  nature  and  of  soul,  the  wx)rld's  progress 
towards  the  highest,  towards  fulfilment. 

Suddenly  Ellen  dropped  her  head  upon 
her  arms  and  broke  into  a  passion  of 
tears. 

They  broke  from  her  in  a  strong,  full  flood 
that  would  not  be  controlled.  They  brought 
great  relief  to  her.  While  the  winds  blew 
and  pale  shadows  began  to  rise  between  the 
slopes,  Ellen  sat  and  wept. 

Wlien  the  storm  w^as  over  she  rose.  She 
dried  her  eyes  quietly  and  cast  a  long  glance 


upon  the  waiting  fields.     Then  she  turned 
to  go. 

But  a  man  was  coming  across  the  grass 
towards  her  ;  his  unsteady,  shambling  figure 
caught  her  eye.  Not  recognising,  not  know- 
ing, yet  lialf  expectant,  she  stood  still  and 
awaited  him. 

His  pace  was  a  slow  one,  and  he  did  not 
quicken  it.  The  mean  form,  with  its  head 
shifting  from  side  to  side,  drew  almost 
imperceptibly  nearer.  After  what  seemed 
to  the  waiting  woman  an  eternity,  she  could 
descry  sunken  features,  a  twitching  mouth, 
hanging  arms. 

Then  he  was  upon  her.  She  moved  a 
step  incredulously. 

"  Jem  !  "  she  cried. 

There  was  anguish  iui  the  cry,  but  the 
man  turned  upon  her  a  glance  careless,  mean, 
full  of  a  shallow  cupidity.  Almost  it  might 
be  said  that  he  leered  at  her. 

"  Ah,  it  be  you,  Ellen  !  I  thought  it 
were,"  he  said. 

He  came  close  to  her,  and  she  moved 
from  him.     "It  be  true  !  "  she  faltered. 

"  That  I  be  home  again  ?  Aye,  it  be 
true." 

He  looked  boldly  into  her  face.  "  You 
didn't  expec'  no  sech  good  luck,  did  you, 
my  gel  ? " 

She  shivered. 

"  I  thought  as  you  might  be  none  so  ill- 
pleased  to  see  me  again,"  said  the  man, 
smiling  ;  "  but  I  never  expected  you  to  be 
as  glad  as  you  be." 

The  wind  blew  his  breath  towards  her  ; 
it  suggested  the  ale-house.  Ellen  grew 
white. 

"  Aye,  lass,  you  has  fallen  on  your  feet," 
he  ejaculated.  He  put  out  a  hand  and 
touched  hers.  "  It  ain't  every  gel  as  weds 
a  man  she  has  been  w^aitin'  on  for  fifteen 
year." 

Ellen  opened  her  mouth  to  speak,  then 
she  shut  it.     She  drew  away  her  hand. 

"  Nay,  there  ain't  no  need  to  be  shy.  I 
be  waitin'  to  hear  how^  glad  you  be  to  see 
me." 

Ellen  sprang  back  a  few  steps.  She  spoke 
suddenly,  boldly,  almost  as  if  she  spoke  to 
some  unseen  presence,  and  not  to  the  man 
before  her,  as  if  she  vindicated  herself.  "  I 
ain't  glad,"  she  said. 

He  looked  at  her  in  amazement.  Even 
to  his  dulled  senses  the  words  carried  more 
than  the  flippant  denial  of  the  coquette. 

"  Come,  come,  you  ain't  thinkin'  what  you 
be  saying,"  he  said  roughly.  He  considered. 
"  Plappen  I  ain't  said  as  I  be  come  home  to 


'  Suddenly  she  turned  from  him  and  ran," 
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wed  yon,  but  it  be  the  blessed  truth,  that 
it  be.  An'  I  ain't  no  beggar,  neither,  Ellen. 
'Tain't  a  poor  man  as  be  come  beggin'  suc- 
cour. It  be  Jem,  Jem  come  back  rich  an' 
prosperous  ;  Jem  as  has  more  wits  nor  any 
two  men  in  Malton  Dip." 

Jem  was  come  home  repentant !  The 
thought  flashed  through  her  mind.  The 
irony  of  it  went  through  her  heart.  There 
was  naught  of  repentance  in  the  aspect  of 
the  braggart  before  her.  His  bleared  eyes 
were  upon  her.  She  could  see  in  them 
nothing  to  remind  her  of  the  image  she  had 
carried  in  her  heart.  She  could  see  nothing 
of  the  lover  she  remembered.  Was  this 
Jem  ? 

''  Come,"  he  said  sulkily,  "  this  be  playin' 
it  low  down.  I  ain't  goin'  to  sing  small  an' 
beg  favours.  Ain't  I  come  back  willin'  to 
wed  you,  what  be  no  longer  in  first  youth, 
an'  that  when  I  be  more  nor  fairly  prosper- 
ous ?  Be  you  seekin'  for  me  to  kiss  you, 
Ellen,  I  be  in  no  wise  willin'  if  you  ain't 
got  no  sweeter  look  nor  that  there  to  turn 
on  me." 

Ellen  clasped  her  hands. 

"  I  ain't  wantin'  to  wed  you,"  she  said. 
A  hundred  thoughts  struggled  in  her 
mind,  liorror  rose  in  her  breast ;  but  she 
could  find  words  for  no  more  than  the  simple 
denial. 

When  it  was  uttered,  she  sighed.  A  great 
relief  was  upon  her.  She  looked  from  this 
wastrel,  this  soiled  rag  of  humanity,  towards 
the  hills.     He  did  not  need  her,  he  did  not 


want  her  ;  he  was  offering  her  his  favours 
and  she  need  not  accept. 

Suddenly  she  turned  from  him  and  ran. 
She  went  through  the  grass  blindly.  Her 
skirts  tripping  round  her  legs,  the  tears 
streaming  down  her  face,  her  bosom  heaving 
with  every  panting  breath  she  drew,  she 
ran  on. 

As  she  flew  down  the  road,  she  passed 
Jabez.  He  had  been  waiting,  watching  for 
her  ;  but  she  did  not  take  that  fact  in.  His 
face  was  full  of  tenderness  and  angry  pride. 
He  Avould  have  turned  away,  but  he  caught 
sight  of  her  tears. 

He  just  touched  her  as  she  passed. 

''  Ellen  !  "  he  said. 

Something  leapt  in  his  breast,  something 
wild,  tumultuous.  Was  Fate  minded  to  give 
him  what  she  had  wrested  away  ? 

"  Ellen  !  "  he  said  again. 

"  I  ain't  goin'  to  wed  wi'  him,"  said  Ellen. 
She  ran  on. 

Jabez  turned  towards  the  hills  with  blinded 
eyes.  He  did  not  look  after  the  flying 
figure,  he  did  not  follow.  This  was  not 
the  time  to  follow,  to  question,  or  harass. 

In  the  doubt  and  distress  of  her  face,  in 
the  signs  of  disillusionment  and  pain,  he  read 
what  gave  him  courage  for  that  further 
waiting  required  of  him. 

With  her  idol  fallen,  the  shrine  empty, 
the  future  she  had  dreamt  of  shattered, 
Ellen  would  turn  to  the  love  that  would 
renew  her.  The  flower  would  seek  new 
fras^rance  in  the  sun. 


THE   MARCH. 


Roundel. 

'T^HE  march  goes  on  from  morn  tlH  eve, 

*      *Mid  malison  and  benison : 
While  some  rejoice  and  many  grieve 
The  march  goes  on. 

For  every  man  down  sinks  the  sun, 

And  none  a  lost  day  may  retrieve; 
But  some  find  peace  with  victory  won. 


Well  is  it  if  we  may  relieve 

Some  heartache  ere  our  day  be  done  I 
For  though  we  fail— though  we  achieve, 

The  march  goes  on. 

C.   M.    PAINE. 
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The  Inland  Navigation  of  Great  Britain. 

By    WILLIAM    RALPH    BALDWIN-WISEMAN. 
III.— Traffic  and  TiiACTioisr. 


rilHE  traffic  on  the  canals  is  carried  on 
I  in  a  variety  of  vessels,  which  differ 
considerably  in  dimension,  outline, 
and  cargo  capacity,  being,  in  general,  designed 
to  ply  upon  a  particular  waterway,  with  a 
particular  class  of  cargo.  Taking  the  canal 
mileage  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  35  per 
cent,  of  this  will  accommodate  boats  carrying 
from  18  to  30  tons  of  cargo,  58  per  cent,  will 
accommodate  boats  carrying  from  40  to  GO 
tons,  whilst  only  7  per  cent,  will  accommodate 
boats  of  greater  capacity. 

The  boats  are  variously  described  as 
wherries,  keels,  flats,  barges,  wide  and  narrow 
boats,  whilst  other  names  are  apphed  to 
distinguish  boats  having  cabins  and  sleeping 
accommodation  from  those  not  so  provided, 
and  those  in  tow  of  other  boats  from  those 
independently  propelled.  On  the  Norfolk 
rivers  and  broads  most  of  the  traffic  is  carried 
in  wherries,  which  are  of  Dutch  origin  and 
carry  a  high  foremast  supporting  a  large 
brown  sail,  which,  rising  above  the  almost 
limitless  expanse  of  green  plain  through 
which  the  stream  wanders,  adds  a  pleasant, 
though  somewhat  weird,  feature  to  the 
landscape.  One  of  the  largest  of  these  boats 
is  65  feet  long  and  19  feet  wide  and  carries 
83  tons,  when  fully  loaded,  on  a  draught  of 


about  7  feet  ;  but  the  more  ordinary  kind  is 
about  56  feet  long  and  14  feet  wide,  and 
carries  a  load  of  about  23  tons,  when  fully 
loaded,  on  a  draught  of  about  4  feet.  In 
times  of  little  or  no  wind,  the  vessel  is 
quanted,  the  master  or  his  man  pressing  with 
his  shoulder  applied  to  the  butt-end  of  a  stout 
pole  or  quant  against  the  bed  of  the  stream, 
whilst  he  walks  along  the  plankway  of  the 
wherry,  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in 
which  it  is  moving.  Amongst  other  sailing- 
vessels  are  the  sailing- barges  of  the  rivers 
Thames  and  Medway,  which  carry  from  60  to 
140  tons,  and  Yorkshire  keels,  which  navigate 
the  waters  converging  in  the  river  Ilumber. 
These  keels  are  about  57  feet  9  inches  long, 
by  14  feet  6  inches  beam,  and  carry  a  load  of 
100  tons  on  a  draught  of  about  6  feet  9  inches. 
Severn  trows,  70  feet  long  by  17  feet  beam, 
carry  a  load  of  about  100  tons  on  a  draught 
of  8  feet  6  inches. 

Of  non-sailing  boats,  the  most  common 
type  is  the  narrow  boat,  which  carries  about 
25  tons  on  a  draught  of  about  3  feet  6  inches, 
its  length  being  about  70  feet  and  its  width 
7  feet.  On  a  few  canals,  such  as  the  Hudders- 
field  canal,  where  the  locks  are  somewhat 
short,  the  length  of  the  boats  is  only  about 
58  feet,  whilst  on  some  of  the  more  narrow 
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canals  around  Birmingham,  the  boat,  whilst 
of  normal  length,  has  a  beam  of  only  6  feet 
2  inches  and  draws  only  about  2  feet  9 
inches.  On  some  other  canals  wide  boats 
are  used,  and  these,  whilst  having  about  the 
same  length  as  the  larger  narrow  boats,  have 
a  beam  of  11  feet.  On  the  Leeds  and  Liver- 
pool Canal  a  short  but  wide  tjp^  of  boat 
plies.  This  is  02  feet  long,  14  feet  ;j  inches 
beam,  and  carries  about  45  tons  on  a  3  feet 
9  inches  draught  (see  Table  L).  On  the 
Bridgewater,  Rochdale,  and  other  canals 
still  larger  boats  or  barges  are  used,  the 
dimensions  of  which  vary,  on  the  different 
navigations,  Trom  105  feet  to  72  feet  in 
length,  from  17 
feet  9  inches  to 
14  feet  in  width 
of  beam,  and 
from  4  feet  9 
inches  to  4  feet 
draught.  Vessels 
called  flats,  but 
having  the 
dimensions  of 
barges,  ply  upon 
the  Mersey  and 
the  Weaver  Navi- 
gations.  The 
former  are  70 
feet  long  by  14 
feet  C)  inches 
beams,  and  carry 
about  80  tons  on 
a  dranght  of 
about  5  feet, 
whilst  the  latter 
are  90  feet  long 
and  2 1  feet  beam, 
and  carry  250 
tons  o!i  a  draught 
of  10  feet  () 
inches.  Upon  the 
Aire  and  Calder  Navigation  a  very  consider- 
able traffic  is  carried  on  between  the  collieries 
and  Goole,  the  coal  being  carried  in  a  specially 
designed  boat-train,  made  up  of  from  twenty 
to  thirty  steel  compartments,  each  holding 
about  forty  tons  of  coal,  linked  together, 
fitted  with  a  dummy  bow,  and  towed  by  a 
specially  designed  tug.  Upon  arrival  at  the 
destination  each  compartment  is  separately 
lifted  from  the  water  and  its  contents  emptied 
down  a  chute  into  a  vessel's  hold,  which  is 
thus  loaded  at  the  rate  of  about  200  tons 
an  hour,  a  rather  slow  rate  when  compared 
with  the  rate  of  loading  from  railway- tips. 
At  Cardiff  the  ss.  Askehall  was  loaded  with 
C,715  tons  of  coal  in  eleven  hours,  or  a  little 
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over  GIO  tons  an  hour  ;  at  Newport,  Mon., 
coal  can  be  loaded  at  the  rate  of  489  tons 
an  hour  from  the  fixed  hoist  on  the  South 
Dock,  at  the  rate  of  525  tons  an  hour  from 
the  movable  hoist  on  the  west  side  of  the 
North  Dock,  and  at  a  still  greater  rate  from 
the  new  hoists  on  the  South  Dock  extension. 
The  very  considerable  variation  in  the 
dimensions  of  boats  and  locks  has  done 
much,  to  militate  against  a  steady  develop- 
ment of  canal  traffic,  for  any  considei'able 
lengt-h  of  w^aterway  has  some  section  which 
has  a  minimum  width  or  depth  of  water- 
way, or  length  of  lock,  oi*  some  sharp 
curve  of  short  radius,  which  determines  the 

maximum  dimen- 
sion of  the  vessels 
conveying  the 
through  traffic. 
Thus  it  not 
infrequently  hap- 
pens, where  the 
depth  0  f  t  h  e 
waterway  varies 
on  two  sections 
of  a  through 
route,  that  a  boat 
which  would 
carry  from  70  to 
100  tons  on  the 
deeper  draught  in 
the  first  section, 
could  not  cany 
more  than  half 
that  amount  on 
the  shallower 
draught  of  the 
second  ;  or,  in 
the  case  where 
the  width  of 
the  waterway 
varies,  the  cargo 
must  of  necessity 
be  transferred  to  vessels  of  less  width  of 
beam,  at  the  junction  of  the  two  connecting 
reaches.  Similar  difficulties  occur  where  the 
lengths  of  the  lock  chambers  vary  on  two 
connecting  canals,  and  further,  but  few  of 
the  boats  capable  of  traversing  a  long  series 
of  inland  waterways  can  safely  navigate  the 
estuarial  waters,  in  which  the  canals  terminate. 
Thus  on  a  passage  from  the  river  Severn  to 
the  river  Mersey,  for  instance,  even  presuming 
an  uniform  gauge,  or  at  least  no  occasion  for 
transhipment  on  the  inland  waterways,  it 
.  would  be  necessary  to  tranship  at  least 
twice,  once  in  the  Severn  and  once  in  the 
Mersey. 

As  an  example  of  the  dissimilarity  of  gauge, 
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take  the  case  of  the  waterways  connecting 
Ashton-under-Lyne,  in  Lancashire,  with  the 
port  of  Goole.  Whilst  a  vessel  120  feet  long, 
17  feet  6  inches  wide,  and  drawing  7  feet 
6  inches  of  water,  could  navigate  the  thirty-two 
miles  of  the  Aire  and  Calder  Navigation,  it 
could  not  pass  beyond  that  waterway,  and  a 
vessel  only  57  feet  6  inches  long  by  14  feet  beam 
and  drawing  only  5  feet  of  water  would  be  the 
largest  which  could  pass  over  the  thirteen  miles 
of  the  next  section — the  Calder  and  Hebble 
Navigation.  This  vessel  could  also  pass  over 
the  further  four  miles  of  the  Huddersfield 
Broad  Canal,  but  its  load  would  have  to  be 
reduced,  so  that  its  draught  did  not  exceed 
4  feet  G  inches  ;  but  further  tlian  that  it 
could  not  proceed,  and  its  cargo  would  then 


have  to  be  transferred  to  boats  with  the 
maximum  dimensions  of  70  feet  long,  7  feet 
width  of  beam,  and  3  feet  G  inches  drauglit,  in 
order  to  proceed  over  the  remaining  twenty 
miles  of  the  Huddersfield  Narrow  Canal, 
to  its  destination  at  the  termination  of  that 
waterway.  Some  of  the  advocates  of  canal 
resuscitation  urge  the  adoption  of  an  uniform 
gauge  on  the  main  routes,  capable  of  accommo- 
dating a  boat  of  250  tons  burden,  which  is 
still  somewhat  small  when  compared  with 
the  GOO-ton  boats  plying  on  some  of  the 
Continental  canals.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
no  one  would  for  a  moment  question  that, 
within  certain  limits  and  for  through  traffic, 
the  cost  of  transit  is  relatively  more  inexpen- 
sive for  a  larger  than  for  a   smaller    boat. 


Two  photo'jraphs] 
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Nevertheless,  as  the  tendency  of  present-day 
trade  is  for  small  consignments,  it  is  extremely 
questionable  if  so  large  a  boat  as  a  250- 
tonner  could  be  at  all  economically  operated 
on  English  waterways.  For  such  a  boat  would 
waste  much  time  on  passage  in  loading  or 
unloading,  and  as  the  bulk  of  present-day 
canal  traffic  is  a  short-distance  traffic,  this  is 
not  improbable  ;  or  if  it  was  engaged  in 
loug-distance  traffic,  it  would  have  to  run 
with  but  a  small  fraction  of  its  cargo  space 
occupied  and  perhaps  return  empty,  in 
addition  to  which,  the  cost  of  enlarging  the 
route  to  aceommodate  boats  of  such  ton- 
nage would  be  almost  prohibitive  and  hardly 
financially  sound,  so  far  as  the  present  pros- 
pects are  concerned.  Moreover,  the  operation 
of  larger  locks  on  the  widened  sections  would 
necessitate  the  installation  of  reservoirs  of 
considerably  increased  capacity,  and  if,  as 
has  been  proposed,  locks  280  feet  by  23  feet 
by  8  feet,  capable  of  accommodating  two 
vessels  110  feet  by  21  feet  6  inches  by  6  feet 
6  inches,  w^ere  constructed,  the  case  would 
only  be  the  more  aggravated,  for  the  cost  of 
providing  water  storage  would  be  still  greater. 
It  is  also  very  questionable  if  the  traffic  would 
be  attracted  to  the  improved  waterways  in 
any  quantity  as  the  railways  would  keenly 
compete  for  the  better  class  traffic  and 
can  offer  a  more  expeditious  service  than 
can  the  canals.  The  writer  has  in  mind 
several  works,  favourably  situated  on  navig- 
able rivers,  with  a  good  draught  of  water 
and  unencumbered  by  locks,  the  owners  of 
which  could  despatch  their  goods  by  water, 
yet  prefer  instead  of  this,  to  send  off  daily 
several  truck-loads  of  rail-borne  traffic.  In 
seeming  confirmation  of  this  view,  some  of 
the  more  moderate  supporters  of  canal  resusci- 
tation advocate  an  uniform  gauge,  not  for  a 
250-ton  boat,  but  only  for  a  (JO-ton  boat. 

Another  point  of  considerable  interest  is 
the  method  of  traction.  The  oldest  method, 
and  one  which  was  in  its  early  years  safe- 
guarded from  the  competition  of  other 
methods  of  traction  by  Acts  of  Parliament, 
w^as  that  of  bowhauling,  still  practised  on 
some  few  navigations,  one  or  more  men 
pulling  on  a  rope,  attached  to  a  post  fixed  on 
the  barge.  At  a  later  date  horses  supplied 
the  traction,  one  horse  being  able  to  tow  a 
40- ton  barge  for  about  25  miles  at  an 
average  speed  of  about  2 J  miles  per  hour. 
For  longer  distances  of  continuous  towing, 
relays  of  horses  are  provided  at  changing 
stations,  situated  from  20  to  25  miles  apart. 

A  towpath,  which  may  be  the  property  of 
the  canal  company  or  of  a  separate  company, 


is  not  infrequently  continuous  for  a  consider- 
able distance  alongside  the  canal,  except  at 
the  bridges  and  tunnels,  but  occasionally  it 
changes  from  one  side  of  the  navigation  to 
the  other,  and  on  some  waterways  there  is 
no  connecting  bridge  in  the  vicinity.  In 
that  case  the  horse  is  ferried  across  on  a 
regularly  instituted  ferry,  or  on  a  special 
horse-boat  towed  by  the  trading- vessel,  or 
even,  in  a  few  cases,  by  the  boat  which  is 
being  towed.  In  some  parts  of  Bedfordshire, 
the  horses,  whilst  towing,  have  to  jump  the 
rather  high  and  clumsy  stiles  which  are 
erected  at  the  points  where  the  field  bound- 
aries intersect  the  towpath. 

Steam  haulage  on  canals  dates  from  the 
early  days  of  the  Bridgewater  undertaking, 
when  a  Captain  Sankey,  R.N.,  visited 
Worsley,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water,  to  conduct  some  experiments  in  steam 
towage,  which  were  rather  unsuccessful,  for, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  tow  did  not  travel 
faster  than  one  and  a  half  miles  an  hour, 
such  a  large  wave  was  thrown  up  that  the 
experiments  were  abandoned,  to  prevent 
further  damage  to  the  banks. 

In  1802,  Symington  started  the  stern- 
wheel  tug,  Charlotte  Dimdas,  on  the  Forth 
and  Clyde  Canal.  She  was  propelled  at  a 
speed  of  about  two  and  a  half  miles  per  horn- 
by  a  single  paddle  placed  aft,  driven  directly 
from  a  horizontal  condensing  engine  ;  but 
the  wave  thrown  up  was  so  considerable 
and  the  damage  to  the  banks  such,  that  the 
directors  of  the  canal  interdicted  her  running 
after  she  had  plied  for  but  a  short  time. 

Steam-tugs  are  in  great  request  on  the 
larger  canals,  where  a  string  of  barges  can 
be  towed  by  a  single  steamer  ;  but  they  are 
not  used  so  considerably  on  the  smaller 
canals,  for  the  installation  of  an  engine  in  a 
narrow  boat  reduces  its  cargo  capacity  so 
seriously  that  there  is  but  little  chance  of  its 
profitable  employment,  added  to  which  the 
butty  boat  in  tow  not  infrequently  has  to  be 
cast  off  at  each  lock  and  be  hauled  into  the 
lock  by  manual  labour. 

Table  I.  shows  the  dimensions  of  boats  in 
use  on  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal,  and 
the  increase  in  cargo  capacity,  with  sub- 
mergence. 

On  the  American  rivers  and  waterways 
steamers  of  large  cargo  capacity  not  infre- 
quently haul  a  very  considerable  tow  of 
barges  or  rafts,  loaded  in  the  aggregate  with 
a  cargo  of  several  thousand  tons.  But  owing 
to  the  extreme  narrowness  of  the  waterways 
in  this  country  and  the  comparatively  short 
distances  between  locks,  no  such  hauls  are  in 


'J'ype. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Draught. 

Load. 

No  of  Butties 
in  Tow. 

ft.    in. 

ft.    in. 

ft.    in. 

tons. 

Short  Steamer 

61     0 

14     0 

3     6 

30 

lto3 

„      Tow  Boat 

62     0 

14     4 

1     1 

3  6 

4  0 

20 
40 
65 

Long  Steamer 

71     0 

14     0 

3     6 

45 

1  to3 

„     Tow  Boat  ....... 

72     0 

14    4 

3     0 

3  6 

4  0 

40 
60 
70 
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any  way  possible,  the  maximum  haul  being  a 
tow  of  four  or  five  barges,  excluding  the  com- 
partment boats  previously  mentioned  as  in 
use  on  the  Aire  and  Calder  Navigation. 

With  the  more  general  use  of  gas,  oil,  and 
electric  motors  on  land,  there  has  been  a 
tendency  to  adapt  one  or  other  of  these  to 
the  traction  of  canal  boats,  although  there  is 
but  a  comparatively  small  percentage  of  self- 
propelled  canal  boats  plying  upon  the  English 
waterways.  Even  the  larger  owners,  such  as 
Fellows,  Morton  and  Co.,  have  only  about 
twenty  self-propelled  boats  to  about  200 
ordinary  boats. 

Liquid  fuel,  with  suitable  burners,  has 
proved  its  superiority 
over  coal  for  propul- 
sion both  on  land 
and  sea,  as  Table  II. 
shows. 

It  is  somewhat 
surprising  that  it  has 
not  been  more  gener- 
ally tried  for  canal 
traction  in  this 
country,  although  of 
course  one  realises 
that  there  is  the  risk 
of  fire,  which  would 
be  a  serious  disaster  if 
it  occurred  in  one  of 

the  long  tunnels.  There  is  also  the  objec- 
tion, particularly  in  the  case  of  paraffin,  of 
tainting  the  cargo  with  the  fumes  or  leakage 
of  the  oil.  A  Diesel  motor,  burning  crude 
petroleum,  has  been  used  in  an  experimental 
tug  running  upon  one  of  the  Lancashire 
canals,  but  the  results  have  not  yet  been 
published,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware. 

Producer  gas,  which  is  made  by  drawing 
air  and  steam  through  incandescent  coal  or 
coke,  although  having  a  less  calorific  value 
than  coal  gas,  owing  to  the  presence  in  it 
of  the  nitrogen,  which  forms  79  per  cent,  of 
the   volume   of   the   indrawn   air,  has  still, 


Steamships. 

Hamburg- American  Line,  ss. 

1.55 

Austrian  Lloyd,  ss 

1.82 

Shell  Transport,  ss 

1.85  to  2.19 

Eailways. 

English— Great  Eastern  .      .      . 

1.93 

Japanese — Imperial    .... 

1.97 

Mexican — Central       .... 

1.84 

Tehuantepec   .      .      . 

2.03 

American — Southern  Pacific 

1.90 

Great  Northern  . 

1.94 

II.     THK      STEAM-RAISING     OR      CALORIFIC     VALUE    OF 
LIQUID    FUEL    COMPARED    WITH    THAT    OF    COAL. 


when  used  in  a  gas-engine,  a  thermal  effici- 
ency one  and  a  half  to  two  times  greater 
than  that  of  the  same  weight  of  coal  or  coke 
when  burnt  under  a  boiler  to  raise  steam  for 
an  engine.  Quite  recently  some  very  inte- 
resting comparative  experiments  were  made 
on  a  German  waterway  between  a  four- 
cylinder  motor-boat  of  about  seventy  horse- 
power, using  producer  gas,  and  a  steamboat 
of  similar  dimensions  and  power.  Both  were 
running  at  the  same  speed  and  under  similar 
conditions,  and  the  fuel  consumption  was 
greatly  in  favour  of  the  motor-boat. 

Early  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1906  a 
suction  gas  motor-barge,  the  Duchess,  fitted 
with  a  two-cylinder 
single-acting  Thorny- 
croft  gas-engine, 
developing  about 
thirty  -  five  horse  - 
power,  set  out  on  a 
round  trip  of  560 
miles  over  the  English 
canals,  going  from 
London  to  Birming- 
ham, thence  to 
Manchester,  and 
back  to  London, 
on  a  total  coal 
consumption  of  only 
4-8  tons.  The  trip 
was  very  well  described  by  Mr.  Norman 
Thomson  in  the  columns  of  the  Standard, 
between  January  and  March  of  that  year. 
According  to  that  account,  it  navigated  the 
Manchester  Ship  Canal  at  the  rate  of  six 
miles  per  hour,  and  the  river  Thames  at  the 
rate  of  five  and  three-quarter  miles  per  hour 
including  the  passage  of  two  locks.  On  the 
Grand  Junction  Canal  it  towed  four  loaded 
barges  and  a  steam-tug  through  the  Braunston 
tunnel  at  the  rate  of  1"1  miles  per  hour, 
when  working  with  only  one  cylinder  and 
at  the  rate  of  1*9  miles  per  hour  when  work- 
ing with  both  cylinders.      On  the  Bridge- 
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water  Canal  it  towed  two  fully  freighted 
sixty-ton  flats  at  a  speed  of  2*7  miles  per 
liour.  On  the  broader  and  deeper  section 
of  the  Weaver  Navigation  (the  locks  on 
which  are  229  feet  long,  42  feet  6  inches 
wide,  and  admit  a  vessel  drawing  10  feet 
5  inches),  but  with  a  less  load  in  tow,  it 
maintained  a  speed  of  3*7  miles  per  hour. 
On  a  section  of  the  Shropshire  Union  Canal 
it  traversed  a  distance  of  8*5  miles,  including 
two  locks,  at  the  rate  of  2*3  miles  per  hour. 
It  negotiated  the  twenty-one  locks  on  the 
Birmingham '  Canal  at  Wolverhampton, 
which  are  spread  over  a  distance  of  1*6 
miles,  in  126  minutes,  and  it  passed  through 
the  x\udlem  and  Ad- 
derley  series  of  twenty  . 
locks,  spread  over  a 
distance  of  three  miles 
on  the  Shropshire 
Union  Canal,  in  130 
minutes.  Owing  to 
the  bad  condition  of 
the  canal  bed  on  vari- 
ous sections  of  the 
route  it  was  occasion- 
ally necessary  to  clear 
the  propeller  of  the 
several  pieces  of  old 
rope,  sacking,  and 
other  debris  which  be- 
fouled it. 

Some  objections 
have  been  raised  to 
the  use  of  producer 
gas  in  the  generation 
of  motive  power  in  a 
canal  boat.  Firstly, 
it  is  alleged  that  there 
is  a  risk  of  asphyxia- 
tion from  the  escaping 
gas,  especially  when  the 
boat  is  passing 
through  a  tunnel ;  and 

secondly,  that  the  plant  occupies  more  space 
than  a  steam-engine.  But  this  is  not  so  ;  for 
although  the  engine  is  somewhat  larger  than 
a  steam-engine,  the  producer  does  not  occupy 
so  much  space  as  a  steam-boiler,  so  that  the 
total  engine-room  space  is  therefore  some- 
what less  in  the  gasboat  than  in  the  steamboat. 
And  one  might  just  as  w^ell  deprecate  the 
use  of  a  steam-engine  for  fear  of  a  bursting 
boiler,  as  decry  the  use  of  the  producer 
gas-engine  for  fear  of  leaks,  the  more  so  as 
in  a  suction  gas  producer  there  would  be  a 
tendency  to  inflow  of  air  rather  than  an 
outflow  of  gas. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  install  an  electric 
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motor  operating  a  screw  propeller  in  a  boat, 
and  drive  it  by  current  taken  from  storage 
batteries  ;  but  the  excessive  Aveight  of  accu- 
muhitors  of  adequate  capacity,  and  the 
frequent  necessity  for  recharging  the  bat- 
teries, place  the  proposals  outside  the  range 
of  economic  operation. 

It  has  also  been  proposed  to  drive  a  motor 
on  the  boat  with  current  taken  from  an 
overhead  wire  by  a  trolley  running  upon  it, 
and  as  propulsion  dead  ahead  is  much  more 
effective  than  an  oblique  pull,  this  would  be 
a  commendable  system  ;  but  it  has  the  very 
serious  objection  that  the  faster  traffic  could 
not  pass  the  slower,  and  also  that  no  other 
system  of  traction 
could  be  adopted  upon 
a  system  so  equipped 
without  running  the 
risk  of  almost  endless 
confusion,  particularly 
with  the  ropes  of  the 
horse-hauled  barges. 

As  another  alterna- 
tive it  was  proposed 
some  years  ago  to 
install  a  narrow-gauge 
track  on  the  towpath, 
upon  which  a  small 
hauling  electric  loco- 
motive could  run  ;  but 
there  are  very  serious 
objections  to  the  adop- 
tion of  such  a  method 
in  this  country,  since 
not  only  would  the 
motor  and  its  track 
and  the  overhead  wire 
more  or  less  monopo- 
lise the  somewhat 
narrow  towpath,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  horses 
towing  other  barges, 
but  there  would  also  be 
difficulties  to  overcome  at  the  locks  and  at 
breaks  in  the  towpath  at  tunnels  or  bridges, 
or  where  it  crosses  over  from  one  side  of  the 
navigation  to  the  other,  also  in  the  towing 
of  traffic  in  two  directions  from  a  single 
towpath. 

On  the  canal  from  Brussels  to  Charleroi 
electric  tractors  draw  loads  of  about  350 
tons  at  a  speed  of  about  two  and  a  half  miles 
per  hour,  and  on  the  Teltow  Canal,  a  new 
German  canal  connecting  the  I'ivers  Havel 
and  Spree,  by  linking  up  a  series  of  inter- 
vening lakes,  barges  are  towed  over  the 
canal  sections  by  electric  motors  of  special 
design,  running  on  a  metre  gauge  track  of 
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40lb.  rails,  laid  on  the  towpath,  on  both  sides 
of  the  waterway.  The  current  is  taken  from 
an  overhead  wire,  by  a  trolley  running  on  it, 
and  returned  by  the  rails.  The  locomotive 
weighs  abont  eight  tons,  and  tows  two  barges 
at  about  2  *  6  miles  per  hour,  by  means  of  a 
steel  towrope,  abont  0  •  4  inches  in  diameter, 
attached  to  a  towing-mast  fixed  to  the  front 
of  the  barge.  This  mast  can  be  raised  or 
lowered  as  required,  to  clear  barges  at  rest 
and  other  obstructions. 

The  rope  is  not  rigidly  attached,  but  is  fixed 
to  a  winding-drum,  which,  instead  of  being 
keyed  on  to  the  shaft,  works  through  a  friction 
clutch,  which  allows  the  rope  to  slip  as  soon 
as  the  pull  on  it  exceeds  2, 6501b.  All  jerks 
are  thus  taken  up,  and  there  is  little  or  no 
risk  of  jerking  the  locomotive  into  the  canal 
at  starting.  Also,  to  overcome  the  oblique  pull 
canalwards  of  the  towrope  on  the  locomotive, 
the  rail  on  the  canal  side  is  canted  0 '  9  inches 
above  that  on  the  other  side,  and  the  weight 
of  the  locomotive  is  concentrated  towards  the 
front  and  the  landward  side.  Where  the 
canal  section  ends  and  the  lake  section 
begins,  the  towing  is  taken  up  by  a  tug. 

On  another  Continental  navigation  a 
similar  type  of  tractor  is  used,  except  that  as 
there  is  only  one  towpath,  meeting  tractors 
exchange  barges.  The  towing-mast  is  a  fixed 
one  and  is  30  feet  high,  thus  clearing  all 
obstructions  likely  to  be  encountered,  and 
the  current  is  taken  from  an  overhead  wire 
by  a  trolley  running  upon  it,  but  connected 
to  the  motor  by  a  flexible  cord.  On  some 
Continental  waterways  the  boat  is  propelled 
by  pulling  on  a  chain  laid  along  the  bed  of 
the  stream,  but  as  the  attached  vessels  are 
somewhat  in  the  way  of  other  self-propelled 
vessels  using  the  waterway  the  method  is 
falling  somewhat  into  disuse.  On  a  short 
section  of  one  of  the  Continental  canals 
vessels  are  propelled  in  both  directions  by 
attachment  to  an  endless  cable,  supported  on 
pulleys,  attached  to  posts  fixed  along  the  two 
sides  of  the  canal,  and  driven  by  a  winding- 
engine  at  the  rate  of  about  2*8  miles  per 
hour.  The  attachment  is  made  by  passing  a 
hauling-rope  through  an  eye  fixed  to  the 
driving-cable,  the  rope  being  wound  on  a 
drum,  which  slips  at  first  till  the  vessel  has 
taken  up  the  velocity  of  the  rope,  when  the 
drum  is  locked,  and  thus  all  danger  of 
sudden  strains  on  the  cable  at  the  starting 
of  any  vessel  is  obviated. 

On  one  of  the  English  canals  a  steam 
locomotive  running  on  the  bank  was  used 
experimentally  for  hauling  for  a  time,  but 
was  eventually  discontinued,  mainly  owing 


to  trouble  at  locks  and  bridges.  On  estuarial 
waters,  particularly  the  Thames  and  the 
Mersey,  it  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see 
barges  and  flats  drifting  with  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  tide,  but  this  is  such  a  fortuitous 
method  of  transit,  that  it  is  only  worthy  of 
the  briefest  passing  notice. 

The  speed  of  traction  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  operation  of  a  traffic  system,  as 
the  efficiency  of  the  whole  system  corre- 
spondingly increases  with  the  speed  of  transit 
over  it.  The  speed,  however,  of  any  vessel 
in  a  narrow  waterway  is  limited  by  the  ease 
with  which  the  water  gets  past  the  vessel. 
For  a  moderate  velocity,  without  a  great 
expenditure  of  power,  the  width  of  the 
waterway  should  be  at  least  twice  that  of  the 
beam  of  the  boat,  whilst  the  depth  should  be 
at  least  one  and  a  half  times  the  draught  of 
the  boat,  although,  not  infrequently,  the  keel 
only  just  clears  the  bed  of  the  canal  by  a  few 
inches  ;  and  the  cross  section  of  the  channel 
should  be  not  less  than  six  times  the  area  of 
the  submerged  amidship  section  of  the  vessel. 
If  the  maximum  economic  speed  for  any 
particular  vessel  on  any  particular  waterway 
be  exceeded,  then  there  will  be  an  expendi- 
ture of  power  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
increase  in  the  speed,  which  will  have  been 
mainly  expended  in  the  production  of  a  more 
or  less  considerable  wave,  which  rolls  up  in 
front  of  the  vessel  and  works  havoc  on  the 
banks  of  the  canal.  Nor  is  it  of  much  use 
acquiring  any  considerable  speed  on  the  com- 
paratively short  level  reaches  of  the  English 
canals  ;  for  over  and  above  the  effort  wasted 
in  producing  the  wave,  the  resistance,  and 
consequently  the  engine-power,  will  vary 
roughly  as  the  square  of  the  velocity  of 
propulsion.  The  time  occupied  in  passing 
through  the  locks  will  be  about  the  same  for 
both  high  and  low  speeds  and  thus  the 
average  speed  over  the  whole  distance  will 
not  vary  directly  with  the  power  expended  in 
producing  the  tw^o  speeds  ;  this  difference 
will  be  still  greater  if  one  of  the  speeds 
exceeds  the  economical  speed,  to  which  I 
have  already  referred.  Taking,  for  example, 
the  case  of  tW'O  vessels  of  identical  dimension, 
navigating  a  broad  and  deep  canal,  upon  a 
thirty  mile  length  of  which  there  are  thirty 
locks,  one  proceeds  at  three  miles  per  hour 
and  takes  ten  minutes  to  pass  each  lock, 
whilst  the  other  proceeds  at  six  miles  per 
hour  and  takes  the  same  time  to  pass  through 
each  lock  ;  then,  although  the  tractive  effort 
will  vary  approximately  as  one  to  four,  the 
times  of  navigating  the  whole  section  will 
only  vary  as  three   to   two.     And  further. 


Minimum 

Maximum 
Speed  in 

miles 
per  hour. 

Canal. 

Top  Water 
Width. 

Depth. 

Draught  of  Vessel. 

Net  Tonnage. 

Remarks. 

ft.      in. 

ft. 

in. 

North  Sea  .      .      . 

357     3 

32 

2 

4-86 
6-48 
8-10 
4-86 
3-24 

over  6  ft.  6  in. 

5  ft.  to  6  ft. 

under  6  ft. 

tow  in  daytime. 

tow  at  night. 

Konigsberg      .     . 

98    6 

21 

4 

9-32 
8-08 
6-83 

lift.  6f  in. 
14  ft.  9    in. 
19  ft.  8J  in. 

up  to   500 

„    1,500 

over  1,500 

Kaiser  Wilhelm    . 

216     0 

28 

0 

6-13 

26  ft.  3    in. 

beam  65  ft.  6  in. 

Manchester      .      . 

150     0 

28 

0 

7-0 

Corinth 

80    9 

26 

3 

6-0 

23  ft.  6   in. 

beam  65  ft.  6  in. 

Bruges-Maritime  . 

230    0 

26 

6 

4-47 

Suez      .... 

203     0 

26 

3 

2-0 

In  year  1883 

29 

6 

6-2 

27  ft. 

1904 

III.    THE    DIMENSIONS    OF 


THE     MORE     IMPORTANT    SHIP    CANALS 
TRANSIT    TIIKREON 


AND    THE    MAXIMUM    PERMISSIBLE    SPEED    OF 


notwithstanding'  that  many  of  the  English 
canals  have  so  small  a  cross  section,  this  is 
not  infrequently  still  further  reduced  at  the 
points  where  the  bridges  cross  the  canal,  and 
in  the  winter  months,  even  though  the  canal 
may  not  be  firmly  encrusted  over  with  ice, 
still  lamps  of  drift  ice  will  very  seriously 
interfere  with  the  navigation  of  the  water- 
way, particularly  where  the  channel  is 
narrowest.  It  has  also  been  experimentally 
demonstrated  that  the  tractive  effort  is 
greater  by  one-sixth  when  the  towed  barge 
is  near  the  bank,  than  when  it  is  in  mid- 
stream, so  that  in  times  of  low  water,  as 
during  a  drought,  or  in  shallow  sections 
where  the  keel  clears  the  bottom  only  by  an 
inch  or  so,  a  correspondingly  greater  effort 
must   be   exerted   to   maintain   even  a  low 


velocity ;  or  if  the  tractive  effort  is  not 
increased,  the  velocity  is  considerably 
diminished. 

The  speed  of  traction  varies  fi'om  one  and 
a  half  to  three  miles  per  hour  on  the  canals 
of  small  cross-sectional  area,  to  six  miles  per 
hour  on  the  larger  canals.  It  is  somewhat 
interesting  in  this  connection  to  compare 
these  velocities  with  the  maximum  per- 
missible speeds  on  the  more  important  ship 
canals  (see  Table  III.). 

If  one  studies  the  traffic  returns  of  the 
railways  and  canals  published  by  the  Board 
of  Trade,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  freight 
annually  carried  by  the  two  traffic  systems 
approximates  to  about  485  million  tons,  95 
per  cent,  of  which  is  handled  by  the  railways, 
and  2  per  cent,  is  local  canal  traffic,  whilst 


No.  of 

separate 

Controlling 

Authorities 

on  route. 

Average  Time  on 

Maximum  Dimensions 

Passage  in  hours, 

Distance  in  miles 

No  of 

Average 

in  feet  of  a  Boat 

assuming  a  speed  of 

by 

Locks 

Distance 

making  a  through 

3*,  20,  12  miles  per 

Port 

To  Port 

on 
Canal. 

in  miles 
between 
Locks. 

passage  of  the  Canals. 

hour  on  the 
respective  routes. 

Canal 

Rail 

Sea 

Length 

Br'dth 

1 
Dr'ght  Canal 

Kail 

Canal 

Rail 

Sea 

London  . 

Liverpool  . 

244 

192 

660 

252 

0-97 

71-5 

6-8 

3-2 

10 

1 

102 

10 

55 

256 

190 

1-35 

71-9 

6-8 

3-5 

9 

101 

267 

282 

0-95 

71-5 

6-7 

3-5 

11 

112 

Hull      .      . 

282 

197 

225 

164 

1-72 

70-0 

7-0 

3-5 

7 

2 

108 

10 

19 

305 

148 

2-06 

72-0 

6-8 

3-5 

9 

114 

Sharpness  . 

191 

144 

560 

102 

1-87 

70-0 

11-0 

3-5 

4 

2 

72 

7 

47 

219 

230 

0-95 

71-5 

7-0 

3-5 

9 

92 

Avonmouth 

177 

128 

540 

130 

1-36 

73-0 

13-0 

3-5 

3 

2 

70 

6 

45 

Ijiverpool 

Hull      .      . 

187 

126 

730 

104 

1-80 

62-0 

14-2 

3-7 

4 

2 

71 

6 

61 

J) 

159 

149 

1-07 

57-5 

14-1 

4-0 

8 

65 

n 

149 

152 

0-98 

57-5 

7-0 

3-2 

11 

62 

Sharpness  . 

160 

158 

295 

84 

1-90 

71-5 

6-7 

3-2 

6 

3 

60 

8 

25 

)> 

189 

162 

1-17 

71-5 

6-7 

3-5 

9 

76 

THE    DISTANCES   BETWEEN   CERTAIN   PORTS   BY   CANAL,    RAILWAY,    AND   SEA. 

*  It  is  assumed  that  the  time  taken  to  pass  through  each  lock  is  5  minutes. 
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the  remainder  is  long  distance  canal  traffic. 
This  latter  figure  probably  needs  some 
correction,  since  the  local  traffic  on  most  of 
the  busy  canals  greatly  exceeds  the  bulk  of 
the  long  distance  traffic  ;  but  owing  to  the 
method  of  recording  the  returns  for  each 
canal  as  "  neither  loaded  nor  discharged  on 
the  canal,"  "  loaded,  but  not  discliarged  on 
the  canal,"  "  discharged,  but  not  loaded  on 
the  canal,"  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
long  distance  traffic  is  considerably  inflated 
by  repeated  duplication  and  should  be  reduced 
by  about  two-thirds  of  its  nominal  value. 
Of  course,  this  duplication  also  occurs  to  a 
small  .extent  in  the  railway  returns,  but  not 
to  anything  like  the  same  amount,  since 
many  busy  ports  and  industrial  centres  are 
connected  by  the  track  of  a  single  company, 
whilst  a  long  distance  canal  route  ranges 
over  the  properties  of  several  companies,  as 
Table  lY.  shows. 

If,  further,  one  attempts  to  estimate  the 
whole  traffic  movement  in  the  United  King- 
dom, excluding  the  intramural  traffic,  which 
ill  all  probability  is,  for  the  most  part, 
recorded  in  the  other  returns,  one  finds  that 
the  canals  carry  only  about  4  per  cent,  and 
the  railways  carry  77  per  cent.,  whilst  the 
remainder  is  dealt  with  by  coasting  steamers 
and  road  vehicles. 

As  coasters  are  improving,  not  only  in 
design,  })ut  also  in  the  frequency  and  regu- 


larity of  their  service,  and  as  motor  vehicles 
and  motor  trains  of  the  Renaid  type  will 
more  and  more  be  used  on  the  roads,  it 
follows  that  this  class  of  traffic  will  at  least 
tend  to  increase  in  volume,  and  equally  so 
the  railways  will  I'etain  the  traffic  of  a 
perishable  nature,  such  as  fish,  fruit,  meat, 
and  milk,  as  well  as  the  quick  parcel  traffic, 
developed  by  the  modern  system  of  trading, 
in  which  the  retailer,  instead  of  locking  up  a 
large  capital  in  warehousing  stock,  relies  on 
the  telephone  or  the  post  and  quick  delivery 
service  to  supply  jast  sufficient  stock  to  aieet 
current  requirements.  Further,  the  railway 
companies,  by  the  development  and  equip- 
ment of  steamship  lines  and  ports  such 
as  Grimsby,  Goole,  Southampton,  Heysham, 
Fleetwood,  Grangemouth,  and  Harwich,  have 
assured  to  themselves  the  handling  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  oversea  traffic. 
There  is  not,  therefore,  a  very  great  prospect 
of  even  the  rehabilitated  waterways  diverting 
much  of  the  traffic  from  the  other  transit 
systems,  and  the  influence  of  the  canals  in 
reducing  the  railway  rates  cannot  prove  very 
efiPective,  as  few  districts  are  or  can  be 
served  by  canals  and  railways  in  competition, 
added  to  which  about  two-thirds  of  the  rates 
are  already  fairly  low,  since  they  are  at 
present  regulated  by  the  competition  of 
coasters,  which  can  certainly  handle  traffic 
cheaper  than  can  the  canals. 


Note. — The   concluding   article    of  this   series   will  deal   tvitJi   cost  of  transpo7-t   and   general  financial 
considerations  affecting  any  restoration  of  inland  luaterivays.- 
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ENMARCH  looks 
oil  Morning  Downs 
and  Morning 
Downs  look  on 
the  sea.  The  castle 
is  gone  now,  but 
anciently  it  sat  atop 
its  swelling  hill,  and 
northward  from  it 
the  five  marches 
spread  fan  wise  from 
White  Fens  on  the  west  to  the  barren  waste 
of  the  great  moor.  The  long  black  line  to 
the  north  was  Beale  Forest ;  beyond  that,  out 
of  eyesight,  Gauntres  and  Holy  Shield ; 
northward  still,  over  scarp  and  scaur, 
Mortaise  Water  and  far-off  Tintagel. 

At  the  time  of  the  mad  business  with 
which  we  have  to  deal,  the  Earl  was  ten  years 
dead,  and  his  lady,  the  Countess  Alianor,  sat 
in  his  place,  holding  gentle  rein  and  unwilling 
whip  over  Penmarch  for  the  boy  Troilus, 
who  was  nearing  his  majoiity.  With  the  two 
dwelt  sometimes  old  Breuce's  cousin  Steven, 
called  le  Noir — Steven  of  the  Out  Isles,  but 
that  his  lands  there  had  been,  by  the  fortunes 
of  war,  reft  fi'om  him — a  grave,  strong  man, 
a  man  of  tenderness,  a  very  knightly  man 
who  had  fought  good  fights  for  God,  and  for 
the  right,  and  for  a  certain  precious  thing 
which  he  bore  secretly  in  his  heart. 

The  Countess  Alianor  must  have  been,  at 
this  time,  near  eight-and-thirty,  which  is 
eight  years  moi'e  than  she  looked.  She  was 
very  beautiful  in  the  fair  Breton  fashion  (she 
had  come  out  of  Little  Britain),  tall,  with 
yellow  hair,  and  brave,  brown  eyes  that  rested 
a  long  time  where  she  turned  them,  and  a 
sweet  mouth  that  smiled  slowly,  and  a  full, 
round  throat.  She  moved  as  she  smiled, 
slowly,  and  as  it  were  sweetly — a  queenly 
woman,  or  such  as  one's  fancy  would  have  a 
queen  to  be. 

As  for  the  boy,  he  looked  like  his  mother, 
but  was  more  restless — inquisitive  after  his 
age  and  kind.  He  was  a  good  lad,  but  young 
and  untried — younger  than  his  years  ;  to  be 
brief,  an  unlicked  cub,  but  you  must  love 
him  because  he  was  honest  and  clean  and 


looked  you  straight  in  the  eyes.  With  that 
thorougbgoiog  hero-worship  which  is  possible 
only  to  youth,  he  regarded  Steven,  who 
had  indeed  been  a  sort  of  father  to  him,  as 
the  very  flower  of  knighthood — a  splendid 
being  in  quality  somewhere  between  Sir 
Lancelot  du  Lac  and  that  ancient  lover's 
holy  son  Galahad. 

So  here  briefly  and  most  inadequately  you 
have  the  three  pictured,  and  with  the 
portraits  before  us  we  may  get  to  our  tale. 

Steven  was  at  Pen  march,  had  been  there 
for  a  twelvemonth,  for  he  was  training  the 
young  lad  in  arms,  and  in  all  such  matters 
as  go  beyond  the  natural  province  of  mother 
or  priest.  He  sat  one  morning  with  the 
Countess  Alianor  in  a  certain  upper  tower- 
chamber  which  overlooked  the  forecourt  of 
the  castle,  fronted  the  swelling  downs  beyond, 
and  so  gazed  out  to  sea.  He  read,  while  the 
lady  wrought  over  her  broidering,  out  of  a 
certain  manuscript  book  which  bad  been 
made  by  a  clerk  at  Holy  Shield— a  history, 
gathered  from  lay  and  tale  and  spoken  word, 
of  King  Arthur  and  the  early  beginnings  of 
his  holy  reign.  He  read  by  chance  of  the 
girl-child  born  to  Queen  Morgan  le  Fay,  the 
sorceress,  Arthur's  sister.  King  Urien's  wife, 
of  the  dread  and  terror  of  the  Queen,  and 
of  how  the  child,  devil-begotten,  was  given 
secretly  to  Merlin,  and  by  him,  secretly 
in  the  darkness  of  night,  borne  to  Beale 
Forest  to  an  enchanted  spot,  a  cleft  in  the 
earth  called  Yal  le  Morte,  and  there  hidden 
in  a  rock. 

Spake  Merlin  in  the  ancient  book  of  the 
clerk  of  Ploly  Shield— 

"  Now  rest  thee  here,  my  child,  and  sleep 
and  wake  not,  for  mt  thou  well  thou  shalt 
sleep  till  all  of  us  that  live  be  dead  and 
dissolved  in  dust ;  till  other  times  be  come 
in  Britain  and  other  folks.  Then  I  know," 
said  Merlin,  ''that  one  shall  come  to  wake 
thee  at  last,  and  of  his  coming  shall  strange 
and  dire  things  ensue.  For  to  this  end,  my 
child,  wast  thou  begotten  and  born." 

Steven  looked  up  from  his  reading  and  saw 
that  the  Countess  Ahanor's  hands  were  still 
over  her  embroidery,  and  that  her  eyes  w^ere 
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fixed  upon  the  space  without  the  open 
window  of  the  tower-chamber,  fixed  and 
wide  and  absent.  The  book  shd  from  his 
knees  to  the  floor,  and  he  let  it  he  there. 

"  Lady,"  he  said, "  you  were  not  hstening." 

She  turned  to  liim  with  a  httle  start,  and 
she  put  out  one  white  hand  towards  him  as 
if  in  apology,  smiling  her  slow  smile. 

"  No,  Steven,"  said  she.  "  My  thoughts 
were  errant.  I  think  I  have  no  mind  this 
morning  for  ancient  tales.  I  heard  your 
voice  only  as  you  read,  not  the  words.  Ah, 
Steven,"  said  she,  "  it  is  very  good  to  have 
you  here  at  Penmarch  !  I  lean  upon  your 
strength  and  it  comforts  me.  Your  very 
voice,  Steven,  breathes  strength  and  peace 
and  security.  I  sat  listening  to  it,  as  one 
lists  to  low  music,  in  quiet  of  soul." 

The  man  bent  his  head  that  his  eyes  might 
be  hidden. 

"  That  is  a  thing  very  sw^eet  to  hear,  lady," 
said  he,  and  then  fell  silent,  for  it  was  not 
his  way  to  speak  freely  what  was  in  his 
heart.  And  after  a  little  time  the  Countess 
Alianor  pushed  her  broidery  frame  away  from 
her  and  rose  to  her  feet  sighing.  She  came 
to  where  the  man  sat  with  his  head  bowed, 
his  strong  hands  hanging  idle  between  his 
knees,  and  she  laid  her  hands  upon  his 
shoulders,  standing  close  before  him. 

"  Oh,  Steven,  Steven  ! "  she  said  very  low, 
"  there  is  no  other  in  all  the  world,  I  think, 
equal  to  you."  She  said — oddly  enough  in 
the  words  of  Ector's  lament  over  dead 
Lancelot — "  The  courtliest  knight  that  ever 
bare  shield  ;  the  truest  friend  to  thy  lover 
that  ever  bestrode  horse  ;  the  truest  lover  of 
a  sinful  man  that  ever  loved  woman — the 
kindest  man  that  ever  strake  with  sword  ; 
the  goodliest  person  that  ever  came  among 
press  of  knights  ;  the  meekest  man  and  the 
gentlest  that  ever  ate  in  hall  among  ladies  ; 
the  sternest  knight  to  thy  mortal  foe  that 
ever  put  spear  in  tho.  rest !  " 

She  said  this  very  sweetly,  looking  down 
upon  the  man's  bent  head,  and  something 
like  a  sob  broke  from  his  throat,  and  she 
felt  his  body  tremble  under  her  hands. 

"  There  is  no  other  in  all  the  world  equal 
to  you,  Steven,"  she  said  again.  "  Oh,  I 
would  I  had  never  sworn  what  I  swore  to 
Breuce  when  he  died  !  It  was  unknightly  in 
him  to  ask  it  of  me.  I  would  I  might  grant 
you  that  comfort  your  heart  goes  aching  for, 
Steven  !  It  would  gladden  me  as  well  as 
you.  Oh,  never  a  man  so  sweetly  and  so 
faithfully  and  so  long  served  a  woman — 
asking  nothing  in  return  !  I  w^ould  I  might 
make  you  glad,  Steven  !  " 


He  rose  before  her,  towering  in  his  great, 
calm  strength,  and  his  eyes  met  hers  without 
fear  or  passion.  The  storm  had  gone  out  of 
him. 

"  You  make  me  glad,  my  lady,"  said  he. 
"  In  service  there  is  comfort,  reward,  and 
peace  of  soul.  Let  me  serve  you  and  the  lad 
always.  Therein  I  shall  be  as  glad  as  any 
man  may  be.  The — rest  is  dreams — dreams. 
I  won  Id  not  have  you  break  your  vow  to 
Breuce.  He  asked  it  of  you  for  the  boy's 
sake  ;  lest  in  marrying  again  you  cheat  him 
of  a  mother's  care." 

"  Ah  !  "  she  cried  sharply.  "  He  should 
have  known  me  better  than  that !  Could 
any  take  in  my  heart  the  place  Troilus  has 
there  ?  Ah,  never,  Steven,  never  !  Not 
even  you." 

"  And  so,"  said  he,  "  we  must  live  for  him 
— for  Troilus.  You  are  his  mother  wdio 
gave  him  life,  and  I — why,  he  is  like  a  son 
to  me.  Like  the  fair,  brave  son  I  have  seen 
in — my  dreams — such  as  I  might  have  reared 
and — taught  and  counselled  and  given  to  the 
world,  if  only— if  only " 

"  Steven  !  Steven  !  "  she  cried,  weeping, 
and  hid  her  face  against  the  man's  arm  as 
she  stood  before  him. 

A  shout  and  a  snatch  of  gay  song  came  up 
from  the  courtyard  below.  The  Countess 
ran  to  the  open  window. 

"It  is  Troilus,  Steven,  Troilus!"  she 
said,  and  Steven  came  behind  her  to  see. 
The  lad  was  mounting  his  favourite  horse, 
which  a  stable-boy  held  for  him.  He  was  in 
hunting-gear,  with  a  soft  leathern  tunic  and  a 
plumed  cap.  A  white  gerfalcon  in  chaperon 
and  belled  jest  sat  upon  his  wrist,  and  the 
little  bell  tinkled  as  the  bird  stirred  and 
shook  itself  with  its  master's  movements. 

The  Lady  Alianor  called,  and  Troilus 
looked  up.  He  saw  the  two  in  the  tower 
window  and  waved  his  free  hand,  blowing  a 
kiss  to  his  mother. 

"  I  ride  to  the  moor,"  he  sang  out  in  his 
high  voice,  "  to  try  the  white  'haggard'  here. 
Yesterday  he  lost  the  quarry  twice.  I  shall 
wring  his  neck  if  he  does  it  to-day."  He 
laughed,  kissing  his  hand  once  more,  and 
rode  out  over  the  drawbridge,  turning 
eastward  to  skirt  the  castle  walls. 

The  two  at  the  window  watched  him  out 
of  sight,  and  at  last  turned  back  into 
the  chamber.  The  w^oman's  eyes  were 
wet. 

"  A  sweet  lad,  Steven  !  "  she  said.  "  Ah, 
I  am  a  very  foolish,  fond  mother,  It  stabs 
my  heart  to  see  him  ride  away  alone  thus. 
Such  perils  might  befall  him.     Such  dangers 
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lurk  on  moor  or  in  wood  !  If  he  should 
come  to  barm,  I  must  surely  die  of  it." 

"  He  will  come  to  no  harm,  my  lady,"  said 
Steven  of  the  Oat  Isles.  "  The  lad  shall  go 
safe  while  I  live.  Body  and  soul  I  stand 
ready  to  give  up  for  him — body  and  soul. 
Never  forget  that  !  " 

The  Countess  Alianor  repeated  the  words 
softly — 

"  '  Body  and  soul.     Body  and  soul  ! '  " 

All  at  once  she  turned  to  him.  She  drew 
his  head  down  with  her  white  hands  and 
kissed  him  on  the  brow\ 

"  There  is  no  other  in  all  the  world  equal 
to  you,  Steven,"  she  said.  "  We  lean  upon 
your  strength — Troilus  and  I." 


But  the  lad  Troilus  rode  briskly  through 
the  lanes  and  across  the  tilled  fields  of 
Queen's  March,  and  sang  as  he  rode.  He 
bore  northward  and,  after  an  hour's  time, 
came  out  through  a  fringe  of  wood  to  the 
edge  of  the  great  moor  which  swept  bare  and 
bleak,  save  for  heather  and  gorse,  to  the  east- 
ward farther  than  eye  could  reach. 

Hares  were  plentiful  here.  They  started 
from  under  his  horse's  hoofs,  scurrying  away 
into  the  heather  or  into  a  fern-brake. 
Troilus  slipped  the  thong  which  was  made 
fast  to  the  white  gerfalcon's  jess  and  raised 
the  hood  wdiich  covered  its  eyes.  The  bird 
blinked  in  the  sudden  light  and  ruffled  its 
feathers  with  a  little  throaty  croak  of 
satisfaction. 

"And  now,  my  friend,"  said  the  lad,  "  I 
give  you  a  chance  to  make  up  for  yesterday's 
sins."  He  flew  the  hawk,  and  it  rose  at  once 
and  hung  high  in  air,  circling  slowly,  its 
fierce  eyes  on  the  heath  below.  It  was,  in 
the  language  of  the  sport,  "  noble."  That  is 
to  say,  it  rose  over  its  quarry,  wheeling,  and 
dropped  upon  it  from  above,  instead  of  taking 
it  in  direct  chase  as  "  ignoble  "  birds  do. 
But  it  was  as  yet  only  half-trained,  and 
sometimes  missed  the  prey  or,  having  killed, 
showed  temper  upon  being  taken  up  and 
rebonneted,  for  it  was  a  "  haggard,"  a  wild 
falcon  caught  after  it  had  moulted.  Birds 
that  are  taken  young,  before  changing  their 
plumage,  are  more  easily  taught. 

The  hawk  paused  all  at  once  in  its  slow, 
wheeling  flight,  and  for  an  instant  seemed  to 
hang  motionless  in  air.  Then  it  dropped, 
swift  and  true  as  an  arrow.  There  was  a 
squeal  from  the  heather,  and  young  Troilus 
shouted  and  spurred  forward.  The 
"haggard"  had  killed  without  fault  this  time. 

But     before    the    lad    had   covered    the 


distance  to  the  spot  where  the  hawk's  bolt- 
like flight  had  disappeared  in  the  heath,  a 
very  strange  thing  happened.  There  came 
from  the  heaven  above  a  sound  as  of  rushing 
winds.  For  an  instant  the  bright  sunlight 
was  darkened  to  Troilus's  eyes,  and  something 
great  and  black  and  terrible,  fanning  gigantic 
pinions,  dropped  before  him  so  close  that  his 
horse  reared  upright  for  fear  and  nearly 
threw  him. 

The  lad  gasped  in  sheer  amazement  and 
that  momentary  alarm  which  tlie  bravest  may 
feel  upon  occasion,  but  fear  had  no  place  in 
him — he  was  almost  wholly  without  it  — and 
as  soon  as  he  had  quieted  the  frightened 
horse  he  slipped  to  the  ground  and,  pulling 
at  the  long,  dirk-like  hunting-knife  which 
hung  at  his  side,  he  ran  towards  the  spot 
where  his  gerfalcon  had  dropped  and  where 
this  hideous  wonder  lay  hidden.  At  the 
sight  of  it,  however,  he  stopped  suddenly  in 
fresh  amazement.  The  thing  was  a  great 
bird,  rusty  black  of  colour,  with  naked  head 
and  neck,  and  evil  eyes  where  a  red  fire  dully 
burned.  It  crouched  upon  the  ground,  squat 
and  loathsome,  wings  half  extended,  and  its 
dull  eyes  glowed  under  their  naked  wrinkles 
of  skin,  looking  up  at  the  boy  who  stood 
before  it.  Troilus  whispered  a  swift  prayer. 
Beyond  doubt  this  thing  was  a  creature  sent 
from  hell  to  try  his  knighthood.  Certainly 
it  was  no  being  of  the  wholesome  earth.  No 
such  monster  had  ever  before  been  seen  of 
man.  He  raised  tlie  hunting-knife  and 
moved  forward.  But  as  he  moved,  the  great 
bird  spread  its  wings,  without  hurry  or  noise, 
and  before  he  could  reach  it  hung  in  air  just 
over  his  head.  The  spread  of  its  pinions 
was  far  greater  than  the  lad's  own  height, 
and  he  was  tall.  In  the  creature's  talons  he 
raged  to  see  his  falcon  struggling  feebly. 
The  dead  hare  lay  at  his  feet  in  the  heather. 

"  Oh,  for  a  bow  or  a  lance  !  "  cried  young 
Troilus,  stamping  upon  the  earth.  "  AYith 
an  arrow,  a  single  arrow,  I  should  have  slain 
this  foul  monster  !  With  a  lance- thrust  I 
could  bring  it  to  earth  !  " 

All  at  once  he  bethought  him  of  the  long, 
heavy  knife  he  had  in  his  hand.  He  altered 
his  hold  upon  it  and  stepped  back  a  pace. 
The  great  bird  hung  still,  a  little  above  his 
head,  its  gigantic  pinions  fanning  the  air  in 
slow,  steady  strokes.  Troilus  bent  his  body 
sidewise  and  with  all  his  strength  hurled  the 
knife  from  him.  He  gave  a  little  glad,  fierce 
cry  when  he  saw  it  strike  the  dingy  breast 
and  sink  to  its  hilt.  Then  a  sort  of  horror 
swept  over  him  when  no  blood  fell  from  the 
wound,  when  the  bird's  great  wings  still  beat 
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their  measured  stroke,  the  scaly  talons  still 
held  to  the  fluttering  falcon.  The  creature 
bent  its  wrinkled  head,  and  the  dull,  red  eyes 
looked  down  into  the  lad's  eyes  ;  then  it 
turned,  very  deliberately,  and,  no  faster  than 
a  man  might  walk,  moved  away  northward, 
flying  low. 

For  a  mazed  moment  Troilus  watched,  then 
he  ran  to  his  horse.  "  The  thing  must  die  !  " 
lie  cried  out.  "  With  that  knife  in  its  breast 
it  must  die  !  It  cannot  fly  far."  He  turned 
the  horse's  head  and  spurred  forward  over 
the  moor.  -  The  bird  moved  before  him, 
deliberate,  slow.  Its  enormous  wings  seemed 
never  to  hasten  their  beat,  yet  if  the  boy 
pressed  forward  at  a  gallop,  the  thing  was 
ever  in  its  place  a  spear's  length  from  his 
horse's  head,  making  northward  towards  that 
low  black  line  which  was  Beale  Forest. 

Once  the  good  horse  stumbled  and  all  but 
fell,  and  twice  it  shook  its  head,  neighing,  as 
horses  do  when  they  are  alone  in  a  strange 
place  or  are  afraid,  but  the  rider  spurred  ever 
forward,  rage  at  his  heart  and  in  his  fixed 
eyes,  his  lips  drawn  close  over  shut  teeth. 
He  took  no  heed  of  time  or  place.  He  did 
not  know  that  the  way  he  rode  was  long,  or 
that  he  had  come  into  that  stretch  of  moor- 
land which  was  shunned  by  all  men  because 
it  was  held  to  be  enchanted — as  certain  moors 
in  all  old  countries  are  held.  His  eyes  saw 
only  that  great  foul  flying  thing  whose 
pinions  beat  the  air  a  spear's  length  before 
him,  winging  its  deliberate  way  to  the  north. 
His  anger  had  risen  to  a  hot,  sullen  rage, 
beyond  any  rage  his  breast  had  ever  known. 
K  the  horse  had  dropped  under  him,  he  would 
have  struggled  forward  on  foot  till  his  limbs 
Avould  no  longer  bear  his  weight. 

They  dipped  into  a  hollow  of  the  swelling 
downs  and  laboured  up  the  slow  farther  slope. 
Then,  beyond  a  thin  line  of  gnarled  oaks,  an 
outpost  of  tlie  forest  thrown  forward  to  front 
the  moor,  the  ground  rose  sharply  in  scraps 
of  reddish  rock,  and  whins  stood  sentinel  over 
the  low-growing  heather.  Upon  this  slope 
the  horse  broke  from  his  gallop  to  a  wearied 
trot — from  that  to  a  foot-pace.  His  flanks 
streamed  sweat  and  his  breath  laboured  in 
swollen  nostrils.  Troilus  gave  a  sobbing 
curse. 

"  The  thing  is  the  devil !  "  he  cried  aloud. 
"  Will  it  never  die  ?  " 

They  came  to  the  top  of  the  rocky  slope 
and  stood  upon  a  sort  of  ledge,  a  narrow 
table-land.  Before  them  dropped  away  sheer 
a  great  cleft  in  the  earth  where  yews  and 
cypresses  grew  thick  and  tall  and  black,  their 
slender  tops  below  the  horse's  feet.     From  a 


clearer  space  near  what  seemed  to  be  the 
middle  of  the  gully  a  single  thin  column  of 
smoke  rose  straight  in  the  heavy  air  and, 
high  above  the  tree- tops,  spread  out  into  a  flat, 
unmoving  pall.  Beyond,  the  farther  side  of 
the  cleft  appeared  to  rise  as  abruptly  as  the 
hither  side,  and  still  beyond,  Beale  Forest 
stretched  unbroken  to  the  limit  of  the  eye's 
far  reach. 

Troilus  dismounted  and  stood  at  the  brink 
of  the  rocky  ledge.  Before  him  the  strange, 
gigantic  bird  hung  in  air  for  an  instant 
motionless.  Then  very  slowly  it  wheeled  in 
a  half-circle,  and  its  red  eyes  fronted  him. 
xls  he  watched,  the  loathsome  head  dropped 
and  at  last  swung  lifeless  from  the  great 
body,  the  wings  flapped  once  and  were  still. 
Then  the  creature  began  to  fall.  It  fell, 
hurtling  silently  down  into  that  dark  chasm 
below  the  lad's  feet  and  disappeared  among 
the  slender  tree- tops. 

It  was  in  this  moment  that  the  obsession 
of  rage  which  had  flamed  in  Troilus's  heart 
died  suddenly,  and  an  odd  chill,  which  was 
not  outright  fear,  but  dread  and  a  sense  of 
unearthly  mystery,  settled  there.  His  eyes 
widened  as  they  gazed  into  those  still  depths 
below  him,  and  he  was  all  at  once  aware  that 
he  wanted  to  flee.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
out  of  the  hidden  chasm  at  his  feet  arose  a 
cold  and  palpable  breath  which  reeked  of 
horror  and  of  things  graveyardish.  It  smelled 
of  dampness  and  decay,  and  he  shivered 
in  it. 

Once  he  turned  away  to  where  in  the 
wholesome  midday  sunlight  his  horse  stood 
with  drooping  head  and  distended  nostrils. 
Then,  though  his  feet  strove  to  hurry  him 
from  the  place,  he  turned  again,  crying  out 
against  himself  an  angry  word  of  scorn,  and 
once  more  faced  the  cleft  in  the  earth  where 
rose  those  still  and  dark  and  pointed  tree- 
tops,  the  single  column  of  mysterious  smoke, 
and  the  breath  which  smelled  of  horror. 

"  I  am  a  fool !  "  he  said  angrily.  "  I  am  a 
womanish  fool  !  W^hat  is  this  place  but  a 
valley  in  the  forest  ?  The  great  bird  is 
dead  with  my  knife  in  its  body  down  yonder. 
Shall  I  not  fetch  it  up  ?  "  He  laughed  and 
started  down  the  steep  slope,  holding  himself 
by  bush  and  whin  and  sapling.  Once  only 
he  laughed,  then  an  odd  gravity  came  upon 
him  and  endured.  He  left  the  sunlight, 
passing  under  the  shadow  of  a  shelf  of  rock 
which  projected  from  the  bank,  and  that 
breath  which  above  had  risen  to  him  faintly 
smote  him  chill  in  the  face,  pierced  clammily 
througli  his  leathern  tunic,  tingled  cold  in 
his  fingers.     With  it  enchantment  folded  its 


"  '  It  is  Troilus,  Steven,  Troilus  ! '  she  said.' 
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icy  veil  about  the  lad,  and  thereafter  he 
walked  in  a  spell.  The  acrid  odour  of  cypress 
and  yew  and  box  was  in  his  nostrils  with  the 
reek  of  damp  earth  where  no  sunlight  ever 
came.  Fear,  not  panic-evoking,  but  passive, 
tilled  all  his  being.  But  a  power  without 
himself,  not  of  his  direction,  moved  him 
on  down  and  down  into  the  deeper,  stiller 
shadows  below. 

He  came  to  the  bottom  of  the  ravine. 
Here  there  was  no  brush  or  undergrowth  of 
any  kind.  The  trees,  huge,  smooth,  black- 
boled,  stood,  like  the  pillars  in  a  great 
cathedral.  Very  high  overhead  they  branched 
and  leaved,  but  through  their  foliage  only  a 
faint  green  light  filtered.  Underfoot  the 
earth  was  dark  and  mossy,  with  here  and 
tliere  a  clump  of  fungus  which  took  strange, 
unearthly  shapes  in  the  shadowy  twilight. 
Far  away  among  the  black-boled  trees  the 
lad  saw  a  clearer,  lighter  space,  and  from  its 
centre  rose  the  thin  column  of  smoke.  It 
seemed  to  come  from  the  earth,  so  the  fire, 
whatever  its  nature,  must  have  been  under- 
ground. 

Troilus  walked  forward.  He  was  without 
conscious  thought  of  any  kind.  That  power, 
not  within  him,  wdiich  moved  his  feet,  bore 
him  onward,  and  at  length  turned  him  to  one 
side  into  a  sort  of  aisle  between  two  rows  of 
tow^ering  trees.  He  came  at  last  to  a  heap 
of  gigantic  rocks  grown  over  with  moss  and 
lichens.  On  the  earth  before  it  lay  the  bird 
which  he  had  followed  so  eagerly  and  so  far. 
It  lay  huddled,  with  outstretched  pinions, 
and  it  was  dead.  Under  it  the  falcon  lay 
dead  also,  and  from  the  great  bird's  body 
stood  out  the  haft  of  the  hunting-knife  which 
had  slain  it.  Troilus  stooped  and  drew  his 
knife  from  its  place.  A  single  dark  drop  of 
blood  followed  the  point  and  glistened  upon 
the  rusty  feathers. 

He  looked  up  to  the  heap  of  boulders. 
They  were  too  great  to  have  been  set  there 
by  man,  but  there  seemed  to  be  design  in 
their  placing.  It  was  as  if  Titans  had  built 
a  mammoth  cairn  there.  The  face  of  one  of 
the  stones  was  flat.  Seemingly  it  had  been 
roughly  dressed.  Troilus  looked  closer,  and 
he  thought  he  saw  under  moss  and  lichen  the 
semblance  of  a  chiselled  letter.  With  the 
blade  of  his  knife  he  set  to  work  at  scraping, 
and  presently  stood  off  to  look  again. 

A  single  word  fronted  him  from  the  stone's 
flat  face  :  "  Entrar 

A  little  shiver  wrung  him.     "  Entrar 

Enter  ivhat  ?  And  to  ivliat  ?  What 
dreadful  mysteries  lay  within  that  cairn 
of  gigantic  boulders  cloaked  in  immemorial 


moss  ?  Once  while  at  his  scraping  it  had 
seemed  to  him  that  under  the  knife's  pressure 
the  great  stone  had  stirred  a  hairbreadth, 
had  rocked  just  perceptibly.  He  had  seen 
balanced  stones  before.  There  were  several 
on  a  moor  near  Gauntres.  All  men  knew  of 
them.  Kingly  giants  of  antiquity  had  set 
them  there. 

"Entra.''  The  lad  felt  strangely  that  a 
power  mighty,  terrible,  beyond  resistance  or 
comprehension,  was  closing  in  upon  him. 
He  had  no  strength  to  fight  it.  Once  he 
strained  backward  and  turned  his  head  to 
look  over  his  shoulder.  His  eyes  saw  only 
the  towering  tree- trunks  and  the  dim  light 
among  them  ;  far  away  that  thin,  pale  column 
of  upstreaming  smoke.  His  ears  ached  with 
the  deathly  silence  of  the  place,  and  he  was 
very  cold. 

He  looked  again  before  him,  and  he  gave 
a  single,  long,  slow,  deep-breathed  sigh. 
Fate,  pre-ordained,  ancient,  irresistible, 
enclosed  him  in  her  trap.  He  took  a  step 
forward  and  put  out  his  hand  upon  the 
carven  stone. 


Neither  the  Countess  Alianor  nor  Black 
Steven  saw  the  lad  when  he  returned  from 
that  day's  hawking,  but  at  the  evening  meal 
he  was  there,  silent,  white-faced,  given  over 
to  fits  of  abstracted  staring,  heedless  of  his 
words  and  of  the  questions  they  put  to  him. 
His  mother  kissed  him,  cried  out  that  his  lips 
were  cold,  and  made  him  drink  a  beaker  of 
heated  wine  with  spices.  She  would  have  it 
that  he  had  taken  a  chill  on  the  wind-swept 
moor,  and  hung  over  him  with  anxious 
sohcitude. 

Steven  watched  the  boy  closely  and  held 
his  tongue.  But  later,  when  the  meal  was 
done,  and  Troilus,  pleading  great  weariness, 
gone  to  his  bed,  the  man  climbed  to  the 
tow^er  top,  and  there  under  the  stars  and 
the  yellow  moon  walked  the  battlements  for 
half  the  night  through.  Very  late  he  also 
went  to  his  bed.  On  the  way,  a  whim  led 
him  to  the  door  of  the  little  chapel  built 
within  the  stronghold's  walls.  In  the  dim 
light  of  the  single  lamp  there,  young  Troilus 
knelt  before  the  altar  and  prayed  aloud  that 
his  feet  might  be  withheld  from  temptation 
and  from  the  Powers  of  Darkness.  Steven 
turned  away.  His  eyes  were  grave  and 
troubled. 


On  the  next  morning  Troilus  rode  out  as 
was  his  custom.     The  elder  man  sfave  him 
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five  minutes  and  followed,  keeping  out  of 
sight  in  the  lanes  or  behind  hedgerows.  The 
lad  rode  to  the  edge  of  the  moor,  and  there 
drew  rein.  He  sat  for  a  long  time  gazing 
northward,  then  turned  hack  and  rode  home 
again.  He  spurred  as  if  Fear  rode  at  his 
heels,  and  his  face,  when  he  passed  Sir  Steven 
lying  perdu  in  a  thicket,  was  drawn  and  of 
a  curious  colour — greenish  white. 

On  the  next  day  the  same  thing  occurred, 
only  at  the  edge  of  the  barren  moor  the  boy 
sat  longer  upon  his  horse,  gazing  to  the  north 
where  lay  that  low,  black  line  which  was 
Beale  Forest,  and  when  he  returned,  he 
wandered  I'esLlessly,  like  one  distraught,  over 
the  castle  and  about  the  castle-yard.  Once 
again  Steven  came  upon  him  praying  before 
the  altar  of  the  little  chapel. 

On  the  third  day  he  did  not  ride  forth  at 
all.  He  spent  the  morning  among  his  young 
falcons — 7iiais  branchiers  and  sors—~\\\\o  were 
leashed  en  blo''  in  their  little  meadow,  feeding 
them  their  pat  from  the  end  of  a  swinging 
leurre,  and  teaching  them  to  bear  the  little 
belled  jesses  without  ill-temper.  But  when 
Steven  sought  him  out,  he  escaped  as  quickly 
as  he  might  without  discourtesy.  Steven 
saw  that  the  lad's  eyes  were  haggard  and 
tortured,  and  that  the  colour  came  and  went 
feverishly  in  his  cheeks. 

In  the  great  hall  before  the  evening  meal 
the  Ijady  Alianor  came  upon  her  brother-in- 
law  and  besought  him  anxiously. 

"  What  is  it,  Steven,  that  has  come  to 
Troilus  ?  "  she  said.  "  The  lad  moves  in  a 
dream.  He  is  not  himself .  I  am  frightened 
for  him."  Steven  cloaked  his  own  fears  and 
forced  a  laugh. 

"  It  is  nothing,  lady,"  said  he.  "  The  ways 
of  a  lad  are  beyond  reason  or  understanding, 
as  are  the  ways  of  a  maid.  Do  not  fret 
yourself.  Troilus  shall  come  to  no  harm. 
Have  I  not  sworn  that  ?  I  swear  it  again. 
He  is  in  my  care.  He  shall  come  to  no 
harm."  She  smiled  upon  him  a  little  re- 
assured. There  was  great  trust  in  her 
beautiful  eyes. 

"  You  are  very  strong,"  she  said.  "  I  lean 
upon  your  strength.  Guard  my  son,  Steven  ! 
He  has  no  father  but  you.  We  lie  in  your 
hands,  Troilus  and  I." 

And  that  evening  meal  went  as  before,  the 
lad  silent,  absent,  brooding  whitely  over  his 
meat  and  drink.  A¥hen  it  w^as  done,  he  kissed 
his  mother  and  said  that  he  would  go  to 
his  bed.  Again  he  was  weary.  He  kissed 
her  with  more  than  his  common  tenderness, 
looking  strangely  into  her  eyes.  Steven 
w^atched.     The  Countess  held  her  son  for  a 


little  time  in  talk,  and  the  elder  man  slipped 
from  the  room.  He  went  very  quickly  to  the 
armoury,  which  was  untended  at  that  hour. 
There  he  put  on  him  a  mail  shirt,  but  no 
other  gear.  He  took  his  sword  and  shield, 
leaving  the  lance  behind,  and  went  at  once  to 
the  stables.  Horse  and  man  left  the  castle- 
yard  by  a  small  postern  gate  and  rode  through 
the  night  eastward  and  north.  At  the  edge 
of  the  moonlit  moor  they  took  cover  and 
Avaited.  Black  Steven  prayed  earnestly  to 
God  and  to  His  Son  and  to  the  Holy  Yirgin. 

He  had  waited  not  above  an  hour's  quarter 
when  from  the  west  there  came  the  beat  of  hoofs. 
Steven  cried  once  more  upon  his  God  for 
light  and  direction.  Troilus  rode  by  spurring. 
At  the  edge  of  the  moor  he  drew  rein  for  a 
little  and  looked  back.  He  sat  listening  as 
if  for  possible  pursuit.  He  was  so  near  the 
covert  that  his  uncle  could  see  his  face  in  the 
moonhght,  and  the  face  twisted  and  writhed 
unboyishly.  He  paused  only  for  a  moment, 
turned  in  his  saddle,  looking  towards  Pen- 
march.  Then  he  gave  a  sort  of  dry  sob  and 
rode  on  northward. 

Steven  of  the  Out  Isles  followed.  He  did 
not  press  too  close  upon  the  boy  lest  his 
horse's  footfalls  be  heard,  but  hung  back, 
keeping  the  other  just  in  sight.  The  moon 
shone  at  its  fullest,  but  a  wrack  of  clouds  was 
driving  up  from  the  west,  and  the  wind  was 
freshening  and  boded  rain.  At  times,  when 
one  of  the  fleeing  clouds  cloaked  the  moon's 
face,  the  great  stretch  of  open  plain  would  go 
suddenly  black  as  black  velvet.  Then  in 
another  moment  a  flash  of  silver  light  would 
slant  down  and,  far  ahead  of  him,  spurring 
on  into  the  gloomy  north,  Steven  would  see 
young  Troilus,  head  bent,  never  turning  nor 
looking  back. 

So  they  rode  steadily  on  and  on  over  the 
swelling  heath-clad  moor,  while  the  moon 
darkened  and  flashed  over  their  heads,  and 
the  fresh  west  wind  tore  past  their  faces. 
They  came  each  in  his  turn  to  that  thin  line 
of  oaks,  that  first  outpost  of  Beale  Forest, 
whence  ledge  and  scarp  rose  swiftly  to  the 
narrow  table-land.  There  the  boy  eased  his 
horse,  alloAving  the  beast  to  pick  its  slow  w^ay 
upward  among  whins  and  boulders.  Steven 
waited  in  the  cover  of  the  trees.  He  had 
never  been  here  before — few  men  had— but 
some  inner  sense  warned  him  that  his  ride 
was  near  its  end,  and  he  drew  rein  to  watch. 
It  chanced  just  then  that  the  clouds  opened 
for  a  long  space  and  the  moonlight  lay  bright 
upon  the  earth.  The  labouring  horse  with 
its  still  rider  were  cut  sharp  against  the  sky 
to  the  man  who  watched  below.    He  saw  the 
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horse  halt  at  the  crest  of  the  rising  ground, 
and  he  saw  the  boy  Troilus  dismount.  He 
began  to  tremble  with  strange,  unformed 
forebodings. 

The  lad  above  him  turned  once  more  upon 
his  feet  and  looked  backward  over  the  plain 
— a  long  look.  Then  with  head  bent  and 
shoulders  drooping  he  went  on  and  was  lost 
to  sight. 

Steven  chmbed  the  hill  on  foot,  leaving 
his  horse  under  the  oak  trees.  The  other 
animal  saw  him  approaching  and  neighed. 
He  came  at  last,  a  bit  breathless,  where  the 
beast  was  and  stroked  its  wet  neck.  It  rubbed 
its  nozzle  against  him  and,  when  he  made  as 
if  to  go  on  where  the  lad  Troilus  had  gone 
before,  tried  to  follow. 

The  moonlight  still  held  so  that  the  man 
saw  how  he  stood  upon  a  narrow  ridge,  saw 
the  swift  descent  before  him,  the  pointed 
tree-tops  grej  in  that  silver  light.  Then  a 
cloud  came  and  there  was  blackness.  He 
stared  into  the  galf  of  gloom  which  yawned 
at  his  feet.  Presently  he  was  aware  of  yellow 
gleams  through  the  tree-tops.  A  fire  burned 
below.  He  listened,  and  there  was  no  slightest 
sound.  At  last  a  faint  crackling  with  a  soft 
rush  as  of  falling  pebbles.  That  would  be 
Troilus  stumbling  in  the  dark  as  he  made  his 
way  down  the  declivity.  Followed  again  an 
aching  stillness.  Then  suddenly  a  single, 
high,  shrill  cry  came  up  from  the  depths — a 
woman's  cry — mad,  joyous,  triumphant, 
terrible — trebly  terrible  upon  that  awful 
silence.  It  rose  and  held,  and  at  last  died 
in  sobbing  laughter. 

11. 

Steven  stood  upright  on  the  brink  of  the 
valley,  rigid  and  tingling  with  fear.  Yet  he 
was  accounted  as  brave  a  knight  as  bore 
arms  in  that  day.  As  to  the  young  lad 
when  he  had  first  stood  in  that  place,  the 
acrid  smell  of  cypress  and  yew  and  box  came 
up  to  Steven's  nostrils,  and  with  it  a  cold 
breath  of  unutterable,  unimagined  horror. 
Had  he  happed  otherwise  upon  the  adventure, 
he  would  have  run  from  the  spot  trem- 
bling, as  even  a  brave  man  may,  for  very 
fright ;  but  even  with  the  chill  horror  which 
rose  and  enveloped  him,  shaking  his  bones, 
came  another  thing,  a  woman's  face  bright 
against  the  darkness,  smiling  with  beautiful, 
trustful  eyes.  Out  of  the  wind  which  bore 
past  him  a  voice  whispered  and  called — 

"  We  lean  upon  your  strength,  Steven,"  it 
said,  "Troilus  and'l  !" 

He  took  a  great  breath. 

"  The  lad  is  in  some  devilish  peril  below 


there,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  I  must  succour 
him."  Also  he  said  a  hasty  Httle  prayer. 
Then  he  shifted  his  shield  to  his  back  by  the 
slings  which  held  it,  and  he  took  his  sword 
in  his  right  hand  and  began  to  descend  the 
steep  bank  of  the  ravine. 

It  was  slow  work  in  the  gloom,  and  slower 
in  that  he  must  go  silently.  More  than  his 
own  peril  hung  upon  his  work  this  night. 
Foothold  after  foothold  he  felt  for  and  tested 
and  risked,  grip  after  grip  of  hand  upon 
bush  or  rock.  He  went  for  greater  safety 
w4th  his  face  towards  the  bank  down  which 
he  crept.  Then  at  last  his  feet  came  upon 
level  earth,  and  he  took  a  great  breath  of 
relief  and  turned  about. 

He  stood  among  tall,  smooth  trees.  Where 
he  was  there  was  profound  gloom,  but  before 
him,  in  the  midst  of  the  gully,  burned  the 
fire  which  had  first  caught  his  eye,  filling  the 
night  there  with  a  leaping  radiance.  Taking 
heed  to  his  feet,  Steven  went  forward 
through  the  trees  towards  that  blazing  fire. 

It  chanced  that,  moving  cautiously  and 
seeking  all  possible  shelter,  he  came  very 
near  the  open  space  before  his  eyes  caught 
full  sight  of  what  w-as  there.  He  halted  to 
look  scarce  three  spears'  length  away. 

In  the  bright  light  of  the  fire  young  Troilus 
stood  erect,  his  face  lifted  so  that  he  looked 
upward.  The  face  was  wrung  and  tortured. 
Man's  two  natures  fought  there  very  bitterly. 
His  arms  he  held  out  at  a  little  angle  from 
his  sides,  stiff  and  straight,  the  hands  hard- 
gripped.  And  upon  Troilus's  breast  clung 
and  laughed  and  wept  and  murmured  a 
woman,  a  slim  maid.  Her  back  was  towards 
the  man  who  stood  in  darkness  among  the 
sheltering  trees.  He  could  see  oidy  that  she 
was  slender  and  very  lithe,  that  her  white 
arms  clung  to  and  caressed  the  lad  before 
her,  that  she  was  garbed  in  something  which 
glittered.  The  distance  was  too  great  for 
iiim  to  hear  the  words  she  spoke.  Only  the 
tone  of  her  voice  reached  him.  It  coaxed, 
pleaded,  besought,  tempted. 

Steven  moved  forward  into  the  firelight. 
His  feet  made  no  sound  upon  the  mossy 
earth,  and  for  the  first  instant  young  Troilus 
did  not  see  him.  Then  it  chanced  that  his 
eyes  wavered  and  he  became  aware  of  his 
kinsman  still  and  silent,  clad  in  shirt  of  mail, 
shield  on  back  and  sword  in  hand.  He  must 
have  thought  it  a  vision  come  in  his  extremity 
to  haunt  him,  for  one  hand  rose  slowly  to  his 
staring  eyes  and  covered  them. 

Then  he  gave  a  hoarse,  sobbing  cry, 
saying — 

''  Steven  !     Steven  !  " 


'*  Young  Troilus  knelt  before  the  altar  and  prayed  aloudo" 
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The  woman  who  clung  to  him  whirled 
sharply  about.  She  shrieked  once  and  once 
again.  She  caught  her  hands  to  her  month 
and  backed  away  to  the  very  marge  of  the 
leaping  fire,  and  she  crouched  there  staring. 
''  Steven  !  Steven  !  "  whispered  Troilus, 
swaying  on  his  feet.  He  stretched  out  his 
stiff  arms  and  took  a  step  forward.  But 
Steven  held  up  a  hand  to  check  him. 

"  Wait,  boy  !  "  said  he.  He  did  not  stir 
his  eyes  from  that  woman  who  crouched  by 
the  fire.  He  saw  that  she  was  young,  as  she 
had  seemed  with  her  back  turned— young, 
and,  in  her  strange  fashion,  very  beautiful. 
He  saw  that  she  had  a  great  quantity  of 
straight,  black  hair,  unbound  so  that  it  hung 
in  strands  before  and  behind  her  shoulders  ; 
wisps  of  it  fell  across  her  long  eyes.  He  saw 
that  the  skin  of  her  face  and  neck  and  of  her 
bare  arms  was  even  in  that  yellow  hght  oddly 
pallid,  without  any  colour  at  all,  but  that  her 
mouth  was  red  as  a  red  flower,  full-lipped 
and  a  little  open.  She  was  clad  in  one  gar- 
ment of  cloth  of  gold,  very  thin,  veil-like — 
so  thin  that  as  she  moved  the  round  shape  of 
her  slim  body  gleamed  white  through  the 
shimmering  texture. 

She  stared  at  him,  crouching  there,  and 
presently,  staring  still,  rose  to  her  feet  and 
stood  upright,  her  arms  dropping  to  her 
sides. 

" Sir— Steven— of  the— Out  Isles!"  the 
red  mouth  said,  whispering.  Steven  took  a 
step  forward. 

"  And  you— lady  ?  "  said  he.  "  You  ?  " 
"  I  am  Fraisne  le  Fay,  Steven,"  said  the 
.£:irl,  and  raised  her  head,  fronting  him  boldly. 
Fraisne  le  Fay — Morgan's  daughter,"  said 
she.  The  man's  mind  flashed  back  to  the 
book  of  the  clerk  of  Holy  Shield  and  the 
words  he  had  read  therein  but  three  days 
back.  He  pointed  a  finger  to  where  Troilus 
stood  aside. 

"And  this  lad,"  said  he.  "What  is  it 
you  would  have  of  him,  sorceress  ?  " 

"  His  soul,  Steven,"  she  said  oddly. 
"  Such  as  I  have  none.  I  must  have  a  soul, 
and  it  is  destined  that  I  have  his." 

"  Not  while  I  hve,"  said  Steven  of  the 
Out  Isles.     "  Not  while  I  live  !  " 

The  maid  laughed  ;  but  not,  it  would 
seem,  in  mirth.  She  came  a  little  forward 
towards  the  man.  She  moved  with  an  odd 
grace  as  a  dancer  moves,  or  an  animal,  not 
in  sudden  jerks  ;  and,  as  she  moved,  those 
rounding  contours  of  her  slim  body  came  and 
went  white  through  the  gold  of  her  garment. 
"  How  shall  such  as  you  stand  in  my 
way  ?  "  she  said. 


"  It  is  Fate,  Sir  Steven  le  Noir — destiny 
written  and  determined  before  you  lived  or 
your  grandfather  or  his  grandfather — when 
first  I  was  begotten  and  born  of  a  devil  and 
a  fay — when  first  I  was  shut  into  that  rock 
yonder  to  await  this  waking.  How  shall 
such  as  you  stand  in  Fate's  way  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know  how,"  said  the  man,  "  but 
somehow,  in  some  fashion,  I  shall  save  him. 
I  have  sworn  that  he  shall  go  unharmed 
while  I  live." 

She  laughed  again  and  put  out  one  white 
hand  as  if  she  would  touch  his  breast  with  it, 
but  the  man  started  quickly  back,  and  he 
held  up  the  hilt  of  his  sword  as  one  might 
hold  up  a  cross. 

"  In  Heaven's  name  ! "  he  cried  out. 
"  Avoid  me,"  said  he,  "  by  the  Holy  Rood ! " 
And  at  that  the  maid  shrank  back  cowering, 
and  her  face  twisted  as  if  she  suffered  pain. 

Young  Troilus  dropped  upon  his  knees 
with  a  groan  and  hid  his  face  in  his  hands, 
but  the  other  two  did  not  heed  him. 

"  You — may  save  yourself,"  said  the 
woman,  looking  under  her  brows  at  Steven 
le  Noir.  •  "  Yourself  you  may  save,  but  not 
him.  Things  ancient  and  mighty  and 
greater  than  man  have  g':en  him  to  me. 
They  are  stronger  than  you  with  your  gods 
and  your  crosses." 

"Yet,"  said  he  bravely,  "God  will  show 
me  a  way." 

"What  way?"  she  mocked.  "What 
w^ay  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  Steven.  "  I  wait." 
Again  he  raised  the  cross-hilt  of  his  sword, 
and  his  lips  stirred  in  prayer. 

The  maid  fell  to  wheedhng,  coaxing, 
brought  to  the  argument  those  lures  a  woman 
has  ever  ready  to  tempt  with.  Steven's  eyes 
were  blind  to  her,  his  ears  deaf. 

He  turned  sharply  to  where  Troilus  knelt 
trembling,  his  face  in  his  hands. 

"  Up,  lad,  and  away  from  this  vile  place  !  " 
he  said,  clapping  a  hand  upon  the  boy's 
shoulder. 

"  Away  !  "  said  he.  "  Come  with  me,  lad  ! 
Come  home  ! "  Behind  him  the  woman 
cried  out  words  strange  to  Steven's  ears. 
Thereafter  she  laughed,  high  and  shrill,  a 
very  mocking  laugh. 

"Aye,  take  him,  Steven!"  laughed 
Morgan's  daughter.  "  Take  him — if  you 
can  ! "  Steven  shook  the  boy's  shoulder 
with  his  hands.  The  boy  looked  up  dully, 
and  the  face  was  without  comprehension  or 
intelligence — a  sleeper's  face,  or  an  imbe- 
cile's. 

A  great  burst  of  rao'e  flared  in  the  man's 
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heart,  and  he  swung  about,  white-faced,  with 
set  teeth. 

"  You  foul  and  sorceress  hag  !  "  he  cried. 
"  You  devil  in  fair  flesh  ! "  The  woman 
stood  beside  the  fire  laughing.  He  ran  at 
her  with  his  sword,  but  she  laughed  on  and 
did  not  move. 

''  Aye,  Steven  ! "  said  she.  "  Cut  me 
down  !     Slay  me  !  " 

The  sword  was  in  air  over  her  head,  but 
suddenly  the  man's  arm  was  held  by  some 
strange  power,  so  that  he  could  not  stir  it. 
And  so  for  a  long  moment  they  stood,  very 
close,  looking  into  each  other's  eyes.  Pre- 
sently Steven's  arm  holding  the  sword 
dropped  to  his  side.  It  was  numb  and 
well-nigh  helpless.  Once  again  he  strove 
to  raise  it  against  the  sorceress,  but  he  could 
not. 

She  left  off  her  mocking  laughter. 

"  You  cannot  save  him,  Steven,"  she  said 
very  gravely,  half  under  her  breath.  "He 
is  mine.  Fate  has  given  him  to  me.  You 
cannot  save  him.  It  is  not  I  who  combats 
you,  it  is  Destiny." 

"  I  will  save  him  even  from  that,"  said  the 
man.  His  eyes  widened  wath  a  sudden 
thought,  and  once  more  he  turned  to  that 
kneehng  figure.  From  Troilus's  side  he 
looked  to  the  slii)i,  white  girl  by  the  fire. 

"  It  were  better  a  man  should  lose  his  life 
than  his  soul,"  said  he.  "Release  this  lad 
from  your  spell,  or  I  will  kill  him  with  my 
sword.  I  cannot  slay  you,  but  him  I  may 
slay.  At  least  I  shall  have  kept  his  soul 
from  perdition." 

At  that  she  cried  out  sharply :  "  Wait ! 
Wait  !  "  and  he  held  his  hand. 

She  knelt  upon  the  ground  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  fire,  which  had  by  now  burned 
down  to  embers  and  shed  a  dimmer,  redder 
glow  in  the  night.  And  she  sat  back  upon 
her  heels  and  was  silent  for  a  little  time, 
staring  into  the  heart  of  the  glowing  coals. 
Presently  she  turned  her  head  and  held  out 
an  arm. 

"  Come  !  "  said  she.  "  Come,  Steven,  let 
us  talk  of  the  matter." 

"  I  will  not  treat  -with  you,"  he  said. 
"  Release  him,  or  he  dies  by  my  sword." 

Again  she  waited  for  a  Httle  time  silent, 
and  again  after  it  she  said — 

"  Come  !  Ifc  will  harm  neither  Troilus 
nor  you."  Then  slowly,  with  stern  face,  he 
left  the  lad  and  came  before  her  wliere  she 
crouched. 

The  woman  turned  her  face  to  the  fire, 
and  the  firelight  reddened  it  with  a  warm 
glow  and  burned  warmly  in  her  long  eyes. 


"  You  set  great  store  by  a  soul,  Steven," 
she  said  at  last,  musingly  as  it  were. 

"Aye,"  said  Steven,  "  great  store." 

"And  yet,"  she  said,  "you  can  tell  me 
very  little  of  this  precious  jewel  for  the  sake 
of  which  you  would  do  unnatural  murder. 
What  is  this  soul-thing,  Steven,  which  is  of 
so  much  dearer  worth  than  life  ?  Have  you 
seen  it,  touched  it,  held  it  in  your  hand  ?  " 

"  It  is  invisible,"  said  he.  "  It  is  the 
precious  breath  of  God." 

"  Who  told  you  that  ?  "  she  asked,  looking 
into  the  fire. 

"  There  w^as  no  need,"  said  he,  "that  I  be 
told.  I  know."  The  woman  gave  a  little, 
low  laugh. 

"  You  know  much  more  than  any  other 
man,"  she  said.  "You  are  w^ondrous  wise, 
my  friend.  And  so,"  she  said  after  a  silence, 
"  and  so,  for  this  thing  which  you  have  not 
seen  nor  touched,  but  which  you  believe  to 
be  a  breath,  you  would  slay  that  lad  yonder, 
your  kinsman  !  A  man  must  be  very,  very 
sure  that  he  knows  to  do  that." 

The  man  took  a  deep  breath,  but  he  did 
not  answer. 

"  A  soul  ! "  said  she.  "  A  something 
invisible — perhaps.  Perhaps  a  nothing. 
Who  shall  say  ?  There  are  other  things, 
Steven — other  wonderful  things,  strange, 
glorious,  unknown  to  such  as  you— undreamt 
of.  I  could  give  him  those  things.  Who 
shall  say  that  they  are  not  better  than  your 
puff  of  breath — your  something  that  you 
cannot  show  me  ?  There  are  other  worlds, 
Steven,  than  this  puny,  plodding,  work-a-day 
world — other  splendid  worlds.  I  could  take 
him  there.  Who  are  you  to  say  that  his  soul 
is  worth  more  to  him  ?  " 

"And  yet,"  said  Steven  Le  Noir,  "you 
have  drawn  him  hither  to  rob  him  of  it. 
Why,  since  these  wonders  of  yours  are  so 
glorious  and  so  fair,  should  you  wish  to  take 
from  him  his  poor  soul  ?  " 

She  laughed  again,  softly,  under  her 
breath. 

"  That  Destiny  be  fulfilled,  Steven,"  said 
she.  "That  Fate  take  her  course.  It  is 
fated  that  through  me  and  him  England 
shall  be  torn  asunder  and  re-knit  in  another 
fashion — perchance  a  better  one.  The  thing 
is  not  in  our  hands,  it  was  wrought  into  the 
warp  of  Destiny  while  Arthur  still  sat  upon 
his  throne.  Who  are  you  and  I  that  we 
should  check  Destiny's  wheels  ?  Come  ! 
Have  done  with  this  !  You  cannot  fight 
against  me." 

Still  the  man  did  not  speak,  but  stared 
dully  upon  the  ground  before  him.    Morgan's 
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(laughter  stretched  one  white  arm  behind  her 
into  the  gloom  that  was  without  the  fire's 
circle.  She  threw  something  upon  the 
embers,  and  a  flame  leaped  high  in  air.  The 
smooth  boles  of  the  near-by  trees  sprang 
suddenly  into  view  like  live  things  rushing 
to  attack. 

"  Steven  !  "  said  the  witch-maid  in  a  low 
voice.     His  gloomy  eyes  rose  to  hers. 

"  What  do  you  love  most  in  the  world, 
Steven  ?  "  she  asked.  The  man's  face  writhed 
and  was  still  again. 

"  I  will  not  tell  you,"  said  he. 

"  Yet,"  she  said,  ''  I  know,  and  it  is  a 
woman.  Tell  me  !  Do  you  love  her  better 
than  your  soul's  salvation,  or  do  you  cherish 
the  more  this  invisible  breath  you  prate 
of  ?  " 

The  man's  voice  shook  and  trembled. 

"  Oh,  better  than  a  thousand  souls,  had  I 
them  ! "  said  he.  And  at  that  she  gave  a 
sudden  httle  cry. 

"  Then,"  she  cried,  with  an  edge  of  anger 
in  her  tone,  "  how  dare  you  judge  for  that 
lad  yonder  which  he  shall  possess,  me  or  his 
paltry  soul  ?  How  dare  you,  who  love  your 
lady  better  than  a  thousand  souls,  slay  him  if 
he  love  me  better  than  but  one  ?  Come,  my 
stern  arbiter,  let  him  speak  for  himself  !  I 
will  free  him  from  his  sleep  and  we  will 
let  him  choose.  How  dare  you  choose  for 
him  ? " 

She  was  for  springing  to  her  feet,  but  the 
man  checked  her  with  lifted  hand. 

"I  will  not  trust  you,"  he  said.  "You 
have  set  a  spell  upon  him,  wrapped  him  in 
sorceries.  Though  you  free  him  from  sleep, 
you  will  not  free  him  from  your  chains." 

She  sat  back  again  upon  her  heels,  and 
for  a  space  watched  him  sullenly  under  her 
dark  brows.     At  last  she  said — 

"  Then  you  will  slay  him,  Steven  ?  You, 
his  kinsman,  the  man  who  has  played  father 
to  him,  you  will  slay  him  as  he  sleeps  there. 
Then,  doubtless,  you  will  bear  his  body  back 
to  Penmarch,  back  to  the  boy's  mother,  and 
wake  her  from  her  bed,  saying  :  '  Here  is 
your  son,  lady  !  I  have  killed  him  with  my 
sword  ! ' — You  will  do  that,  friend  ?  " 

Steven  gave  an  exceedingly  bitter  groan 
and  hid  his  face  with  his  hands. 

Presently  the  maid  dragged  herself  nearer 
to  him  over  the  ground.  Kneeling,  she 
touched  his  knee,  and  he  uncovered  his  eyes. 

"  Look  upon  me,  Steven  ! "  she  said, 
pleading.  Slie  spread  out  her  two  arms, 
crouching  before  him  in  the  firelight. 

"  Look  well,  Steven ! "  she  said,  whispering. 
"  Am  I  not  such  as  a  man  might  love  ?    You 


should  know,  who  love  so  truly  !  Which 
would  he  choose,  that  boy  yonder,  his  soul  or 
me  ?  "  The  red  fight  fell  upon  her  upturned 
face,  and  upon  one  outflung  arm,  and  upon 
one  side  of  her  slim,  round  body,  and  she  was 
very  beautiful. 

"  Could  not  a  man  love  me,  Steven,"  she 
said,  "  even  better  than  his  little  soul  ? 
Could  he  not  ?  " 

With  all  his  great,  simple  strength  he  hated 
and  feared  her,  and  had  it  been  possible  he 
would  have  slain  her  where  she  knelt,  but 
withal  he  was  honest,  too,  and  the  honesty 
in  him  paid  unwilling  tribute  to  this  creature's 
splendid  beauty.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
which  that  poor  bewitched  lad  yonder  would 
choose  even  were  the  spell  to  be  lifted  from 
him. 

"  Could  not  a  man  love  me,  Steven  ?  "  she 
begged,  again  touching  his  knee  with  her 
hand. 

"  Aye,  sorceress,"  said  he,  "  to  his  eternal 
perdition."  And  the  witch-maid  smiled  at 
him  in  the  red  firelight. 

"  What  is  perdition,  Steven  ?  "  she  said 
whispering.     "  Is  it  bitter  or  is  it  sweet  ?  " 

"  It  is  both,  sorceress,"  said  he. 

She  drew  back  from  his  gloomy  eyes, 
sitting  upon  her  heels,  and  once  more  turned 
her  head  to  stare  into  the  pulsing  fire. 

"  Eh,  Steven,"  she  said  presently,  with  a 
little  low  laugh,  "  though  I  be  fay  and  not 
woman,  till  I  shall  have  mated  with  mortal 
man,  yet  I  find  in  me  a  most  womanish 
perversity.  You  loathe  and  hate  me  with  all 
your  heart,  do  you  not,  Steven  ?  Yet  I 
would  it  had  been  you  who  waked  me  from 
my  long  sleep,  and  not  that  half-grown 
simpleton  yonder.  I  would  it  had  been  you," 
she  sighed. 

"  But  Fate  foreordained,"  she  said,  "  must 
be  fulfilled  ;  the  ancient  prophecy  be  brought 
to  pass." 

Black  Steven's  eyes  had  been  upon  the 
boy,  who  knelt  apart  wrapped  in  his 
chains  of  thraldom.  He  turned  his  head 
slowly,  and  his  eyes  met  the  eyes  of  the 
witch-maid. 

"  How  runs  this  ancient  prophecy  ?  "  he 
asked  in  an  odd,  still  tone.  The  woman 
stared  at  him. 

"  'Penmarch  shall  mate  with  Pendragon, 
and  by  their  seed  shall  England  be  rent 
asunder,' "  she  said. 

"  Pendragon  ?  "  he  questioned. 

"  Aye,  Steven,"  she  said.  "  Do  j^ou  not 
see  that  I  am  the  last  of  the  House 
of  Pendragon  ?  Morgan  le  Fay,  Uther's 
daughter,  Arthur's  sister,  bore  me.     I  have 
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lain  in  the  rock  where  MerUn  laid  me,  all 
these  ages,  waiting — waitinii^.'* 

"Aye!"  said  Steven.  ""Aye!  And  if 
mortal  man  mate  with  yon,  he  must  lose  his 
soul  because  you  are  a  fay." 

"  As  all  men  know,"  she  said. 

"  Aye,"  said  he,  "  as  all  men  know."  And 
he  said  the  words  of  the  ancient  prophecy 
over  again  under  his  breath — 

"  '  Penraarch  shall  mate  with  Pendragon, 
and  by  their  seed  shall  England  be  rent 
asunder.' "  He  was  very  grave.  He  rose 
to  his  feet  and  walked  a  few  paces  back  and 
forth  in  the  firelight,  his  face  upturned  to 
the  velvet  gloom.  The  girl  crouching  beside 
the  fire  watched  him  with  puzzled,  uncom- 
prehending eye. 

Now  prayed  he  aloud  :  "  God,  whom  I 
have  loved  and  served  and  worshipped, 
desert  me  not  in  this  grim  hour.  Show  me 
the  way  !  Let  me  not  fail  her  who  leans 
upon  me,  nor  the  lad  whom  she  has  put  in 
my  hand  to  guard.     Show  me  the  way  !  " 

Abruptly  he  spoke  to  the  witch-maid, 
whose  eyes  stared  at  him. 

"  You  cannot  be  turned  from  your  vile 
purpose  ?  "he  said.  "  You  will  not  free  yon 
lad  from  his  bondage  unless  I  slay  him  ?  " 

"  Fate  cannot  be  turned,  Steven,"  said 
she.     "  It  is  not  I." 

He  prayed  again,  wrenching  each  word 
from  him  as  in  as^ony. 

"  What  must  'l  do  ?  "  he  asked  of  God. 
"  Show  me  the  way  !  Shall  I  slay  him  and 
bear  him  dead— to  her  ?  "• 

His  face  writhed  suddenly.  "  That  would 
slay  her  also.  What  shall  I  do?"  His 
hard-wrung  voice  took  a  softer  tone,  and  he 
almost  smiled  through  his  bitterness. 

" '  We  lean  upon  your  strength,  Steven — 
Troilus  and  I.'  "  Then  in  a  sort  of  trembling 
whisper  :  "  My  lady — my  lady  !  " 

He  strode  to  the  kneeling  boy,  who  slept 
in  his  magic  bonds,  and  with  his  two  hands 
he  lifted  the  bowed  head,  looking  a  long 
time  into  the  boy's  face.  Thereafter  he 
walked  again  with  upturned  eyes,  his  lips 
moving  in  who  shall  say  what  passionate 
prayers,  what  poignant  self-searchings. 

In  the  end,  after  much  of  this,  he  tossed 
his  two  hands  in  air,  as  the  witch-maid 
saw,  watching  him,  and  he,  said  aloud  :  "  I 
cannot — fail  you — lady,  not  even  in  this 
last." 

He  had  th^  air  of  one  who,  after  a  long  and 
very  bitter  struggle,  has  at  last  come  to  some 
grave  determination. 

Once  more  he  turned  to  her  who  crouched 
waiting  and   wondering   by   the   fire.     His 


head  drooped  and  he  looked  white  and  very 
tired. 

"  Loose  the  lad  yonder  and — let  him  go  !  " 
he  said.  There  was  in  his  weary  tone  some- 
thing strange  and  momentous.  Perhaps,  fay 
though  she  was,  it  frightened  the  girl,  for 
she  gave  a  little,  shaking  laugh  which  strove 
to  be  contemptuous. 

"  '  Penmarch  shall  mate  with  Pendragon,'  " 
she  said.     "  You  cannot  defy  Fate." 

"  I  shall  not  try,"  he  said  gently.  "  I  also 
am  of  Penmarch.  Set  the  lad  free  and  let 
him  go." 

The  witch-maid  screamed.  She  leaped  to 
her  feet  and  caught  Black  Steven  by  the 
shoulders  with  her  two  hands,  staring  into 
his  face. 

"  You^  Steven  ! "  she  cried  out  shrilly. 
"  You  ?     You  ?  " 

"  I  take  the  lad's  place,"  said  he. 

Her  knees  gave  suddenly  under  her,  and 
for  a  moment  she  hung  upon  him  by  her 
arms,  her  slim  body  shaking  as  she  were  in 
an  ague  fit.  Then  she  dropped  back  and 
again  crouched  in  her  old  place  beside  the 
glowing  fire.  Her  red  lips  hung  open  and 
she  stared,  wide-eyed,  scarcely  yet  com- 
prehending. 

"  Why?'''  she  said  presently  in  a  slow, 
gasping  whisper.     "  Why — ivhy  ?  " 

"  For  love's  sake,"  he  said,  "-  but  that  need 
not  concern  you.  Will  you  set  the  lad  free 
and  let  him  go  ?  " 

Staring  yet,  dully,  like  one  dazed,  she 
turned  towards  young  Troilus.  She  stretched 
out  an  arm  and  said  something  in  barbarous 
foreign  words.  The  boy  shivered  and  his 
head  stirred.  One  after  the  other  his  arms 
dropped  from  his  face  and  he  raised  his  head. 
It  was  like  an  abrupt  waking  from  deep 
slumber.  For  a  moment  he  knelt  on,  looking 
about  him.  Then  he  saw  his  kinsman  and 
sprang  towards  the  man  with  a  great  cry. 

"  Steven,  Steven  ! "  he  cried,  and  caught 
the  elder  man  by  the  arm.  He  was  shaking 
and  frightened. 

"  What — is  this,  Steven  ? "  he  said. 
"  AVhat  do  you  and  I  here  ?  "  For  a  moment 
he  glanced  to  the  waning  fire  and  the  slim 
maid  who  crouched  there  in  her  golden  gar- 
ment. Eecollection  seemed  to  come  to  him 
in  a  flash,  and  he  covered  his  eyes,  groaning. 

"  Let  us  go  away  !  "  he  said  after  a  little 
space.  "  Come,  Steven,  let  us  go  !  I  have 
been  mad." 

Black  Steven  put  his  hands  upon  the  boy's 
shoulders  and  looked  down  very  sorrowfully 
into  the  mazed,  affrighted  young  eyes. 

"  You  must  go,  my  lad,"  said  he,  "  and  I 
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stay.  Dp  not  question  me  and  do  not  fret 
me  with  outcries  or  protestin^s.  Go  quickly ! " 
Despite  his  words  the  boy  cried  out  upon  him 
in  amazement  and  terror,  with  scornful 
refusals  to  go  alone ;  but  Steven  spoke  sharply, 
almost  in  anger,  and  the  lad's  long  habit  of 
unquestioning  obedience  stilled  his  tongue. 
He  fell  silent,  staring  up  into  his  kinsman's 
stern  face  with  wondering,  bewildered  eyes. 

"  Go  you  back  to  Penmarch,"  said  the  elder 
man,  "and  tell — the  lady — Alianor — your 
mother,  that  Steven  le  Noir  has  held  to  his 
word — has  done  his  utmost  and  will  not 
return  !  Say  to  her  that  in  this  adventure 
he  has  had  ever  in  mind  his  oath — to  ^iwQ 
body  and  soul  to  the  succour  and  safeguarding 
of  her  son.  That  is  all.  Go  you  now,  lad, 
and  leave  me  here  !  Never  forget  what  I 
have  taught  you,  to  live  cleanly,  to  honour  all 
women,  to  spare  the  weak,  to  fight  to  the 
utmost  being  in  warfare,  to  die  a  good  death. 
Go  I " 

Abruptly  he  turned  to  the  witch-maid. 

"  What  do  you  hold  sacred,"  he  demanded, 
"  that  you  may  take  oath  upon  ?  " 

"  Fire,"  said  she,  still  in  her  dull  maze, 
"  and  earth,  and  the  names  of  the  great  kings 
which  were  before  Adam  and  sleep  in  the 
mountain  of  Kaf." 

"  Swear,"  said  Black  Steven,  "  that  never 
through  you  nor  your  powers  nor  the  powers 
of  your  seed  shall  any  evil  or  spell  or  influence 
of  any  sort  come  to  this  lad,  or  to  his  house, 
or  to  his  posterity  !  " 

She  took  in  one  naked  hand  a  glowing 
brand  from  the  fire.  And  thereat  young 
Troilus  cried  out  with  horror — with  the 
other  she  tore  a  clod  from  the  earth. 

"  By  earth  and  fire,"  she  said,  "  which  are 


very  sacred,  and  by  the  holy  kings  who  sleep 

in  the  halls  of  Kaf ■"   She  named  them  all, 

"  Soli  man  Ben  Daoud,  Soliman  Raad,  Soli  man 
Daki,  Soliman  Gian  Ben  Gian,"  and  the  rest 
— ■"  I  swear  that  no  harm  shall  come  to  him 
or  to  his," 

Steven  le  Noir  kissed  the  boy  on  either 
cheek  and  put  him  away  at  arm's  length.  He 
took  the  shield  from  his  back  and  hung  it 
about  Troilus's  neck,  and  he  gave  into  the 
boy's  hand  his  sword. 

"  Never  sully  them,  lad  !  "  said  he.  "  They 
have  been  borne  with  honour.  And  now 
go  !  Do  not  forget  what  I  have  told  you. 
Go!" 

The  boy's  eyes  w^ere  still  full  of  a  great, 
uncomprehending  wonder.  It  w^as  as  if 
he  moved  in  a  dream  among  half -formed 
things  grave,  terrible,  and  momentous.  At 
his  kinsman's  bidding  he  turned  and  went 
without  a  word. 

Half-way  up  the  bank  of  the  ravine  he 
looked  back  once.  Through  the  tall  tree- 
trunks  the  fire  gleamed  yellow  and  red 
against  an  inky  gloom.  On  opposite  sides 
of  it  stood  that  slim,  black-haired  girl  in 
her  golden  garment,  and  Steven  le  Noir, 
sometime  of  the  Out  Isles.  The  two  stood 
still,  and,  so  far  as  he  could  determine, 
silent,  gazing  gravely  each  into  the  other's 
eyes  across  the  pulsing  glow  of  the  magic 
fire,  and  they  did  not  stir  the  while  he 
watched  them.  A  little  pang  of  fear  stabbed 
at  the  lad's  heart,  he  did  not  know  why  nor 
what  he  feared,  but  he  turned  and  began  to 
clamber  more  quickly  up  the  precipitous  bank. 

At  the  top  he  found  his  horse  waiting 
there  patiently  in  the  cool  moonlight.  He 
mounted  and  rode  away  south  to  Penmarch. 


CONTRARINESS. 


'l^^HEN  I  am  gay,  the  mournful  songs  I  sing 
^^      Make  list'ners  pity,  weep  and  steal  away 
For  ever  harp  I  on  a  single  string 
When  1  am  gay, 


The  lover  dead,  the  rose  of  yesterday. 
But  in  those  shadow^ times  when  joy  takes  wing, 
When  all  my  soul  is  sad,  and  skies  are  grey. 
My  voice  is  lilting  praises  of  the  spring 
Glad  with  the  joy  of  living  rings  my  lay. 
My  heart  would  break  to  hear  the  songs  1  sing 
When  1  am  gay. 

H.  E.  CALDWELL   SMITH. 


Examiner  :  Now,  can  anyone  tell  me  the  name  of  a  country  where  children  wear  no  clothes,  receive 
no  education,  and  live  in  mud  huts? 
Smai.l  Boy  ;  Yes,  sir— Paradise  ! 

THE    EDITOR'S    SCRAP-BOOK. 


COMING   HOME   FROM  SCHOOL. 
Bu  H.  C.  O'Neill. 

It  is  not  given  to  everyone  to  experience  the 
actual  thrills  and  terrors  of  stage  fright.  But 
something  very  much  akin  to  this  had  fallen  upon 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leigh  as  they  stood  on  the  platform 
awaiting  the  train  which  was  to  bring  their 
sixteen-year-old  daughter  back  from  her  first  term 
at  a  finishing  school.  Marjory  had  given  her 
parents  a  foretaste  of  this  many  years  before. 
They  had  been  away  from  home  for  a  few  weeks 
and  had  felt  a  sudden  sinking  on  their  return,  when 
subjected  to  the  cold,  unbiased,  impartial  stare  of 
Marjory  from  the  height  of  her  eleven  montlis. 


Each  had  privately  registered  a  vow  never  to  leave 
the  child  again.  But  now  the  child  had  left  them, 
and  never  a  suspicion  had  crossed  their  minds  of 
aught  that  could  worry,  until  the  last  few  days. 
Now,  however,  they  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder 
waiting  for  the  train — regretting,  inwardly,  that 
it  should  have  been  necessary  for  Marjory  to  be 
sent  away  to  school.  Bat  he  was  a  doctor — and 
the  rest  followed.  What,  precisely,  "  the  rest " 
was  neither  could  have  said.  But  there  lay  its 
efficacy ;  for  there  is  nothing  like  the  urgency  of 
the  conclusion  that  is  unstated  and  unanalysed. 

Clearly  enough,  the  child  had  gone;  equally 
clearly    she  was    to   return    to   tliem   in   a   few 
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THE    WAY   OF   PEACE. 

"Put  me  off  at  the  Marble  Arch,  conductor." 

"  I'd  much  rather  you  get  quietly  off  yourself,  sir." 

moments.  For  some  days  great  preparations  had 
been  in  process.  Not  preparations  of  Marjory's 
room  and  personal  accessories,  though  these  were 
not  overlooked.  But  the  preparations  that  cost 
most  thought  were  those  of  Mrs.  Leigh— hats, 
blouses,  skirts,  frocks,  costumes,  etc. 

Neither  said  a  word  to  the  other  of  the  trouble 
that  was  oppressing  them.  What  was  it?  Again, 
the  pain  and  the  insistence  of  the  unknown. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  itself — the  train  was 
advertised  to  arrive  at  2  p.m. — he,  with  a  com- 
plete disregard  of  his  practice,  went  to  the  Club, 
and  victimised  stray  visitors  by  his  views  on  all 
and  sundry  subjects.  Every  half-hour,  sometimes 
oftener,  he  looked  at  his  watch.  Once  a  member 
asked  him  civilly  on  one  of  these  occasions  if  he 
had  to  catch  a  train,  and  was  surprised  to  see  the 
doctor  start  and  blush,  as  if  caught  in  some  dis- 
graceful act.  No,  he  had  no  train  to  catch.  He 
was  feeling  that  it  must  be  time  for  lunch ! 

Far  different  was  the  order  of  his  wife's  morn- 
ing, which  was  one  of  the  busiest  of  her  life.  At 
half-past  ten,  after  consulting  the  clock  many 
times,  she  went  to  her  room  and  commenced  to 
examine — her  wardrobe.  She  had  always  held  that 
this  ought  to  be  done  regularly  by  a  careful  house- 
wife. Eleven  o'clock  found  her  tentatively  trying 
on  various  frocks,  costumes,  combinations  of 
blouses  and  skirts,  hats,  etc.  By  twelve  o'clock 
she  had  tried  as  many  different  combinations  as 
the  laws  of  mathematics  allow  for  such  a  number 
of  skirts,  blouses,  hats,  etc. 

At  one  o'clock  he  came  home  to  lunch  and 
found  her  looking  '*  a  picture  "  in  her  latest  and 
most  expensive  frock.  "  Hallo!  "  he  said.  "  Going 
out  ?  "     Oh,  heartless  dissembler ! 

With  a  magnificent  composure  she  asked  what 
he  meant. 

"  Well,  you've  got  your  best  frock  on,  you 
know ! " 

Oh !    No,  she  was  not  going  out.     She  might 


l)e  going,  perhaps.  But  she  thought  it  would  be 
cooler.     Would  he  come  to  lunch?     He  went. 

After  lunch  he  went  to  his  dressing-room  and 
put  on  his  sliabbiest  riding-habit.  When  lie  had 
just  iinislied,  his  wife  knocked  at  the  door — a 
vision  in  the  new  frock  and  latest  hat.  Their 
eyes  met. 

"  You're    not    going   to — in ?  "    she  began 

indignantly ;  then  suddenly  in  a  normal  voice : 
*'  Are  you  going  riding  ?"  she  continued. 

"  What  ?  "  he  said.  "  I  may  go  riding.  Are 
you  ready  ?  1  suppose  we'll  have  to  go  to  meet 
Marjory  soon.  It's  to-day  she's  coming,  isn't 
it  ?  '■' 

"  Yes.     I  came  to  see  if  you  were  ready." 

They  set  out,  he  carrying  a  disreputable  riding- 
cane  and  swaggering  fearlessly.  She,  too,  had  a 
look  of  utter  composure,  although  perhaps  she 
drew  her  veil  over  her  chin  rather  often,  and 
looked  a  little  red. 

So  they  came  to  the  station,  where  they  stood 
waiting  for  the  train.  Bells  rang  in  the  rural 
signal-box,  a  clang  of  a  signal  falling  was  heard, 
and,  by  and  by,  the  sound  of  a  train.  A  few 
porters  appeared  from  station  hiding-places,  and 
the  train  was  drawing  up. 


BEDTIME  FOR  POULTRY. 


"  What  are  you  doing,  cook  ?  " 

"  I'm  plucking  the  chicken,  dear." 

"  Do  you  undress  them  every  night,  then  ?  ' 


TlIK     FllUGAr>     II A  BIT. 

'  Heue,  hi !      Steady  oii  there  ;  I've  dropped  sixpence  ! ' 


He  was  now  looking  attentively  away  from  the 
train  towards  tlie  newsj^aper  placards,  with  a  look 
in  his  eyes  such  as  the  Light  Brigade  heroes  must 
have  had  on  meeting  the  enemy,  on  their  ever- 
memorable  charge.  /S7/,e  had  nearly  pulled  a  hole 
in  her  veil  and  was  still  pulling,  and  lier  eyes  had 
a  look  of  fright  which  no  etfort  of  composure 
could  banish. 

A  trim  young  lady,  dressed  in  the  height  of 
fashion,   her  hair  neatly  coiled  up  (it  had  been 


doivn  when  she  left  home)  on  her  head,  which 
was  surmounted  by  a  mushroom  hat,  stepped 
from  the  train.  A  few  quick  steps,  and  "  How 
are  you,  mother?"  she  said,  as  she  flung  lier  arms 
round  her  neck.  Tears  in  her  motlier's  eyes? 
Impossible!  Well,  perhaps  it  was  the  sunlight. 
A  greeting  witli  her  father  followed  — on  Mar- 
jory's side  affectionate,  on  his  nonchalant — and 
they  were  moving  from  the  station.  The  ordeal 
was  over. 
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A  LADY  in  making  a  purchase  at  a  shop  one 
evening  dropped  a  five-shilling  piece  into  a  crack 
in  the  floor.  The  next  morning  she  called  for 
her  money.  Leaning  over  the  counter,  the  shop- 
keeper asked,  in  a  confidential  whisper,  if  she 
was  sure  that  it  was  five  shillings  she  had  lost. 

"  Yes,  a  five-shilling  piece." 

*'  Well,  it  is  very  strange,  but  I  give  you  my 
word  of  honour,  lady,  we  only  found  four  shillings 
and  seveupence." 


The  New  Cook  (after  a  long  series  of  ques- 
tions) :  Might  I  ask,  ma'am,  where  you  go  in  the 
summer  V  ^ 

The  Mistress  :  It  hasn't  been  decided  yet,  but 
you  might  let  us  know  later  what  part  of  the 
country  you  prefer. 


T3AKER  :  People  who  have  been  near  drowning 
say  that  in  an  instant  all  the  events  of  their  past 
lives  are  presented  to  their  mental  vision. 

Barker  :  I  don't  believe  it. 

Baker  :  Why  not  ? 

Barker  :  If  it  were  true,  they  wouldn't  allow 
themselves  to  be  rescued. 


TINTED    TARRADIDDLES. 

{The  hh  hitely  recommended  that  the  colour  meta- 
phor should  be  introduced  in  the  matter  of  lying,  green 
lies  to  represent  misstatements  caused  by  jealousy, 
and  purple  lies  those  gorgeous  inaccuracies  told  for 
their  very  picturesqueness.) 

He  vowed— his  warmth  was  injudicious— 
Her  rival's  curls  were  quite  delicious. 
"Yes,  quite,  and  who  would  guess,"  she  said, 
"They  grew  on  someone  else's  head?" 

Abashed,  disgusted,  and  astonished, 
All  aids  to  Nature  he  admonished. 
Her  lie  was  ureen  as  green  could  be, 
But,  for  that  matter,  so  was  he. 

When,  later  on,  his  ardour  moved  him 
To  ask  the  fibster  if  she  loved  him, 
To  tantalise  him  in  reply, 
She  answered  **  No  !  "—a  purple  lie. 

He  did  not  recognise  the  colour 
And  left  her,  to  her  life=long  dolour. 
Alas  I  too  late  the  maid  divined 
To  quibble  he  was  colour=blind. 

Jessie  Pope 


Visitor  :  How  old  are  you,  Tommy  ? 

The  Modern  Boy  :  Does  the  subject  really  in- 
terest you,  madam,  or  do  you  introduce  it  merely 
as  a  theme  for  polite  conversation  ? 


RIGHTEOUS     INDIGNATION. 


Indignant  Cottager  (to  motorist  who  has  broken  down  in  a  remote  village) :   Whoi  doan 
'e  help  the  poor  lad  out,  after  running  him  over,  instead  of  standing  there  like  a  fule  ? 


Jhr 
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*'TI1E    FOOLISH    VIRGINS."      BY    FRANK    DICKSEE,    R.A. 

"Too  late!    Too  late!     Ye  cannot  enter  now." 

From  the  original  in  the  Leicester  Art  Gallery,  reproduced  by  j^ermis^s^ion  of  the  Committee  from  a  photograph  by 

F.  Wetherman  d-  Co.,  Enfield. 
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More  Pictures  by  Modern  Artists. 


By    Austin    Chehteh. 


YXT'J'i'H  ii  view  to  i-epresentin<>"  as  fully 
W  a,s  possible  the  talents  of  tlie  artists 
considered  in  the  articles  which  we 
are  issnino-  month  by  niontli,  we  have  in 
sundry  cases  secured  permission  to  re|)roduce 
more  of  their  work  than  tlie  capacity  of  a 
siiii^de  number  allows.  AVe  therefore  present 
the  overflow  collectively  in  this  final  number 
of  our  year,  assured  that,  by  the  making  of 
these  painters  unconscious  collaborators  for 
the  purposes  of  a  single  article,  the  distinctive 
talent  of  none  suffers  eclipse.  Like  many  an 
aftermath,  our  sheaf  is  as  good,  in  tlie  case  of 
each,  as  Avere  the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest. 
The  subjects  of  the  pictures  tiiemselves 
range  over  a  large  field,  for  the  intellectual 
activity  of  painters  is  immense  ;  but,  jnst  as 
the  historian,  with  absolutely  truthful  in- 
tentions, "ann'd  the  multitude  of  facts 
presented  to  him  must  needs  select,  and  in 
selecting,    assert    something     of     his     own 
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humour,  something  that  comes  not  of  the 
world  without,  but  of  a  vision  within,"  so 
does  the  artist,  moulding  liis  material  to  his 
taste,  reveal  the  theme  that  interests  him 
most.  Not  only  do  common  things  become, 
as  it  wei-e,  distinguished  when  in  paint,  but 
by  its  use  the  invisible  is  brought  into  play, 
and  that  which  the  long  dead  generation 
saw  is  re-enacted.  Thus  do  painters  refill, 
with  the  honey  of  their  talents,  the  empty 
cells  of  the  human  hive. 

.   .   .  Ave're  made  so  that  Ave  love 

First  when  Ave  see  tlieni  {)ainted,  things  we  have  passed 

Perliaps  a  liiindred  times,  nor  cared  to  see. 

And  so  they  are  better,   j)ainted — better  to  us, 

Wliich  is  the  same  thin<;-. 

Much  catholicity  of  taste  marks  our  over- 
flow of  pictures  this  year.  Thus  the  late 
Paul  Falconer  I^oole,  whose  work  was  not 
included  in  our  article  on  the  Art  Gallery  of 
Leicester,  Mr.  Ernest  Crofts,  and  Mr.  Fred 

2  T 
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Roe,  each  sliows  an  immense  and  vivid 
interest  in  that  subject  which  we  loosely 
label  History,  and,  between  them,  they  box 
the  compass  of  actualities  for  inspiration. 
Mr.  Bernard  Gribble  hnds  an  epic  poem  to 
lie  within  the  masts  of  ships  ;  Mr.  Perngini 
has  sought  liis  inspiration  in  the  classics. 
Mr.  Walter  Langley  tells  of  the  genuine 
strain  of  poetry  nnderlying  the  lives  of 
those  who  work  for  tlieir  daily  bread  ;  and 
Mrs.  Stanhope  Forbes  modifies  actuality 
Avith  imao-ination. 


inclined,  like  the  "geographers  on  pathless 
downs,"  to  put  "elephants  for  want  of  towns." 
"  The  silence  of  these  infinite  spaces 
frighten  me,"  wrote  Pascal,  contemplating 
the  heavens  at  night,  and  had  not  men,  by 
aid  of  an  historic  sense,  been  able  to  attach 
tliemselves  to  ])ast  generations  and  show  us 
that  it  is  possible  to  estimate  the  "  intellectual 
creations  of  to-day  in  connection  with  the 
ages  from  which  they  have  proceeded,"  we, 
too,  should  have  fear  of  the  infinite  spaces 
of  Time. 


"  TlIK     MOTIIKK    OF    WII.MAM     TlIK     CONQUKHOR — AIir.KTK, 
DISCOVEIJKI)     BY     DUKK     llOliKIlT     LP:     DIAIUJ:.'' 


TKASANT     GIKI.     OF     FALAISF,     IN     NOIIMANDY. 
HY     TAUL     FALCONFR     POOrJ],    11.  A. 


Froyn  the  original  in  the  Leicester  Art   Gallery,  reproduced  by  permission  of  the   Committee  froyn  a  photograph  by 

F.   Wetherman  <t-  Co.,  Enfield. 


It  is  pleasant  to  read  our  history  in  colour ; 
but  historical  painting,  "like  all  art  which  is 
in  any  way  imitative  or  reproductive  of 
fact,"  is  the  transcript  not  of  mere  fact,  but 
of  fact  in  its  infinite  variety  as  modified  by 
human  preference  for  one  over  all  others  of 
its  various  forms.  Always  ingenious  and 
suggestive  is  the  painter  who  walks  the  by- 
ways of  time  with  the  purpose  of  reconstruct- 
ing old  scenes  for  our  benefit,  and  places 
before  us  incidents  which,  without  his  aid, 
we   might   possibly  discredit,  since  we   are 


Paul  Falconer  Poole,  R.A.,  a  much 
esteemed  artist  of  the  Victorian  era,  who 
exhibited  from  18:^)0  till  the  year  of  his  death, 
1879,  painted  a  picture  which  he  entitled, 
"  Arlete,  a  peasant  girl  of  Falaise,  in  Nor- 
mandy, discovered  by  Duke  Robert  le 
Diable."  Called  the  Devil  by  the  people, 
this  Robert,  who  usurped  the  ducal  crow^n  of 
Normandy  by  poisoning  his  brother,  Richard 
HI.,  and  his  chief  barons  at  a  feast  in  1028, 
was  known  as  "  Robert  the  Magnificent  "  by 
his  nobles — whether  from  his  crimes  or  from 
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liis  luxurious  ways  is  left  to  the  imagination. 
Burton,  of  melancholy  memory,  asserts,  and 
quotes  Havard  as  his  authority,  that  Arlete 
Avas  daucing  ou  a  greeu  ^Yheu  Rohert  first 
saw  her,  but  we  have  for  so  long  accepted 
this  tauner's 
daughter  as 
engaged  in 
the  homely 
occupation  of 
laundry  when 
she  caught 
the  fancy  of 
the  Duke, 
that  it  needs 
but  t  h  e 
legend  to  he 
written  in 
line  and  sur- 
face for  us  to 
dismiss  l)oth 
r)urton  and 
his  authority 
as  inaccurate. 

Yet  had 
tlie  painters 
who  chose  as 
theme  the 
compulsory 
courtship  of 
til  is  mother 
of  William 
the  C  0  n- 
(|ueror  by 
Duke  Robert 
represented 
the  scene  of 
their  first 
meeting  as 
occurring  at 
some  gala, 
the  appeal  to 
the  eyes, 
which  they 
would  have 
made,  would 
have  effaced 
the  written 
description 
of  Duke 
II  0  b  e  r  t '  s 
meeting,  for 
so  alive  are 
Ave  to  tlie  coercion 

accept  its  verdict,  line  upon  line,  holding 
it  to  ])e  as  accurate  of  events  as  that 
design  which  the  pencil  follows  on  tracing- 
paper. 

Mr.  Bernard    Gribble's  vigorous   picture, 


MKN     MUST     WOllK     AXJ)     WOMKN     INIUST     WKKP. 


From  tlie  original  in   the  Leicester  Ar 
Committee  froin  a  photograph 


pictorial  art  that  we 


"The  (Ireat  HariT,"  is  of  ])eculiar  interest  just 
now  when  our  thoughts  are  turned  on  the 
(juestion  of  the  building  of  Dreadnoughts, 
at  a  cost  of  millions  of  money,  for  Tlte  Great 
Harry  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  vessel  of 

the  British 
iN^  a  V  y  to 
<leserve  the 
name  of  a 
ship  of  war. 

The  begin- 
nings of  our 
N  a  V  y  a  r  e 
t  r  a  c  e  a  b  1  e 
back  to 
Alfred,  the 
lirst  English 
admiral,  as 
he  Avas  the 
lirst  English 
sovereign  to 
connnand  his 
own  fleet  in 
battle.  With 
Edward  the 
C  on  f  ess  or 
came  the  lirst 
fleet  ;  with 
William  the 
(^onqu  er  or 
came  the  first 
naval  archi- 
tecture; with 
John  a  close 
apjiroach  was 
made  to  a 
naval  estab- 
1  i  sh  men  t ; 
and  the  most 
desperate  of 
sea-  fights, 
that  at  Sluys, 
earned  for 
Edward  III. 
the  title  of 
'M<:ingof  the 
S  e  a  s^. "  It 
was  to  tlie 
Xavy  that 
Henry  lY. 
and  Henry  Y. 
o  w  e  d  the 
maintenance 
we  nn*<dit  do 
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t   Gallery,  reproduced  hij  perrnisKioii  of  the 
by  F.    Wetherman  d:  Co.,  Enfield. 


of  mitional  superiority  ;  and 
well  to  take  to  heart  Jlakluyt's  exhortation, 
which  appeai'ed  in  a  poem  in  the  early  days 
of  Henry  YI.'s  reign,  to  keep  connnand  of 
the  sea,  "to  do  which  is  the  worship  and 
salvation  to  England  and  to  all  Englishmen." 


'CHARLES    il.    AT    WHITKLADIES    AFTER    THE    BATTLE    OF    WORCESTER." 
By    E  UN  est    CuoiTS,    R.A. 


'wild     hyacinths."        I?Y     ELIZAIJKTII     stanhope     FOIUiKS. 


It  was  tlie  reio;n  of  lleiiry  VJI.  wliicli 
])rodnced  Tlis  Grpat  Harry,  stated  to  have 
cost  £14,000.  Bj  some  aiitliority  she  is 
said  to  liave  been  burned  at  Woolwicli  in 
15;]8,  by  others  it  is  stated  that  slie  was 
renamed  T}ie  Tlpffpnf,  on  the  accession  of 
Henry  YIII.  ;  whilst  by  otliers  she  is  con- 
founded with  Henry  Grace  de  Dieu,  a  sliip  of 
1,500  tons,  according  to  the  Pepys  Papers 
in  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge.  Tliis  ship, 
Tlie  Great  Harry  of  Mr.  Gribble's  picture, 


was  the  first  ship  built  with  two  decks  ;  she 
carried  fourteen  guns  on  the  lower  deck, 
twelve  oil  the  main,  eighteen  on  the  quarter- 
deck and  poop,  and  the  same  number  on  the 
lofty  forecastle.  These,  with  ten  in  her 
stern-ports,  numbered  seventy-tw^o  guns. 
Three  hundred  and  foi'ty-nine  soldiers,  three 
hundred  and  one  mariners,  and  fifty  gunners 
brought  her  regular  establishment  to  seven 
hundred  men.  Thus  The  Great  Harry,  with 
her   gallant   freight   and   noble  aspect,  may 
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well  be  said  to  have  been  the  pioneer  of  a 
time  when  the  perils  of  the  sea  claimed  all 
that  was  most  heroic  in  England's  most 
heroic  age. 

If  we  consider  tlie  four  liistorical  painters 
wliose  work  we  notice  in  this  article  in  the 
chronology  of  their  subjects,  we  must  place 
Mr.  Ernest  Crofts'  ''(Charles  II.  at  AVliite- 
ladies  after  the  Battle  of  AVorcester  "  between 


Mr.  dribble's  "The  Great  Harry"  and  Mr. 
Fred  Roe's  "  Checkmate."  Always  ingenious 
and  suggestive,  Mr.  Crofts  is  a  military 
painter  of  very  uncommon  merit,  and  the 
episodes  with  which  his  l)rush  deals  are 
always  explicit  enough  to  make  us  turn  to 
liistory  with  zest,  as  though  to  assure  our- 
selves that  we  are  perfectly  conversant  with 
the  depicted  scenes.     Thus,  looking  at  this 
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])icture  of  Cliarles  11.  at 
WhiteUidies,  we  tell  our- 
selves that  the  fli\i>lit  from 
Worcester  marked  the 
lowest  el)b  of  tlie  monarch's 
fortunes,  and,  turning  to 
Lingard,  to  Tlalhim,  to 
Macaulay,  to  Kniglitlev,  to 
Aubrey,  Burke,  or  Hume, 
whichever  our  favourite 
Iiistorian  happens  to  be, 
remind  ourselves  how,  till 
1649,  Charles,  after  the 
battle  of  Naseby,  had  spent 
his  time  eitlier.at  Paris  or 
at  the  Hague,  interfering  in 
the  public  affairs  of  his 
country  only  when  he  sent 
a  signed  cftrte  hlanrlie  to 
Parliament  to  be  filled  up 
with  any  terms  which  it 
might  dictate  as  the  price 
of  his  father's  life.  But  on 
tlie  execution  of  Charles  I. 
he  immediately  assumed  the 
title  of  King.  Led  on  by 
the  entrancing  theme,  we 
tnrn  page  after  page,  to  be 
reinformed  how,  the  Scot- 
tish (government  offering 
to  place  him  on  the  throne 
by  arms,  he  landed  in  8c^ot- 
land  eigiiteen  months  after 
the  fatal  28tli  of  January, 
to  be  crowned  at  Scone  six 
months  later  ;  how  he  tlien 
joined  Leslie's  army  at 
Stirling  ami,  after  the  defeat 
of  l)unl)ar,  marched  south, 
in  the  hope  of  rousing  the 
loyalty  of  England — a  hope 
whicli  failed  with  the  defeat 
of  the  Koyalist  forces  at 
Worcester. 

Perhaps  here  we  close  our 
history  book  to  think  how 
closely  we  are  allied  to  those 
times  bylinking  generations, 
since  only  the  other  day  we 
were  told  that,  until  cpu'te 
recently,  there  lived  in 
Worcester  a  very  old  luan 
whose  great  -  grandfather 
had  related  to  hiju  tlrat  he 
could  recall  how,  as  a  child, 
he  had  seen  the  Tloundhead 
troopers  cut  down  the 
Royalists  in  the  narrow 
streets.       Then    again    we 
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open  the  book  to  read  oT 
the  dangers  and  escapes  of 
Charles,  of  his  leavini)- 
Worcester  witli  the  Bcottisli 
Horse,  and  liow,  parting 
from  them  during  the  night 
witli  hut  a  few  attendants, 
he  directed  his  course  to 
Boscobel  House,  in  Stafford- 
shire, the  seat  of  Mrs.  Cotton, 
a  Roman  Catlioh'c  lady,  who, 
not  thinking  him  safe  tliere, 
sent  him  on  to  Whiteladies, 
another  of  her  houses.  It  is 
the  arrival  at  AVhifceladies 
that  Mr.  Crofts  in  his  picture 
commemorates.  Here  all 
tlie  King's  followers  took 
leave  of  liim,  and  our  his- 
torian tells  ns  how,  the  next 
morning,  in  the  tln'cadbare 
clothes  of  a  rustic,  ^vith 
stained  face  and  liands  and 
close-cropped  curls,  he,  bill- 
hook hi  hand,  took  refuge 
in  the  woods  in  company 
with  four  labouring  men  on 
the  estate.  That  night  he 
made  his  way  to  the  house 
of  a  Roman  (Catholic  gentle- 
man named  A¥olf,at  Madeley, 
near  tlic  Severn.  All  the 
next  day  lie  lay  concealed 
in  a  barn,  while  his  host  sent 
to  examine  the  river  to  see 
if  it  Avas  possible  for  him  to 
cross  into  Wales  ;  then,  since 
all  the  bridges  were  guarded, 
he  retraced  his  steps  to 
Boscobel,  to  lie  concealed 
the  next  day  in  the  dense 
foliage  of  an  oak  tree,  to 
regain  the  house  only  at 
night.  The  end  of  the  story 
is  outside  the  limits  of  Mr. 
Crofts'  picture.  On  the 
second  day  of  the  King's 
sojourn  at  Boscobel  he  re- 
ceived a  message  from  Lord 
AVilmot  to  meet  him  at 
Moseley,  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  AVhitegrave,  also  a  recu- 
sant. As  the  King's  feet 
had  been  cut  and  blistered 
by  the  walk  to  and  from 
Madeley,  he  I'ode  a  horse 
belonging  to  one  of  the 
lal)ouring  men  Avho  liad 
previously  accompanied  liim 
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into  the  wood,  and,  with  these  brothers  still 
attending  him,  reached  Lord  Wilmot,  with 
whom  a  new  plan  of  eseape  was  devised 
which  was  safely  carried  throngh,  thaidvS  to 
the  King's  own  great  coolness  and  address, 
and  the  fidelity  of  those  in  whom  he  confided. 

Mr.  Fred  "^Roe's  picture,  "  Oheckmite," 
takes  us  on  into  the  reign  of  George 
III.  This 
artist,  too, 
has  a  vigor- 
ous literary 
instinct  and 
a  speciaj 
taste  for 
those  times 
when  both 
women  and 
men  prac- 
tised the  cult 
of  elegance, 
w  hen  t  h  e 
influence  of 
woman  was 
facetiously 
acclaimed, 
and  the  rigid 
and  intense 
personality 
of  strong 
m  e  n  \^'  a  s 
f  oppi  silly 
enveloped  in 
laces  and  in 
'broideries  ; 
when  to  enter 
into  a  draw- 
ing-room was 
a  fine  art, 
and  a  game 
of  chess  the 
dissipation  of 
the  forenoon. 
Mr.  Roe's 
interest  in 
and  know- 
ledge of  the 
period  is  un- 
impeachable, 
and  all  his 
pictures 
show  sincerity 
of  expression. 

We  have  so  recently  dealt  with  the  art  of 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Perugini  that,  in  considering 
his  pictures  "  Daphne,"  "  Doris,"  and 
"  Thetis,"  we  but  pause  to  reflect  that  whereas 
romantic  art  finds  its  parallel  in  the  impetu- 
osity of  youth,  nothing  being  too  extravagant. 
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both     of     observation    and 


too  usual,  too  emotional,  too  fantastic,  too 
passionate,  too  pathetic,  too  dramatic  in 
theme  for  its  exponents,  classic  art  finds  its 
parallel  in  its  care  of  form,  its  un accentuated 
attention  to  deportment.  Its  essentials  are 
enthroned  with  sobriety,  amongst  elegance, 
reticence,  and  dignity.  The  classic  makes 
no  endeavour  to  grasp  what  lies  beyond  its 

sensibk^  em- 
bodiment, 
the  ideal  of 
which  is  ex- 
pressed pre- 
eminently in 
scul  pture, 
because  there 
is  excluded, 
by  the  limi- 
tation of  the 
material 
used,  a  n  y 
developmen  t 
of  situation. 
It  is  opposed 
in  fact  to  the 
episodic ; 
''all  that  is 
accidental, 
all  that  dis- 
tracts the 
s^imple  effect 
upon  us  of 
the  supreme 
types  of 
human  i  ty, 
all  traces  in 
it  of  the 
c  0  m  m  0  n  - 
places  of  the 
w 0  r I d  it 
grad  u  a  I  ly 
])  u  r  g  e  s 
a  way.'' 
Classic  art 
is  above  all 
other  arts 
subject  to 
the  law  of 
limitation. 
It  has  noth- 
ing to  d  o 
with  drama,  morals,  chivalry,  and  great 
emotions  are  in  it  as  non-existent  as  is  the 
hurry  of  life,  for  the  actions  the  classic 
painter  elects  to  repi'esent  are  simple  ones 
without  significance,  such  as  a  game  of  cup 
and  ball,  or  the  l)inding  on  of  a  sandal,  or 
the  lazy  enjoyment  of  a  noonday  hour. 
Classic    art    deals    almost    exclusively    with 
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yoiitli,  wliere  the  mould iiig  of  tile  bodily 
or<j:aiis  is  still  as  if  suspended  between 
growth  and  completion,  indicated  but  not 
emphasised. 

l)a])hne  was  the  daughter  of  the  river-god 
Pencius,  whose  lover,  Leucippus,  pursuing 
her,  was  killed  at  the  instigation  of  Apollo, 
wlio,  in   turn,  taking    up    tlie  chase,   trans- 


formed her,  at  lier  own  entreaty,  into  a  bay 
tree;  Doris  Avas  the  daughter  of  Occanus 
and  Tetliys,  whose  fifty  daughters  wei'e  called 
the  Nei'eides,  of  whom  Tlietis  was  the  chief. 
]]ut  we  need  not  identify  Mr.  Perngini's 
graceful  Avomeu  more  closely  than  the  ])ainter 
may  have  intended  when  selecting  names  for 
his  types  of  classical  beauty. 
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To  tlie  classic  conceptions  of  Mr.  Perau^ini 
we  affix  "The  Wild  Hyacinth"  of  Mrs. 
Stanhope  Forl)es  ;  but,  while  Mr.  Peragini 
is  the  exponent  of  a  form  of  art  that  lies 
within  severe  limitations,  Mrs.  Stanhope 
Forbes  confers  on  the  branch  of  the  same 
art,  to  which  in  this  picture  she  applies  her- 
self, the  more  elastic  and  living  influence  of 
imagination  ;  and  her  work  is,  in  this  case, 
the  link  by  means  of  which  we  connect  the 
austerity  of  that  of  ancient  Greece  with  the 
modern  realism  of  Mr.  Rowland  AVheelwright 
or  Mr.  Edwin  Douglas  as  applied  to  scenes 
from  animal  life. 

"  A  Lord  of  Creation,"  by  Mr.  Rowland 
AYheelwright,  and  "  Daughters  of  a  Channel 
Island,"  by  Mr.  Edwin  Douglas,  are  both  in- 
stances of  that  union  of  animal  and  human  life 


with  which  the  common,  work-a-day  country- 
woi'ld  al)ounds,  but  Mr.  Walter  Langley's 
"  Men  Must  AVork  and  Women  Must  AVeep," 
although  it  deals  with  the  same  hard  Ijfe  of 
toil,  finds  its  peculiar  inspiration,  as  is  usually 
the  case  with  this,  one  of  the  cleverest  of 
Newlyn  men,  in  the  poignant  suffering  which 
the  wives  and  mothers  of  fishermen  undergo. 
"Birds  of  III  Omen,"  by  Mr.  Edwin 
Douglas,  and  Mr.  Ar(;]iil)al(l  Thorburn's 
"  Through  tlie  Deep  Drift  "  illustrate  deso- 
lating conditions  of  Xature,  and  grapple 
successfully  with  the  problem  of  atmospheric 
environment,  as  does  also  Mr.  E.  H.  Holder's 
treatment  of  the  less  sombre  scene  of  "  The 
Victoria  Falls  Viewed  from  the  Rain  Forest," 
witli  which  we  bring  our  present  series  of 
pictures  to  an  end. 


A    PLACE    OF    DREAMS. 


I  N  a  dear  land,  in  a  dim  land, 
*     By  well= remembered  streams, 
Bare  trees  in  moorland  hollows  stand 

Where  a  lost  sunset  gleams : 
There  joy  and  memory  hand°in=hand 

Wander:   its  flowers  are  dreams. 


There  often,  waking  or  asleep 

The  lingering  spirit  strays. 
There  where  the  wild  winds  sigh  and  sweep 

Along  the  wintry  ways, 
And  footfalls  rustle  in  the  deep 

Dead  drift  of  yesterdays. 

C.    FOX  SMITH. 


INITIATION, 


By    AUSTIN     HARRISON, 


S  the  sleigh  glided 
into  the  long,  pala- 
tial avenue  Avhich 
lines  the  left  bank  of 
the  Neva,  the  driver 
palled  up  his  pie- 
bald, Finnish  pony 
Avith  a  jerk,  threw 
down  the  reins, 
and  turned  round 
abruptly  on  his  seat. 
"  It's  like  blood,  little  lady,  by  the  Holy 
Tsar  !"  he  said,  casting  up  his  black,  unkempt 
beard  towards  the  sky,  wliich  glowed  above 
and  over  the  whole  city  in  streams  of  ruby 
fire.  The  man  was  ob\'iously  impressed. 
He  sat  staring  at  the  heavens  with  his  hands 
folded  upon  his  lap,  while  small  icicles, 
bobbing  up  and  down  like  tinsel  tassels, 
clung  to  his  bearded  face,  wdiicli  sparkled  in 
the  freezing  air  as  with  the  spray  of  gold 
dust. 

The  great  bridge  before  them,  the  deep 
sheet  of  rubbled  ice  which  cloaked  the  broad, 
winding  stream  lay  bathed  in  soft,  red  light, 
and  the  white  snow  on  street  and  water 
shone  pink  in  exquisite  suffusion.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  the  massive  fortress 
of  St.  Peter  and  Paul  stood  against  the  red 
sunset  glow  in  red  and  purple  Hush,  gaunt 
and  sinister,  its  tall,  minaretted  tower  glisten- 
ing like  blood-stained  steel  towards  the  red 
fire  of  the  heavens.  A  deep,  purple  shadow 
clung  about  its  base,  as  were  it  testimony  to 
its  fetid  dungeons.  But  all  else  was  red — 
the  face  of  the  city,  tlie  ])alace  and  the  stately 
dome  of  tlie  cathedral,  the  long  woods  taper- 
ing up  to  the  extreme  point  of  the  "'  islands," 
the  stacks  of  factories  in  the  Viborg  district, 
and  the  whole  amplitude  above — a  red  of 
wonderful,  sublime  intensity,  soft  and  in- 
finitely beautiful. 

Not  until  the  red  had  melted  into  a  purple 
blue  did  the  driver  look  from  the  heavens, 
or  give  the  slightest  intention  to  move  on. 
Then,  when  the  other  sleighs  and  carriages 
began  to  disperse,  he  turned  round  abruptly 
again. 

"  Like  blood,  by  the  Holy  Tsar  !  "  he  said 
sententiously,  biting  an  icicle  from  his 
moustache.     He   pulled  off   his  rough,  fur 


cap,  crossed  himself,  caught  up  the  reins, 
rattled  the  stock  of  his  short  whip  vigorously 
against  the  seat,  and  drove  on,  muttering  and 
laughing  to  himself. 

After  a  while,  when  he  had  crossed  the 
bridge  and  penetrated  some  way  into  the 
district  known  as  the  Vassilievsky  Ostroff,  he 
pulled  up  again  suddenly. 

The  lady  alighted.  She  walked  steadily 
on  for  about  ten  minutes,  turned  down  u 
small  street  to  the  right,  looked  round  to  see 
if  she  was  observed,  and,  apparently  satisfied, 
entered  a  small  courtyard.  Passing  through 
an  open  door  to  the  left,  she  mounted  a  dark 
flight  of  wooden  stairs  to  the  fourth  storey. 
There  was  a  bell  at  the  door,  but  she  did  not 
ring  it.  She  stood  for  a  moment  or  two 
listening  attentively,  then,  inserting  a  finger 
through  the  slit  of  the  letter-box  fastened  to 
the  door  from  the  inside,  she  raised  the 
flapper,  letting  it  fall  sharply  twice  in 
succession.  She  had  to  repeat  this  before 
there  was  any  sign  of  response  from  within. 
At  the  second  attempt  a  sound  of  shuffling 
footsteps  came  from  the  passage,  stopped, 
and  someone  coughed.  She  immediately 
coughed  in  reply,  and  the  door  opened. 

The  woman  passed  in  without  uttering  a 
word,  while  the  door  closed  behind  her 
silently. 

"  Good  evening.  Papa  Notoffsky,"  she  said 
to  the  old  man  who  had  let  her  ii],  when 
they  stood  in  a  little  apartment,  dimly  lighted 
by  a  smelling  paraffin  lamp,  which  was  ased 
evidently  as  kitchen. 

''  How  are  you,  little  father  ?  Is  Miron 
in  ?  " 

The  girl  threw  off  her  f ur  shuba,  her  hat, 
gloves,  and  snow-boots,  and  passed  without 
another  word  into  the  adjoining  room,  closing 
the  door  behind  her.  It  was  more  a  box 
than  a  room,  bare  save  for  a  tawdry  ikon 
which  hung  on  the  walls  awry.  A  lighted 
candle,  riveted  in  its  own  grease  upon  the 
little  wooden  table,  burned  feebly,  showing 
a  few  books,  a  newspa])er,  a  pipe,  and  an 
English  revolver.  On  the  floor  a  man  lay 
sleeping. 

Sonia  Ispravinka  stood  by  the  door  hesi- 
tating. She  was  dressed  very  simply  in 
black,   and,  though   not    beautiful,  had  an 
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Tlie  lady  alii^hted.      She  walked  steadily  on." 


appearance  wliicli  unconsciously  arrested 
attention.  The  face  was  pale,  looking  all 
the  paler  from  the  redness  of  the  thin,  red 
lips — very  sensitive,  intense,  even  tragic  in 
its  setting  of  wavy,  brown  hair,  which  she 
wore  drawn  back  across  the  ears — and  deep- 
set,  pensive  eyes,  luminous  with  the  softness 
of  velvet. 

She  approached  the  man  and  looked  down 
with  a  yearning  tenderness  upon   his   face. 


He  was  breathing  slowly  in  dee])  sleep. 
The  bright  red  shirt  was  open,  laying  bare 
a  chest  broad  as  a  giant's,  upon  which  a 
hand  which  could  have  felled  an  ox  rested 
peacefully.  The  throat  was  su])erb,  with 
the  lines  of  a  Greek  statue.  Masses  of 
fair,  curling  hair,  worn  long  in  the  manner 
of  the  Russian  workman,  clustered  about 
the  face  and  neck,  imparting  a  singular 
youthfulness,     almost     gentleness,     to     the 
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masF5ive  face,  clear  and  rosj  as  a  girl's,  upon 
fche  upper  lip  of  which  a  young  down  grew 
soft  as  if  in  modesty.  The  nose  was  very 
thick,  square,  sensual.  A  magnificent 
strcTigth,  the  virility  of  the  soil,  lay  stamped 
all  over  the  man,  beautiful  as  a  young 
god. 

"  Miron,  Miron  !  "  the  girl  said,  peering 
down  into  his  face.  "  Miron  !  Wake  up  ! 
Wake  up  ! " 

The  eyes  opened,  big,  laughing,  young, 
blue  eves,  and  stared  upon  her.  But  only 
for  a  second.  Then  the  great  arms  folded 
themselves  about  the  girPs  frail  form. 

'*  Well,  little  Sonia,  what  is  it  ?  "  he  said, 
in  his  musical,  gentle  way,  wdiile  her  eyes 
drank  in  his  young  strength. 

She  looked  at  him  with  an  intense  love 
flowing  from  her  velvet  eyes— a  look  of  pain 
and  haunting  anguish.  She  did  not  speak 
at  once  ;  she  seemed  to  be  penetrating  into 
the  man's  soul. 

"  Listen,  Miron,"  she  said  at  length,  very 
softly  and  slowly.  "  They're  going  to 
take  Sakoff,  the  great  writer,  to-night. 
There  may  be  others,  too.  You  must  go 
and  find  Stroffski  at  once  and  warn  him. 
He  must  know  about  it  immediately.  That 
is  why  J  have  come." 

She  never  took  her  eyes  from  him.  Her 
upturned  face  was  absolutely  motionless, 
beautiful  with  a  strange  earnestness.  In 
the  deep,  pensive  eyes  the  luminancy  of  the 
fanatic  burned  with  implacable  lustre.  Some- 
thing of  the  fiend,  something  divine,  seemed 
to  possess  her. 

"I'd  better  go  at  once,  I  suppose,"  Miron 
remarked  carelessly.  *'  Stroffski  is  down 
with  the  strikers,  isn't  he  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Miron,"  the  girl  answered.  "  You'll 
find  hitn  at  old  Yaska's." 

"  Anything  else  ?  "  he  inquired,  lighting 
a  cigarette. 

Sonia  Ispravinka  shook  her  head. 

Miron  Popylishko  was  ready  to  go  now. 
He  saw^  no  use  in  temporising,  and  came 
towards  her  with  outstretched  hand.  The 
girl  took  it,  hung  to  it,  pressing  the  gi'eat 
fist  to  her  bosom.  Then  she  nearly  broke 
down. 

"Miron,  my  darling,"  she  said,  with  a 
strange  calmness,  "you  are  true  to  me  and 
to  the  cause  ?  " 

"  Have  no  fear,  little  one.  Miron  Popy- 
lishko was  not  born  to  be  caught  yet." 

He  kissed  her  slowly,  tenderly,  first  on 
one  eye,  then  on  the  other. 

"  l)o  you  doubt  me,  little  Sonia  ? "  he 
said. 


An  older  man  might  have  read  the  anguish 
which  fay,  plain  enough,  in  those  soft,  velvet 
eyes  ;  but  Miron,  he  was  of  the  age  of  con- 
quest, the  age  of  wonderful  and  irresistible 
youth,  w^hich  sees  and  knows  not. 

The  girl  dwelt  upon  his  face,  with  one 
finger  caressing  his  eyebrow. 

"No,  Miron,"  she  said  slowly,  "I  don't 
doubt.     Now  go." 

A  moment  later  Miron  Popylishko  was  in 
the  street. 

He  had  a  long  w^alk  before  him — a  good 
hour,  he  reckoned — so  he  swung  along,  his 
head  thrown  back,  as  w^as  his  custom,  now 
whistling  softly,  now  humming  snatches  of 
song,  towards  the  factory  quarter  beyond  the 
gates,  where  the  men  were  out  on  strike. 
Save  for  one  or  two  porters  he  had 
clouted  open  the  heads  of,  his  life  had  been 
wholly  uneventful.  His  great  asset  was  his 
pink  face.  All  over  him  the  moujik  class 
lay  written.  In  such  a  burly  frame,  behind 
those  blue,  laughing  eyes,  there  could  surely 
be  no  brain,  no  hungry,  secret  gall  !  This 
was  a  product  of  the  soil,  not  of  any  economic, 
social  conditions.  Not  a  detective  in  St. 
Petersburg  had  ever  even  "  noted  "  him. 

Miron  Popylishko  strode  rapidly  along, 
and  women  glanced  up  archly  into  his 
laughing  face,  while  men  eyed  him  with  an 
envious  pride.  He  never  looked  at  the 
policemen  standing  at  the  street  corners,  yet 
how  he  longed  to  seize  them  in  his  powerful 
arms  and  crush  the  life's  blood  out  of  them  ! 
He  could  have  done  it,  too,  easily  enough, 
and  the  smile  grew  broader  as  he  thought  of 
it.  Moreover,  he  was  elated  with  the 
importance  of  his  confidential  mission. 
Yery  few^  people  knew  Stroffski  even  by 
name.  He  had  only  seen  him  himself  once, 
one  evening,  speaking  to  Sonia  Ispravinka  in 
a  little  tea-shop  where  they  were  wont  to 
meet.  This  Stroffski,  why,  he  was  as  silent 
and  mysterious  as  the  grave  !  One  never 
saw  him.  No  one,  so  far  as  he  was  aware, 
knew  where  he  lived.  To  be  sent  so  with 
a  message  to  Stroffski  w^as  an  honour  he 
appreciated.  In  all  Petersburg,  he  thought, 
there  was  no  man  one  kopeck's  purchase 
happier. 

Tliere  were  some  half-a-dozen  Maxim  guns 
posted  in  the  open  space  fronting  the  gateway 
which  led  into  the  factory  quarter,  and  a 
squad  of  mounted  police  and  Cossacks  lolled 
on  benches  and  on  rugs  grouped  about  a 
large  fire,  the  Cossacks  apart  from  the  others, 
as  became  men  w4io  owned  their  ow^n  horses 
and  soil  ;  and  in  the  background,  reflected 
picturesquely  by  the  dancing   flames,  their 
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horses  stood  peacefully  in  liorseslioe  form, 
saddled  and  bridled  for  emergency. 

The  snow  crunched  under  his  feet  as  he 
sped  down  the  long,  straight  road,  well 
lighted  at  regular  intervals  ;  and  under 
every  lamp-post  men,  in  knots  of  two  and 
three — for  not  more  than  three  were  allowed  to 
assemble  together — stood  smoking,  chatting, 
and  musing,  with  that  air  of  vacancy  and 
suspense  peculiar  to  all  strikers.  A  little 
further  on  he  met  a  squad  of  Cossacks 
patrolling  the  street.  They  were  superb 
fellows,  astride  their  lissom,  wiry,  long-haired 
Russian  horses,  magnificently  insolent,  with 
their  long,  fair  hair  curling  in,  like  a  scimi- 
tar, about  their  ears,  their  raking  seats  and 
long  moustaches  bristling  with  a  savage 
effrontery.  But  Miron  Popylishko  never 
even  glanced  up.  Full  well  he  knew  and 
hated  them. 

"You've  a  good  l)ack  for  a  lash,"  sang 
out  a  Cossack,  his  white  teeth  gleaming  like  a 
dog's  under  an  enormously  long  and  waving 
moustache. 

"  The  fiends  !  "  Miron  muttered  to  himself, 
but  not  a  muscle  in  the  young  giant's  face 
quivered. 

"  The  moujik's  deaf,"  laughed  the  Cossack, 
turning  round  in  his  saddle  to  watch  M iron's 
retreating  form  as  he  went  his  way,  whistling 
quietly  his  soft  Russian  dance — a  man  no 
Cossack  would  have  cared  to  meet  singly  in  a 
field  on  a  dark  evening.  In  another  second 
they  had  passed  on. 

The  small  door  stood  on  the  latch,  and 
Miron  passed  in.  He  knew  the  way  and 
walked  slowly  upstairs,  entering  a  large 
room  with  wooden  walls,  warm  with  a 
pungent  odour  of  steam,  tobacco  smoke, 
and  humanity  sweating — full  of  workmen 
seated  at  small,  wooden  tables,  smoking 
and  drinking  tea  and  vodka.  Old  Vaska's 
drink-shop  was  much  patronised  by  tbe 
men  down  there  at  the  works,  and  now, 
during  the  strike,  was  the  chief  refuge  and 
rendezvous  for  them  all.  The  heat  in  the 
place  was  terrific,  but  Miron  liked  its  cosy 
warmth,  the  smell  and  sight  of  the  steam 
curling  up  from  kettle  and  samovar  and 
huge  basins  of  soup.  He  strolled  through 
the  long  room,  scanning  tlie  faces  of  the 
men,  some  of  whom  were  playing  at  cards, 
some  with  dominoes,  and  some  with  dice  ; 
but  none  of  them  took  the  slightest  notice 
of  him,  nor  did  he  notice  how  singularly 
taciturn  these  men  were  in  reality,  smiling, 
talking,  to  all  appearances  entirely  calm  and 
happy,  as  Russian  workmen  always  do  appear, 
yet  on  wdiose  countenances  a  look  of  sullen 


care  and  dejection  brooded,  as  if  it  were  a 
mask  drawn  over  their  souls. 

Miron  did  not  have  to  search  for  long.  In  a 
corner  at  the  far  end  of  the  room  he  saw  the 
man  he  wanted,  and,  finding  that  there  was 
a  seat  at  his  table,  he  ordered  a  vodka  and 
sat  down  beside  him.  He  was  a  very  small, 
spare,  wiry  man,  with  about  a  week's  growth 
of  hair  upon  a  sallow,  pinched,  flat-nosed 
face,  quite  insignificant,  except  perhaps  for 
the  eyes,  which  were  amazingly  quick  and 
bright,  very  hard,  piercing,  and  inscrutable. 
Miron  felt  he  could  have  picked  this  little 
fellow  up  and  pitched  him  out  of  window 
like  a  dead  cat.  But,  for  all  tliat,  he  could 
not  help  looking  at  the  hands,  the  long,  thin, 
white  fingers  of  which  were  soft,  tapering  off 
at  the  tips  as  a  woman's,  and  seemed  to  be 
unceasingly  feehng,  probing,  testing,  hke  the 
tentacles  of  some  strange  sea  monster  he 
had  seen  in  a  tank  one  day  at  the  Aquarium. 

Stroffski — for  it  was  he — made  no  remark, 
merely  nodding  a  casual  recognition.  Look- 
ing at  him  closer,  Miron  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  had  been  drinking.  His  jaw 
hung  somewhat,  his  whole  expression  was 
vacant,  sluggish ;  from  time  to  time  he 
lurched  about  on  liis  chair.  As  there  were 
two  other  men  at  the  table,  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done,  of  course.  For 
about  half  an  hour  he  sat  so,  drinking, 
smoking,  and  considering,  every  now  and 
then  glancing  aside  at  Stroffski,  wlio  appeared, 
though,  oddly  enough,  he  was  not  actually 
drinking,  to  get  more  sluggish,  sodden,  and 
drunken  every  minute.  Then,  to  his  great 
relief,  the  two  other  men,  who  liad  scarcely 
even  looked  at  him,  got  up  and  left  tlie  room. 

Miron  Popylishko  edged  his  chair  nearer 
to  Stroffski,  so  as  to  be  able  to  speak  lower, 
nudging  him  with  his  foot  under  the  table. 

"  Well,  Miron  Popylishko,"  Stroffski  said 
quietly,  but  without  looking  at  him,  "  what 
is  it,  friend  ?" 

Miron  was  rather  surprised  at  the  clearness 
of  the  apparently  intoxicated  man's  speech, 
and  looked  at  him  searchingly ;  but  Stroffski 
was  plainly  drunk,  liis  whole  demeanour 
grotesque  and  impenetrable. 

He  lit  a  cigarette. 

"  I've  got  a  message  for  you,"  he  said. 
Stroffski,  however, continued  staring  vacantly, 
while  the  long,  white  fingers  played  restlessly 
upon  the  table. 

Seeing  that  Stroffski  made  no  attempt  to 
speak  or  stir,  Miron  slowly  unburdened  him- 
self. Speaking  as  lowly  as  he  could,  he  told 
him  why  he  had  come  ;  how  that  Sakoff  was 
to  be  arrested,  that   Sonia   Ispravinka   had 
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sent  him  so  that  perhaps  he  might  be  able  to 
warn  some  of  the  others  in  time.  As  he 
spoke,  Stroffski's  jaw  seemed  to  sink  lower 
and  lower.  The  man  looked  inanimate  but 
for  the  hands,  which  moved  fitfully  about, 
but  whether  he  was  listening,  whether  he 
understood  or  not,  Miron  could  not  tell. 
When  he  had  delivered  himself  of  his 
message,  he  sat  still  for  quite  five  minutes, 
frankly  disgusted  at  this  anti-climax  to  his 
mission ;  then  suddenly  Stroffski  looked 
round  for  the  first  time.  There  was  no  doubt 
about  it— Stroffski  was  drunk.  The  sallow, 
unshaven  face  had  a  stupid,  sullen  leer,  the 
lower  lip  protruded  brutally. 

"  Do  you  understand  ?"  Miron  asked  rather 
gruffly. 

With  astonishing  rapidity,  the  keen,  bright 
eyes  of  the  drunken  man  flashed  into  his. 

"Yes,  little  brother,"  he  blurted  out, 
"I  understand." 

After  a  pause,  Miron  spoke  again. 

"  Shall  I  see  you  home,  Stroffski  ?  "  he 
said,  wondering  what  he  should  say  next. 
Stroffski  poured  himself  out  a  glass  of  vodka 
and  emptied  it  at  a  gulp. 

"Not  necessary,  friend,"  he  rephed,  and 
relapsed  into  his  old  attitude,  his  long,  white 
fingers  drumming  upon  the  table. 

Miron  had  still  some  more  of  the  white 
spirit  in  his  decanter.  He  had  performed 
his  task.  He  had  a  long  walk  back  into  the 
town,  so  he  decided  to  sit  on  for  a  while,  if 
only  to  look  after  Stroffski. 

Presently  Stroffski  spoke  again. 

"  Miron  Popylishko,"  he  began,  speaking 
with  remarkable  clearness. 

"  We've  decided  to  kill  him,"  he  said,  in 
an  off-hand  way,  tlien  lie  fell  back  on  his 
chair  into  his  former  lurching  posture. 
Miron  felt  more  and  more  puzzled.  He 
understood  the  reference  to  "him,"  but 
what  perplexed  him  was  Stroffski.  Now  he 
seemed  to  be  drunk,  now  he  spoke  as  a  man 
very  wide  awake  indeed.  He  felt  it  to  be 
distinctly  strange  that  Stroffski,  this  silent, 
secret  man  of  mystery  and  terror,  whose  nod 
had  been  known  to  bring  about  the  death  of 
men  a  thousand  miles  away,  should  reveal 
such  a  scheme  in  this  wanton,  drunken 
fashion.  It  was  absurd  and  disgusting. 
Miron  began  to  be  exceedingly  vexed  with 
the  whole  business. 

While  he  was  thinking,  Stroffski  turned 
on  him  again. 

"  That's  a  secret,  you  know,"  he  remarked 
casually. 

"  I  think  I'm  drunk,"  lie  said,  and  fell 
back  heavily  on  his  chair.     It  was  evidently 


no  use  talking  any  more.  Miron  finished 
his  vodka,  and  was  preparing  to  pay,  when  a 
man  sat  down  on  the  empty  chair  beside 
him. 

"  Good  evening,  brother,"  he  observed  in 
a  pleasant  way.     "  From  these  parts  ?  " 

Miron  Popylishko,  thoroughly  on  his 
mettle,  turned  round  and  had  a  good  look 
at  him. 

The  man  had  a  merry,  insinuating  manner, 
and  a  mouth  which  twisted  in  and  about  like 
rubber.  His  eyes  sparkled  rather  furtively, 
Miron  thought.  He  was  dressed  with  some- 
what more  care  than  the  other  men.  He 
immediately  ordered  another  half -litre  of 
vodka,  and  began  to  chat  with  a  volubility 
which  struck  Miron  as  suspicious. 

"  Come  down  for  a  job  ?  "  he  said  facetiously. 

"  Just  strolled  in  to  have  a  look,"  retorted 
Miron,  in  his  best  moujik  accent ;  and  the 
man  was  so  garrulous  and  amusing  that 
Miron  thought  he  would  stay  on  for  a  bit. 

He  told  some  excellent  stories,  too,  laugh- 
ing immoderately  at  his  own  jokes,  and 
growing  more  and  more  confidential.  Pre- 
sently he  began  to  talk  about  the  strike. 
He  was  a  foreman  himself,  he  explained,  and 
rather  sympathised  with  the  men.  "  Poor 
devils,  they  don't  quite  know  what  they 
want,  but  they  might  as  well  get  something. 
Don't  you  think  so,  brother  ? "  he  said. 
"  Between  you  and  me,  there's  a  lot,  I  think, 
they  ought  to  get."  He  appeared  to  be 
impressed  with  this  remark,  and  for  quite  a 
minute  kept  silence.  Then  he  leaned  in- 
sinuatingly towards  Miron. 

"  Who's  this  ?  "  he  inquired,  winking  and 
jerking  his  head  towards  the  drunken  form 
of  Stroffski,  who  all  this  while  had  never 
even  looked  up. 

"  Don't  know,"  Miron  answered  casually. 
"  One  of  the  men  here,  I  expect." 

"  Pal  of  yours  ?  "  the  man  insisted. 

Miron  shook  his  head. 

"  Doesn't  look  like  a  workman,  does  he  ?  " 
tlie  man  continued,  eyeing  Strofi'ski  with 
critical  acumen.  "  Look  at  his  hands.  Like 
a  woman's,  aren't  they  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  he's  a  foreman,  too,"  Miron 
answered,  which  caused  the  man  to  look 
sharply  in  his  direction  again.  He  stared 
at  Miron  with  intentional  admiration,  always 
smiling,  while  his  merry  eyes  twinkled  like 
fireflies. 

"  You're  on  the  side  of  tlie  people,  I 
suppose,"  the  man  said  next,  craning  across 
to  Miron.  "  We're  all  SociaHsts  now,  aren't 
we  ?  We're  all  going  to  free  ourselves  now, 
aren't  we  ? 
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"  Ever  tlioiiglit  of  our  literature  ?  "  he  ob- 
served suddenly.  "  I've  got  some  interesting 
papers  in  my  pocket.  Perhaps  you  would 
care  to  see  them."  He  almost  ceased 
smiling  as  he  said  this,  and  looked  up  at 
the  ceiling  impressively. 

"Can't  read,"  Miron  answered  stolidly. 
Then  he  looked  at  Stroffski,  who  sat  as 
before,  staring  drunkenly  at  his  hands.  The 
man  was  obviously  a  spy.  Miron  saw  that 
plainly  enough.  He  did  not  like  tlie  idea  of 
this  fellow  sitting  so  close  to  Stroffski,  who 
was  drunk,  and  might  give  himself  away 
any  moment.^  He  made  up  his  mind  to 
''  play  the  goose,"  and  see  the  thing  through. 

"  That's  a  pity,  friend,"  the  man  observed, 
looking  questioningly  at  Miron,  "  but  it  has 
its  nses,  too.     Your  health  !  " 

He  drank  his  vodka  dow^n  at  a  gulp,  while 
Miron  emptied  his  glass.  Then  he  ordered 
another  half -litre.  Stroffski  seemed  by  this 
time  to  have  fallen  asleep.  His  chin  lay 
almost  on  his  chest.  The  two  men  looked 
at  him  curiously,  Miron  wondering  how 
really  drunk  he  was. 

The  man  seemed  to  notice  this.  Placing 
an  elbow  on  the  table,  he  rubbed  his  nose 
meditatively  with  a  dirty  finger,  and 
remarked,  with  a  rather  obvious  attempt  at 
absent-mindedness — 

"  I  hear  '  he's '  going  to  Moscow  next 
week."  But  Miron  never  flinched  ;  his  face 
had  an  absolutely  stupid,  inexpressive  stare. 
Outwardly  he  appeared  hardly  to  under- 
stand. But  he  felt  instinctively  that  this 
was  a  matter  of  very  serious  import,  both  to 
Stroffski  and  to  the  cause.  Only  a  moment 
ago  Stroffski  had  been  telling  him  about  this 
very  matter,  and  here  was  this  man  who 
seemed  to  have  knowledge  of  it — a  spy,  for 
certain,  sitting  at  the  same  table  next  him. 
He  began  to  hate  Stroffski  for  his  drunken 
folly.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Miron 
Popylishko  felt  powerless  and  uncomfortable. 

"  They  say  they're  going  to  do  for  '  him ' 
there,"  the  man  continued,  with  his  exasper- 
ating smile  and  wink.  "  It's  about  time, 
don't  you  think  ?  "  he  added  confidentially. 

Miron  emptied  another  glass.  Suddenly, 
to  his  surprise,  Stroffski  gave  a  loud 
hiccup. 

"  Moscow  !  "  he  said,  with  a  drunken  leer. 
"  What  about  Moscow  ?  " 

The  man  tipped  Miron  a  wink.  Placing 
a  hand  on  Stroffski's  sleeve,  he  whispered 
across  the  table  :  "  They  say  '  he's '  going  to 
Moscow  next  week.     Have  you  heard  ?  " 

Stroffski  looked  up  for  the  first  time.  He 
looked  first  at  Miron,  then  at  the  smilins: 


face  before  him,  with  an  expression  that  was 
unmistakal)le.  He  seized  his  glass  of  vodka 
and  began  to  drink,  pouring  half  of  it  down 
his  chin  and  coat.  Then  he  sat  back, 
holding  the  empty  glass  on  his  knee,  and 
grinned  stupidly. 

He  leered  and  grinned,  fell  back  on  his 
seat  with  his  chin  sunk  on  his  chest,  and 
seemed  to  fall  asleep  again. 

The  man  laughed  and  watched  him. 

"  He  won't  want  any  more  drink  to-day, 
anyhow,"  said  the  man. 

They  both  stared  at  Stroffski,  who  looked 
as  if  he  might  fall  off  his  chair  now  at  any 
moment,  then  they  looked  at  each  other. 

"Brother,"  said  the  man,  "it  isn't  late. 
Suppose  we  go  out  for  a  stroll  where  it's 
quiet,  eh  ?     We  could  talk  then." 

"  Can't  we  talk  here,  friend  ? "  Miron 
said  clownishly,  though  he  was  astonished  at 
the  question. 

"  No,  not  comfortably,  friend,"  the  man 
answered,  "  not  before  this  drunken  beast," 
he  added,  with  a  slight  movement  of  the 
head  tow^ards  Stroffski. 

"You  see,  it's  initiation  you  want — 
initiation,  that's  all.  And  I  want  to  show 
jou  these  papers." 

"  What's  that  ?  "  Miron  inquired. 

"  Initiation  ?  Oh,  just  the  sense  and 
use  of  things.  It's  the  use  you  need,  friend. 
You've  got  the  sense  right  enough.  But 
that's  just  it.  You're  wasted  because  you 
don't  know  how  to  make  use  of  it.  Look 
here.  You  come  out  with  me,  and  I'll  tell 
you  about  it." 

Miron  began  to  think.  What  could  the 
man  be  driving  at  ? 

"  You're  not  afraid  of  me,  are  you  ?  "  said 
the  man,  twisting  his  upper  lip  provokingly. 
"  Why,  you're  twice  my  size,  little  brother, 
if  it  comes  to  that." 

Miron  hesitated.  The  man  liad  some 
object  in  view,  that  was  clear.  Perhaps  it 
was  as  well  for  him  to  find  it  out.  It  would 
be  a  good  thing,  anyhow^,  to  get  the  spy 
away  from  Stroffski. 

"  Nichevo,  I'm  not  afraid  !  "  he  said  quietly. 

"  Harascho,  let's  go,  then  !  No,  no,  I'll 
pay."  Seeing  that  the  man  pressed  the 
matter,  Miron  let  him  settle  the  account. 
As  he  rose,  he  took  a  side  glance  at  Stroffski, 
but  the  drunken  form  gave  no  sign  of 
consciousness.  Just  before  he  left  the  room, 
he  glanced  back  again.  Stroffski  had  not 
budged.  The  chin  sunk  on  his  chest,  he  sat 
in  sodden  sleep,  his  long,  white,  tapering 
fingers  hanging  listlessly  by  tlie  chair — a 
shrunken,     unwashed,     drunken     spectacle. 


"  Presently  he  be,L?an  to  talk  about  the  strike." 


Miron  Popylishko  felt  relieved  when  the 
cold  night  air  singed  his  face  like  a  flame. 

Outside,  the  man  chatted  gailj  on,  and 
Miron  enjoyed  the  brisk  walk  in  the  darkness 
through  a  number  of  side  streets,  round  the 
high  wall  of  a  factory,  down  a  narrow  lane 
leading  to  the  open  fields,  and  then  across 
them  for  yet  another  five  minutes,  until  they 
came  to  a  rude  shed  used  in  summer  for 
shearing  sheep. 

It  was  quite  dark,  save  for  the  glim 
reflection  off  the  white  snow  at  their  feet, 
from  which,  as  they  stood  listening  by  the 
shed,  a  scratching  ripple,  not  unlike  the 
faint  rustle  of  a  woman's  skirt,  came  up  to 
chem  ;    otherwise  the  night  was   absolutely 


still.  In  the  distance,  above  the  city,  a  dull 
redness  liuug  in  the  black  sky,  and  nearer 
to  them  the  blazing  fire  of  the  Cossacks' 
bivouac  by  the  gateway  sent  up  a  soft  shaft 
of  light.  The  man  advanced  to  the  shed, 
struck  a  match,  peered  cautiously  in  through 
the  open  door,  turned  round,  beckoning  with 
his  hand  to  Miron,  and  passed  in.  Miron 
was  not  afraid,  but  his  fists  were  clenched, 
ready  for  any  ambush,  as  he  bent  his  head 
to  pass  under  the  low  door.  As  he  entered, 
the  man  struck  another  match,  and  presently 
they  sat  down  together  on  the  trough  which 
ran  along  the  interior  of  the  shed. 

"  We  can  talk  here  in  safety,"  the  man 
said.     "  I  like  you.     You're  a  useful  man, 
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you  are.  I'm  fly  enough,  too.  We  might 
understand  each  other — don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

Miron  said  he  thought  he  did  understand 
him  ;  that  for  his  part  there  really  was 
nothing  to  be  understood,  that  perhaps  as  he 
could  read  and  was  plainly  so  much  better 
educated,  he  would  explain — ^whicli  was  the 
best  way  for  a  man  to  understand  anythnig. 

His  apparent  sincerity  reassured  the  man, 
who  proceeded  to  make  a  great  fuss  with  his 
papers,  pulling  them  out  of  his  pocket, 
spreading  them  on  his  knee,  folding,  un- 
folding, rustling,  and  displaying  them — rather 
foolishly,  Miron  thought,  as  no  one  could  see 
them  in  the  darkness,  and  talking  volubly 
without  a  break. 

"  Look  here,"  he  said,  while  Miron  was 
pretending  to  think  over  one  of  his  remarks, 
"  why  don't  you  join  us  ?  " 

Miron  professed  not  to  understand. 

"  You  see,  brother,  it's  like  this,"  the  man 
resumed,  speaking  almost  mouth  to  mouth. 
"  A  man  like  you  ought  to  do  something 
for  the  people."  Then  he  entered  into 
a  Jong  explanation  about  Socialism  and 
Anarchism,  and  the  great  movement  which 
men  called  the  Revolution,  destined— he 
knew  it ! — to  emancipate  the  Russian  prole- 
tariat. As  the  man  continued,  Miron  sinni- 
lated  a  growing  interest.  He  slapped  his 
knee.  "  I  see — I  see  !  Yes — yes  !  that 
sounds  right  enough,"  he  kept  on  saying. 
At  last  he  pretended  to  be  convinced. 

**  You're  right,  brother,"  he  said  simply. 
"  I  think  I'll  join  you,  if  you  tell  me  what 
to  do." 

The  man  expressed  his  pleasure  at  this 
announcement  by  slapping  Miron  two  or 
three  times  vigorously  on  the  back.  He 
struck  a  match  and  looked  searchingly  into 
M iron's  face,  but  the  moujik  smile  there  was 
irresistible.  The  man  appeared  satisfied 
with  his  inspection,  and  smiled  in  turn. 
Then,  lowering  his  voice,  he  grew  very 
earnest  and  confidential. 

There  was  a  great  plot  he  had  heard  of, 
and  a  big  reward  would  be  forthcoming 
for  any  reUable  information.  Miron  began 
to  listen  with  renewed  keenness. 

"  That  drunken  fellow — Stroffski,  I  think 
his  name  is,"  the  man  went  on,  in  an  ofPhand 
fashion — ''  he  knows  something  about  it," 
he  said,  suddenly  striking  another  light, 
evidently  with  the  object  of  observing 
Miron's  expression. 

But  Miron  looked  as  blank  as  the  snow 
glimmering  faintly  on  the  fields. 

"  Is  Stroffski  a  revolutionary,  then  ?  "  he 
said  innocently. 


The  match  went  out  and  the  man  went  on. 

"  Between  you  and  me,  friend,  I  believe 
Stroffski  is  the  man  singled  out  for  the 
business.  He's  got  some  job  on  hand,  I  feel 
sure.  But  that's  it,  you  see.  He  doesn't 
talk  to  me  ;  now,  he  would  to  you.  Why 
don't  you  find  out  ?  " 

*'  Why  should  I,  comrade  ?  "  Miron  replied 
boldly. 

The  man  put  up  a  little,  insinuating  laugh. 

"  Ha,  ha  !  You  will  excuse  my  laughing, 
friend,  won't  you  ?  But  that's  just  it — 
initiation,  that's  what  you  want.  It's  all  a 
matter  of  initiation.  You  don't  understand 
the  uses  of  things.  Well,  I'll  tell  you. 
Listen  here,  friend." 

Suddenly  the  man  stopped,  placed  a  hand 
on  Miron's  sleeve,  and  held  his  breath. 

"  Hush  !  "  he  whispered.  "  I  thought  I 
heard  a  noise." 

Miron  thought  he  had,  too.  The  two 
men  sat,  clutching  each  other  by  the  hand, 
holding  their  breath.  Presently  the  man 
rose,  walked  quickly  on  tiptoe  to  the  door, 
and  peered  out.  But  there  was  nothing  to 
be  seen.  It  was  too  dark  to  see  more  than 
a  couple  of  yards  away.  An  absolute  still- 
ness reigned.  Only  the  white  mat  of  snow 
outside  broke  the  deep  blackness  of  the  night. 
The  man  looked  anxiously  up  and  down, 
listened  with  one  hand  to  his  ear,  and 
presently  returned.  Miron  had  not  moved. 
He  was  sitting  as  before,  on  the  trough, 
smiling  and  complacent. 

"  I  thought  I  heard  a  man's  tread,"  said 
the  man  in  rather  a  hollow  tone.  "  Did  you 
hear  anything,  friend  ?  " 

"  No,"  Miron  answered  stolidly,  but  for  all 
that  he  felt  convinced  that  he  had  heard 
sometliing  move,  and  he  was  determined  now 
more  than  ever  to  see  the  thing  through. 

"  Go  on,  comrade,"  he  said,  seeing  that 
the  man  still  listened  as  if  hesitating  to 
speak.  "  You  were  talking  about — initiation." 

"  Ah !  Yes,  so  I  was,  about  Stroffski. 
See  here.  It's  the  uses  of  things  you've  got 
to  learn.  Now,  this  Stroffski,  as  I  was 
saying,  he's  got  some  big  job  on.  He  took 
a  ticket  for  Moscow  the  other  day,  I  know 
that.  Now,  perhaps  you'll  say  what's  in 
that  ?  " 

"  Can't  say  I  do  see  much  in  it,"  retorted 
Miron. 

"  I  thought  so,"  the  man  said.  "  Nor 
would  I  if  I  did  not  know  who  was  going 
there  next  week  as  well.  Put  two  and  two 
together,  friend,  and  you  get  the  sense  of 
the  matter.  Now,  I'll  explain  to  you  where 
your  initiation  comes  in." 
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He  paused  again,  listened  attentively,  and 
resumed. 

"  There's  a  lot  of  money  to  be  touched  on 
this."  He  paused  again  and  put  his  hand 
lightly  on  Miron's  massive  fist. 

"  Anyone  who  finds  out  what  Stroffski  is 
up  to  could  earn  enough  to  settle  down  and 
be  comfortable  for  life,"  he  said  very 
deliberately.     "  Do  you  follow  me  ?  " 

"  But  suppose,"  Miron  pursued  argumenta- 
tiyely — "  suppose  you  are  wrong,  and  Stroffski 
is  merely  the  drunkard  he  seems  to  be  ?  " 

"  I  don't  suppose — I  know,"  the  man  said 
drily. 

"  You  know,  friend  !  How  do  you  know  ?  " 
Miron  let  this  escape  with  an  eagerness  he 
could  not  conceal. 

"Because "began  the  man.     "Curse 

it,  friend  !  Did  you  hear  ?  I  thought  I 
heard  that  noise  again,"  he  uttered  suddenly, 
in  a  frightened  whisper. 

Once  more  the  two  men  listened  atten- 
tively ;  they  held  their  breath,  sitting  rigid 
and  motionless  on  the  trough,  every  nerve 
and  instinct  strained  to  the  full.  The  man 
rose  softly  and  peered  out  into  the  open.  But 
there  was  no  sound  to  be  heard.  The  faint 
bark  of  a  dog  came  to  them  from  the 
distance.  The  night  seemed  darker,  stiller 
than  before. 

"  It's  the  wind  on  the  snow,"  Miron 
whispered,  beginning  to  feel  more  uneasy 
than  he  could  ever  remember.  "  There 
can't  be  anyone  here." 

"  Curse  it !  "  said  the  man.  "  We  must 
get  away  from  this.  I  don't  feel  safe  here 
any  longer.     Let's  go  out  into  the  open." 

"  Don't  be  a  fool,  brother,"  Miron  said, 
putting  his  great  hand  on  the  man's  arm. 
"Go  on  and  finish." 

"  Yes,  all  right,"  said  the  man.  "  If 
anyone  comes  in  here,  I'll  shoot  him  !  "  he 
said  in  a  loud  voice.  Then  he  continued 
softly  :  "  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  I  do  know 
about  Stroffski,  because  it's  my  business  to 
know.     Have  you  got  it  ?  " 

"  I  see,"  Miron  replied.  "  You  belong  to 
the  police." 

They  both  looked  at  each  other  in  the 
darkness,  on  guard,  cogitating. 

"Well," — the  man  tapped  Miron  on  his  arm 
again — "  well,  brother,  will  you  try  it  .^  You 
can  easily  get  it  out  of  Stroffski  to-night. 
Tliere's  ten  thousand  in  your  pocket  if  you 
do.  Be  quick,  now  !  I  can't  stay  in  this 
place  any  more — it  gives  one  the  shivers. 
Come,  oiit  with  it !     Will  you  ?  " 

Miron  Popylishko  looked  out  through  the 
door  into  the  black,  impenetrable  night.     As 


he  gazed,  the  long,  thin,  white,  tapering 
fingers  of  the  little,  drunken  man  he  had  left 
behind  in  the  drink-shop  seemed  to  loom  out 
of  the  darkness  and  float  towards  him 
through  the  air,  twitching,  probing,  itching, 
clutching,  their  long  nails,  filed  off  into  sharp 
points,  extending  hke  the  claws  of  a  wild 
animal.  They  appeared  to  hover,  feeling 
and  groping  in  the  darkness,  then  suddenly 
to  clasp  him  icily,  gently,  caressingly  by  the 
throat.  He  thought  he  was  about  to  choke, 
and  at  the  same  moment  the  deep,  velvet 
eyes  of  Sonia  Ispravinka  seemed  to  be 
looking  up  into  his  in  appealing,  aching 
intensity. 

As  he  sat  peering  into  the  darkness,  Miron 
Popylishko  suddenly  seemed  to  live  through 
all  the  memories  of  his  past  life.  Little 
incidents  of  his  infancy  came  back  to  him, 
and  he  was  with  his  old  child  playmates 
again,  romping  in  the  village  among  the 
snow.  He  remembered  how  his  father  had 
once  beaten  him  with  a  belt,  because  he  had 
cried  one  day  of  the  cold ;  and  again  how 
pleased  the  old  man  was  when,  one  day,  he 
had  returned  with  a  great  cut  over  the  eye, 
wliich  he  had  received  in  a  fight  with  a  boy 
who  bad  insulted  him.  He  remembered  his 
first  day  in  the  great  capital,  his  first  meeting 
with  Sonia  Ispravinka.  Then  tlie  pressure 
of  tlie  man's  hand  upon  his  sleeve  recalled 
him  to  tlie  little  shed  where  he  was  sitting, 
gazing  mesmerically  into  the  black  still- 
ness. 

Those  clutching,  twitching,  white,  thin 
hands,  those  glowing,  velvet,  upturned  eyes, 
they  appeared  to  shape  themselves  into  one 
solemn  word — "death,  death,  death,"  burning 
into  his  brain.  Every  pulse  in  his  body 
throbbed.  He  sat  quite  still,  while  his  head 
seemed  to  be  whirling  around  before  those 
hands  and  eyes  incandescent  and  terrible, 
and  every  sense  within  him  shrieked  aloud, 
and  his  heart  seemed  seared  as  with  a  hot 
iron.  He  thought  he  had  sat  so  for  an  hour. 
His  mind  seemed  to  be  giving  way.  Making 
a  great  effort  of  control,  he  rose  and  shook 
himself  hke  a  dog.  Then  suddenly  he  felt 
quite  calm  and  collected,  with  all  reckoning 
and  account  settled. 

"  And  if  I  refuse,  friend  ?  "  he  said  at 
length. 

The  man,  who  had  risen  with  Miron,  made 
no  answer  at  first.  The  two  men  could  just 
see  each  other's  eyes  faintly  in  the  darkness. 
In  the  pause  which  followed  Miron 's  answer, 
they  both  stood,  conscious  that  the  crisis  had 
come,  each  seeking  to  anticipate  the  other's 
move, 
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The  man  sent  up  his  little,  insinuating 
laugh,  which  rang  round  the  shed. 

''  If  you  refuse,  friend  ?  "  he  said,  hissing 
into  Miron's  face.  "  Then  Stroffski  will  be 
arrested." 

Miron  made  no  answer  to  this.  He  was 
considering  what  he  should  do. 

The  man  stepped  back,  and  Miron  noticed 
something  wdiich  shone  in  his  right  hand. 

"  See  here,  friend,"  the  man  said  in  a  tone 
Miron  had  not  heard  before.  "  I've  a  re- 
volver in  my  hand.  Don't  think  you  can 
try  any  games  on  with  me.  There  are  no 
tell-tales  here,  mind.  Now,  what's  your 
answer  ?  " 

Miron  had  suspected  this.  The  man 
would  probably  shoot  him  if  he  refused. 
Inwardly  he  cursed  himself  for  not  having 
struck  the  fellow  down  before.  He  laughed 
loudly — 

Don't  frighten  me,  comrade," 
"  Ten  thousand  roubles,  you 


brother,"  the  man  laughed 
"  Ten  thousand  apiece.  My 
initiation,  you   see.      Pretty 


Harascho. 
he  answered, 
say  ? " 

"That's   it, 
back  softly, 
price   for   the 
good  pay,  isn't  it  ?  " 

Miron  paused  as  if  he  was  hesitating. 
He  pulled  his  cap  off  and  dashed  it  to  the 
ground. 

"  I'm  game,"  he  said  suddenly. 

"  That's  right !  That's  right,  brother  !  " 
the  man  snapped  in  quickly,  taking  a  step 
towards  Miron. 

"Yes,  I'm  game,"  Miron  repeated.  He 
looked  from  the  man  out  through  the  little 
doorway  into  the  black  night,  stood  for  a 
moment  listening,  but  seeing  and  hearing 
nothing,  turned  round  and  held  out  his  hand. 

The  man  glanced  quickly  at  it,  moved  a 
step  nearer,  and  placed  his  hand  in  Miron's 
massive  fist. 

"You  swear  it's  a  bargain,"  Miron  said, 
holding  the  man's  hand  firmly  in  his. 

"As  I  live,"  the  man  replied  impulsively. 
"  As  I  live,  little  brother.     As  I  live " 

"  Then  die,  accursed  spy  !  "  Miron  threw 
back  into  his  teeth. 

In  a  flash  the  great  hands  were  about  the 
man's  throat,  with  both  thumbs  clamped 
upon  the  windpipe.  Patting  out  his  giant's 
strengtli,  Miron  forced  his  fingers  through 
the  flesh,  holding  the  man  out  straight 
before  him,  and  shaking  him  as  a  dog  worries 
a  rat.  The  attack  was  so  sudden,  the  grip 
around  the  man's  throat  so  fierce  and  power- 
ful, that  not  a  cry  issued  from  his  lips,  save 
a  gurgling  rattle  of  choking  breath,  as  the 
life  was  strangled  out  of  hini.     The  arnis,  at 


first  raised  convulsively  at  Miron's  face,  fell 
listlessly  away,  the  head  rocked,  as  it  was 
shaken  on  its  trunk,  drooping  and  lifeless. 
Soon  it  was  as  much  as  Miron  could  do  to 
hold  up  the  man,  suddenly  grown  heavy  with 
the  weight  of  death.  But  he  held  on,  seeing 
only  the  thin,  white  fingers  of  Stroffski 
clutching  the  air  before  him,  kneading  his 
strong  fingers  into  the  bleeding  flesh,  shaking, 
pressing,  and  throttling.  Then,  when  he 
could  sustain  the  weight  no  longer,  he  re- 
laxed his  hold.  The  lifeless  figure  stood 
rigid  and  upright  for  a  second,  as  if  by 
natural  balance,  heaved  and  fell  with  a  hard 
thud  on  the  ground. 

Miron  Popylishko  contemplat3d  the  man 
lying  at  his  feet,  bent  down,  slowly  wiped 
the  blood  off  his  hands  on  the  man's  coat, 
rose,  and  instinctively  glanced  round. 

In  the  doorway  a  man  stood  calmly 
observing  him. 

The  Cossacks  !     He  was  taken  ! 

He  sprang  to  the  far  end  of  the  shed, 
with  his  back  to  the  wall,  determined  not 
to  be  seized  alive.  He  uttered  no  sound. 
He  was  conscious  of  no  fear.  He  stood 
watching  the  figure  at  the  doorway, 
expecting  every  second  to  be  shot  at. 

So  for  a  while  in  the  darkness  they  stood. 

Presently  the  man  standing  in  the  door- 
way advanced  a  step  and  spoke.  "  Miron 
Popylishko,"  the  voice  said  quietly,  "  it  was 
well  done.     I  congratulate  you." 

Miron  leaned  back  against  the  wall,  too 
confused  and  astonished  to  speak. 

Then  Miron  noticed  that  it  was  a  very 
small  man  who  was  speaking.  In  a  business- 
like way  the  little  man  walked  up  to  the 
prostrate  body,  struck  a  match,  and  put  his 
face  to  the  spy's  lips. 

"  He's  dead,"  he  said  simply,  after  he  had 
so  tested  the  man's  breathing  for  a  bit, 
"choked  dead,"  he  added,  looking  round 
at  Miron  again.  "  There's  one  more  gone 
to  his  reckoning,  anyhow." 

He  knelt  down  by  the  body,  rummaged 
in  all  the  dead  man's  pockets,  carefully 
extracting  and  placing  in  his  own  all  the 
papers  and  letters  he  could  find. 

"  Come  here  and  strike  a  light,  will  you  ?  " 
he  jerked  across  to  Miron.  Then,  as  Miron 
advanced  and  held  the  burning  match,  he 
wrote  in  large  characters  on  a  piece  of  note- 
paper  which  he  took  from  his  pocket-book 
the  one  word  "  Spy."  And  this  he  fastened 
with  a  pin  to  the  dead  man's  coat. 

"Strike  another  match,"  he  said,  throw- 
ing open  the  coat  and  unbuttoning  the 
inner  Jacket, 


"  In  the  doorway  a  man  stood  calmly  observing  him." 
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"  Do  jou  see  ?  "  be  exclaimed,  pointing  to 
a  small  metal  plate  sewn  on  to  the  lining. 
"  The  badge  !  " 

As  the  match  went  out,  he  rose.  Coming 
close  up  to  Miron,  he  suddenly  lit  another 
match,  and  the  two  men  stood  facing  each 
other. 

"  Stroffski  ! "  Miron  blurted  out,  as  the 
little,  sallow  face  stood  in  the  flickering  light, 
revealed  before  him.  "  Stroffski !  Why,  I 
thought  yon  were ■'" 

"  I  know — I  know,"  Stroffski  interrupted 
in  his  peculiar,  quiet  voice.  "  That  was  all 
sham — my  drunkenness.  Rather  a  strange 
thing  happened  really.  You  see,  I  wanted 
to  test  you.  That  was  why  you  were  sent 
here.  We  intended  to  put  a  false  spy  on 
you,  but  this  clumsy  cuss  here  prevented 
that.  He  took  on  tlie  job  himself,  uncon- 
sciously, and  got  his  rightful  quittance." 

They  were  in  the  dark  again  now. 

"  Then — then  it  was  all  a  fake,  this 
message,  was  it  ?  "  Miron  Popylishko  stam- 
mered out. 

"  All    a     fake,    yes,"     Stroffski     replied. 

"  This   hound    here    had    his   nose   on    me 

all   day.     That   is   why  I  pretended   to   be 

drunk,  to  put  him  off  the  scent,  do  you  see  ?" 

^  "  Holy  Mother  !  "  Miron  ejaculated. 

"  The  rum  thing  is,"  continued  Stroffski, 
"  the  cursed  idiot  did  exactly  what  I  had 
intended  one  of  us  should  do.  He  collared 
you  and  took  you  away.  However,  it's  better 
so.  YouVe  stood  your  test  and  come 
through  spleudidly." 

"Stroffski,"  said  Miron,  slowly  getting 
hold  of  the  hang  of  the  thing,  "  then  you 
followed  us  here  ?  " 

"  Of  course,"  Stroffski  retorted  drily. 

"  And  you  heard " 

"  Everything.  Yes.  Till  the  last  minute 
I  thought  you  would  turn.  I'm  glad,  Miron 
Popylishko,  you  proved  a  man." 


Stroffski  held  out  his  hand. 

"  You're  one  of  us  now^,"  he  said,  as 
Miron  grasped  the  thin,  white  fingers,  the 
fingers  which — he  knew  now — had  saved 
his  life. 

"  Mother  of  Heaven  !  then  there  was 
someone  there,  after  all !  "  Miron  said,  think- 
ing of  the  noise  he  had  heard. 

But  Stroffski  took  no  notice  of  that 
remark. 

"You  must  go  now  at  once,"  he  said. 
"  You  can  get  back  if  you're  quick.  It  wants 
seventeen  minutes  to  ten  yet.  They  won't 
find  this  thing,"  he  added,  looking  down  at 
the  body,  "  for  two  or  three  days.  We 
must  cover  him  up,  though.  Here,  just  give 
a  hand  and  help  me  put  liim  away." 

Together  they  raised  the  corpse,  placed  it 
in  the  trough,  and  threw  a  lot  of  loose  snow 
upon  it,  till  only  the  face  lay  exposed. 

Stroffski  struck  a  match.  He  stood  for  a 
moment  staring  at  tlie  agonised  face,  white 
and  horrible,  with  its  glazed  eyes  almost 
bursting  out  of  the  sockets,  spat  savagely 
upon  it,  stuck  the  match  in  the  gaping 
mouth,  and  walked  out. 

Neither  spoke.  They  went  swiftly  across 
the  fields,  down  the  lane  round  tlie  great 
wall  of  the  factory,  and  at  the  corner  of  a 
deserted  street  Stroffski  stopped. 

"  I'm  going  back  to  old  Yaska's  now%"  he 
said.  "  Go  straight  home,  Miron  Popylishko, 
and  tell  nobody." 

He  turned  as  if  to  go  in  the  opposite 
direction,  while  the  long,  tliin,  white  fingers 
twisted  furtively  about  the  top  breast- 
button  on  Miron's  coat.  The  semblance 
of  a  smile  seemed  to  curl  about  the  pinched, 
thin  lips. 

"  By  the  way,"  he  said,  turning  on  his 
heel  and  imitating  the  spy's  voice,  "you 
may  tell  Sonia.  I  think  you've  had  your 
— initiation." 


HURRYING    CLOUDS. 


npHERE  is  a  Shepherd  in  the  sky 
*      Who  makes  the  grey  sheep  travel  by ; 
He  goes  before,  they  trot  behind, 
He  calls  and  calls  them  on  tilie  wind. 


When  storms  run  high,  and  ships  are  lost, 
He  hastens  on,  his  grey  beard  tossed ; 
Above  the  wrack,  and  wreck,  and  foam, 
Men  see  the  grey  sheep  scurrying  home. 


AGNES    GROZIER    HERBERTSON. 


THE    'EIGHTY-SEVEN. 


By    BARRY    PAIN. 


N  the  dining-room  at 
17,  Wilberforce 
Square,  S.W.,  tlie 
Sunday  had  re- 
ceived its  midday 
consecration. 
Luncheon  had  been 
made  dinner,  for 
the  same  reason 
that  later  in  the 
day  dinner  would 
be  made  supper.  "  We  must  think  of  the 
servants,"  said  Mrs.  Trope.  She  thought  of 
many  other  things— of  the  winter  sales,  for 
instance,  or  of  the  present  trouble  about 
Patricia  and  Edward — but  she  never  quite 
forgot  the  servants. 

The  roast  sirloin  had  passed  away,  the  tart 
and  the  Cheddar  had  followed  in  their  solemn 
Sabbatical  order.  Mrs.  Trope  and  her 
two  daughters  had  retired.  There  remained 
now  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in  their  season — 
walnuts,  to  be  precise — and  the  decanters,  and 
Mr.  Trope.  It  was  one  of  Mr.  Trope's  many 
good  habits  to  take  a  glass  of  port  after  the 
luncheon-dinner  of  Sunday.  A  silvery-haired 
gentleman  of  rather  presidential  appearance, 
he  paused  with  the  nut-crackers  in  his  fleshy 
hand — paused  and  reflected. 

There  had  been  an  unwonted  gloom  over 
the  dinner-table,  and  it  had  not  escaped 
Mr.  Trope's  parental  eye  that  Patricia,  his 
elder  daughter,  had  been  unable  to  eat. 
There  w^as  to  be  an  interview  wdth  Edward 
at  four,  and  Mr.  Trope  foresaw  that  it  would 
be  painful. 

But  wdiat  could  be  done  ?  Edward  was  a 
pleasant  young  fellow,  and  old  Purdon,  his 
father,  had  been  the  intimate  friend  of 
Mr.  Trope.  Edward  Purdon  under  ordinary 
circumstances  would  have  been  always  a 
welcome  guest  at  Mr.  Trope's  house.  But 
Edward  had  been  insane  enough  to  fall  in 
love  with  Patricia  Trope.  He  wished  to 
marry  her — and  he  had  three  himdred  a  year. 
Was  Patricia  to  be  taken  from  the  easeful 
and  dignified  life  of  17,  Wilberforce  Square, 
S.W.,  to  be  ])lunged  into  a  penurious  struggle 
and  a  suburban  insignificance  ?  Clearly  not. 
"  I'm  only  doing  what  I  know  to  be  best  for 
you,"  Mr.  Trope  had  said  to  his  daughter. 


"  I  know,"  said  Patricia,  who  was  heart- 
broken, but  much  too  proud  to  weep.  "  But 
I  wish  you  w^ouldn't." 

So  as  he  cracked  his  last  walnut,  Mr.  Trope, 
being  kindly  of  heart,  tried  to  think  of  one 
or  two  complimentary  phrases  by  which  he 
might  soften  the  blow  to  Edward.  Patricia 
might  go  away  for  a  holiday  for  a  while,  and 
he'd  buy  her  a  present  ;  she  had  said  some 
weeks  before  that  she  w^ould  like  a  string  of 
pearls,  and  she  should  have  them.  It  is  not 
only  the  cruel  who  give  stones  to  those  who 
are  crying  for  bread. 

The  door  opened  softly,  but  Mr.  Trope  did 
not  look  round.  Parlourmaids  are  sometimes 
anxious  to  begin  their  Sunday  afternoons  as 
early  as  possible  ;  Mr.  Trope  had  observed  it 
on  previous  occasions.  "  It's  all  right, 
Willis,"  he  said,  "  you  can  clear.  Just  take 
my  port  through  into  the  library,  and — ~" 

But  it  was  not  Willis  ;  it  was  Mrs.  Trope. 

"  John,  dear,"  she  said,  ''  the  thought  has 
occurred  to  me  that  if  we  continued  her 
dress  allowance " 

"  Four  hundred  instead  of  three.  No, 
Agnes,  no  use.  She  simply  couldn't  live  on 
it.  It's  no  kindness  to  let  her  try.  AVhen  I 
married  you,  I  bad  a  thousand  a  year  and 
prospects — which  have  been  more  than  ful- 
filled. There's  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way. 
Here's  a  girl  ;  one  day  she  wants,  naturally 
enough,  a  string  of  pearls,  which  you  may 
call  tw^o  hundred  and  fifty  sovereigns,  and 
the  next  day  she  wants  to  go  off  on  three 
hundred  a  year.   Ab-so-lutely  preposterous  !  " 

"  Of  course,"  said  Mrs.  Trope,  ''  I  don't 
understand  these  money  matters,  and  never 
did.  I've  been  wise  enough  to  leave  that  to 
you,  John.  I'm  sure  I  don't  even  know  how 
much  money  we've  got.  But  it  is  so  difficult 
to  know  Avhat  to  do  for  the  best.  Poor 
Patricia  !  She's  gone  off  to  her  room,  and 
I'm  afraid  she  really  is  crying  this  time,  and 
Martia — you  know  how  devoted  she  is  to  her 
sister — is  quite  depressed  too  ;  she  just  sits 
at  the  piano,  without  playing  anything,  and 
saying  that  money  is  nothing  but  a  curse." 

"  Then  she's  a  very  silly  child,"  said 
Mr.  Trope  presidentially,  "  and  you  can  tell 
her  so  from  me.  Why,  bless  my  soul,  any- 
body would   think  I  was  going  to  kill  the 
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young  man.  Fm  not  even  going  to  forbid 
him  the  house — not  even  that.  Patricia  will 
see  him  every  now  and  then,  say  once 
every  three  months.  I'm  not  obstinate  about 
it.  If  he  sticks  to  business  properly,  in 
another  eight  or  ten  years — if  they're 
still  of  the  same  mind — he  may  be  in  a 
position  to  marry  Patricia,  and  nobody  will 
be  better  pleased  than  myself.  Why,  I  like 
the  young  fellow,  and  I  liked  his  father 
before  him — an  able  man,  old  Purdon,  if 
he'd  oidy  have  kept  clear  of  speculation. 
You  go  and  see  Patricia,  and  tell  her  things 
are  not  so  bad  as  she  thinks.  No  engagement 
of  any  kind  at  present,  that's  all  I  say.  And 
I'll  take  my  port  into  the  library ;  Willis  will 
be  waiting  to  clear." 

The  old  gentleman  grasped  the  decanter 
and  his  glass  with  great  care,  and  passed 
through  the  door  at  the  further  end  of  the 
dining-room.  In  the  library  a  bright  wood 
fire  was  burning,  and  a  chair  of  seductive 
ease  had  been  drawn  up  to  it.  Beside  the 
chair  on  a  low  table  were  the  Sunday  papers, 
and  there  was  still  room  on  the  table  for  a 
decanter  and  a  glass.  Mr.  Trope  lowered 
himself  with  dignity  into  the  easy-chair. 

If  Mr.  Trope  had  continued  his  usual 
Sabbath  procedure,  he  would  have  taken  two 
glasses  of  port,  neither  more  nor  less,  glanced 
through  one  newspaper,  and  subsided  for  the 
space  of  one  hour  into  a  contented  and 
refreshing  slumber. 

To-day  he  had  too  much  on  his  mind  to 
be  able  to  interest  himself  in  newspapers. 
They  remained  folded  on  the  table  ;  but  he 
poured  out  a  glass  of  port,  sipped  it,  and  said 
^^Ah-h!" 

What  a  wine  it  was  ! 

It  was  not  the  oldest  port  in  his  cellar,  for 
he  still  had  a  comfortable  provision  of  the 
'78  which  he  himself  had  laid  down.  He 
had  known  that  grand  and  historic  port,  the 
'47,  but  that  had  come  to  him  from  his 
father's  cellars.  The  last  bottle  had  gone 
now.  The  wine  that  he  tasted  now  was  the 
'87,  surely,  he  thought,  own  sister  to  the  '47. 

Mr.  Trope  had  laid  down  the  '87  also, 
thirty  dozens  of  it.  But  this  bottle  did  not 
belong  to  that  original  lot.  It  came  from 
a  case  wdiich  he  had  bought  at  a  sale  in 
'96,  and  although  of  the  same  year,  it  was  of 
a  different  shipper.  That  wise  man,  Mr. 
Trope,  had  decanted  it  himself. 

The  real  port-drinkers,  he  reflected  with  a 
pious  melancholy,  were  dying  out.  Men 
that  he  knew  were  proud  that  they  never 
touched  it,  thereby  showing  gross  ignorance 
and  a  poor,   ramshackle  physique.     Others 


contented  themselves  with  that  insignificant 
and  emasculated  thing,  a  wood-port ;  we  are 
a  decadent  race,  and  the  doctor  is  abroad  in 
the  land. 

Mr.  Trope  sipped  again — and  again.  Yes, 
it  was  a  queer  thing  that  he  should  be  drink- 
ing that  bottle  of  '87  ;  for  he  had  bought  it 
with  the  intention  of  giving  it  back  to  the 
original  owner.  Poor  old  Purdon  !  He  had 
watched  his  books,  his  pictures,  his  silver, 
his  cellar  dispersed  among  the  people  who 
had  the  money  to  buy  them.  Very  good 
prices  had  been  made,  and  old  Purdon  was 
pleased.  All  debt  would  be  cleared,  and 
there  would  still  be  enough  to  give  Edward 
a  start  in  life.  "Glad  you  had  the  '87,"  he 
whispered  to  Mr.  Trope,  who  had  only 
bought  it  to  give  it  back  to  his  friend  again. 
Before  he  had  the  chance — that  very  night 
— Purdon  was  stricken  down,  and  two  days 
later  was  dead. 

So  Mr.  Trope,  in  his  habitual  health,  was 
drinking  his  dead  friend's  port  preparatory 
to  spoiling  the  life  of  his  dead  friend's  son. 
But  that  was  an  absurd  way  to  put  it.  It 
was  wine  he'd  bought  and  paid  for  (he  filled 
his  glass  again).  And  back  it  would  have 
gone  into  his  old  friend's  cellar  if  death  had 
not  intervened.  He  had  acted  generously, 
certainly  he  had.  He  preferred  to  act 
generously. 

Still  .  .  .  well,  a  man's  first  duty  was 
surely  to  protect  his  own  daughter's  interests 
— to  protect  her  against  herself,  if  need  were. 

The  glass  of  port  winked  a  ruby  eye  at 
the  fire.  The  fire  winked  a  golden  eye  back 
at  the  port  again.  It  was  almost  as  if  these 
inanimate  things  conversed  together. 

"  Of  course,  I  don't  know  how  much 
money  he  has,"  spluttered  the  fire.  "  I  only 
came  to-day." 

"  I  know  him  well,"  the  port  winked  back. 
"A  very  warm  man,  Mr.  Trope.  Could 
afford  to  do  a  lot  of  things  that  he  won't 
do." 

Mr.  Trope  extinguished  that  ruby  eye  by 
the  natural  process  of  imbibition,  but  still 
that  feeling  of  Sabbath-afternoon  content- 
ment, due  to  arrive  with  the  second  glass, 
remained  out  of  sight.  His  wife  and 
daughters  had  been  gloomy,  and  gloom  is 
infectious.  Gloom  of  the  very  deepest  per- 
vaded the  innocent  and  businesslike  mind 
of  Mr.  Trope. 

What  did  it  matter  ?  We  gathered  things 
together,  an  investment  here,  and  an  invest- 
ment there,  a  few  dozens  of  a  vintage  of 
this  year  or  that,  but  they  would  all  be  dis- 
persed in  the  end — by  a  sale  resultant  on 
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failure,  or  by  deatli,  against  wliicli  everr 
success  is  powerless.  We  may  buy  things 
and  pay  for  theni,  but  they  are  never  our 
own  absohitely  ;  at  the  most,  w^e  are  only 
teiiants  for  life.  Thirty  dozen  of  the  '87 
originally,  and  eleven  that  had  been  old 
Purdon's — he'd  never  live  to  drink  it  all, 
never.  And  he'd  no  son  to  inherit  it,  and 
girls  didn't  understand  it.    Oh  dear,  oh  dear ! 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Mr.  Trope  asked 
himself  if  he  had  had  his  second  glass  of 
port.  He  may,  or  may  not,  have  known  the 
correct  answer  to  this  riddle.  But  he  filled 
his  glass  again.- 

Possibly  the  breaking  of  one  habit  caused 
another  to  snap,  for  Mr.  Trope  found  himself 
wondering  if  it  was  worth  while  to  cling 
to  the  last  halfpenny  till  the  last  moment. 
Could  he  buy  anything  that  he  would  enjoy 
more  than  the  happiness  of  those  he  loved 
best?  The  train  of  thought  thus  started 
took  upon  itself  a  rosy  glow  ;  it  warmed  and 
pleased  him.  He'd  do  it.  Yes,  by  Jove  !  he 
would.  And  now  he  would  close  his  eyes 
and  get  those  few  moments  of  slumber  so 
valuable  on  Sunday  afternoons  to  strenuous, 
generous  natures  who  have 

The  door  opened,  and  Mary  (it  being 
Willis's  Sunday  out)  announced  Mr.  Edward 
Purdon. 

"  Bring  another  glass,  Mary.  How'do, 
Edward,  my  boy  ?  " 

Edward  Purdon  was  rather  good-looking, 
quite  manly,  very  shy,  and  desperately 
respectful.  When  the  point  was  reached, 
he  put  his  case  with  most  lamentable 
modesty  and  diffidence. 

"  So  they've  raised  you  twenty-five,  have 
they  ?  "  said  papa.  "  That's  satisfactory,  as 
far  as  it  goes.  But  if  I  permit  this,  you'll 
have  to  be  very  careful.  You  see,  your 
income  and  Patricia's  four  hundred  together 
oidy  come  to  seven  hundred  and  twenty-five. 
Not  much  margin  there." 

"  Patricia's  four  hundred  ! — I  didn't  know^ 
she  had  any  money,  sir." 

"  I  know  you  didn't.  No  more  did  she. 
For  that  matter,  no  more  did  I  until— until 
quite  recently.  But  it  makes  all  the  difiPer- 
ence.  Otherwise  I  couldn't  have  listened  to 
you — not  for  a  moment — mucli  though  we 


all  like  you,  Edward.  As  it  is,  living  very 
simply,  you  might  be  able  to  manage,  and 
Pm  wiUing  that  you  should  try.  (The  glass, 
Mary?  Oh,  yes.  Fill  it.)  And  I  think 
there  is  a  toast  we  might  drink." 

And  with  that  toast  Mr.  Trope  finished 
his  shameless  and  irregular  third  glass  of 
port.  And  then  while  Edward  was  doing 
his  best  to  say  a  few  of  the  right  tilings  that 
the  occasion  demanded,  Mr.  Trope  rose  from 
his  place. 

"  Fll  send  Patsey  to  you,"  he  said. 

When  Mr.  Trope  entered  the  drawing- 
room,  Patricia  had  a  book,  her  mother  had 
some  embroidery,  and  Martia  was  seated  at 
the  piano  ;  but  nobody  was  getting  on  with 
anything,  and  they  all  raised  hopeless  eyes 
towards  the  master  of  the  house. 

"Patsey,"  said  her  father,  "there's  a 
young  man  in  the  library  wants  to  talk  to 
you."    _  _ 

Patricia  gave  one  gulp.  "  You  don't 
mean — you  haven't  sent  him  away  ?  " 

"  If  you  want  him  sent  away,  you'll  have 
to  do  it  yourself.  I  think  it's  highly 
probable  he'll  stop  to  supper,  if  you  ask  him 
prettily  ;  and  if  you'd  like  a  string  of  pearls 
for  a  wedding  present,  I'll  think  about  it." 

The  next  moment  Patricia  was  kissing  her 
father  frantically  and  exclaiming :  "  Oh, 
Mummy  !  "  and  "  It  can't  be  true  !  "  and 
"  Martia,  Martia  !  "  And  the  moment  after 
she  was  in  the  library. 

"  Then,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Trope,  still  agape 
with  astonishment,  "  after  all,  you're " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Trope,  "  I've  made 
some  sort  of  an  arrangement  which  removes 
the  principal  difficulty.  Give  us  a  tune, 
Martia." 

"  If  I  could  only  play,  sing,  dance  and 
yell  for  joy  all  at  once,  you  darling  !  " 

"  Dear  me,"  said  Mr.  Trope,  "  everybody 
seems  to  be  very  excited." 


It  all  liappened  more  than  a   year   ago. 

Mr.  Trope's  habits  have  resumed  their 
regularity.  The  port  which  is  now  being 
taken  into  17,  Wilberforce  Square — well,  that 
is  some  which  Mr.  Trope  is  laying  down 
for  his  ofrandson. 


How  THE  Aberdeen  Terrier 
Got  his  Long  Back. 

By    COULBON     KERNAHAN. 


AM  the  owner  of  a 
very  long  -  backed 
Aberdeen  terrier, 
and  talking  to  a 
small  boy  of  my 
acquaintance,  who 
had  been  detected 
in  the  act  of  tortur- 
ing a  cat,  I  made 
the  length  of  my 
dog's  back  a  text 
for  the  preaching  of  a  sermon  of  the 
"  awful  example  "  order. 

"  Yours  is  a  funny  dog  !  "  commented  the 
child.  "  I  wonder  what  made  him  so  long  ! 
Do  you  know  ?  " 

"  I  have  heard  explanations,"  I  answered 
evasively.  "  Shall  I  tell  you  one  that  was 
told  me  tlie  other  day  ?  " 

He  assented,  and  in  my  best  narrative 
style  I  drew  a  picture  of  the  world  as  it  was 
when  the  lion  lay  down  with  the  lamb,  and 
when  the  entire  creation — from  human  beings 
and  animals,  down  to  the  least  living  thing — 
never  thought  of  injuring  or  being  cruel  to 
each  other  or  to  creatures  of  another  kind, 
but  dwelt  together  in  unity  and  love.  Into 
this  Eden,  I  said,  stole  a  disturbing  element 
in  the  shape  of  a  dog  of  a  certain  breed, 
wdiom  some  dark  and  devil-born  instinct 
moved  to  break  the  primal  peace  by  develop- 
ing a  desire  to  hunt  down  and  to  torture  cats. 
Incidentally  I  remarked,  by  w^ay  of  improv- 
ing the  occasion  and  preparing  my  congrega- 
tion of  one  for  the  good  seed  I  proposed  to 
scatter  upon  the  fallow  field  of  his  mind,  that 
all  sorrow  and  misery  came  of  selfishness  and 
cruelty,  but  for  which  this  world  would  be 
the  most  beautiful  place  imaginable,  and  that 
the  lot  of  little  boys — presuming,  of  course, 
that  they  w^ere  never  guilty  of  torturing  dumb 
animals,  upon  the  enormity  and  inhumanity 
of  which  I  laid  special  stress — Would  be  one 
unending  round  of  Saturday  afternoon  half- 
holidays,  with  no  evening  lessons  to  prepare 
at  the  end  of  it,  and  no  impositions  or  caning 
to  dread  on  the  following  Monday  morning. 
My  small  listener's  murmured  approvals  of 
sympathy  and   applause  seemed  to  me  the 


best  possible  tribute  to  the  power  of  my 
oratory  and  to  the  wisdom  of  the  metliod  I 
was  pursuing.  ''  Most  people,"  I  said  to 
myself,  '*  would  have  gone  to  w^ork  in  a  less 
subtle,  not  to  say  clumsier  way,  in  their  well- 
meant  effort  to  eradicate  the  poisonous  weed 
of  cruelty  from  the  garden  of  this  intelligent 
little  fellow's  mind.  Instead  of  appealing, 
as  I  am,  to  his  better  nature,  they  w^ould 
have  soundly  thrashed  him  for  his  cruelty. 
This  lie  might  consider  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  offence,  and  so  a  sense  of  injustice 
and  revolt  would  be  aroused  wdn'ch  might 
find  an  outlet  in  further  cruelty,  cunningly 
committed  when  none  w^as  there  to  see." 

Then  I  went  on  to  draw  a  terrible  picture 
of  the  tortures  inflicted  upon  innocent  and 
unhappy  cats  by  this  dog,  who,  by  falling 
from  his  original  angelic  state,  had  brouglit 
pain  and  misery  into  the  animal  world.  I 
described  minutely  and  vividly,  and  much  to 
my  hearer's  interest,  the  incidents  of  a  cat 
hunt  on  a  particular  morning  when  the  lialf- 
maddened  creature,  bleeding  and  dragging 
painfully  behind  it  the  broken  stump  of  a 
lacerated  tail,  had  contrived  to  escape  from 
its  tormentor  and  had  made  a  magnificent 
dash  for  cover  and  dear  life  by  bolting — the 
dog  in  full  pursuit — for  a  rabbit  hole  in  the 
hillside. 

"  Which  got  there  first  ?  "  interrupted  my 
listener  excitedly. 

"  The  cat,"  I  said. 

"  And  wliat  did  the  dog  do  ?    Go  on  ! 
quick  !     I  want  to  hear  about  it." 

''The   dog,"    I   said    calmly,    "tried 
follow  her  into  the  hole. 


Be 


to 


'  And  then,"  I  went  on,  holding  up 


an 


accusing  forefinger  and  speaking  with  the 
sternness  and  solemnity  of  a  judge  about  to 
pass  sentence,  "  and  then  Nemesis  and 
Retribution  overtook  him,  as  sooner  or  later 
Nemesis  and  Retribution  invariably  and 
inevitably  overtake  those — be  they  dogs  or 
be  they  boys — who  torture  dumb  animals. 
"  You  may  have  noticed,"  I  continued, 
resuming  a  conversational  tone,  "that  my 
dog  has  a  big  head  and  large  ears  that  stand 
out.     The  dog  of  whom  I  am  telling  you 
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had  a  big  head  and  large  ears.  What 
happened  was  that,  owing  to  the  size  and 
shape  of  his  head  and  ears,  he  got  W' edged  so 
fast  in  the  hole  that  lie  was  unable  either  to 
go  farther  in  or  to  get  out." 

With  relentless  realism  I  drew  a  picture  of 
the  terrible  but  deserved  sufferings  of  a  dog 
thus  doomed  to  die  by  slow  stages  and  in 
darkness,  by  the  gnawing  pangs  of  hunger 
and  the  maddening  tortures  of  thirst. 

"  But  what  did  the  cat  do  ?  "  interrupted 
my  listener,  whose  appetite  for  horrors  was 
not  to  be  slaked  by  what  he  apparently 
considered  my  jnadequate  description  of  the 
sufferings  of  a  single  dog. 

"  Didn't  the  cat  die  of  hunger  and  thirst, 
too  ?  And  which  lasted  out  the  longest  ? 
and  which  did  it  hurt  most  ?  " 

"  I  have  reason  to  believe,"  I  answ^ered 
severely,  "  that  the  cat  was  small  enough  in 
head  and  body  to  slip  through  and  out  at 
a  hole  tlie  other  side,  and  no  doubt  lived 
to  fulfil  a  cat's  destiny,  that  of  becoming 
the  mother  of  a  numerous  progeny  of 
kittens." 

The  boy  heaved  a  sigh  of  disappointment, 
and,  bored  by  the  blameless  and  domestic 
after-career  of  the  cat,  returned  to  the  dog. 

"  How  long  did  it  take  the  dog  to  die  ?  " 
he  inquired  ;  "  and  which  was  worst — being 
hungry  or  being  thirsty  ?  " 

"  The  dog,"  I  answered,  "  did  not  die. 
His  sufferings  and  the  punishment  of  his 
cruelty  were  not  yet  at  an  end." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  my  auditor,  with  renewed 
curiosity  and  a  return  of  cheerfulness,  "I'd 
like  to  hear  about  it." 

"  For  three  whole  days,"  I  continued, 
"  the  dog  suffered  the  indescribable  agonies 
of  darkness,  hunger,  and  thirst.  On  the 
fourth  day  a  man,  who  was  passing,  heard 
faint  and  stifled  moans  coming  from  the 
rabbit-hole,  and  seeing  wdiat  had  happened, 
instantly  set  to  work  to  release  the  suffering 
animal." 

"  Did  he  blow  him  out  with  gunpowder  ?  " 
inquired  the  boy  hopefully. 

"'  Of  course  not,"  I  said  indignantly. 
"  That  would  have  been  almost  as  cruel  as  to 
leave  him  there  to  die.  Besides,  they  hadn't 
any  gunpowder  in  those  days.  He  would 
have  dug  the  poor  thing  out  if  he  could,  but 
the  ground  was  too  hard,  so  the  only  way 
left  was  to  pull  him  out  by  the  tail." 

The  boy  grinned.  "  He  had  to  pull  pretty 
hard,  I  expect,"  was  his  comment. 

"  So  hard,"  I  answered,  "  that  it's  worse 
than  being  put  upon  the  rack.  Do  you 
know  w^hat  a  rack  is  ?  " 


"Yes,"  was  the  eager  reply.  "Father's 
got  a  book  called  '  Foxe's  Book  of  Martyrs  ' 
at  home.  I  mustn't  read  story  books  on 
Sunday  'cept  Bible  tales  like  that.  There's 
pictures  of  people  on  the  rack  in  it,  and 
they're  prime.  They  fastened  people's  head 
and  legs  to  the  two  ends  of  a  thing  that 
screwed  out,  like  our  dining-room  table  does 
when  father  has  his  Bible-class  to  tea.  Then 
they  turned  a  handle  and  pulled  till " 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  I  interrupted  hurriedly. 
"It  W'as  something  like  that  which  happened 
to  this  dog.  It  was  worse,  in  fact,  than 
being  put  upon  the  rack.  Fortunately  he 
was  a  very  young  dog,  whose  bones  and 
whose  body  were  soft  and  stretch  able.  They 
released  him  at  last,  after  indescribable 
suffering,  pulled  out  to  very  nearly  twice 
his  ordinary  length,  and  ever  since  then,  so 
I'm  told,  dogs  of  that  breed  have  stand-up 
ears,  big  heads,  and  long  bodies,  to  remind 
them  of  the  deserved  and  terrible  fate  of 
one  of  their  ancestors  who  was  cruel  to  a 
cat." 

My  listener's  pent  up  interest — and  I  hoped 
sympathy — found  outlet  in  a  long-drawn 
sigh  as  I  ended  my  story,  and  the  fact  that 
he  was  silent  for  half  a  minute— evidently 
thinking  over  my  words  —  gave  me  cause 
to  suppose  that  my  object  lesson  in  the 
wickedness  of  cruelty  to  animals  had  come 
home  to  him  and  might  bear  fruit  in  the 
future. 

Then  he  looked  up. 

"  Were  you  cruel  to  dumb  animals  when 
you  were  a  boy  ?  "  he  inquired,  measuring 
my  six  feet  one  inch  figure  with  a  critical 
eye. 

"  Certainly  not,"  I  answered  indignantly. 

"  Then  what  made  you  so  tall  and  so 
long  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "  for  one  reason,  my  father 
was  tall  before  me." 

"  Was  he  cruel  to  them  ?  "  was  the  next 
question. 

"  No,  he's  kinder  to  them  than  I  am,"  I 
answered  hotly. 

"  Then  how  did  he  get  so  tall  ?  "  went  on 
my  cross -examiner. 

"  I  suppose  he  grew  so,"  was  my  reply. 

"  Perhaps  the  dogs  grew  so,  too,"  remarked 
the  youngster  sagely. 

"  Perhaps  they  did,"  I  said  lamely.  "  I'm 
only  telling  you  the  story  as  it  was  told  to 
me." 

"  And  perhaps  your  father  wasn't  very 
kind  to  them  wdien  he  was  a  boy,"  was  the 
next  remark. 

"  Oh,  yes,  he  was  !  "  I  replied  decisively. 
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"  How  do  you  know  ?  He  was  pretty  old 
when  yon  knew  liini,  wasn't  lie  ?  "  asked  the 
child,  Avith  his  head  on  one  side. 

"  Pretty  old  when  I  knew  him  !  How 
ridiculoasly  you  put  it,"  I  replied.  "  Why, 
of    coarse   he  was.     Yon  don't   suj)pose  he 


'•  Did  he  ever  try  ?  "  was  the  next  question. 

"  Now,  look  hei'e,  my  boy,"  I  said  ex- 
asperatedly,  "  I  c.m't  stand  liere  arguini>- 
with  you  all  day.  I  sliall  only  answer 
one  more  question  —  no,  of  coui'se  lie 
didn't." 


'  Did  lie  blow  him  out  with  gunpowder  ?  '  " 


was  my  father  when  he  was  your  age,  do 
you  ? " 

"  Then  how  do  you  knoiv  he  wasn't  unkind 
to  animals  when  he  was  a  boy  ?  "  persisted 
this  incipient  King's  Counsel. 

''  How  do  I  know  ?  "  I  exclaimed.  ''  Why, 
because  my  father  couldn't  be  cruel  to  dumb 
animals  if  he  tried.  It  isn't  in  him  to  be  so. 
He's  the  kindest  and  most  humane  of  men." 


"  Ah  !  "  trinmpliantly,  "  then  perhaps  he 
might  have  been,  for  mother  siiys  yoi(>  never 
know  what  yon  can  do  till  you  try."" 

I  no  longer  attempt  to  instruct  the  small 
l)oy  of  to-day  in  kindness  to  animals  by  tell- 
ing him  stories  and  by  appealing  to  his  con- 
science through  his  imagination.  T  appeal 
now  to  quite  another  part  of  him  and  with  a 
switch. 

2  X 


AIM    IN     EDUCATION 


By    ARTHUR    CHRISTOPHER    BENSON. 


HERE  never  was  a 
time  when  there 
was  so  much  talk 
and  tlioiight  abont 
education.  It  is  a 
standing  dish  in 
Parliament.  There 
are  numberless 
educational  com- 
mittees organisiug, 
discussing  and 
reporting  ;  there  are  associations  which 
represent  the  teachers  of  every  subject  in  the 
curricuhim  ;  and  yet  if  one  reads  what  is 
said  and  written  on  the  subject,  if  one 
attends  committees  and  congresses,  one  finds, 
to  one's  bewilderment,  that  almost  every 
question  incidental  to  education  is  discussed, 
except  the  aim  and  object  of  the  elaborate 
process.  Questions  of  organisation,  of  ex- 
penses, of  ways  and  means,  of  plant,  of 
hygiene,  are  all  minutely  debated.  The 
subject  of  denominational  teaching  is  made 
an  excuse  for  paying  off  old  scores  of  social 
jealousy  and  class  animosity.  In  secondary 
education,  the  battle  wages  round  the  cur- 
riculum ;  every  congress  condemns  the  pro- 
gramme as  too  elaborate,  and  holds  firmly 
on  to  the  special  subject  in  which  it  is  itself 
interested.  The  real  truth  is  that  we  are  a 
practical  and  not  an  intellectual  nation.  We 
have  convinced  ourselves  that  there  is  some 
commercial  value  in  education,  and  that  i't  is 
the  birthright  of  every  Briton  ;  and  liaving 
done  that,  we  discuss  organisation  and  finance 
and  methods  with  whole-hearted  interest,  but 
seldom  think  of  considering  what  is,  after  all, 
the  main  question,  what  education  is  intended 
to  effect,  what  its  aim  ought  to  be,  and 
whether  the  education  we  are  giving  is  in 
the  least  degree  adapted  to  the  needs  and 
necessities  of  the  recipients.  The  fact  is 
that  we  like  administration,  and  rejoice  in 
reducing  things  to  a  system  ;  and  when  we 
have  got  our  system,  we  are  content ;  our  joy 
is  to  tit  into  it  every  subject  that  is  suggested, 
and  as  long  as  we  know  what  our  school 
time-tables  are,  and  feel  sure  that  at  a  par- 
ticular hour  the  children  will  go  from  one 
subject  to  another,  we  care  very  little  what 
is  taught ;  we  are  content,  like  Mrs.  Norris 


in  "  Mansfield  Park,"  to  tell  our  little  victims 
to  be  good  and  to  mind  their  book.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  teachers,  and  those  not  the 
least  efficient  and  enthusiastic,  seem  to  be 
more  interested  in  questions  of  method  and 
process  than  in  the  results  obtained  ;  and 
this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  still  less  to  be 
criticised  ;  the  business  of  a  craftsman  is  not 
to  refuse  to  construct  what  he  is  set  to  do, 
on  the  ground  that  the  article  he  produces 
is  not  one  which  people  ought  to  require, 
but  to  make  the  best  article  he  can  upon  the 
lines  laid  down  ;  and  possibly  it  is  as  well 
that  we  have  organised  first.  As  Dr.  John- 
son pointed  out,  illustrating  his  contention 
by  a  forcible  metaphor,  it  is  more  important 
to  teach  a  child  something  than  to  leave  him 
untaught  while  you  debate  what  is  the  best 
thing  to  teach  him  first. 

Now,  let  us  take  a  type  of  education,  and 
see  how  far  it  fulfils  its  aim,  and  attempt  to 
define  what  the  aim  should  be.  Whatever 
else  is  certain,  it  is  certain  that  however 
much  we  save  labour  by  machinery,  there 
will  still  be  required  a  large  number  of  people 
to  perform  the  necessary  work  of  the  world, 
providing  and  preparing  food,  building 
houses,  navigating  ships,  clown  to  the  home- 
liest and  least  glorified  of  occupations. 
Whatever  else  we  do,  we  must  be  very  careful 
not  to  educate  a  generation  out  of  an  incli- 
nation— or,  at  all  events,  a  readiness — to 
perform  these  tasks.  And  here  comes  in 
the  problem  of  rural  education.  It  is  per- 
fectly right  and  just  that  boys  of  higher 
abilities,  of  whatever  kind,  should  not  be 
hampered  by  being  born  under  poor  and 
humhle  conditions.  We  w^ant  to  make  avail- 
able whatever  ability  we  liave  for  the  service 
of  the  State  ;  and  thus  if  we  are  quite  sure 
that  any  particular  boy  has  abilities  of  a 
better  kind,  he  should  be  enabled  by  edu- 
cation to  realise  those  abilities  ;  but  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  give  to  all  children  alike 
the  sort  of  education  which  is  needed  to 
develop  higher  abilities,  we  tend  to  educate 
those  whose  lot  not  only  will  be,  but  ought 
to  be,  to  perform  the  more  mechanical  work 
of  the  world,  into  discontent  with  those 
conditions,  yet  without  equipping  them  to 
perform  work  which  it  is  a  mistake  to  call 
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higlicr,  bufc  wliicli  needs,  at  all  events,  a  nioi'e 
s})ecial  sort  of  al)ility. 

What  onglit  to  be  tlie  aim,  tlicui,  of  edu- 
cation in  tlie  (;ase  of  the  hoys  wlio  will  have 
to  do  ai^'rieultural  work,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  girls  who  will  be,  as  a  matter  of  course, 


case  of  such  boys  would  be  to  interest  the  in 
ill  coniitiy  life  and  country  surroundings  ; 
to  train  their  observation  of  plants  and  birds 
and  weather,  to  make  them  realise  what  is 
going  on  round  them  as  far  as  possible,  and 
the  way  in  which  Nature  does  her  work — to 
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the  wives  of  the  same  class  ?  The  aim  must 
be  twofold — to  enable  them  to  do  their  work 
willingly  and  with  interest,  and,  further,  to 
enable  them  to  use  and  enjoy  their  leisure 
time.  It  would  seem  to  be  clear  that  tlie 
first  condition  of  successful  education  in  the 


train  them,  in  fact,  in  Nature-study  and 
elementary  science— concrete  things  which 
they  can  test  by  observation  ;  while  the  girls, 
on  the  other  hand,  should  be  taught,  as  far 
as  possible,  all  that  bears  on  household 
management  and  domestic  work  ;  whatever 
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else  is  added,  this  is  the  main  thing — that 
they  shonld  be  able  to  condnct  their  house- 
holds efficiently  and  economically,  and  to 
bring  up  their  children  sensibly.  Then,  as 
to  the  other  side,  the  use  and  enjoyment  of 
leisure,  the  point  surely  is  to  enable  them  to 
lind  pleasure  in  reading  and  to  cultivate  the 
imagination.  Of  course,  to  develop  the  sense 
of  citizenship,  children  should  have  some 
general  idea  of  the  history  of  their  own 
country,  but  it  should  be  a  picturesque  idea 
rather  than  a  technical  knowledge  ;  and  tlius 
it  would  be  natural  to  emphasise,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  historical  associations  of  the 
locality  where  they  happen  to  live.  It  could 
be,  for  instance,  nothing  but  a  gain  for  the 
folk  who  live  in  view  of  the  downs  at  Lewes 
to  know  the  story  of  the  great  fight  between 
Simon  de  Montfort  and  Henry  III.,  and 
how  the  armies  manoeuvred  over  the  grassy 
shoulders  of  the  hill.  Agricultural  life  is 
bound  to  be  in  one  sense  dull — that  is  to 
say,  it  cannot  share  the  brisk  interchange  of 
relations  and  the  pleasant  stir  of  city  life  ; 
but  it  cannot  be  made  acceptable  by  attempt- 
ing to  import  into  it  the  excitements  of  the 
town — that  can  only  end  in  discontent — 
rather  by  educating,  as  far  as  possible,  a 
quieter  kind  of  interest  and  enjoyment,  so 
that  we  may  develop  what  is  the  true  class- 
ideal — namely,  pride  in  work,  honourable 
traditions,  sturdy  independence,  a  content- 
ment which  is  deliberate,  and  not  a  servile 
acquiescence — and  not  tend  to  arouse  a  mere 
restless  desire  for  material  advancement  and 
an  ambition  to  rise,  as  it  is  foolishly  called, 
in  the  social  scale. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  multiply  in- 
stances of  the  same  lack  of  aim,  of  adapta- 
tion of  the  curriculum  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  the  class  concerned.  Secondary  edu- 
cation suffers  similarly  from  the  attempt  to 
force  a  rigid  scheme  of  humanistic  culture 
upon  minds  in  many  cases  incapable  of  profit- 
ing by  it  or  applying  it.    In  the  case,  for  in- 


stance, of  boys  destined  to  commercial  life,  the 
aim  should  be  primarily  to  equi})  them  for 
})ractical  and  efficient  work,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  stimulate  imagination  as  well  as  in- 
terest in  the  progress  and  expansion  of  the 
modern  world.  The  classical  ideal  of  literary 
culture  is  not  adapted  to  attract  the  ordinary 
mind.  Its  appeal  is  to  minds  of  a  somewhat 
high  order  of  artistic  perception  and  literary 
appreciation  ;  it  does  not  fit  sufficiently  into 
modern  conditions  or  touch  life  at  enough 
points ;  and  what  we  need  is  a  wider  range  of 
intellectual  stimulus.  Too  of  ten  a  secondary 
education  results  in  neither  equipping  a  boy 
for  practical  life  nor  evoking  intellectual  in- 
terest ;  but  teachers  should  not  consider  that 
they  have  performed  their  part  of  the  contract 
unless  a  boy  is  rendered  efficient  as  a  worker 
and  a  w^age-earner,  or  until  some  serious  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  discover  his  intellec- 
tual aptitude,  and  to  stimulate  his  mind  in 
congenial  directions. 

This,  then,  is  the  task  which  lies  nearest  to 
our  hand  at  the  present  time  ;  to  define  more 
clearly  the  aim  of  education,  to  devise  and 
co-ordinate  a  more  elastic  series  of  types 
of  education,  keeping  in  mind  in  the  first 
place  an  ideal  of  practical  efficiency,  and  in 
the  second  place  the  development  of  indepen- 
dent and  congenial  intellectual  enjoyment. 
Mens  cujusqiie,  is  est  quisqiie,  says  the  old 
motto — "The  mind's  the  man  "  ;  and  our  ob- 
ject ought  to  be  to  educate  first  the  citizen,  in 
his  relation  to  life  and  society,  to  fit  him 
alike  for  his  duties  and  his  privileges,  and, 
secondly,  the  individual,  by  enabling  him  as 
far  as  possible  to  develop  the  best  and 
strongest  of  his  special  characteristics.  For 
we  cannot  educate  citizens  unless  we  can 
teach  individuals  to  subordinate  their  own 
inclinations  to  the  public  welfare ;  while 
the  public  welfare  is  best  served  by 
developing  to  the  highest  degree  possible 
the  special  faculties  and  powers  of  the 
individual. 


EGERIA'S    SILENCE. 


HER  thought  that,   like  a  brook  beside 
the  way, 
Sang    to    my    steps    through    all    the 
wandering  year, 
Has  ceased  from  melody— O  Love,  allay 
My  sudden  fear  I 


She  cannot  fail— the  beauty  of  that  brow 
Could     never    flower    above    a    desert 
heart- 
Somewhere  beneath,  the  welUspring  even 
now 
Lives,  though  apart. 


Some  day,  when  winter  has  renewed  her  fount 
With  cold,  white=folded  snows  and  quiet  rain, 

O  Love,  O  Love,  her  stream  again  will  mount 

And  sing  again  I  HENRY   NEWBOLT. 


The  Birds  of  Shakespeare. 

Describfj)   anj>   III rsT rated   by 
LliOXARI)    BUTTRESS. 

"We'll  a-birdini;-  to^ctlior." 

The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 


THAT    SliakcRpearo    Ims   mentioned    by 
name,    in   liis   plays   and   poems,  no 
fewer    than   fifty   species   of   l^)i'itish 
wild  bii'ds  is  in  itself  proof  of  bis  intimate 
knowledi^-e  and  k)ve  ()f  tbem. 

Tbat  be  knew  well  all  tbe  fables  and  folk- 
lore associated  witb  tbe  wild  creatures,  we 
bave  ample  evidence  in  bis  writinii^s.  Tbe 
birds  of  "  ill-omen  " — to  take  an  example  — 
are  introduced  witb  great  effect  into  many  a 
solenni  passage. 

Fre([uent  and  dramatic  aUusion  is  made 
to  tbe  "  ill-])oding  "  ravTU  :  a  bird  from  tbe 
earliest  time  regarded  wi.tb  su]^erstitious  awe. 
Tbe  owl,  too,  is  stigmatised  by  I^ady  Mac- 
betb  as  "tbe  fatal  bellman,  wbicli  gives  tbe 
stern'st  good-m'gbt."  \n  many  otber  ])ass.iges 
tbe  poor  bird  is  leferi'ed  to  as  tbe  "onniious*' 
and  "  fearfur'  "bird  of  nigbt."  Even  bis 
wing  is  consideied  by  tbe  wit('bes  as  an  iu- 
gredientgood  enougb — or,  ratber,  l)ad  enougb 
--for  tbeir"cbarm  of  ])ow(n'ful  trouble,"  and 
fortbwitb  popped  into  tlie  cauldron  ! 

But  it  is  ratber  to  tbe  "Xature-study"  side 
of  Sliakespeare's  ornitbological  allusions  tbat 
we  would  draw  attention.  And  as  we  accom- 
pany bim  by  "tbe  brook  tbat  brawls  along 
tbe  wood"  or  "under  tbe  sbade  of  melan- 
cboly  bougbs,"  we  cannot  fail  to  be  cbarmed 
l)y  bis  accurate  observations,  and  astonisbed 
at  bis  knowledge  of  bird-life,  for  tbe  age  in 
wbicb  be  lived. 


Indeed,  babits  are  observed  wbicb  Jtone  but 
a  field-naturalist  woidd  note.  Here  is  an 
instance.  AYe  are  w^arned  iu  T/w  Winter's 
Tale:  "  AVben  tbe  kite  builds,  look  to  lesser 
linen."  Sbakespeare  knew,  as  tbe  naturalist 
of  to-day  knows,  tliat  tbis  bird  is  inordinately 
fond  of  decorating  its  nest  witb  any  pieces  of 
liuen,  paper,  or  coloured  rag  it  can  ])urloin. 
Tbe  Egyptian  kite's  nest  lias  been  called  "  tbe 
marine  store-sbop  of  tbe  desert"  from  tbis 
very  fact. 

idle  ])oet  is  naturally  inspired  by  tbe 
song  birds,  and  Sbakes])eare  makes  frcMpienfc 
allusion  to  sucb  noted  songsters  as  tbe 
tbrusb,  Idackbird,  redbreast,  bedge-sparrow, 
lark,  and  wien,  and  tbeir  "melodious 
madrigals." 

l)Ut  of  all  tbe  woodland  cboir,  lie  would 
seem  to  give  first  })lace  "  to  tbe  uiglitingalc's 
complaining  notes."  He  must  bave  bad 
many  o])portunities  of  listening  to  its  song 
in  bis  own  native  place,  for  it  is  still  common 
enougb  at  Stratford-on-Avon.  Tbe  old  falde 
tells  us  tbat  Pliilomela,  daugbter  of  King 
i^uidion,  was  cbanged  into  a  nigbtingale  ; 
bence  Sbakespeare  frequently  alludes  to  tbe 
bii'd  by  tbe  name  of  Bbilomel.  For  tbe  same 
reason,  doubtless,  be  invariably  speaks  of  lur 
singing  ;  tliougb,  in  Natuie,  it  is,  of  coui'se, 
tbe  male  bird  tbat  sings.  "Nigbtly  sbe 
sings  on  yon  pomegranate  tree." 

In   company  with  many  otber  poets,  be 
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represents  lier  nioui'iiful  notes  as  caused  by 
pressing  lier  breast  against  a  tborn. 

She  poor  bird,  as  all  forlorn 
Leaii'd  her  breast  up-till  a  tliorn. 

A  pretty  myth  this,  originating  from  tlie 
bird's  ha])it  of  fre(pienting  thick  hawthorn 
brakes  and  bi'amble  hedges. 

The  skylark,  perhaps  no  less  a  favourite, 
is  mentioned  in  twenty-five  different  passages. 

The  bird's  early-rising  habits  are  frequently 
noted.  In  contradistinction  to  *' lamenting 
Philomel,"  it  is  the  herald  of  the  morn. 
"  Merry  larks  are  ploughmen's  clocks,"  indi- 
cating that  then,  as  now,  the  day's  labour  in 
the  field  began  as  "the  blythsome  bird" 
"  from  his  moist  cabinet  mounts  up  on  higli." 


cording  to  tradition,  as  covering  tlie  "sad 
grave"  withflowersand  leaves,"  with  charitable 
bill."  Elsewhere,  however,  it  is  mentioned 
by  the  more  fann"liar  name  of  robin-redbi'east. 
It  would  be  ])erha})s  unfair  to  leave  Shake- 
speare's song-birds  without  reference  to  "  the 
wren  with  little  quill."  Thougli  generally 
it  lays  four  or  five  eggs  only  in  its  beautiful 
domed  nest,  the  exclamation  in  Tivplftli  Night, 
"  Look  where  the  youngest  wren  of  nine 
comes!"  would  suggest  that  Sliakes})eare  had 
examined  a  Jiest  containing  the  not  unusual 
complement  of  eight  or  nine  fluffy  mites. 
Mr.  Hudson,  in  his  "  ]>ritish  J>irds,"  has 
written  :  "Not  long  ago,  in  a  wood  in  Berk- 
shire, I  saw  eight  young  wrens  sitting  in  a 


"this     (JUKST    of     SUMMKli, 

TlIK     TEMrLE-IIAUNTINCi     MARTI. KT." 

Macbeth.— Act  L,  Scene  6. 


The  "plain-song  cuckoo  gray"  is  versed 
in  many  well-known  lines  redolent  of  merry 
spring-time.  "  But,  since  the  cuckoo  builds 
not  for  himself,"  Shakespeare  gives  us  a 
vivid  mental  picture  of  the  disproportionate 
size  and  voracity  of  the  young  intruder  to 
its  foster-parent.  "  For  you  know,  nuncle, 
the  hedge-sparrow  fed  the  cuckoo  so  long, 
tliat  it  liad  its  head  bit  off  by  its  young." 
The  marked  ])crference  of  this  bird  for 
depositing  its  (iii;<i;  in  the  hedge-sparrow's 
nest  did  not  escji])e  the  poet's  keen  observa- 
tion, for,  to  (juote  again— 

Why  slioiihl   the  worm  intrude  the  iiiai<len   bud 
Or  hatefid  eiiekoos  liatch   in  sparrows'  nests  V 

In  Of/nthr/i/ie,  under  its  old  name  of 
"  ruddock,"  the   redbreast   is  described,  ac- 


row."  Shakespeare  pays  a  high  tiibute  to 
the  fearlessness  and  pugnacity  of  this  little 
bird,  when  he  says — 


for  the  ]K)or  wren 
The  most  diminutive  ot'  birds  will  lii;lit, 
Her  young  ones  in  the  nest,   against  the 


.wl. 


The  swallow's  habit  of  sometimes  Hying 
low  over  the  meadows  in  search  of  its  insect 
prey,  is  beautifully  expressed  in  the  line  "and 
run  like  swallows  on  the  plain." 

Mention  of  this  bird  recalls  to  mind  the 
fact  that  Shakespeare  evidently  knew  some- 
tlii!ig  of  the  law  of  migi'ation,  to  this  day 
one  of  the  greatest  mysteries  of  bird-life. 
"The  swallow  follows  not  summer  moi'e 
willingly  than  we  your  lordship,"  is  one  of 
many   lines    that    fully   endorse    this    view. 
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Aii^ain,  in  the  heantiful  description  of  tlie 
nesting  martins  on  Macbetli's  castle  we 
read  of  "  This  fpipst  of  sumnipr,  tlie  teniple- 
liannting  martlet." 

Nor  arc  tlie  winter  migrants  forgotten,  for 
tlie  Fool  in  Kinf/  Lpar  says  :  "  Winter's  not 
gone  yet,  if  the  wild  geese  fly  that  way." 

Shakespeare,  on  many  occasions,  allndes 
to  the  talking  power  of  pari'ots,  and  in  one 
instance  mentions  the  same  imitative  facnlty 
in  onr  friend  the  starling,  for  Hotspnr  ex- 


some  parts  of  the  conn  try  as  the  "di-dapper." 
"  Peering  throngh  a  wave "  is  pecnliarly 
expressive  of  the  way  in  which  these 
birds  entirely  snbmerge  their  bodies  when 
alarmed,  oidy  the  head  I'emaining  above 
water. 

Tlie  tnrtle-dovc  has  of  conrse  been  held 
up  by  Shakespeare  as  the  eml)]cm  of  conjugal 
fidelity,  as  by  other  poets  from  time  imme- 
morial :  he  assures  us  that  "So  turtles  pair, 
that  never  mean  to  part.'' 


'  ri.YINO     AT     THE     RROOK." 

^  Henri/  VI.— Act  ii. 


chiiins  :  "I'll  have  a  starling  shall  be  taught 
to  speak  nothing  but  'Mortimer.'  " 

By  the  banks  of  the  Avon  the  poet- 
naturalist  nuist  often  have  been  gladdened 
by  the  sight  of  a  kingfisher — or  halcyon,  as 
he  called  it — flashing  past.  Here,  too,  he 
probably  observed  — 

A   (liv<'  (la]ii)('r   jXHTiiii;'   llirougli 
Wlio,  boiiii;-  look'd  on,  ducks  as 

and  in  this  accnrate  desci'i})tion  we  recognise 
the  little  grebe  or  dabchick,  still  known  in 


ji  wave 
(|iii('kly 


That  it  is  "far  from  her  nest  tlie  lapwing 
cries  away "  no  one  will  doubt,  who  has 
hunted  for  plovers'  eggs,  and  watched  the 
many  strange  artifices,  and  listened  to  the 
distressing  cries,  with  which  the  bird  strives 
to  draw  the  inti'uder  from  her  precious  eggs 
or  yonng.  Jt  is  a  fact,  too,  not  overlooked 
by  Shakespeare,  that  the  baby  lapwing  is 
able  to  run  immediately  after  being  hatched, 
and  almost,  as  he  puts  it,  "  with  the  sht^ll  on 
his  head," 
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There  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  Shake- 
speare was  a  sportsman  as  well  as  a  naturalist, 
and  tlmt,  as  often 

happens, his  sport        ,  '  ,.        ,.    ,  '-   , 

br  ou^  h  t  h  i  ni 
into  contact  witli 
much  that  he 
could  observe  and 
admire  in  Nature. 

On  this  sup- 
position we  may 
picture  to  our- 
selves so  m  e 
winter   evening-'s 

''bat-fowlinV' 
expedition  in 
which  he  as  a 
boy  took  part, 
when,  amidst  the 
shouts  of  the 
youth  and  the 
ilare  of  cresset- 
lights,  the  poor 
birds  were  taken 
as  they  rose  from 
the  sheltering 
[)ushes.  Or  with 
"  birding- piece  " 
in  hand,  we  may 
imagine  him 
stalking  the 
''doting  mal- 
lard,"his  stealthy 
figure  in  turn 
being  watched  by 
the  "wild-geese 
that  the  creeping 
fowler  eye." 
While  ]n  a  n  y 
piassages  show 
that  lie  was  fami- 
liar enough  with 
the  use  of  gins 
and  "  springes  to 
catch  wood- 
cocks "  and  other 
birds,  for  we 
read: "Now  is  the 
woodcock  near 
the  gin,"  and, 
"If  tlie  springe 
hold,  the  cock's 
mine."   He  notes 

with  truth,  also,     "     '"  ^        *  '  '  "u,,^^^^ 

the  habit  of  wild 

(1  neks    w  h  e  n 

wounded,  of  seeking  refuge  amid  the  thickest 

reed  and    undergrowth.'    "Alas,  poor  hurt 

fowl,  now  will  he  creep  into  sedges  I  " 


I>ut  of  all  field-sports,  we  may  take  it  for 
granted    that     falconry    was     Shakespeare's 

favourite.  His 
writings  teem 
with  allusions  to 
it  and  his  ex])crt 
knowledge  of  it. 
To  begin  with, he 
lived  at  a  period 
when  the  sport 
was  at  its  height 
in  England,  when 
everyone,  who 
could  aiford  it, 
carried  a  hawk 
on  his  wi  ist,  at  all 
times  and  every- 
where, even  to 
church. 

Who  that  has 
read  the  hawking 
scene  in  Heniij 
IT.,  Part  II., 
bristling  as  it 
does  with  the 
lalconers'  jargon, 
can  doubt  that  lie 
had  been  ])aitici- 
])ator  in  many  a 
similar  one  ? 

His  knowledge 
of  the  sport  was 
of  an  intimate 
nature  such  as 
could  be  ])ro- 
fessedonlyby  one 
who  ])ra('tised  it. 
>[ay,  more,  the 
sense  of  many  a 
passage  is  well- 
m'gh  unintelli- 
gible to  one 
unac(jua  i  n  ted 
witli  the  terms 
used  in  falconry. 
All  the  hawk's 
trappings  are 
mentioned  again 
a  n  d  again . 
"  Hood  my  un- 
man'd  blood, 
bating  in  my 
cheeks."  The 
hood  was  indi- 
S]>ensable  to  the 
falconer,  as  it 
the  jjossihility  of  tlie  bird 
fluttering,  when  held  by  the 
soft    leathern    straps    that    sui'- 


.-CJKNTr.K. 

liomeo  and  Juliet. 

])reclu(led 
bating    oi* 
jesses    or 
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rounded  the  bird's 
legs. 

If  1   flo  prove  lier 
]ui(/()(ird 
Thougli  that    her  jet'xcs 
were    my  dear  heart- 
strino's, 
I'd  whistle  lier  <.ff,  and 
let  her  down  the  wind, 
To  prey  at  fortune. 

So  speaks  Othello, 
when  doiiLtiiig  the 
constanej  of  Des- 
deinona  ;  and  surely 
the  u)eta])lu)r  is 
imuieasurably  nioie 
beautiful  when  we 
understand  the 
me  an  ill  g  of  the 
terms  em  j)l()yed.  To 
*'  let  a  falcon  down 
tlie  wind"  was 
praetienlly  cijuiva- 
lent  to  losing  her. 
Conse(|ncntly  she 
was  always  iiowii 
iiiialiid  the  wind. 

The  "liaggard"  was  a  wild-cauglit  liawk, 
wliereas  the  ''  eyass ''  was  a  bii'd  taken  from 
the  nest.  Thus,  wlien  Mistress  Ford  addi'esses 
the  boy  Ilobin  :  "  How  now,  my  eyas-nmsket  ?  " 


'  TllIH     LAl'WiNG     Kl!NS     AWAY     WUH     TH  !• 


RHKLI.     ON     HIS     HKAI). 

IJamlet. — Act  v.,  Scene  : 


she  merely  says  in  other  words:  "  How  now, 
my  little  spari'ow-hawk  ?  "  "  musket"  being 
the  old  falconer's  name  for  that  bu'd. 

The  little  silver  bells  attached  to  each  of 


"  SriilNGKS     TO    CATCH     WOOOCOt  K.S.' 

Ilamlet. — Act  u,  Scene  i 
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the  falcon's  leo-s  were  of  great  service  in 
tracing  the  whereabouts  of  tlie  bird  when 
lost  or  in  thick  cover.  Shakespeare  would 
seem  to  suggest  that  they  were  also  a  cause 
of  fear  to  its  quarry,  indicating  the  near 
approach  of  its  enemy.  ''  Witli  trembling 
fear,  as  fowl  hears  falcou's  bells." 

The  line  in  Richard  II.,  "•  Imp  out  our 
country's  broken  wing,"  would  certainly  seem 
senseless  rubbish,  did  we  not  know  that 
'•  imping "  was  the  falconer's  phraseology 
for  repairing  a  hawk's  broken  wing  feather, 
with  an  undamaged  one.  Juliet,  believing 
that  her  llomeo  has  gone,  cries — 

Oil,  for  a  falconer's  voice 
To  lure  this  tassel -gentle  back  again  ! 


speare's  meta])horical  use  of  the  technicalities 
of  the  sport  of  falconry.  Dr.  Madden  in  his 
fascinating  book,  "  Tlie  Diary  of  Master 
William  Silence,"  refers  especially  to  the 
passage  in  which  Isabelhi,  huddling  hawking 
metaplior  with  impossible  conveyance,  says 
of  Angelo— 

This  outward-sainted  deputy — 
Whose  settled  visage  and  deliherate  word 
Nips  youth  i'  the  liead,  and  follies  doth  cnniew 
As  falcon  doth  and  fowl — is  yet  a  devil  ; 
His  filth  within  being  cast,  he  would   ai)})ear 
-     A  pond  as  deep  as  hell. 

The  falconer  purges  his  hawk  from  the 
grease  by  what  were  known  as  castings — 
fur  or  feathers  given  to  lier  to<i:ethcr  witli 


'a     DIVE-DArrKIi     rKKItlNC^    THROUGH     A     WAVK, 
WHO,     BKING     LOOKKI)    ON,     DUCKS    AS    QUICKLY     IX. 

Venus  and  Adonis. 


Tlie  l)ird  alluded  to  as  the  "  tassel-gentle" 
is  the  tiercel  or  male  peregrine  falcon,  while 
the  falconer's  cry  with  which  he  lured  it 
back  was  probably  similar  to  Handet's 
"  Hillo,  ho,  ho,  boy  !  come  bird,  come  !  " 

It  is  curious  that  the  principal  "  quarry  " 
flown  at  with  falcons,  the  jieron  or  hernshaw, 
is  only  once  mentioned  l)y  Shakespeare — 
namely,  when  llainlet  declares  "I  am  but 
mad  noi'th-noi'th-west ;  when  the  wind  is 
sonthei'ly,  \  know  a  hawk  from  a  hand- 
saw." 

There  are  many  other  instances  of  Shake- 


her  food — a  process  to  winch  reference  is 
made. 

Mr.  Dyce,  in  liis  Glossmv/,  ex])lains  the 
expression,  "  Mail'd  up  in  shame,"  a])})lied 
to  herself  by  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester 
{Hmiry  F7.,  Part  II),  as  meaning  wra])ped 
up  in  shame,  as  a  hawk  is  in  a  cloth  ;  quoting 
from  K.  Holmes,  Aradpiin/  of  Armory  and 
Hla?:on,  ''Mail  a  hawk  is  to  wi'ap  her  up  in 
a  handkerchief  or  other  cloth,  {^v^[,  she  may 
not  be  able  to  stir  her  wings  or  to  struggle." 

Dr.  Madden  also  shows  that  Henry  IV. 
probably     borrowed     a    phrase     from     the 
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hawkino^  language  when   lie  tlms  addressed 
his  sun  — 

(iod  pardon  thcc  !  yet  let  mo  wonder,  Harry, 
At  thy  atfections,  "whicli  do  hold  a  win^; 
(^lite'froni  the  flight  of  all  thy  ancestors. 

So  did  Katherine  in  her  retort : 

V\A\  Should  be  !  should — buzz  ? 

Kai'ii.  Well  ta'en,   and  like  a  l)uzzard. 

IMoT.  O  slow-winged  turtle  !  shall  a  buzzard  take  thee  ? 

Thus  in  Twelfth  Night,  Oh"via  contrasts 
"  a  wise  man's  art "  with  the  ''  kind  of  wit " 
dis])layed  ])y  tlie  random  jester,  wlio  must 
needs,  hke  tlie  untrained  liawk,  "  elieck  at 


Daring  the  poet's  hfetime,  King  James  I. 
frequently  indulged  in  the  sport,  and  created 
a  new  office  under  the  title  of  "Master  of 
the  Royal  Cormorants." 

Lastly  w^e  come  to  "  Jove's  bird,"  "  the 
princely  eagle,"  of  Avhich  mention  is  made 
quite  thirty  times.  In  connection  with  "  The 
king  of  birds "  it  is  pleasing  to  note  that 
Shakespeare  has  not  overlooked  the  ancient 
idea,  related  by  Pliny,  that  the  eagle  of  all 
birds  can  gaze  at  the  sun  without  blinking. 

Nay,  if  thou  be  that  princely  eagle's  bird, 
Shew  thy  descent  by  gazing  'gainst  the  sun. 


■^t- 


"alas!      roOIl,     HURT     FOWL,     NOW     WILL     IIK     CREEP     INTO    SEDGES." 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing. — Act  it.,  Scene  1. 


every  feather  that  comes  before  his  eye," 
instead  of  selecting  a  legitimate  object  of 
pursuit,  and  steadily  following  it  to  the  end. 
This  idea,  borrowed  from  falconry,  was 
present  to  the  mind  of  the  King  when  he 
said  to  Hamlet— 

If  he  be  now   roturn'd 
As  checking  at  his  voyage,  and  that  he  moans 
No  more  to  undertake  it,    I    will   Avork  him 
To  an  ex])loit,    now   rij)e  in   my    (h'A'ice, 
IhuU'r  th<>   which    he  camiot  choose   but  fall. 

Another  bird  trained  for  spoi't  in  his  day 
was  the  "insatiate  cormorant,"  which  was 
taught  to  take  lisli,  as  it  is  to  this  day  in  China, 


But  enougli  lias  probal)ly  been  said  to 
vindicate  Shakespeare's  position  as  a  field- 
naturalist  of  no  mean  order,  and  to  indicate 
of  what  great  service  this  Nature-knowledge 
was  to  him  in  his  work.  We  have  rambled 
with  him  "  in  the  spring  time,  when  birds  do 
sing,"  and  we  have  watched  with  him  while 
"])irds  sit  brooding  in  the  snow,"  and  so  we 
turn  to  the  last  lines  in  our  "Shakespeare": 
the  threne  or  dii'ge  to  the  plujenix  and  the 
turtle — 

To  this  urn  let  those  repair 
That  are  either  true  or  fair; 
For  these  dead  birds  sigh  a  prayer. 


o     -ci 
SI     S 
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*^  The  linknown    walked    by 
lior     and     dcdiberately    ixaxe 
the  liandkorchiof  to  the  man 
on  the  front  seat." 


The  Unknown 


By    it.    R.    DURANT. 


THE  liot  An,irnsfc  sun  liad  Imnied  the 
surfuce  of  tlie  sliell  road  into  a  fine, 
scorcliino;  powder.  A  puff  of  lieated 
ail'  blew  tliis  dust  up  into  the  faces  of  two 
men  wlio  Avere  goini^  alon<i:  the  road  at  a 
ratlier  rapid  gait.  One  rode  a  bicycle  ;  the 
oLlier  jogi>'ed  l)oside  him  in  a  manner  denoting: 
su])])leness  and  strength.  Tlie  foot-farer  had 
an  appearance  so  striking  tliat  one,  upon 
gazing  at  him,  would  immediately  take  a 
second  look,  lie  Avas  nearly  six  feet  tall, 
broad  of  shoulder,  thick  of  neck,  and  spare 
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of  limb,  and  with  the  smooth  face  of  a  young 
man  tliat  yet  had  something  old  about  it. 
It  was  a  strong  face,  lightened  by  deep-set, 
clear  blue  eyes,  and  ternn'nating  in  a  chin  of 
such  goodly  proportion  that  many  of  his 
adversaries  called  it  a  "  mark,"  and  yet  failed 
to  find  it  with  the  punch  necessary  to  "  ])ut 
hhn  away."  He  was  a  prizefighter  out  for 
his  morning  run  with  liis  trainer. 

"  Red "  Kelley  had  trained  scores  of 
fighters,  and  his  fiery,  close-cropped  hair  and 
pug  face  had  adorned  many  a  ringside  ;  and 
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yet  he  had  never  handled  a  real  woi'ld's 
cliampion.  Ah,  but  lie  had  one  now ! 
His  present  cliarge  had  foujj:ht  Ids  way  with 
almost  liglitnint^  rapidity  to  the  front  raidv 
in  the  past  year,  and  in  the  twelve  contests, 
the  last  four  of  which  had  been  under 
Red's  experienced  eye,  had  "  won  out  the 
meal  tickets  for  the  stable  witli  a  right-arm 
jolt,"  as  Red  tersely  expressed  it.  Kelley 
first  saw  him  in  a  ten-round  preliminary  at 
the  National  Club  with  "Kid"  O'Brien,  a 
famous  "  trial  liorse."  In  the  second  round, 
the  right  went  to  the  Kid's  jaw,  and  it  was 
all  over.  Kelley  lost  no  time  in  looking  up 
the  man  wifli  the  pnnch.  He  learned  that 
the  winner  was  an  undefeated  Unknown 
from  somewhere  in  the  West.  Kelley  was 
"  next "  to  a  wealthy  politician  who  patronised 
the  ring,  and  the  trainer  lost  no  time  in 
telling  his  patron  of  The  Unknown.  The 
next  day  they  hunted  up  the  new  fighter, 
closed  business  arrangements  with  him,  and 
from  that  time  to  the  present  he  had  fought 
liis  matches  under  Red's  management,  the 
financial  backing  being  furnished  by  the 
politician. 

Of  the  fighter,  his  backers  learned  abso- 
lutely notliing.  When  he  did  speak,  it  was 
in  w^ords  different  from  anything  to  which 
they  had  ever  listened  outside  of  a  theatre, 
and  all  they  ever  got  from  him  in  regard  to 
himself  was  tliat  he  had  agreed  to  fight 
for  them  and  that  he  would  do  so.  "  And," 
he  added  shortly,  with  a  look  at  Red  which 
gave  that  worthy  a  creepy  feeling,  "  with  me 
this  is  purely  a  matter  of  l)usiness  ;  and  as 
long  as  you  keep  your  end  of  the  bargain, 
I  shall  do  likewise.  I  hate  x^i'i^^Gh.^liting 
and  its  environment  of  crooked  politicians, 
State-prison  candidates,  and  loafers,  and  the 
duration  of  my  connection  with  yon  is 
governed  entirely  by  my  financial  condition. 
Who  I  am  or  where  I  came  from  is  none  of 
your  business,  and  please  be  good  enough  to 
remember  this."  To  which  Red  simply  said  : 
"  Yes,  sir."  Afterward  he  told  his  political 
friend  all  about  it,  and  when  he  had  descril)ed 
as  best  as  he  could  what  The  Unknown  had 
said,  stuck  out  his  chin,  extended  one  hand, 
palm  downward,  and  asked  :  "  Now,  what  do 
you  think  of  that,  eh  ?  " 

"  Kelley's  Unknown "  fought  his  way 
steadily  forward,  and  here  he  was  at  last, 
after  weeks  of  newspaper  w^'angling  and 
prize-ring  diplomacy,  matched  to  box  Charley 
Ryan,  the  middleweight  champion  of  the 
day.  The  match  had  been  made  for 
"  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  pounds,  weigh 
in  at  the  ringside,  for  a  purse  of  ten  thousand 


dollars,  winner  take  all,  and  also  the  picture 
privileges,  for  the  middleweight  champion- 
ship"— according  to  the  articles  of  agree- 
ment. 

Kelley  had  brought  The  Unknown  to  this 
spot  on  the  southern  coast  of  liong  Island 
because  Ocean  View  was  but  a  short  distance 
from  New  York,  wliere  the  fight  was  to  take 
place,  and  because  its  good  air,  fine  bathing, 
and  smooth  roads  were  excellent  for  training 
purposes.  For  the  past  week  Kelley  and  his 
"  stable,"  as  the  retinue  of  rubbers  and 
"  work-out "  boxers  are  known  to  the  devotees 
of  pugilism,  had  been  at  Ocean  View.  The 
training  quarters  were  situated  half  a  mile 
from  the  summer  colony,  and  the  fact 
that  a  prizefighter  and  his  handlers  were 
domiciled  within  this  distance  of  the  wealthy 
summer  visitors  did  not  bring  Captain  Hand, 
the  owner  of  the  property,  into  very  strong 
favour  with  them. 

Men  have  to  train,  no  matter  what  the 
temperature  may  be,  and  the  road  work 
seemed  unusually  long  to  Kelley  this  morn- 
ing. He  tliought  it  w^as  the  hardest  of  all 
their  ten-mile  runs  ;  but  if  it  was  arduous 
to  The  Unknown,  he  gave  no  sign.  Kelley 
kept  up  a  running  fire  of  connnent  and 
advice,  which  was  answered  by  an  occasional 
nod  of  the  head,  but  nothing  more. 

A  motor-car  came  along  with  a  roar 
and  then  whizzed  by,  leaving  clouds  of  dust 
to  mark  its  passing.  The  Unknown  noticed 
that  it  contained  a  man  and  two  girls, 
one  of  whom,  in  the  fleeting  glimpse  he 
obtained  of  her,  appeared  to  be  strikingly 
beautiful. 

"Tom  Jordan  and  the  two  daughters  of 
old  man  Brown,  who  made  his  monev  in 
Wall  Street,"  said  Kelley  briefly.  "  Wliew, 
but  it's  suffer  in'  hot !  You  was  a  sucker  to 
sign  for  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  at  the 
ringside.  He  thinks  he's  got  such  a  cinch 
that  he'd  'a'  taken  you  on  at  one  hundred  and 
sixty,  and  those  two  pounds  mean  all  this 
sweat  for  nothin'.  Come,  Jonesey,  hit  her 
up;  it's  only  a  mile  to  the  house."  Soon 
after  their  first  interview  Kelley  had  asked 
The  Unknown  what  his  real  name  was,  and, 
upon  being  told  that  it  was  Jones,  had  since 
called  him  "  Jonesey." 

They  quickened  their  pace,  and  had  gone 
but  a  short  distance  wlien  they  heard  the 
chuck-a-chuck  of  a  motor-car  coming  from 
behind,  and  upon  turning  around,  The 
Unknown  saw  that  it  was  the  same  party, 
but  they  were  going  much  slower  than 
before.  He  stopped  and  they  passed  on. 
Looking  at  the   occupants   of   the   car,   he 
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saw  that  all  but  tlie  girl  whom  be  bad 
previously  noticed,  seemed  unaware  of  bis 
presence.  Sbe  looked  at  liim  steadily,  but 
witb  well-bred  indifference.  Sbe  was  indeed 
very  beautiful.  A  bealtby  outdoor  life  bad  • 
marked  ber  face  witb  a  ricb  tan,  and  ber 
large  brown  eyes  sbowed  a  deptb  of  sweet- 
ness in  ber  nature  all  foreign  to  tbe  cool 
liaugbtiness  witb  wliicb  sbe  now  surveyed 
tbe  man  in  tbe  road.  Tbe  brisk  run  of  tbe 
macbine  bad  blown  ber  brown  bair  about  in 
riotous  confusion,  and  tbe  absence  of  a  bat 
sbowed  a  wealtb  of  it.  Did  sbe  gaze  at  bim 
in  an  attempt^  at  subjugation  ?  Strong  in 
tbe  power  of  ber  beauty,  and  witb  a  fascina- 
tion untold,  sbe  still  looked,  and  tben — ber 
eyes  fell  before  bis.  Her  face  changed 
colour  slightly,  and  sbe  raised  a  hand  to  her 
bead  to  arrange  ber  hair.  Tbe  next  instant 
something  white  fell  from  the  car  to 
the  road,  and  when  he  reached  it  be  saw 
it  was  a  handkerchief.  He  picked  it  up,  and 
the  girl  said  :  "  Ob,  Mr.  Jordan,  please  wait ; 
I  have  dropped  my  handkercbief."  As  tbe 
machine  stopped  she  added  :  ''  No,  don't 
get  out.  This  man  has  it  and  will  bring  it 
to  me." 

The  Unknown  approached,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  he  would.  Tbe  girl  extended  her  hand, 
and  their  eyes  met  again,  but,  after  an 
instant's  pause,  Tbe  Unknown  walked  by 
her  and  deliberately  gave  the  handkerchief 
to  the  man  on  tbe  front  seat,  who  took  it 
from  him. 

The  girl  stiffened  perceptibly,  bit  her  bp 
in  vexation,  and,  as  Tbe  Unknown  started 
away,  she  called  out :  "  Here,  sir  !  "  and  he 
paused.  "This  fellow's  civility  deserves 
a  reward,"  she  continued,  and,  nervously 
opening  her  purse,  took  out  a  coin  hastily 
and  tossed  it  at  bis  feet  in  the  dust.  He 
picked  it  up  and  saluted  respectfully,  but 
bis  eyes  were  smiling  at  her  mockingly. 
She  turned  ber  back  to  him,  spoke  to  the 
man,  and  as  the  car  moved  away,  tbe 
other  girl  exclaimed  :  "  Why,  Nan,  how 
absurd  to  allow  yourself  to  feel  in  any  way 
what  that  common  fellow  did  !  Your  face 
is  positively  red." 

Kelley  bad  continued  on  his  wheel  for 
some  distance,  and  now  stood  waiting  for 
The  Unknown  to  come  up  with  bim. 

"  What's  doin',  Jonesey  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Nothing  much,"  replied  tbe  other,  witb 
a  far-away  look  in  bis  eyes.  "  See  wbat  I 
earned  by  picking  up  a  handkerchief  !  "  and 
be  displayed  the  coin. 

"Hoi,  yoi !  a  five-toUar  golt  vun  !  "  ex- 
claimed   his    trainer.      "  Say,    but    they're 


rotten.      But     maybe    she     made    a    mis- 
take." 

"  I  guess  sbe  did,"  said  The  Unknown 
thougbtfully,  and  he  added  :  "  Two  of 
theni." 

Early  the  next  morning  The  Unknown 
appeared  in  his  bathing-suit,  and  running 
down  the  little  wharf,  dived  smoothly  into 
the  water.  When  be  came  up,  he  turned  on 
bis  back  and  saw  Kelley  standing  in  the 
doorway. 

"  I  may  go  as  far  as  Sentinel  Eock,"  he 
called  out.  "  It  looks  squally,  and  if  it 
comes  up  rougli,  I'll  go  ashore  and  walk 
back." 

Sentinel  Eock  rose  from  the  water  directly 
in  front  of  the  settlement  proper  of  Ocean 
View.  It  lay  about  two  hundred  yards  off 
sb ore,  and  was  a  favourite  objective  point 
for  the  stronger  swimmers. 

"A  good  place  to  dive,"  he  thought, 
"  and  a  nice  little  swim  from  there  to 
shore."  As  he  approached  the  rock  be 
turned  towards  tbe  beacb,  and  tben  sud- 
denly stopped  and  began  to  tread  water. 
Wbat  he  saw  was  a  girl  swimming  with 
short  strokes.  Now  and  then  she  turned 
and  floated  on  her  back,  evidently  resting. 
At  intervals  a  large  wave  broke  over  her, 
and,  as  be  swam  rapidly  towards  her,  he 
could  see  that  she  was  making  little  pro- 
gress. She  did  not  see  him  until  be  was 
within  a  few  feet  of  her,  and  when  be  asked 
ber  if  sbe  needed  assistance,  she  looked  at 
him  an  instant  and  tben  shook  ber  head. 
He  bad  recognised  her  immediately  as  the 
girl  who  had  tossed  tbe  money  at  his  feet 
the  day  before,  and  he  saw  that  she  remem- 
bered him.  For  a  few  feet  be  swam  silently 
by  her  side.  Evidently  ber  destination  was 
Sentinel  Eock,  which  was  now  fifty  feet 
away,  but  The  Unknown  knew  by  ber 
actions  that  sbe  was  very  tired. 

"  Put  your  band  on  my  shoulder,"  he 
said,  and  mecbanically  sbe  obeyed.  In 
this  way  they  reached  the  lee  of  the 
rock,  and  be  assisted  her  on  it.  She  was 
completely  exhausted,  and  be  waited  for 
her  to  recover. 

"  Your  presence  was  very  fortunate  for 
me,"  she  finally  said,  "  and  I  am  very 
grateful  for  your  help.  It  seemed  to  grow 
rough  all  in  a  moment,  and  I  was  too  far 
out  to  turn  back  when  I  found  myself 
growing  tired.  I  take  this  swim  generally 
in  the  morning  before  breakfast,  but  there 
is  usually  someone  with  me." 

Yesterday  she  was  haughty,  strong  in  ber 
beauty  and    conscious  of   ber   power  ;    but 
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to-day  there  was  naught  bat  gratitude  in  her 
glance  and  embarrassment  in  her  manner. 

"  I  am  glad  that  I  was  here,"  he  replied. 
"  I'll  help  yoii  back  when  you  feel  strong 
enough." 

"  If  you  would  be  so  good,"  she  answered, 
smiling  at  him  rather  mischievously  ;  and 
then,  after  a  pause,  during  which  The 
Unknown  refused  to  meet  her  glance,  she 
said :  "  I  am  Miss  Brown,  and  perhaps  you 
will  find  time  to  look  me  up  soon." 

"  Yes,  thank  you,"  he  said,  flushing 
slightly.  "  My  name  is  William  Jones  ;  I 
am  staying  down  the  beach." 

"  I  noticed  the  '  S  '  on  your  jersey  yester- 
day. I  have  never  before  seen  that  initial 
on  that  colour." 

He  eyed  her  searchingly  for  an  instant, 
and  his  face  grew  a  duller  red  as  he  an- 
swered :  "I  graduated  from  Stanford 
University." 

"  What  special  prowess  wou  the  '  S '  ?  " 
she  asked. 

"  Football." 

"  Of  course.  How  stupid  of  me  !  That 
is  what  you  were  training  for  yesterday, 
wasn't  it  ?  " 

"  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me.  Miss  Brown, 
but  really  we  ought  to  go  back,"  he  said. 

They  slid  into  the  water,  and  at  his  sug- 
gestion she  placed  a  hand  on  each  shoulder. 
She  forgot  everything  in  her  admiration  for 
the  speed  he  displayed  in  going  through 
the  water  and  in  the  workings  of  the  muscles 
of  his  shoulders,  which  felt  like  cords  of  steel 
beneath  her  hands.  They  scrambled  through 
the  surf,  up  out  of  reach  of  the  foam,  and 
extending  her  hand,  tlie  girl  said  :  "  Don't 
you  think  you  were  rude  to  me  yesterday  ?  " 

The  Unknown  held  her  hand  for  an 
instant,  and  she  noticed  his  melancholy 
manner.  His  eyes  looked  into  hers,  but  he 
seemed  to  see  something  far  away.  In  spite 
of  herself,  she  waited  for  his  answer  in 
suspense,  fascinated  by  his  vague  resent- 
ment, and  withal  conscious  of  a  tingling  of 
shame. 

"  Perhaps  I  was  ;  but  I  thought  you  w^ere 
simply  trying  to  override  me,  and  I  resented 
it,"  he  replied  gloomily. 

"  Well,"  she  hastened  to  say,  "everything 
seemed  so  peculiar.  I  am  sorry  I  tried  to 
humiliate  you,  because,  in  spite  of  your 
appearance,  I  thought  you  w^ere— well — 
different  from  the  man  with  you,  who  was 
such  a  queer-looking  person." 

Again  his  face  reddened,  and  slie  con- 
tinued in  a  confused  manner.  "  But  you 
will  drop  in  soon,  will  yoa  not,  and  allow 


father   to   thank   you    personally   for    your 
kindness  this  morning  ?  " 

"  Yes,  very  soon,  I  hope,  and  until  then, 
good-bye,"  he  said  gently. 

One  evening  a  week  later,  Kelley  said  to 
The  Unknown  :  "  The  air  is  good  and  cool 
to-night,  Jonesey,  and  you'd  I  etfcer  take  a 
w^alk  before  you  go  to  bed."  When  he 
stepped  outside,  it  was  darl  .  Out  on  the 
bar  the  swish-swash,  swish-swash  of  the 
waves  droned  monotonously,  but  all  other 
sounds  were  hushed.  He  walked  rapidly, 
with  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  but  came  to 
himself  suddenly  as  he  rounded  the  point, 
when  he  heard  the  faint  sound  of  music. 
The  Surf  Iloure,  which  was  the  principal 
hotel,  was  ablaze  with  light.  As  The 
Unknown  drew  near,  the  music  resolved 
itself  into  a  dreamy  waltz,  and  then  he 
realised  for  the  first  time  that  it  was  the 
evening  for  the  regular  weekly  hop  at  the 
hotel.  For  a  moment  he  stood  motionless, 
and  then  suddenly  became  aware  that  a 
figure  was  seated  on  a  sand-dune  within  a 
few  feet  of  him.  It  arose,  and  then  some- 
thing in  the  poise,  he  could  not  tell  what, 
told  him  it  was  she.  Going  to  her,  he 
said  — 

"  Is  it  you  ?  " 

'•  Yes,"  she  answered  in  a  low  voice.  "  I 
have  been  watching  you  and  wondering  why 
you  have  not  been  to  see  me." 

"  I  intended  to,"  he  rc]  lied,  "  but  business 
matters  detained  me.  How  is  it  you  are  not 
dancing  ?  " 

"  The  dance  has  just  started,"  she  an- 
swered. "  It  is  the  first  number,  and  I 
wandered  down  here  for  a  moment  to  get  a 
breath  of  air.  My  card  is  full,  and  I  suppose 
somebody  will  come  for  me  directly." 

She  waited  for  him  to  speak,  but  he  only 
bowed  his  head,  conscious  of  tlie  soft  fire  of 
her  eyes  on  his  hair,  and  mindful  of  the  fact 
that  she  knew  there  was  something  about 
himself  for  him  to  explain,  and  that  she  was 
anxious  to  know— because  she  cared.  The 
music  rose  and  fell  alluringly,  and  for  an 
instant  he  had  the  mad  desire  to  pick  her 
up  in  his  arms  and  cany  her  off — he  knew 
nob  where. 

Well— he  drew  a  deep  breath — he  had 
put  his  hand  to  the  plough  ;  there  must  be 
no  turning  back.  It  was  too  late  for  sub- 
terfuge. He  would  not  deceive  further. 
Raising  his  head,  he  looked  at  her,  and  saw 
the  appeal  in  her  glance.  What  she  saw 
in  his  eyes  caused  her  to  place  a  hand  to 
her  heart,  as  though  suddenly  startled,  and 
she  trembled  like  a  leaf  shaken  by  the  wind. 
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In  a  voice  low  and  intense  he  began :  "  There 

is  something  you  should   know •"     But 

just  then  somebody  ran  down  the  steps  from 
tlie  hotel  verandah,  and  a  masculine  voice 
called  out — 

"  Oh,  Miss  Brown  !  I  say.  Miss  Brown, 
are  you  out  here  ?  " 

An  instant  later  The  Unknown  glided 
away  in  the  darkness,  and  she  waited  the 
coming  of  her  partner,  absolutely  speechless. 
She  was  ashamed  and  proud,  humiliated  and 
happy,  filled  with  wild  rage  at  him  and  at 
herself,  yet  frightened  withal.  Without 
reason,  or  thought,  or  right,  he  had  drawn 
her  to  him  and  deliberately  kissed  her,  and 
she  had — returned  it. 

The  boxing  contingent  had  converted 
Captain  Hand's  barn  into  a  temporary 
gymnasium,  where,  after  his  morning  run. 
The  Unknown  finished  his  first  half  of 
every  day's  work  by  punching  the  bag, 
tossing  the  big  medicine-ball,  working  the 
chest-weiglits  and  wrist-machine,  and  skip- 
ping the  rope,  followed  by  a  brisk  rubbing 
down  and  a  thorough  massage  treatment 
which  left  him  with  a  voracious  appetit3  for 
his  midday  meal.  In  the  afternoon  lie 
limbered  up  on  the  puncliing-bag,  and  then 
boxed  four  rounds  with  each  of  tlie  three 
"  Avork-out "  boxers  in  the  "  stable."  After 
this  he  was  at  liberty  to  take  a  walk,  fish,  go 
sailing,  or  anuise  himself  in  any  way  he  chose. 

One  afternoon,  a  week  after  the  dance 
at  the  Surf  House,  as  The  Unknown  and 
Andy  Johnson  were  putting  on  the  well- 
worn  five-ounce  gloves  for  the  first  bout, 
Kelley  suddenly  appeared  and  said  :  "  Say, 
fellers,  there's  a  swell  mob  outside  from 
down  the  beach  waitin'  for  you  to  get  into 
some  clothes  before  they  comes  in.  They 
want  to  see  you  box,  and  they'll  be  inside 
as  soon  as  the  doors  open.  Andy,  you'll 
have  to  put  on  your  glad  rags,  'cause  they 
won't  stand  for  nothin'  but  a  Bowery  grin. 
I  guess  that  bathin'-suit  of  yours  '11  do  you, 
Jonesey."  Then,  going  up  to  The  Unknown 
and  eyeing  him  for  an  instant  searchingly, 
he  continued:  "You  look  kinder  white. 
I  hope  you  ain't  gifctin'  too  fine.  Do  you 
feel  good  ?  You  want  to  do  your  prettiest 
to-day,  'cause  that  girl  that  gave  you  the 
five  dollars  is  in  the  party,  and  she's 
entitled  to  a  ring  seat." 

The  Unknown  turned  abruptly  and  grasped 
the  wrist-macliine  with  a  vigour  which  caused 
Kelley  to  remonstrate  with  him. 

There  were  six  in  the  visiting-party,  three 
ladies  and  three  men,  and  when  they  entered 
the  barn,  The  Unknown  and  Johnson  were 


boxing  their  first  round.  The  pace  was 
furious,  and  The  Unknown  danced  in  and 
out  with  the  grace  of  a  panther,  rocking 
his  opponent's  head  back  with  a  straight 
left  ap[3arently  whenever  he  desired,  and 
then  defending  himself  from  the  other's 
blows  so  cleverly  that  the  men  were 
immensely  interested  in  the  scene.  As 
The  Unknown  side-stepped  and  got  out  of 
the  way  of  one  of  Johnson's  rushes,  his 
eyes  left  the  other  boxer  for  an  instant,  and 
he  saw  her.  The  look  of  disgust  and  horror 
on  her  face  told  him  plainer  than  words 
what  slie  thought.  Turning,  sickly,  to  his 
work  again.  The  Unknown  tried  a  right 
swing,  and  missed  by  almost  a  foot.  He 
heard  her  laugh,  and  tliis  pulled  him 
together.  He  looked  at  her  again  as  he 
sat  in  his  chair,  and  she  gazed  beyond  him 
out  of  the  open  door  into  the  background  of 
marsh  and  fields.  But  he  was  beyond  the 
sting  of  her  indifference.  Her  laugh  at  liis 
awkward  move  had  goaded  him,  and  now, 
manlike,  he  wanted  to  break  something. 

His  eyes  were  nothing  but  two  small  slits 
when  he  moved  to  the  centre  of  tlie  floor 
for  the  third  round,  and  then— Johnson 
lay  flat  on  his  back  on  the  mat.  There 
was  a  feminine  cry  of  alarm,  and  The 
Unknown  stepped  back  and  waited  for  the 
fallen  boxer  to  rise.  He  got  up  directly, 
and  then  with  a  rush  went  for  The 
Unknown,  who  laughed  sneeringly  and  beat 
him  back  without  mercy.  When  time  was 
called,  poor  Johnson  was  reeling  about,  and 
Kelley  said  to  him — 

"That'll  be  about  all  from  you."  He 
had  ceased  to  worry  about  The  Unknown's 
physical  condition. 

While  Danny  Slade  was  putting  on  the 
gloves  and  getting  ready  for  the  second 
work-out,  Kelley  told  The  Unknown  that 
"  The  swells  wants  a  knockdown  to  you," 
and  he  walked  over  to  where  the  visitors 
stood.  They  noticed  his  ease  of  manner, 
and  marvelled  at  his  graceful  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  introduction. 

Jordan  began  :  "  You  do  not  look  like  a 
prizefighter,  Mr. — er " 

"  Jones,"  said  The  Unknown,  with  just 
the  flicker  of  a  smile. 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  Jones,"  said  Jordan,  eyeing 
The  Unknown  critically, 

"  I  guess  that  most  fighters  are  bad 
enough,"  he  replied  ;  "  but  they  are  painted 
worse  than  they  really  are." 

"  Of  course,  you  expect  to  win  ?  " 

"  I  know  I  shall  win  anything  for  which 
I     set    out,"     said     The     Unknown    with 
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conviction,  and  bis  eyes  rested  for  a  moment 
upon  Miss  Brown. 

"If  1  am  not  mistaken,"  she  hastened  to 
say,  ''you  very  kindly  picked  up  my  hand- 
kerchief for  me  on  the  Durham  turnpike." 
And  then  she  added  patronisingly  :  "Oh,  yes; 
I  saw  you  once." 

"  I  could  not  for<j^et  such  a  moment- 
ous occasion,"  he  rephed,  and  he  added  : 
"  01),  yes  ;  I  do  remember  meetinii:  you 
oncey  At  this  she  moved  away  with  a 
shrug  of  her  shoulders  and  began  pushing 
the  punching-bag  back  and  forth  in  a 
most  absent-minded 
manner. 

A  red  mist  seemed 
to  float  across  The 
Unknown's  vision, 
and  when  Kelley 
said  :  "All  riglit, 
Jonesey,  come  on," 
he  walked  towards 
his  new  opponent 
Avitli  his  calmness 
and  good  judgment 
thrown  to  the  four 
winds  of  heaven. 

There  was  much 
for  the  visitors  to 
talk  about  as  they 
wended  tlieir  way 
homeward,  but  the 
girls  did  not  realise 
that  they  probably 
had  enjoyed  the 
unique  distinction 
of  being  the  only 
members  of  the 
feminine  sex  to  wit- 
ness the  complete 
knockout  of  two 
men  within  so  few 
minutes.  And  the 
men  never  told  tliem. 

The  hard  tiaining  was  coming  to  a  close. 
It  w^as  now  three  days  before  the  champion- 
ship battle,  and  The  Unknown  had  not  seen 
her  since  the  visit  to  the  training-quarters. 
Slipping  on  a  coat,  he  walked  rapidly  from 
the  house  to  the  shore,  and  then  along  the 
bcich  in  the  direction  of  the  cottages.  A 
full  moon  hung  over  the  ocean. 

When  he  reached  the  cottage  settlement, 
The  Unknown  took  to  the  road  and  walked 
briskly  along.  In  the  Brown  pavilion  sat 
a  girl  with  her  arms  on  the  railing  and  her 
face  resting  in  her  hands.  Her  eyes  were 
seaward,  looking  out  and  beyond  the  moon's 
splendour.    By  her  side  was  a  Boston  terrier, 


long,    but 
hear  what 


The  Unknown's  chief  backer  was  the  portly  politician. 


whose  soft  eyes  and  dejected  attitude  seemed 
to  share  the  melancholy  manner  of  his  mis- 
tress. A  growl  fi'om  the  dog  gave  warning 
of  the  approach  of  someone,  and,  looking 
down  the  road,  she  perceived  a  man  coming 
along  rapidly  and  apparently  bent  in  her 
direction.  The  smart  Panama  hat  and 
immaculate  flannel  suit  were  a  strange  attire 
for  The  Unknown,  and  she  did  not  recognise 
hi  in  until  he  had  crossed  the  walk  and  stood 
bareheaded  before  her.  The  girl  arose  with 
flashing  eyes  and  started  to  speak,  but  he 
motioned  her  back  to  her  seat  and  began — 
"  I  shall  not  de- 
tain you 
you  must 
I  have  to  sav." 
"  Must  ? '' 
"  Yes.  I  have  no 
explanation  to  offer 
for  the  prizefighter 
called  The  UnknoNvn, 
bat  I  want  you  to 
learn  you  were  not- 
mistaken  in  your 
opinion  of  me  before 
you  found  out  my 
present  occupation. 
You  know^  I  am  a 
prizefighter,  you 
thought  I  must  have 
been  something  else, 
and  I  want  you  to 
be  sure  that  you 
were  right  in  your 
opinion." 

"  I  am  sure  you 
have  never  been  any- 
thing but  a  prize- 
fighter, and  positive 
that  you  will  never 
be  anything  else," 
she  said  contemptu- 
ously. 

"  Perhaps  not,  to  you,"  he  said  ;  "  but  as 
this  is  probably  the  last  time  you  will  ever 
see  me,  I  ask  you  to  be  fair,  if  not  generous.  ' 
"  You  ai'e  very  presumptuous,"  she  said 
coolly.  "  Why  should  I  care  wdiat  yon  are 
now^  or  what  you  think  you  are  not  ?  I  do 
not  choose  to  waste  a  single  thought  on  you. 
Will  you  be  good  enough  to  go,  or  shall  I 
call  for  someone  ?  " 

She  turned  her  head  away  and,  humming 
as  though  to  herself,  idly  drummed  upon  the 
railing.  Her  studied  indifference  apparently 
was  not  noticed,  for  he  continued — 

"  You  know  I  am  a  college  man  and  a 
Li^entleman." 
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"  Absurd  ! " 

"Yes,  you  do.  I  saw  you  looking  at 
my  society  pin  a  moment  since,  and  you 
know '' 

"  How  dare  you  keep  me  here,"  she 
exclaimed  with  sudden  heat,  "  and  compel 
me  to  listen  !  " 

"  Because  I  want  you  to  know  that  you 
are  a  school  friend  of  my  sister,  and  because 
you  told  her  once  you  did  not  believe  her 
brother  guilty  of  a  ci'ime,  and  for  that  belief 
John  Willard  thanks  you  from  the  bottom 
of  his  heart." 

"  You  —  yqu  —  are  Jack  Willard  ?  "  she 
breathed,  staring  at  him  wildly,  and  then, 
recovering  herself  :  "  I  don't  believe  you  !  " 

"  Two  years  ago,"  he  continued  hurriedly, 
"  I  was  in  business  with  dad  " — his  voice 
broke — "and  a  large  sum  of  money  was 
taken  from  the  firm.  My  brother  Will 
accused  me,  and  I  acknowdedged  it,  which 
forced  me  to  leave  home.  But  Madge  has 
told  you.  Well,  in  desperation  I  took  up 
this,  hiding  my  identity,  forgetting  my 
friends  and  forgotten  by  them,  and  seeking 
money  this  way.  I  was  the  amateur  cham- 
pion on  the  Coast,  and  the  rest  has  been 
easy.  I  felt  I  must  tell  you  this,  because 
your — your  —  interest  in  me  was  not  altogether 
misplaced,  because —could  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  meeting  you  the  same  as 
other  men,  things " 

"  It  is  useless,"  she  said.  "  It  is  simply 
what  you  are.  Of  course,  I  was  familiar 
with  the  whole  terrible  story,  but  nobody 
thought  you  w^ould  ever  come  to  this."  He 
winced  perceptibly.  "  I  cannot  understand 
why  you  do  not  return  home  and  resume 
your  former  place." 

He  looked  at  her  queerly,  and  she  asked  : 
"Did  you  not  know  your  brother  received 
an  Army  appointment  several  months  ago, 
and  confessed  to  having  appropriated  the 
money  himself  ?  Madge  writes  that  your 
father  has  searched  for  you  everywhere." 

"No,"  he  answered  wearily  ;  "  I  have  not 
heard  from  Sis  for  a  long  time  ;  but  it  doesn't 
matter  now.  As  you  say,  it  is  wdiat  one  is 
that  counts,  and  I  am  a  prizefighter.  Well," 
he  drew  himself  up,  "  I  shall  fight  my 
last  fight  in  two  nights,  and  then,  to 
battle  with  life  in  earnest.  I  want  you  to 
think  kindly  of  me,  and  if  you  ever  do 
remember  me,  I  hope  your  recollection  will 
be  of  a  man  who  w^as  glad  to  do  you  a  small 
service  when  he  could.  Good-bye,  Nan,  and 
God  bless  you  !  " 

At  eight-thirty  the  clubhouse  was  filled 
with  a  sweltering   mass   of    humanity.     At 


nine  o'clock  it  was  announced  to  the  five 
thousand  sports  outside  who  were  clamouring 
to  get  in,  that  no  more  tickets  would  be 
sold,  and  from  then  until  the  winner  was 
announced,  the  police  w^ere  forced  to  labour 
hard  in  order  to  preserve  order  and  protect 
the  property  of  the  club.  Outside,  the 
turbulent  mob  swayed  back  and  forth,  while, 
within,  collars  soon  wilted  and  coats  W'Cre 
immediately  stripped  off,  irrespective  of 
their  owners'  social  status.  The  twenty- 
four-foot  ring  was  fastened  to  a  platform 
directly  in  the  centre  of  the  building. 
Surrounding  the  platform  were  boxes,  the 
heads  of  the  occupants  being  even  with 
the  platform  fioor  and  allowing  those  behind 
an  unobstructed  view  of  the  arena.  Next 
were  the  aisles,  and  then  from  them  straight 
up  to  the  roof  of  the  huge,  barn  like  structure, 
on  all  four  sides  of  the  building,  ran  the 
seats  of  the  common  herd.  The  light  which 
beats  upon  a  throne  was  an  early  twilight 
compared  with  the  white  glare  which 
descended  to  the  mat  from  a  myriad  of  arc- 
lights  above  the  ring.  The  light  was  so  fierce 
that  the  rest  of  the  building  seemed  to  be 
in  total  darkness,  and  the  incessant  lighting 
of  matches  by  the  smokers  on  the  tiers  of 
seats  was  like  the  flash  of  fireflies  outside  in 
the  hot  summer  night.  Occasionally  an 
impatient  spectator  began  a  stamping  of  feet, 
and  this  was  taken  up  by  the  rest,  fairly 
shaking  the  big  building  and  sounding  like 
the  roar  of  distant  thunder. 

Eyan  came  in  with  his  handlers  clustered 
about  him,  and  made  his  way  with  difficulty 
down  the  aisle  to  his  dressing-room.  His 
appearance  was  the  signal  for  a  great  cheer, 
and  the  spontaneous  ovation  showed  him  to 
be  a  pronounced  favourite.  As  soon  as  he 
disappeared,  the  odds  went  to  ten  to  six 
in  his  favour. 

The  Unknown's  chief  backer  was  the 
portly  pohtician.  He  was  there  in  all  his 
magnificent  splendour,  his  silk  hat  in  his 
hand,  his  overcoat  on  one  arm,  and  in  his 
mouth  a  big,  black  cigar  which  continually 
pointed  to  the' roof.  When  ten  to  six  was 
offered,  and  then  two  to  one  on  Eyan,  he 
yelled — 

"  Here,  gimme  some  of  that !  It'll  do  for 
mine  " — "  You're  on.  I'll  take  that  till  the 
cow^s  come  home" — "No!  no  finger  bets 
for  me ;  show  me  the  long  green  " — and 
then,  after  he  had  accepted  all  the  bets  in 
his  vicinity,  sat  down  and  said  hoarsely : 
"It's  like  stealin'  candy  from  a  kid." 

Up  from  a  box  rose  a  man  in  evening 
clothes,  and  from  a  roll  of  money  as  big  as  a 
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piano-leg  he  began  to  strip  off  one-lmndred- 
dollar  bills  and  hand  them  to  his  commis- 
sioners, who  placed  them  wherever  a  man 
wanted  to  bet  on  Rjan.  It  was  Jordan, 
and,  when  he  finally  sat  down,  it  was  even 
money  on  The  Unknown,  with  few  takers, 
and  the  talent  was  nonplussed.  The  an- 
nouncer shrieked  from  the  two  sides  of  the 
ring  that  both  men  had  made  the  required 
weight,  and  then,  to  occupy  the  attention  of 
the  impatient  throng,  he  announced  fche 
presence  of  different  past  and  present 
pugilistic  champions,  who  rose  from  the 
boxes  in  turn  to  receive  royal  liomage. 

While  two  youngsters  were  boxing  a  twelve- 
round  preliminary,  The  Unknown  came  in 
and  passed  through  the  crowd  almost  un- 
noticed. He  wore  a  smart  serge  suit,  and, 
but  for  the  critical  glance  which  he  gave  the 
ring  and  the  lights  overhead,  seemed  unaware 
of  his  surroundings. 

From  the  opposite  corner  of  the  building 
came  a  crowd  of  men  with  a  bareheaded 
man  in  the  centre.  A  deafening  cheer 
arose,  which  soared  to  the  beams  overhead 
and  then  pounded  back  again  to  the  floor. 
It  lasted  until  Ryan  made  his  way  up  the 
steps,  through  the  ropes,  and  finally  sat  on 
his  chair  in  his  corner.  He  wore  a  white 
sweater  and  trousers,  and  a  hundred  arms 
were  upraised  to  shake  hands  with  the 
champion. 

A  few  moments  later,  from  the  other 
corner,  came  another  crowd.  Ten  thousand 
curious  eyes  were  focused  on  The  Unknown,  but 
few  applauded  his  appearance.  Behind  him 
was  the  faithful  Kelley,  with  towels  on  his 
arm,  a  wooden  pail  filled  with  ice-water  in 
which  were  the  regulation  sponge,  lemons, 
and  bottle  of  cold  tea.  When  The  Unknown 
stepped  over  the  ropes,  it  was  seen  that  he 
wore  a  dressing-gown,  and  from  a  rear  seat 
somebody  yelled  :  "  Oh,  mamma  !  Like 
Gussie  in  his  little  nightie  !  "  which  brought 
forth  a  shout  of  derisive  laughter.  The 
Unknown  scraped  his  feet  in  the  powdered 
resin,  and  then  Eyan  walked  over  and  shook 
hands  with  him. 

"  May  the  best  man  win  !  "  said  Ryan. 

"  He  will,"  answered  The  Unknown. 

The  tan-coloured  gloves,  were  placed  upon 
a  sheet  of  wrapping-paper  in  the  centre  of 
the  ring,  and  from  them  Kelley  and  Ryan's 
trainer  each  selected  a  pair.  The  referee 
jumped  into  the  ring.  He  was  all  business, 
from  his  shining  bald  head  to  his  tennis- 
shoes.     An  instant  later  he  said — 

"  All  right,  put  on  the  mitts." 

The  Unknown  reached  into  a  pocket  of 


his  dressing-gown,  and  his  hand  came  out 
closed  over  something  which  glittered  when 
the  light  struck  it.  Unconcerned  as  the 
movement  was,  it  did  not  escape  Keliey's 
watchful  eye,  and,  as  Tlie  Unknown  shoved 
the  object  under  tlie  bandage  in  the  palm  of 
his  right  hand,  Kelley  saw  that  the  shining 
article  was  a  five-dollar  gold  piece.  Red 
said  nothing,  but  he  had  a  most  peculiar 
expression  on  his  face  as  he  assisted  The 
Unknown  in  drawing  on  the  gloves.  Kelley 
felt  in  his  pocket  for  his  piece  of  whalebone, 
his  adhesive  plaster,  and  his  small  bottle  of 
ammonia.  Then  he  drew  off  The  Unknown's 
dressing-gown  and  held  a  cold  sponge  to  the 
back  of  the  latter's  neck. 

"  Come  on,  boys,"  said  the  referee  from 
the  centre  of  the  ring,  and  both  fighters 
walked  to  him  to  receive  final  instructions. 
Not  a  sound  could  be  heard  in  that  great 
building.  It  was  a  tense  moment.  The 
throng  had  its  first  opportunity  of  compar- 
ing the  two  men.  Ryan  was  the  shorter  of 
the  two,  and  of  broad  and  stocky  build,  with 
great  knots  of  muscles  on  his  brown  back 
and  shoulders,  whereas  The  Unknown's  skin, 
on  his  breast  and  thighs,  was  like  polished 
marble.  His  muscles  were  long  and  sinewy. 
Ryan  was  the  strong,  rugged,  heavy-jawed 
bull-dog  ;  The  Unknown  the  lithe  tiger, 
with  all  that  animal's  powerful  strength  and 
beautiful  grace.  Considering  physical  ap- 
pearances only,  it  was  a  cart-horse  against 
a  thoroughbred. 

The  ring  was  empty  now,  save  for  the 
referee  and  the  two  contestants,  who  stood 
in  their  respective  corners  awaiting  the 
clang  of  the  bell.  You  could  hear  a  pin 
drop  anywhere,  and  then  —  tung  !— ah  ! — 
there  was  a  sound  as  though  many  men  had 
sighed  in  unison— the  bell  had  struck. 

"Keep  away  at  first  and  kid  him  along," 
said  Kelley,  as  The  Unknown  left  his  corner. 
Ryan  wore  a  confident  smile,  and,  as  he 
sprang  forward  and  backward  and  then  side- 
ways, with  his  head  drawn  between  his 
shoulders,  he  looked  every  inch  a  champion. 
Suddenly  he  rushed,  but  The  Unknown 
danced  nimbly  away,  came  back  immediately 
and  jabbed  the  champion's  head  with  a 
lightning-like  left.  Twice  did  Ryan  essay 
to  rush,  and  twice  was  he  stopped  short  with 
straight  left-hand  punches,  but  with  little 
damage  resulting. 

For  three  years  Ryan  had  been  champion, 
and  deemed  invmcible  because  of  his  ability 
to  rush  in  upon  his  adversary,  beat  down  his 
guard  with  an  avalanche  of  fearful  blows, 
and  then  knock  him  out  at  his  pleasure.    He 
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had  never  been  knocked  out  or  defeated  in 
his  life,  and,  from  his  ability  to  withstand 
punishment,  might  well  have  been  called 
physically  immune.  The  Unknown  had 
been  trained  to  fight  him  at  long  range,  or, 
as  Kelley  expressed  it — 

''  Feint  him  till  he's  tied  in  a  knot ;  then, 
when  he  rushes,  go  to  a  clincli  or  leg  it.  Git 
him  mad,  an'  he's  yours." 

Kyan  showed  his  displeasure  in  the  second 
round  by  scowling  when  The  Unknown  kept 
successfully  ducking  his  swings  and  side- 
stepping his  bull-like  rushes.  He  was  plainly 
nettled.  Occasionally  Ryan  would  corner 
his  elusive  antagonist,  and  then  the  latter 
would  clincli  and  protect  himself  effectively 
in  the  break-away.  To  the  great  surprise  of 
the  multitude.  The  Unknown  landed  three 
hard,  straight  lefts,  without  a  return,  on 
Ryan's  nose  and  mouth,  slipping  away 
easily  from  the  champion's  dangerous 
counters. 

As  he  sat  in  his  chair,  Kelley  said  glee- 
fully :  "  You  got  him  bleedin'  in  the  mouth. 
I  seen  him  swallowin'  it  three  times.  He 
don't  want  you  to  have  first  blood  or  know 
you  hurted  him.  Yes,  see?"  he  whispered 
exultantly. 

In  the  third  round  they  fought  harder, 
and  during  a  slashing  mix-up  Ryan  got  home 
a  hard  right  on  The  Unknown's  left  eye. 
Both  were  in  fine  condition,  yet  the  fast 
work  was  shown  in  their  hard  breathing. 
The  Unknown's  stock  had  taken  a  big  rise, 
and  even  money  was  now  freely  offered  on 
him.  Ryan  had  lost  his  confident  expression, 
while  The  Unknown  boxed  on  without  a 
change  of  feature.  His  face  was  as  expres- 
sionless as  stone,  and  as  he  moved  about, 
seemingly  on  steel  springs,  he  was  the  typical 
fighting-machine.  Up  to  this  point  he  had 
not  tried  his  right  hand,  but  confined  him- 
self to  jabbing  and  upper-cutting  with  the 
left.  The  old-timers  were  setthng  down  to 
a  long  fight.  Ryan's  rushes  were  futile  and 
he  became  exasperated. 

"  Stand  up  and  fight !  "  he  sneered. 

''  Hit  me  !  "  invited  The  Unknown  mock- 
ingly, as  he  blocked  two  hard  swings.  The 
fighting  w^as  so  fast  that  the  great  crowd 
was  becoming  wildly  excited. 

"You'll  have  a  shiner,  all  right,"  said 
Kelley,  when  the  third  round  was  all  over,  as 
he  washed  the  damaged  eye,  "  but  I  guess 
she  ain't  goin'  to  close.  Work  the  right  to 
the  body  and  git  inside  his  punches.  Shake 
him  up.     He's  got  a  bad  right.     Watch  it." 

It  was  now  the  fourth  round,  and  easily 
The  Unknown's  fight  on  points.     They  ex- 


changed body  blows,  and  both  missed  for  the 
head.  Ryan  had  stopped  rushing  and  fought 
more  warily.  Suddenly  he  feinted  with  his 
left  and  then  made  as  to  step  back.  The 
move  completely  fooled  The  Unknown,  who, 
thinking  Ryan  was  about  to  retreat,  went 
towards  him,  but  Ryan  stepped  in  instead  and 
landed  a  right-arm  jolt  flush  on  the  point  of 
The  Unknown's  jaw.  The  blow  did  not 
travel  over  ten  inches,  but  its  force  was 
terrific.  The  Unknown  pitched  forward, 
struck  on  his  face  on  the  floor,  and  lay 
motionless.  The  hush  of  death  fell  on  the 
great  tlirong.  With  a  laugh  Ryan  turned 
and  walked  towards  his  corner  of  the  ring. 
His  seconds  were  shaking  hands  with  each 
other  jubilantly.  Apparently  it  was  all  over. 
The  referee  began  to  count — 

"  One  !  "— "  Two  !  "— 

The  Unknown  feebly  turned  over  on  his 
back  and  opened  his  eyes  wonderingly. 

— "  Three  !  "^"  Four  !  "— 

As  he  lay  there,  the  electric  lights  over- 
head seemed  to  be  a  million  blinding  stars 
which  shot  off  into  space  and  back  again  to 
his  head  wdtli  the  force  of  a  trip-hammer. 

—"  Five  !  "— "  Six  !  "— "  Seven  !  "— 

"  Why,"  he  thought,  "  how^  did  I  come 
to  be  lying  down  ?  " 

— "  Eight !  "— 

And  then  he  heard  Kelley 's  voice  say 
hoarsely  :  "  Jonesey  !  Jonesey  !  for  Heaven's 
sake  git  up  !     Quick  !  " 

Instantly  he  realised  where  he  was.  He 
rose  to  his  knees. 

— "  Nine  !  "— 

But  he  was  on  his  feet  before  the  fatal 
number  had  sounded. 

A  perfect  bedlam  of  sounds  rent  the  air. 
Men  cursed  and  yelled  with  joy,  hats  and 
cushions  went  into  the  air,  and  a  thousand 
voices  roared  to  The  Unknown  :  "  Keep 
away  !  Stay  back  I  "  as  Ryan  went  at  him 
with  the  fierce  viciousness  of  a  bull-dog.  Ryan 
did  his  best  to  finish  him,  but  The  Unknown 
clinched  and  clinched  again,  staggered  about 
like  a  drunken  man,  only  to  come  back  and 
cling  to  Ryan,  holding  on  with  mad  despera- 
tion until  the  referee  literally  tore  him 
aw^ay ;  and  all  the  while  Ryan  was  en- 
deavouring with  the  ferocity  of  a  madman 
to  land  one  of  his  sledge-hammer  blows  where 
it  w^ould  end  the  fight  for  good.  The 
Unknown's  brain  was  clear,  but  he  had  lost 
control  of  his  body. 

Another  great  roar  arose  as  the  bell 
clanged  and  The  Unknown  zigzagged  to 
his  corner.  While  Kelley  scraped  his  tongue 
with    the   w^halebone    and    then    held    the 
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reviving  ammonia  to  his  nose,  one  second 
vigorously  flapped  a  big  towel  at  him, 
another  second  soused  his  head  with  ice- 
water,  and  still  another  rubbed  his  legs 
frantically.  He  w^as  himself  again  in  a  few 
seconds,  and  then  into  his  brain  surged  a 
mad  desire  to  beat  Ryan  into  a  jelly.  Caution 
a  id  coolness  left  him  with  the  speed  of  light, 
and  in  their  place  came  the  one  insane  idea 
that  as  soon  as  that  bell  sounded  he  would 
punch  Ryan  into  an  unrecognisable  mass. 
Again  before  his  eyes  floated  a  red  mist, 
enveloping  and  covering  all  except  Ryan's 
Celtic  face,  which  leered  out  at  him. 

"  Keep  away  from  him  this  round,  Jonesey, 
for  the  love  of  Heaven  !  "  said  Kelley,  "  and 
lay  up  till  you  git  over  bein'  groggy.  You'll 
beat  him  yet,  if  you  keep  cool." 

"  Keep  away  nothing,"  almost  hissed  The 
Unknown  ;  "  I'll  lick  him  in  this  round,  or 
he'll  lick  me." 


"What!"  gasped  Kelley;  "don't  you 
want  to  win  the  championship  ?  " 

"  To  blazes  with  the  championship  !  "  cried 
The  Unknown,  and  the  bell  rang  for  the  call 
of  time. 

He  met  Ryan's  opening  rusli  with  an 
awful  right-hand  punch  full  on  the  eye,  and 
the  champion  stopped  short  as  though  hit 
with  a  club.  Then,  as  The  Unknown  cut 
loose,  the  mob  went  frantic.  Never  w^as 
seen  such  a  fight  as  this,  and  never  was  there 
such  a  whirlwind  of  blows  as  descended  upon 
Ryan,  who  tried  hard  to  retaliate  in  useless 
efforts.  Ryan  swung  both  hands  time  and 
again,  tried  all  of  the  moves  and  blows  of 
which  he  had  been  master,  but  at  such  times 
his  opponent  was  not  there,  althougli  back 
again  instantly  with  his  deadly  left-hand  jabs. 
Another  jab,  and  Ryan  w^obbled  unsteadily, 
partly  dropping  his  hand. 

"  He's  got  him  ! "  yelled  the  crowd. 
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Shaking  his  head,  the  champion  plunged 
at  his  antagonist,  who  did  not  retreat  now, 
but  beat  him  back  vengefully.  Four  times 
more  that  deadly  left  hand  went  to  Ryan's 
head.  Slowly  his  hands  fell  to  his  side,  and 
then — thud  !— a  terrible  right-arm  swing  hit 
his  jaw  with  the  force  of  a  battering-ram,  and 
then — flat  on  his  back  lay  the  ex-champion. 

After  a  Turkish  bath  The  Unknown  re- 
turned to  the  hotel.  It  required  two  police- 
men to  escort  him  through  the  cheering 
crowd  into  the  safety  of  the  hotel  office. 
Once  in  bed,  his  mind  dwelt  continually  on 
the  incidents  which  had  occurred  at  Ocean 
View.  Yes,  he  was  the  champion,  but  what 
did  it  all  matter  now  ?  He  was  almost  sure 
that  she  had  returned  his  kiss— bang,  bang, 
ba^ig  !^ — and  he  awoke  with  a  start  to  hear 
someone  rapping  on  his  door. 

"  The  gentleman  said  this  was  a  most 
important  message,  sir,"  said  the  awestruck 
bell-boy  jerkily,  as  he  watched  The  Unknown 
in  wide-eyed  adoration  and  then  handed  him 
a  note.     This  is  what  he  read — 


Come  to  me. 
Thursday  morning. 


Holland  House. 

Nan. 


An  hour  later  John  Willard's  card  was 
handed  to  Miss  Brown.  The  answer  was 
for  him  to  come  right  up.  He  stood  before 
her  with  his  head  in  a  whirl  and  heard  her 
say— 


"  Mother  and  I  came  to  town  yesterday 
for  a  little  shopping.  We  are  going  back — 
to-day — and  we — that  is — I — wanted  to  tell 
you  that " — her  face  flushed  hotly — "  I — am 
glad — you — won. ' ' 

Her  lips  were  tremulous,  and  she  unclasped 
her  hands  nervously.  Her  eyes  fell.  He 
went  to  her,  and,  laying  his  hands  on  her 
shoulders,  turned  her  more  directly  to  the 
light,  so  that  she  was  forced  to  look  into 
his  eyes. 

"  Speak,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice.  He 
had  grown  very  white.  She  did  not 
answer. 

"  Will  you  tell  me  ?  "  he  asked  in  a  voice 
she  knew  to  be  a  command,  even  though 
there  was  a  world  of  doubt  and  anguish  in 
his  tone.  She  was  unnerved  by  the  situation 
wdth  the  thoughts  of  what  she  had  done,  and 
by  his  almost  desperate  manner,  and  then, 
covering  her  face  with  her  hands,  she  burst 
into  tears. 

"  Oh,  yes,  yes,  yes !  "  she  cried  wildly.  It 
w^as  a  vague  answer,  but  the  only  one  he 
required.  He  folded  her  within  his  strong 
arms  and  held  her  close  until  her  sobs  ceased. 


That  afternoon,  as  the  California  limited 
express  left  Jersey  City,  some  of  the  pas- 
sengers in  one  of  the  Pullman  coaches  came 
to  the  correct  conclusion  that  two  of  their 
number  were  a  bridal  couple.  The  groom 
had  a  black  eye. 


AN    IDLER'S    CONFESSION. 


A  NOTHER  summer  wasted,  gone, 
^^    And  I  an  idler  looking  on  I 

From  all  the  world's  vast  harvesting 

I  garnered  up  not  anything. 
And  yet  methinks  I  may  demur 
A  bit,  a  little  to  aver: 

I  sundry  times  was  neighboursome. 

And  killed  an  hour  with  a  chum ; 
Mended  a  heart  another 'd  broken, 
Kept  still  the  while  I  might  have  spoken ; 

Lost  one  sweetheart  in  finding  two, 


And  to  a  dozen  more  proved  true ; 
Rode  with  the  rich,  walked  with  the  poor. 
And  lost  the  key  to  my  own  door. 

I  shunned  the  knave,  talked  with  the  fool. 
And  found  the  whole  wide  world  a  school ; 
Bade  an  old  love  a  sad  good-bye, 
(Would  hearts  were  mended  with  a  sigh !) 
And,  turning,  much  to  my  surprise. 
Found  a  new  love  in  two  new  eyes. 
But  summer's  gone;   this  worded  brief 
Is  just  a  playful  hint  of  grief. 


LEE    FAIRCHILD. 


'fiM^:  ':-'!i/  -:'-^^p?^yf.: 


THK    MOND    FUEL-GAS     WORKS    AT    DUDLEY    TOliT. 


On  the  extreme  left  is  seen  the  chain  lift  which  automatically  feeds  the  coal  from  the  barges  to  the  furnace  hoppers. 

To  the  right  stand  the  towers  which  take  the  heat  from  the  gas   and   restore   it  to   the  saturated  air  which  is  blown 

through  the  furnaces.    At   the  back   stand  the  acid   tower  and   the  cleaners.     Then   there  is   the   building  where   the 

ammonia  sulphate  is  recovered  and  where  the  gas  is  compressed  into  the  great  supply  pipes. 


Invisible   Fuel. 

By  mark   bare. 


AS  I  looked  at  the  blackened  fields  of 
Stafford,  with  its  furnaces,  glowing 
iron,  and  rush   of  steara,  I  remem- 
bered Poe's  condemnation  of  Science — 

Hast  thou  not  dragged  Diana  from  her  car? 
And  drawn  the  Hamadryad  from  the  wood? 


Hast  thou  not  torn  the  Naiad  from  her  flood, 
The  Elfin  from  the  green  grass,  and  from  me 
The  summer  dream  beneath  the  Tamarind  tree  ? 

But  T  began  to  picture  the  past  ages  when 
the  trees  of  carboniferous  forest  grew. 
Think  of  that  Stafford  !  What  then  was  the 
Hamadryad  to  the  dull  creatures  of  no  mind  ? 
Where  was  Man  in  an  undeveloped  world  ? 
If  no  green  fields  were  torn  up  and  no  flood 
turned  to  the  uses  of  development — what 
then  ?  The  fern  trees  had  changed  to  coal 
as  their  natural  function,  and  I  realised  the 
wonders  and  beauties  of  life  now  made 
possible  by  their  ultimate  use.     Use  !     Why 
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do  we  turn  from  the  realities  of  Nature  and 
make-believe  in  a  green  world  of  no  facilities? 
Because  we  are  small.  Because  we  are  incon- 
sistent. We  gladly  adopt  new  facihties  and 
we  cry  for  more.  We  should  lose  ten  thou- 
sand cherished  things  were  it  not  for  the  coal 
and  the  metals  and  the  wheels  of  Stafford. 

I  believe  that  all  things  in  the  world  are 
equally  interesting  if  one  knows  them 
equally.  Some  things  are  so  easy  to  know 
and  others  so  difficult  that  we  do  not 
see  the  coincidence  of  all  objective  human 
expression.  W^e  like  great  pictures  of  the 
black  world  of  work  and  of  struggle,  though 
we  do  net  like  the  black  world  itself.  That  is 
because  the  skill  of  the  painter  pleases  us, 
and  because  the  pictures  interpret  for  us 
strong  relationships  such  as  we  feel  in  music 
or  any.  other  work  of  art.  But  go  to 
Stafford  itself  ;  learn  much  more  than  you 
know  now  of  its  inner  meaning.  Then  you 
will  understand  the  pleasure  of  a  great  skill, 
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and  jou  will  be  moved  bj  what  I  call  the 
strong  relationships. 

The  planet  Mars  distributes  water  from 
the  poles  by  great  canals.  But  far  more 
interesting  is  the  distribution  of  Power 
on  the  earth.  Even  in  the  old  way,  when 
coal  was  cut  and  used  near  to  the  pit's 
mouth,  there  was  much  to  interest  one  :  the 
sun's  heat  having  shone,  ages  ago,  upon  the 
gigantic  fern  trees,  was  now,  from  the  coal, 
being  converted  into  steam  and  then  into 
motion  for  machinery.  When  one  saw  the 
spinning  and  weaving  of  fabrics,  one  saw  the 
re-combination  of  things  long  ago  made 
together  by  Nature.      The  fibre  cells    were 


country  in  two  invisible  forms — fuel-gas  and 
electricity. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  coal  .can  be 
converted  to  a  gas  suitable  for  heat  and 
power  ;  but  it  is  only  to-day  that  we  have  a 
method  of  producing  the  invisible  fuel  at  a 
price  which  makes  it  pay  in  competition  with 
unconverted  coal.  Fifty  years  ago  Sir 
Werner  Siemens  used  a  fuel-gas  in  furnaces 
of  clever  design,  but  it  was  not  then  possible 
to  make  the  gas  inexpensively.  In  1879, 
Dr.  Ludwig  Mond  pointed  out  that  if 
residues  could  be  utilised,  and  if  certain  by- 
products could  be  made  during  the  conversion 
of  coal,  it  would    be   possible  to  devise  an 


THE  COAL  HOPPERS  AND  GAS  FURNACES. 


developed  by  generations  of  sunshine,  seeds 
appearing  to  be  but  the  unfolding  of  an 
infinite  and  immortal  series  of  structures  ; 
and  the  high  speed  of  the  spindle  and  the 
loom  was  actually  the  liberated  sunlight 
long  locked  up  in  the  earth  by  the  leaves 
and  branches  of  the  ancient  coal  trees.  Even 
in  the  old  way,  which  still  keeps  Stafford 
black,  the  making  of  iron,  of  steel,  and  of 
porcelain  into  a  thousand  forms  moved  one 
to  think  of  the  fuel  that  makes  such  things 
possible. 

But  Stafford  and  all  the  Black  Country  is 
going  to  be  smokeless.  The  day  is  coming 
when  the  energy  of  coal  will  be  distributed 
over  the   hundreds   of   miles   of   industrial 


economical  system  of  distribution  to  be 
worked  on  a  large  scale.  It  may  be  incon- 
ceivable to  many  readers  that  any  scheme 
would  enable  us  to  make  a  fuel  from  coal 
which  could  compete  with  coal  itself.  But 
Dr.  Mond  has  spent  twenty-five  years  in 
perfecting  his  process,  and  to-day  realises  his 
dream  in  a  practical  and  striking  form. 

The  ordinary  illuminating  gas  is  too 
expensive,  and  indeed  chemically  unsuitable 
in  some  wiiys,  for  power  distribution  on  a 
large  scale.  And  the  small  fuel-gas  plants, 
which  soniQ  works  use,  have  disadvantages. 
Cost,  in  industrial  work,  is  a  complicated 
factor.  Althougli  coal  may  be  cheaper  than 
gas  in  a  particular  case,  the  uniformity  of 


TIIK     Ain-IU.AST     ItOOM. 

To  the  left  are  the  rotary  hloicers  ivhich  drive  the  air  to  the  heaters,  where  it  meets  the  steam  and  is  saturated  for 

use  in  the  gas  furnaces. 


output    hj    i^as-heat    may    well    result    in 
increased  profit   or   in  better   manufacture. 


But   convenience   in   handling   and  greater 
simplicity  of  management  are  other  elements 


thp:  acid   pumps. 
From  this  room,  the  water  and  acid  are  pumped  to  the  top  of  the  acid  tower,  where  the   ammonia  vajjour  of  the 

coal-gas  is  converted  into  a  fertUi83r. 
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of  ultimate  cost.  However,  special  pleading 
is  no  longer  necessary.  The  Stafford  large- 
scale  distribution  has  primary  financial 
advantages,  and  is  at  once  cheaper  than  coal 
or  small  gas-plant  firing,  apart  from  the 
advantages  in  uniform  working,  convenience, 
and  cleanliness. 

The  fuel-gas  is  made  in  the  new^  central 
works  at  Dudley  Port,  where  plans  have  been 
laid  for  the 
ultimate 
supply  of 
fifty  million 
cubic  feet 
per  day.  The' 
photographs 
give  a  good 
idea  of  the 
undertak- 
ing. Cheap 
coal  is  taken 
from  barges 
alongside  the 
works  and 
fed  inter- 
mittently by 
machinery 
into  a  series 
of  furnace 
hoppers.  The 
coal  burns, 
not  as  it  does 
in  an  open 
grate,  but 
with  a  dull 
g  1  0  w  i  n 
sealed  com- 
partments. 
Warm  air, 
saturated 
with  steam, 
is  blown 
upwards 
through  the 
slow-burn- 
ing coal,  and 
this  causes 
a  gas  to 
be  formed 
which    is 

itself  combustible  under  the  conditions  of 
use.  The  gas  contains  some  ash,  soot, 
tar  products,  and  ammonia.  The  waste 
of  these  in  the  old  system  makes  the 
difference  between  questionable  advantage 
and  high  efficiency.  In  the  old  system 
the  temperature  of  combustion  was  so 
high  that  the  valuable  ammonia  was  de- 
composed.    In  Dr.  Mond's  process  the  warm 


These  are  heated  by  a  small  fraction  of  the  fuel-gas.    By  opening  the  slotted  doors 

one  cayi  see  the  gas  flames  under  the  network  of  water  pipes.     There  is  no  ash  or 

smoke,  and  practically  no  attendance  is  required  in  this  room. 


gas  first  passes  through  a  regenerator  so 
arranged  that  it  gives  up  part  of  its  heat 
to  a  mixture  of  new  air  and  steam  which  is 
on  its  way  to  the  furnace  just  mentioned. 
In  this  way  the  heat  is  conserved,  giving 
one  the  idea  of  perpetual  motion.  Then 
the  gas  passes  through  a  washing-machine, 
where  paddle-wheels  churn  up  the  vapour 
with  water.     This  cleans  the  gas  and  further 

reduces  its 
temperature. 
The  gas  then 
rises  through 
a  high  tower 
filled  with 
tiles  laid  to 
form  a  sort 
of  lion  ey- 
comb,  where 
it  meets  a 
descend- 
ing cascade 
of  water 
slightly 
charged  with 
sulphuric 
acid.  The 
ammonia  in 
the  gas  com 
bines  with 
the  acid, 
for  m  i  n  g 
solid  sul- 
phate of 
ammonia, 
w  li  i  c  h  is 
carried  t-o 
the  bottom 
in  solution. 
In  this  way 
a  product  of 
great  value 
is  obtained, 
and  its  sale 
pa?js  for  the 
coal  used. 
The  solution 
of  sulphate  is 
pumped  over 
and  over 
again  through  the  tower  and  becomes  more  and 
more  saturated  ;  but  the  stronger  solution  is 
continuously  drawn  off  at  one  end,  while  just 
enough  fresh  acid  water  is  added  at  the  other 
end  to  keep  constant  the  volume  of  liquid  in 
the  tower.  The  gas  having  given  up  its 
ammonia,  is  next  passed  through  the  gas- 
cooling  tower,  where  it  meets  a  cascade  of 
cold  water,  to  which  it  gives  its  remaining 


THE    STKAM    GENKKATOKS. 


INVISIBLE  FUEL. 
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heat.  The  water  thus  heated  is  pumped  to 
the  top  of  an  air-heathig  tower,  from  which, 
after  giving  up  the  heat  it  received  from  the 
gas,  it  is  pumped  back  to  the  gas-cooHiig 
tower.  In  this  way,  by  extracting  heat  where 
cooling  is  necessary  and  by  using  that  same 
heat  to  warm  up  the  air  required  at  the  first 
stage  of  the  process,  great  economy  is 
attained  and  uniformity  of  working  is  made 
certain.  The  ammonium  sulphate  is  obtained 
pure  by  evaporation  ;  and  in  the  form  of 


The  clean  and  cool  gas  is  pumped  through 
enormous  meters,  after  which  it  goes  through 
pipes  to  industrial  centres  four,  live,  and 
six  miles  away.  I  was  glad  that  those 
meters  were  not  in  my  kitchen,  as  they  were 
showing  500,000  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour. 
I  was  leminded,  however,  that  the  charge 
was  only  \\d.  per  1,000  ! 

It  is  instructive  to  read  what  was  said, 
eight  years  ago,  when  it  was  proposed  to 
distribute     fuel-gas     over     a     large     area. 


THK     PLILSK    OF    THE     SYSTK^r. 

These  iiisiniments  are  so  arranged  that   an  attendant  may   know  exacthj  what  w  happetiing  in  any  of  the  streams  of 
air,  steam,  gas,  or  ivater,  at  any  part  of  the  plant.     The  attendant  can  telephone  to  men  at  the  furnaces,  at  the  towers, 

or  in  the  pump-rooms. 


powder  it  is  shipped  to  farms,  to  be  used  as 
a  fertiliser. 

I  went  a  few  miles  into  the  country  where 
the  sulphate  is  used,  and  was  delighted  to  see 
the  increased  growth  of  vegetables.  Again 
I  thought  of  the  ancient  fern  trees,  and  I 
wondered  if  Edgar  Allan  Poe  could  see  the 
Elfin  once  more  in  this  useful  green 
aftermath  ! 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  here  the  in- 
teresting details  of  the  great  plant  at  Dudley 
Port.  The  fhinJcmj  machinery,  which  knows 
what  to  do  with  the  coal  and  air  and  water 
and  acid,  and  when  to  do  it,  is  enthralling. 


Obsessed  with  the  idea  that  the  greater 
heat-content  in  illuminating  gas  would 
cover  the  difference  in  cost,  many  critics 
pointed  out  that  economical  power  distribu- 
tion, having  failed  with  ordinary  gas,  would 
fail  with  fuel-gas.  In  a  discussion  on  a 
paper  read  before  one  of  the  scientific 
societies  of  the  north  in  1901,  a  prominent 
gas  engineer  prophesied  that  in  our  lifetime 
we  should  see  the  delivery  of  illuminating 
gas  for  power  purposes  at  so  loiv  a  price  as 
Is.  per  1,000  cubic  feet.  But  it  was  obvious, 
he  thought,  that  the  fuel-gas,  containing 
less    potential   heat   per  cubic    foot,   could 
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THE     MAINS     AND     METKliS. 

Before  entering   tM   trenches  which   take  the  pipe  mains  in  every   direction  for  six  or  seven 

miles,  the  pipes  -conduct   the  gas   through  meters  which   measure  correctly  from   ten  cubic  feet 

to  one  bUlion  cubic  feet.     The  unit  pointer  on   these  meters   rotates  at  a  high  speed  and  shows 

the  uniformity  of  the  supjjly. 

never  reach  so  low  a  iigiire.  The  fact  is 
that  the  Mond  gas  is  now  sold  at  Cid.  per 
4,000  cubic  feet.  That  is,  for  the  same 
potential  beat   the  cost   is    one  nghtli    the 


amount  mentioned 
by  the  sceptical  gas 
engineer  eight 
years  ago. 

There  are  many 
situations  in  which 
the  conservation  of 
heat  may  I'esult  in 
such  economy  that 
the  sale  of  the 
sulphate  more  than 
balances  the  cost  of 
coal  used.  For 
example,  where  ex- 
haust steam  or 
steam  raised  by  the 
waste  heat  of  gas- 
engines  is  to  1)0 
had,  the  sale  of  the 
sulphate  gives  a  net 
profit  on  the  opera- 
tion. The  follow- 
ing results  were 
obtained  in  a  large 
plant  at  Winning- 
ton,  Cheshire — 
1.  AV^orking  pro- 
ducer furnaces,  recovery  and  sulphate  plant : 
Cost  of  handling  coal,  air,  water,  acid, 
sulphate,  and  residues.  All  wages,  repairs, 
upkeep,  etc.,  including  administration,  stores, 


THE     COMPKESSOUS. 

Here  the  gas,  having  been  cleaned  of  its  residues  and  cooled,  is  compressed  into  the  pipe  mains. 


INVISIBLE  FUEL. 
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lighting,  etc.,  per  ton  of  coal  made  into  gas- 
fiiel 3s.  G^. 

2.  Value  of  sulphate  per  con  of  coal  con- 
vei-ted  :  taking  1  ton  of  sulphate  per  25 
tons  of  slack  coal  used   .      .      .      .      85.  0^. 

a.  Profit  due  to  sulphate  (£10  per  ton) 
recovered  per  ton  of  coal  used  .      ,     4s.  M, 

The  net  cost  per  cubic  foot  of  gas 
diniinislies  rapidly  as  the  plant  is  extended. 
There  are  many  items  of  expense  which 
remain  constant  witli  increased  output. 
While  the  cost  factors  which  are  allocated 


Though  the  water  supply  may  cost  nothing, 
the  actual  cost  of  electrical  power  generated 
at  the  waterfall  depends  upon  factors  of 
upkeep,  amortisation,  interest  on  money, 
selhng  cost  and  other  complex  quantities. 
Coal  is  found  in  Nature  just  as  water  is 
found.  The  man  who  owns  the  land  in 
either  case,  in  one  sense,  gets  the  nucleus 
of  power  for  nothing.  The  real  question 
is  one  of  ultimate  cost  which  involves  the 
factors  mentioned. 

Fuel-ojas  enables  us  to  use  engines  which 


TlIK     MODEUN     TOW  Ell     GENERATOR. 

This  shows  a  direct  connected  dynamo  and  gas-engine  operated  by  Mond  gas  at  a  distance  of  six  imles  from  the 
works.  The  thermal  efficiency  of  the  engine  is  double  that  of  steam-engines,  and  the  floor  space  is  'probably  only  one 
fourth  requirzd  by  the  steam-engine  of  older  type.  There  is  no  boiler-house,  no  sinoke,  and  no  ash.  The  electricity 
generated  by  the  dynamo  is  distributed  to  motors  in  all  parts  of  the  works  where  power  is  used  as  and  when  required, 
thus  obviating  the  continuous  running  of  dangerous  shafting  and  belts  arid  lessening  noise  and  waste. 


to  aduiinistration  charges,  amortisation, 
interest,  insurance,  etc.,  may,  in  a  small 
plant,  amount  to  more  per  cubic  foot 
of  gas  than  all  other  cost  factors, 
they  become  insignificant  in  the  large 
plant. 

Much  has  been  Avritten  in  recent  years 
about  the  use  of  natural  watei'-power  for  the 
generation  of  electricity.  It  is  true  that  in 
many  cases  the  water  costs  nothing,  and  the 
prospect  of  free  power  is  enthralling.  But 
prime  cost  per   annum  is  no  simple  item. 


are  in  some  ways  more  suited  to  the  genera- 
tion of  electricity  than  water-power,  when  all 
details  of  working  are  considered.  The 
amount  of  water  passing  over  a  precipice 
varies  throughout  the  year,  and  in  order  to 
ensure  a  steady  average  supply,  vast  reservoirs 
must  be  built.  On  the  otlier  hand,  coal  may 
be  accumulated  and  stored  much  more 
cheaply  and  in  a  smaller  space. 

The  gas-engine  gives  double  the  power  of 
a  steam-engine  for  the  same  amount  of  heat 
energy.      Therefore,   even    if    the   cost    of 
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converting  coal  in- 
to gas  were  greater 
than  it  is,  the  gain 
in  efficiency  would 
make  the  new 
system  desirable. 
But  in  the  solving 
of  these  problems 
there  is  no  task  so 
great,  so  nearly  the 
cause  of  despair, 
as  the  difficulty  of 
convincing  the 
people  who  are  to 
be  benefited.  It  is  a 
strange  perversity 
of  human  nature 
that,  in  worship- 
ping reason, 
most  men   rejoice 

in  condemning  what  they  call  theory.  Let 
there  be  the  smallest  flaw  in  the  specialist's 
statement,  and  the  disciple  of  very  common 
sense  wishes  to  sweep  away  every  vestige  of 
the  other's  work  and  to  replace  the  reasoning 
of  a  painstaking  experimentalist  by  untrained 
analysis.  With  him  whom  Heaviside  has 
dubbed  the  "  Practician,"  reasoning  is  a  mere 
exercise  of  the  obsessions.     The  first  rule  is 

A  hatred  of  fangles  and  the  .  .  .  fooleries  of  his  time, 

and  he  treats  all  new  things  as  fooleries. 

However,  the  educational  effect  of  such  an 
undertaking  as  the  vStafford  fuel-gas  distri- 
bution is  immense.     Many  difficulties  were 


LAYING     THE    riTK     LINKS. 


PIPE     LINE    CROSSING     A     RAILWAY, 


overcome   by  novel  means,  and  those  who 
had  prophesied  failure  were  amazed   to  see 
the   vast    network    of    leakless    pipes    laid 
through  ground  which  is  often  shifting  and 
sinking.     Mr.   Mepham   Ferguson    had   in- 
vented a  leakless  steel  pipe  of  great  strengtli 
for  the  Coolgardie  water  supply,  and  he  was 
consulted.     He  brought  his  plant  and  sheet 
steel  to  Dudley  Port,  and,  before  the  pro- 
phets of   failure  had  time  to  realise  it,  the 
pipes  w^ere  made  and  laid  and  Mr.  Mepham 
Ferguson  was  gone  !     And   the  pipes  were 
not   nine  feet  in  diameter,  as  the  prophets 
had  said   they  would   be.     By   distributing 
the  gas  under  pressure,  small  pipes  can  be 
used.    Yet  there  is 
no  leak.    The  diffi- 
culties of  compress- 
ing   the   enormous 
volume  of  gas  were 
met  in  such  a  way 
that  one  attendant 
looks    after    the 
machinery.   Rotary 
meters,  capable   of 
measuring  500,000 
cubic  feet  of  gas  an 
hour,  were  devised ; 
tools    for    tapping 
the  mains  wliile 
under    pressure, 
without  leak,  were 
adopted;     new 
instruments    for 
testing  efficiency, 
and  pyrometers  for 
automatically 
recording  tempera- 
ture, were  supplied 
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MAP     SHOWING     THE     PRKSKXT    SCHEME    OF    DISTRIHUTION    OF    FUEL-GAS. 
THE     WOHKS     ARE    AT    TIPTON,     DUDLEY     POPvT    STATION. 


to  users.  In  fact,  scores  of  clever  ideas  were 
brought  to  practical  success. 

The  manufacturers  gradually  learn  what 
are  the  advantages  of  the  smokeless  and 
uniform  fuel,  and  they  slowly  recognise  that 
there  is  life  in  all  branches  of  industrial 
method  in  Elngland.  The  people  should 
know  what  is  being  done.  If,  instead  of 
reading  thin  pamphlets  so  that  they  may 
argue  at  home  npon  Free  Trade  and  the 
dying  industries  (a  subject  that  they  would 
not  dream  of  understanding  were  it  not 
made  political),  the  people  could  visit  the 
centres  of  industry,  tliey  w^ould  feel  content, 
and  their  silence  would  be  golden. 

I  visited  four  gi'eat  works  six  miles  from 
Dudley  Port,  where  all  the  power  and  heat 
wa^s  derived  from  tb^  Mpnd  gas.     At  Wed- 


nesbury  the  Corporation  had  been  buying 
electricity  in  bulk  (as  the  phrase  goes)  and 
converting  the  voltage  for  distribution  in 
the  town.  Tlie  cost  had  been  low,  and  the 
scheme  had  given  good  results.  But  now 
the  town  runs  its  own  engines  by  gas  from 
Dudley  Port  and  makes  its  own  electricity  at 
a  suitable  voltage.  The  economy  is  high 
and  the  cost  to  consumers  is  lower  than  in 
many  towns  where  coal  is  actually  cheaper 
than  that  used  at  Dudley  Port  1 

In  Wolverliampton,  over  five  miles  from 
the  Mond  works,  I  saw  in  one  room  a  050 
horse-power  engine,  two  250  and  one  150 
liorse-power  engines  at  work.  These  were 
generating  electricity  wliich  operated  motors 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  in  a  steel-rolling 
mill     Put  I  wa§  more  interested  in  seeing 

2  ^ 
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tlie  manufacture  of  malleable  iron  castings 
by  tlie  use  of  tlie  gas.  Malleable  iron 
castings,  under  perfect  conditions,  can  be 
better  tban  open  hearth  steel,  except  per- 
haps in  extension  or  stretching  quality. 
But  there  are  overwhelming?  advantages  in 
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Above  the  town  of  King  te  Chitig — 
A  burning  town,  or  seeming  so — 
Three  thousand  furnaces  that  glow 
Incessantly,  and  liU  the  air 
With  smoke  uprising  gyre  0:1  gyre. 
And  painted  by  the  lurid  glare 
Of  jets  and  flashes  of  red  fire. 

Some  porcelain 
makers    will    tell 
you    that    old 
methods  are  best, 
but    when    one 
remembers    the 
letters  of.  Pere 
d'Entrecolles  and 
knows  the  ways  of 
the    inept    West, 
one   feels   a   con- 
tempt   for    the 
borrowed    con- 
servatism   behind 
which  there  is  no 
old  art,  but  merely 
old  prejudice.  The 
Chinese,  the  only 
people  in  the  world 
who  knew  how^  to 
make  great  porcelain,  used  their  facilities  with 
amazing  insight,  for  it  was  not  bad  firing  that 
made  good  porcelain.     The  discovery  of  the 
gorgeous  sang  de  hmvf  was  due  to  a  subtle 
observation  of    the  reducing  atmosphere  in 
the   furnace.      It    is    the   Westerner    who 
tells    you    of    subtle     irregularities    as     if 
crookedness  were,  in  itself,  beautiful.     The 
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CHART    SHOWING    THE    STEADINKSS    OF   TEMPERATURE    OBTAINED    15Y    THE    USE    OF    GAS. 

The  heavy  line  ivas  automatically  recorded   by   a  pyrometer  which  was  electrically  connected 

with  a  distant  furnace.     The  dotted  line  shows  how  the  consumption  of  gas  diminishes  as  the 

furnace  heats  tip  and  finally  reaches  a  steady  minimum. 

malleable   castings   where    great    stretching 
quality  is  not  required,  and  where  properties 
peculiar     to     these     castings     make     them 
more  desirable  than  steel.    For  example,  such 
castings  have  no  blow^-holes  (are  not  spongy) 
and    their   strength   exceeds   that   of    steel. 
Few,  if  any,  foundries   have   been   able    to 
show  a  uniform  output  of  perfect  castings. 
This  is  only  possi- 
ble when  chemical 
analyses  are  made 
daily,    and    when 
scientific  methods 
are  used  through- 
out.     But  such 
methods    are 
abortive     when 
coal    is    used. 
Apart    from    the 
dreaded    presence 
of     sulphur     in 
coal,   there    are 
the     irregularities 
of  temperature  in 
coal-firing    which 
render    the    out- 
put uncertain.     I 
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PYROMETER    RECORD    OF    A    COAL-FIRED    FURNACE. 

The  temperature  would  be  still  more  irregular  were  it  not  for  the  constant  attention  of  tht, 
stoker.    As  the  heat  never  reaches  a  steady  state,  fuel  is  burnt  uneconomically. 


give  tw^o  cliarts  wdiich  show  the  steadiness 
of  temperature  obtained  with  the  gas- 
fiiel 

The  use  of  the  gas  for  enamelling  and 
porcelain  firing  marks  a  still  greater  epoch. 
No  more,  I  thought— 


hand-made  thing  is  charming  when  the 
irregularities  stand  as  a  writing  which  tells 
you  how  hard  the  workman  tried  to  make 
it  straight.  The  machine-made  thing  is 
ugly  because  there  is  no  human  writing. 
But  if  there  is  writing,  it  must  be  sincere, 
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This  is  not  really  a  digression.  The 
point  is  that  nniform  conditions  for  work 
improve  it,  and  tliat  no  one  in  his  senses 
wants  to  do  away  with  beautiful  handwork. 
I  believe  that  if  the  right  use  were  made  of 
new  facilities,  handwork  would  improve. 

When  one  sees  great  industrial  systems  in 
successful  operation,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that 
we  are  near  to  the  millenium.  We  picture 
the  efficient  interworking  of  different  parts 
in  a  vast  community  :  the  coal  is  used  as  it 
should  be  used  ;  metals  are  worked  in  the  right 


way  and  at  the  right  place  ;  spinning  is  done 
where  the  air  is  soft ;  ships  are  built  in  docks 
near  to  the  materials  needed ;  and  railways 
connect  up  different  places  in  a  way  un- 
dreamt of  by  our  grandfathers.  But  alas  ! 
we  are  not  near  to  the  millenium.  As  we 
find  artificial  restraint  in  trade,  so  do  we  find 
archaic  methods  restraining  the  free  use  of 
great  facilities.  Because,  as  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  there  are  patents  giving 
restricted  leave  to  sell.  PTowever,  prejudice 
dies  in  the  end,  thoiigh  it  dies  hard. 


/VJVDCJ^NT 


IF  it  be  true  that  a  story  is  meritorious  in 
proportion  to  the  trouble  it  has  gjiven 
to  the  writer,  I  do  not  consider  that 
there  is  any  necessity  for  an  elaborate 
apoloo^y  before  introducing  to  your  notice 
the  following  tale. 

One  may,  either  from  a  partiality  to  views 
or  from  a  hot-headed  passion  for  eminences, 
risk  one's  neck  and  shins  by  clambering  up 
steep  and  ruinous  spiral  staircases.  But  one 
does  not,  for  pleasure's  sake,  spend  hours  in 
a  cramped  position  on  the  top  of  a  castle 
tower,  offering  oneself  a  sport  to  the  four 
draughts  of  heaven,  unless  one  has  in  view 
some  result  more  profitable  than  severe  cold 
in  the  head. 

One  ascent  of  the  tower  of  Castle  Blaise 
would  have  sufficed  me,  had  I  not  conceived 
an  intense  desire  to  make  friends  with  the 
one-eyed  Raven. 

He  came  and  perched  on  the  little  turret 
and  looked  at  me  with  his  head  on  one  side, 
and  said  — 

"  I  suppose  you  don't  happen  to  have  such 
a  thing  as  a  piece  of  cheese  about  you  ? " 

I  replied  that  I  was  truly  sorry,  but  I 
really  never  carried  cheese. 

He  looked  a  trifle  disappointed. 


"  Oh,  it  really  doesn't  matter,"  he 
replied,  in  the  tone  of  one  whose 
life  had  been  spent  in  the  patient 
endurance  of  ingratitude  ;  then, 
after  a  prolonged  survey  of  tlie 
surrounding  country,  he  again  took 
up  his  parable. 

"  I  was  going  to  tell  you  a  story. 
It  begins  :  '  Once  upon  a  time.'  " 
"Well?"  I  said,  for  I  had  become  interested 
already. 

But  the  one  eye  twinkled  knowingly. 
"  I'll  tell  you  the  rest  when  you  bring  me 
that  bit  of  cheese,"  and  with  that  he  flew  away. 
The  next  day  I  made  my  second  ascent  of 
the  great  tower,  carrying  in  my  pocket  a 
piece  of  Cheddar,  carefully  wrapped  in  a 
sheet  of  note  paper. 

The  Raven  was  waiting  for  me  on  the  top 
of  the  turret. 

"  Brought  the  cheese  ? "  he  queried 
anxiously. 

I  handed  it  to  him.  He  took  it  in  his 
bill,  put  it  down,  and  looked  at  it  ciitically. 

"  H'm,  Cheddar.  It  isn't  my  favourite, 
but  I'll  pass  it  this  time.  Try  and  remember 
Stilton  next  time." 

I  undertook  to  make  a  note  of  it. 
"  Now,  then,"  I  said,  "  I  hope  you  will  tell 
me  a  little  more  of  that  interesting   story 
with  the  extremely  original  beginning.     Let 
me  see,  you  began  :  '  Once  upon  a  time.' " 

"  If  you  are  going  to  poke  fun  at  me  and 
my  story,"  quoth  the  Raven,  and  his  one  eye 
gleamed  savagely,  "I  shall  bid  you  a  very 
good  morning." 

I  hastened  to  assure  him  that  I  was  not 
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fndulgiiig  in  pleasantly  at  liis  expense,  and 
that  I  was  consumed  vvitli  desire  to  hear  his 
story. 

"  Very  well,"  he  said,  eonsiderahly  niolli- 
lied,  "  then  I  will  impart  to  yon  my  story. 
My  father  told  it  to  me,  and  his  father  told 
it  to  him,  and  his  father " 

"  Yon  mean,"  I  said,  "  that  it  has  been  in 
your  family  for  generations." 

"  Are  yoQ  going  to  tell  this  story,  or  am 
I  ?  "  inquired  the  Raven  crossly.  "  Because 
if  yon  are,  I  may  as  well  retire  and  eat  my 
cheese  without  further  ado." 

I  hastened  to  make  an  abject  apology, 
which  was  accepted,  inasmncli  as  he  pro- 
ceeded as  follows  : — 

Once  upon  a  time,  this  castle  was  the 
property  of  a  king.  He  had  married  a  most 
charming  and  accomplished  lady,  and  they 
lived  here  most  happily. 

About  fifteen  months  after  their  marriage, 
a  little  daughter  was  born  to  them.  Al- 
though they  had  both  set  their  hearts  on 
a  boy,  they  were,  nevertheless,  delighted 
with  the  girl,  which  was  fortunate,  since  no 
powder  on  earth  could  possibly  have  effected 
a  change  of  sex  for  the  child. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  very 
pleasant  about  it.  They  would  have  liked 
a  young  prince,  but  the  King  gave  such  an 
admirable  public  dinner  and  display  of  fire- 
works to  the  better  classes,  that  they  waived 
their  preference  for  an  heir  and  hailed  the 
advent  of  the  little  heiress  with  every 
possible  evidence  of  decorous  loyalty.  As 
for  the  masses,  the  fountains  ran  wine  for  a 
whole  fortnight.  Consequently  they  w^ere 
exuberant,  though  perhaps  not  quite  so 
decorous  in  their  expressions  of  delight. 
Well,  things  went  very  well  until  the  little 
Princess  was  about  a  year  old,  when  she 
began  to  show  signs  of  a  most  unpleasant 
and  quarrelsome  nature. 

Even  at  the  early  age  of  one  and  a  half, 
she  had  earned  for  herself  a  most  unenviable 
reputation.  Her  old  nurse  gave  notice  on 
grounds  of  incompatibility  of  temper.  The 
Princess  had  scratched  her  face  and  pulled 
several  handfuls  of  hair  out  of  her  head, 
which  was  extremely  hard  on  the  old  woman, 
seeing  that  she  had  very  little  hair  to  lose. 

So  the  King  and  Queen  were  compelled  to 
obtain  another  nurse,  who  soon  followed  her 
predecessor's  example  and  gave  indignant 
notice. 

Then  came  another,  who  remained  in  the 
Palace  a  fortnight.  Her  successor  left  the 
very  same  day  as  she  arrived. 


The  King  and  Queen  were  very  anxious 
and  worried  about  all  this.  Moreover,  as 
the  little  girl  grew  up,  matters  did  not  mend. 
She  was  hated,  cordially  and  universally,  on 
account  of  her  insolent  pride  and  heartless 
cruelty. 

•'  Poor  little  Aphrodite  !  "  said  the  good 
Queen,  "  I  fear  she  will  never  be  a  nice  gii'l, 
but  we  must  hope  the  new  little  baby  will 
grow  up  to  be  a  consolation  to  us." 

Alas  !  They  were  destined  to  be  dis- 
appointed. Princess  Juno  was  even  worse 
than  her  elder  sister,  and  when  a  third  little 
Princess  arrived  and  began  to  show  the 
cloven  hoof  to  an  alarming  extent,  the  poor 
King  and  his  sweet  consort  entirely  lost 
heart  and  went  off  on  a  pilgrimage. 

Now,  one  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  that 
this  was  an  extremely  pious  method  of 
dealing  with  the  difficulty,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  one  is  bound  to  admit  that  there  is 
a  wide  field  for  divergence  of  opinion  as  to 
whether,  under  the  circumstances,  a  pilgrim- 
age was  the  most  practical  course  of  action. 
At  any  rate,  on  their  return,  the  royal 
parents  found  that  their  charming  daughters 
had  not  been  allowing  the  grass  to  grow 
under  their  feet  during  the  parental  absence. 

They  had  abused  and  maltreated  the 
servants  to  such  an  extent  that  these  worthy 
and  long-suffering  officials  had  been  com- 
pelled to  barricade  themselves  up  in  the 
great  tower  until  such  time  as  tlieir  royal 
master  should  return  from  his  pious 
wanderings. 

It  is  not  nice  to  find  your  house  in  a  state 
of  internal  siege.  The  King  remonstrated 
with  his  unruly  offspring,  but  his  gentle 
chiding  produced  but  little  result.  The 
Princesses  certainly  corsented  to  raise  the 
siege  of  the  great  tower,  but  there  was 
no  visible  improvement  in  their  every-day 
behaviour. 

Then  another  little  Princess  arrived.  The 
King  had  a  long  and  earnest  consultation 
with  his  beloved  Queen.  They  decided 
that  there  \^'as  only  one  thing  to  be  done. 
They  could  never  permit  this  little  one  to 
be  infected  by  the  terrible  example  of  her 
sisters.  She  should  be  sent  away  before 
she  was  a  day  older,  to  be  brought  up  in 
the  forester's  cottage,  just  as  if  she  were  one 
of  his  own  children.  She  should  never  know 
that  she  was  of  royal  birth,  lest  the  very 
knowledge  of  the  fact  should  mar  her 
character,  nor  should  she  have  any  dealings 
with  the  Castle  or  its  inhabitants  until  her 
twenty-first  birthday. 

Accordingly,  with   the   assistance   of   the 
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Castle  leech,  a  report  was  circulated  that  the 
baby  Princess  had  died,  and  everybody  said  : 
"  Well,  after  all,  it  seems  quite  a  blessing  in 
disguise,  when  one  thinks  of  those  three 
terrible  girls."  A  funeral  took  place,  and  a 
Waxen  baby  lay  in  state  in  the  great  liall,  and 
was  duly  jjuried  in  the  family  vault,  after 
which  there  was  a  public  funeral  feast,  at 
which  speeches  were  made  and  tears  were 
shed  in  token  of  loyal  sympathy  with  the 
Royal  House  in  their  sad  and  touching 
bereavement.  (I  quote  the  columns  of  the 
Court  Circular  of  that  day.) 

But  whilst  these  ceremonies  were  being 
enacted  in  and  around  the  royal  mausoleum, 
the  little  Princess  PasquaHe  was  being  rocked 
to  sleep  by  the  good  wife  in  the  forester's 
cottage. 

The  forester  had  accepted  the  charge 
of  the  baby  on  certain  conditions.  He 
demanded  entire  control  over  the  Httle  girl 
until  the  twenty-first  birthday ;  and  he 
respectfully  exacted  a  promise  from  the  King 
and  Queen  that  they  would  not  visit  the 
child,  nor  in  any  way  attempt  to  see  her, 
during  the  time  that  she  remained  under  his 
protection. 

The  parents  hesitated  at  first,  but,  since 
the  good  man  utterly  declined  to  undertake 
the  responsibility  unless  his  conditions  were 
accepted,  they  ultimately  gave  the  required 
promise,  in  full  confidence  that  their  trust 
was  not  misplaced. 

Now,  the  King  was  extremely  wealthy. 
Moreover,  in  the  absence  of  a  male  heir  to 
the  throne,  it  was  evident  that  one  of  liis 
daughters  would  eventually  succeed  him. 
Everyone  dreaded  such  a  catastrophe,  but, 
for  all  that,  there  were  not  a  few  kings  and 
dukes  and  princes  who  would  have  welcomed 
an  alliance  with  their  wealthy  neighbour, 
and  accordingly  sent  their  sons  on  visits 
of  state  to  the  Castle,  with  a  view  to  their 
securing  the  hand  of  one  of  the  princesses  in 
marriage.  Whenever  an  eligible  young  man 
came  to  the  Castle,  great  preparations  were 
made  to  receive  him.  The  King  laid  himself 
out  to  be  singularly  and  obviously  pleasant. 
He  would  say  to  the  Queen — 

"  Really,  my  dear,  J  can  imagine  no  more 
happy  combination  of  circumstances  than 
that  young  So-and-So  should  take  a  fancy  to 
one  of  our  dear  children."" 

Her  Majesty  would  sigh  and  say  :  "  Yes, 
love,"  but  she  was  gravely  apprehensive  as 
to  the  quality  of  bliss  likely  to  overtake  the 
man  who  wedded  one  of  her  daughters. 

Her  fears,  however,  though  from  one  point 
of   view  extremely  reasonable,  were  wholly 


unnecessary.  Suito.is  came  and  went,  but 
went  aJo7ie.  No  one  took  a  princess  away 
from  Castle  Blaise.  Something  always  hap- 
pened. Either  the  Princesses  smacked  one 
jmother's  faces  in  public  or  kicked  the 
servants  who  waited  at  dinner. 

The  young  men,  of  course,  pretended  not 
to  notice  anything  amiss.  They  were  gentle- 
men, and  as  such  kept  the  unpleasant  strictly 
to  themselves.  But,  though  they  said  nothing, 
their  matrimonial  aspirations  received  a  chill 
from  which  they  never  recovered. 

Now,  there  lived  in  one  of  the  villages  of 
this  country  a  blacksmith.  He  was  young 
and  strong  and  extremely  well-favoured.  So 
handsome  was  he  that  all  the  ladies  fell  in 
love  with  him,  and  he  did  a  roaring  "while- 
y on- wait "  trade  among  the  surrounding 
female  aristocracy. 

This  young  man  gave  it  out  among  his 
friends  and  contemporaries  that  his  purpose 
in  life  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  to  wed 
the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  kingdom. 
When  he  announced  his  intention  in  the 
room  at  the  inn,  a  certain  old  wiseacre 
looked  up  from  his  pot  of  refreshment  and 
said — 

"  May  Heaven,  then,  have  pity  on  you  ! 
for  the  three  most  beautiful  women  in  the 
kingdom  are  the  three  Princesses." 

The  blacksmith,  however,  was  not  to  be 
lightly  discouraged.  He  immediately  deter- 
mined to  lose  no  time  in  paying  a  visit  to 
the  royal  Castle,  much  to  the  sorrow  of  his 
friends  and  relations,  who  implored  him  to 
reconsider  Ins  rash  intention.  But  tears  and 
prayers  alike  failed  to  move  him  from  his 
purpose.  He  quietly  saddled  his  horse  and 
set  off  in  the  direction  of  the  Castle 
Blaise. 

At  last  he  came  to  the  Castle  gate  and 
knocked  three  times  with  the  great  iron 
knocker. 

"  What  may  be  your  business  ?  "  inquired 
the  servant  who  opened  the  door. 

"  I  have  come  to  marry  the  most  beautiful 
woman  in  the  kingdom,"  replied  the  black- 
smith fearlessly. 

When  the  Princesses  were  informed  that  a 
blacksmith  was  waiting  downstairs  to  marry 
the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  kingdom, 
they  all  three  shrieked  with  indignation. 

"  Skin  him  alive  !  "  screamed  the  Princess 
Aphrodite. 

''  Boil  him  in  oil !  "  suggested  the  Princess 
Juno. 

"  Drown  him  in  molten  lead  !  "  shouted 
the  Princess  Minerva. 

Then  all  three  of  these  charming  young 


*'  'I  hear  you  have  the  impertinence  to  want  to  marry  me!'" 


ladies  rushed  pell-mell  down  the  stands  into 
the  courtyard. 

Princess  Aphrodite,  who  was  the  first  to 
catch  sight  of  the  blacksmith,  rushed  at  him, 
crying  out  in  furious  wrath — 

"  I  hear  you  have  the  impertinence  to 
want  to  marry  me  !  Take  that ! "  and  she 
aimed  a  blow  at  the  blacksmith  with  all  her 
force.  But  the  young  man  parried  the  blow, 
and,  with  a  smile  and  a  profound  bow, 
replied — 

"  No,  your  Plighness  ;  I  merely  said  that  I 
intended  to  many  tlie  most  beautiful  woman 
in  the  kingdom." 

Thereupon  Princess  Juno  darted  forward 
and,  pushing  her  sister  aside,  exclaimed — 

"  Get  out.  Aphrodite,  you  beasfc !  He 
wants  to  marry  me!     Let  me  get  at  him  !  " 


But  before  she  could  do  so,  Princess  Minerva 
seized  her  by  her  hair  and  pulled  her  back, 
shouting  out — 

"  No,  no  !     It  is  I  !  " 

Then  the  three  began  to  fight,  and  the 
blacksmith  stood  and  '  watched  them  with 
ill- concealed  mirth  on  his  handsome  face. 
Presently,  when  they  had  fought  till  they 
could  fight  no  longer,  they  one  after  another 
dropped  down  exhausted  on  the  pavement 
of  the  courtyard.  There  they  sat,  panting 
and  breathless,  with  their  hands  clasped 
round  tlieir  knees.  Then  the  blacksmith 
spoke  thus  — 

''  Ladies,  I  have  come  to  marry  the  most 
beautiful  woman  in  the  kingdom." 

All  three  Princesses  looked  up  at  him  as 
he  spoke.     Certainly  he  was  very  handsome  : 
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each  sister  was  inwardly  conscious  of  a  feeling 
that  she  would  like  him  to  think  her  the 
most  beautiful  woman  in  the  kingdom. 

Then  they  looked  at  one  another. 

Princess  Aphrodite  had  a  black  eye. 

Princess  Juno  had  several  severe  scratches 
on  lier  face. 

Princess  Minerva's  nose  was  bleeding. 

They  realised  that  it  was  a  singularly 
inopportune  moment  for  any  man  to  pro- 
nounce judgment  as  to  their  respective  fasci- 
nations. Accordingly,  they  simultaneously 
and  silently  retired  to  their  own  apartments, 
and  spent  the  afternoon  applying  unguents 
and  lotions  to  their  cheeks  in  order  to  remove 
the  traces  of  the  fray. 

When  the  King  came  in  from  the  Council, 
he  at  onc8  noticed  fche  peculiar  quietness 
of  the  Castle,  and  forthwith  asked  if  the 
Princesses  were  out.  But  when  the  servants 
replied  that  their  Royal  Highnesses  were  in 
their  own  apai'tments,  the  King  held  up  his 
hands  in  surprise — 

"  Well,  Pm  blessed  !  "  said  he.  ''  What 
does  this  mean  ?  " 

When  they  told  him  the  story  of  the 
blacksmith,  he  was  so  delighted  that  he 
immediately  sent  for  him  and  invited  him  to 
stay  to  dinner. 

That  dinner  was  a  revelation  of  possibilities. 
Bach  Princess  behaved  herself  with  absolute 
propriety  and  courtesy.  The  King  was  lost 
in  wonder  and  amazement,  and  helped  him- 
self to  pickles  with  his  pudding.  The  Queen 
pinched  herself  to  see  if  she  was  awake. 
Both  were  delighted  beyond  measure,  and 
implored  the  blacksmith  to  prolong  his  visit. 
He  did  so,  and  as  time  went  on,  the  Castle 
became  a  changed  place.  No  more  squabbling 
and  rowing  and  fighting,  but,  instead,  cheerful 
faces  and  nice  manners  and  pretty  ways. 
Each  Princess  had  resolutely  determined 
that  she  would  exert  herself  to  please  the 
blacksmith  and  be  named  by  him  the  most 
beautiful  woman  in  the  kingdom.  The  King 
and  Queen  were  so  grateful  to  the  blacksmith 
that  they  raised  him  to  the  proud  position  of 
a  ''Knight  Companion  of  the  Breakfast 
Table,"  and  he  was  allowed  to  put  the  letters 
K.C.B.T.  after  his  name. 

J^iit,  iiji  the  meanwhile,  other  suitors  came 
to  the  Castle  who  were  i^ot  sq  criticaj. 
A  prince,  named  Ivor,  won  tl^e  Princes^ 
Aphrodite's  heart,  ancj  she  consented  tp 
marry  him. 

On  the  eve  of  the  wedding-day  there  w^as 
a  grand  ball  in  the  Castle,  and  during  an 
interval  in  the  dancing,  Princess  Aphrodite 
went  out  alone  to  breathe  the  cool  air  on  the 


terrace.  As  she  •  sat  there,  the  blacksmith 
came  and  stood  beside  her. 

"  So  your  Highness  is  not  of  a  mind  to 
await  my  decision,"  he  said  with  a  courtly 
bow\ 

The  Princess  turned  round  upon  him  with 
a  merry  light  of  laughter  in  her  splendid 
eyes. 

"  No,  I  am  not  awaiting  your  decision, 
8ir  Knight,  because  I  am  in  love,  and  some- 
one is  in  love  with  me.  But,"  she  continued 
naively,  "I  am  quite  ready  to  hear,  before 
I  leave  the  Palace,  that  you  have  decided  in 
my  favour." 

"  Princess,"  replied  tlie  blacksmith,  "you 
are  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the 
world " 

The  Princess  started  and  opened  wide  her 
great  blue  eyes,  but  the  blacksmith  added 
with  a  profound  bow — "  in  Prince  Ivor's 
eyes." 

The  Princess  laughed  sweetly  as  she  replied : 
"  Ah,  that  is  more  tlian  all  the  world  to  me." 

That  night  the  King  summoned  the  black- 
smith and  promoted  him  to  a  Barony. 

But  as  time  went  on,  and  the  blacksmith 
still  reserved  his  decision,  handsome  lovers 
came  and  wooed  and  won  the  two  remaining 
Princesses.  On  the  night  of  Princess 
Minerva's  wedding,  the  King  summoned  the 
blacksmith  to  his  private  apartment. 

"Well,  Sir  Baron,"  said  th-e  King,  "you 
are  evidently  hard  to  please.  The  last  of 
the  Princesses  is  married.  What,  if  I  may 
ask,  are  your  plans  for  the  future  from  a 
matrimonial  point  of  view  ?  " 

"Sire,"  replied  the  blacksmith,  with  a 
profound  obeisance,  "  I  am  going  to  marry 
the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  kingdom." 

That  night,  when  all  the  guests  had 
departed,  the  blacksmith  saddled  his  horse 
and  rode  away  into  the  forest.  Horse  and 
rider  plunged  fearlessly  into  the  dark 
by-paths,  for  both  knew  well  every  inch  of 
the  way  that  led  to  the  forester's  cottage. 
If  you  had  chanced  to  pass  that  w^ay  about 
an  hour  after  the  blacksmith  left  the  Castle, 
and  if  you  had  stood  at  the  cottage  window 
and  looked  into  the  little,  low-roofed  kitchen, 
you  might  have  beheld  a  charming  picture. 

On  one  side  of  the  cheerful  blaze  sat  the 
J)lacksmith,  his  chin  resting  in  the  palm  of 
his  hand.  His  eye  never  wandered  from  the 
lovely  little  figure  of  a  maid  who  sat  on  a 
low  stool  at  the  other  side  of  the  hearth. 
Lightly  her  dainty  fingers  wandered  among 
the  flax  which  she  was  spinning  from  her 
distaff.  From  beneath  her  gaily  coloured 
skirt,  a  dainty  little  foot  peeped  oi^t  to  tun) 


the  wheel,  and  presently,  when  slie  dropped 
her  skein,  the  man  knelt  and  picked  it  np, 
and,  as  he  restored  it  to  her,  wound  his  arm 
around  her  waist,  and,  looking  with  all  the 
world  of  love  into  her  eyes,  said  — 

"  Beloved,  let  me  take  the  skein  of  your 
life  and  wind  it  up  with  mine  for  ever  ?  " 

And  she,  fall  well  content,  pillowed  her 
golden  head  on  his  shoulder,  and  tlms  they 
sat,  looking  into  the  firelight,  whispering 
in   antiphoii   that    old   sweet  story  which^ 


though  it  as  old  as  the  hills,  is  always  and 
for  ever  new. 


The  next  morning  the  blacksmith  pre- 
sented himself  before  the  King.  He  thanked 
His  Majesty  for  all  the  favours  and  honours 
which  had  been  granted  to  him,  and  only 
asked  that,  in  return  for  any  services  which 
he  had  been  enabled  to  render,  he  might 
now  be  permitted  to  return  tP  bis  former 
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rank  in  life  and  leave  the  Palace  as  he  had 
entered  it,  a  poor  blacksmith. 

The  King  was  loth  to  part  with  him,  but 
could  not  compel  him  to  stay.  Moreover, 
he  told  the  King  that  he  was  going  to  be 
married  that  very  day. 

The  King  smiled. 

"Who  is  this  loveliest  lady  in  the  king- 
dom ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Sire,"  replied  the  blacksmith,  "  she  is, 
as  befits  my  rank,  the  daughter  of  a  poor 
man  like  myself,  but  for  me  she  is  the  most 
beautiful  woman  in  the  kingdom." 

jind  with  that  he  departed. 

Now  the  time  drew  near  when  the  King 
should  claim  his  youngest  daughter  from  the 
good  forester  to  whom  he  had  entrusted  her. 
Both  father  and  mother  had  long  awaited 
the  day.  When  it  came,  the  King  went  in 
person  to  bring  his  child  in  triumph  to  her 
real  home.  He  came  to  the  cottage  and 
knocked  at  the  door.  It  was  opened  by  the 
forester  himself. 

The  King  explained  he  had  come  to  fetch 
his  daughter. 

"  Sire,"  said  the  forester,  "  she  is  not  here." 

"  Not !  Not  here  1 "  cried  the  King. 

"  No,  Sire.     She  is  married." 

"  Married  !  "  shrieked  the  King,  and  he 
flew  into  a  towering  rage. 

But  the  forester  did  not  appear  to  be  at 
all  disturbed  by  his  royal  master's  anger. 
He  merely  waited  until  His  Majesty  had 
recovered  his  usual  demeanour,  then  he  spoke 
thus : — 

"  Sire,  you  are  not  forgetful  of  the  fact 
that,  when  you  entrusted  your  daughter  to 
my  care,  Your  Majesty  gave  me  complete  and 
entire  control  over  her  until  she  should  be 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  She  was  to  be  to 
me,  in  all  respects,  as  my  own  daughter. 
Very  well.  Sire  !  A  man  comes  here,  a  good 
man,  a  true  man,  a  tender-hearted  man,  and 
he  loves  the  maid  right  welL  What  am  I  to 
do  ?  I  argue  thus  with  myself  :  Would  I 
give  my  very  own  daughter  to  this  man  ? 
Eight  gladly  I  would.  Should  I  be  doing  a 
w^rong  to  both  if  I  refused  ?  Marry  !  but  I 
should  be  refusing  the  maid  to  the  man 
whom  alone  she  loves.  Therefore  I  spake  to 
the  man,  saying  :  '  Take  her,  she  loves  you.'  " 

Then  an  explanation  ensued,  and  the  King 
learned  tliat  Pasqualie  had  married  a  man 
answering  to  the  description  of  the  black- 
smith. 


The  King  did  not  wait  to  hear  any  further 
particulars,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  pressed 
on  at  full  speed  in  the  direction  of  his 
daughter's  village  home. 

There  it  stood,  a  sweet  little  ivy-covered 
cottage.  The  King  dismounted  and,  since 
there  were  no  observers,  approached  cautiously 
and,  standing  on  tip-toe,  peeped  in  at  the 
window. 

What  a  little  gem  of  a  kitchen  !  Pots  and 
pans  shone  like  silver  in  the  ruddy  glow  of 
the  firelight,  and  before  the  fire  sat  the 
loveliest  httle  housewife  in  all  the  land. 

The  King  tapped  at  the  door. 

"  Is  your  husband  at  home,  good  lady  ?  " 
he  inquired. 

Pasqualie  had  no  idea  that  the  King  had 
honoured  her  with  a  visit,  but  she  dropped  a 
sweet  little  curtsy  and  asked  the  gentleman 
to  walk  in  and  take  a  seat  while  she  fetched 
her  good  man  from  the  forge. 

The  blacksmith  recognised  the  King  at 
once  and,  bending  the  knee  before  him, 
said — 

"Welcome,  ray  liege,  to  our  poor  little 
liome.  Be  sure  that  everything  we  have  is 
at  your  service." 

"Blacksmith,"  said  the  King,  "you  have 
married  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the 
kingdom.     You  know  that,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  I  do.  Sire,"  said  the  proud  husband, 
taking  his  lovely  wife  into  his  arms. 

"But,"  continued  the  King  in  his  most 
ferocious  voice,  "  you  probably  do  not  know 
tliat  you  have  married  a  Princess  of  the 
blood  royal !  "  and  His  Majesty  scowled. 

"  Sire,"  said  the  blacksinith,  "  Your 
Majesty  has  had  fair  warning  that  I  am 
an  ambitious  man.  You  gave  me  every 
opportunity  to  win  one  of  the  Princesses. 
It  would  be  hardly  fair  to  quarrel  with 
me  because  I  have  married  the  loveliest  of 
them." 

"  I  suppose  not,"  said  the  King. 

"  There,"  said  the  Haven,  "  that's  all." 

But  I  was  not  at  all  satisfied  with  this 
abrupt  ending. 

"  Tell  me,"  I  said,  "  did  the  King  take 
them  back  with  him  to  the  Castle  and 
restore  to  the  blacksmith  all  his  honours, 
appointing  him  his  heir  ?  " 

"  Bring  me  some  more  cheese  and  I'll  tell 
you." 

And  then  the  greedy  thing  flew  away. 


WHITE   WALLS. 

By    max    PEMBERTON. 

SYNOPSIS  OF  PRECP:DING  CFIAPTr:RS.— On  her  twenty-first  birthday  the  Countess  Ulusia,  sole 
heiress  of  tlie  h^rds  of  Rabka,  becomes  in  her  own  right  the  richest  woman  in  Austria,  and  is  escorted  home 
from  a  convent  scliool  near  Vienna  — where  she  has  spent  the  past  fifteen  years  of  her  life — by  her  uncle,  a 
bishop,  and  Count  Rudolph  of  Trieste,  who  has  managed  the  vast  salt-mines  of  her  ancestral  estates  during 
her  minority.  Count  Rud()l{)h  lias  made  up  his  mind  to  marry  the  heiress,  but  she  has  already  gathered  vaguely 
that  he  has  cruelly  oppressed  the  downtrodden  populace  that  toils  in  her  vast,  subterranean  salt-mines,  and  she 
is  determined  not  only  to  exact  an  account  of  his  stewardship,  but  to  judge  for  herself  of  its  wisdom  and  its 
huTuanity.  She  receives  a  picturesque  welcome  from  the  rough  masses  in  her  strange  kingdom  in  the  under- 
world, but  soon  realises  that  oppression  has  brought  about  a  state  of  ferment  bordering  on  insurrection.  The 
more  violent  of  the  rebellious  spirits  are  for  throwing  off  all  authority,  even  if  it  entails  the  killing  not  only 
of  Count  Rudolph,  but  of  the  young  mistress  in  whose  name  they  are  harshly  ruled.  But  Jura  the  Wise,  a 
young  man  of  unknown  parentage,  but  a  born  leader  of  men,  is  sent  by  the  aged  Anna,  "the  Witch,"  from 
the  mines  to  the  Castle,  with  this  command  :  "  If  she  be  our  enemy,  kill  her  as  the  people  wish  ;  if  she  be  a 
friend,  save  her  and  show  her  to  the  people."  Reared  entirely  in  the  underground  world  of  the  mines,  but 
reared  in  mental  culture  and  refinement  by  a  monk  named  Arthur,  the  young  idealist  is  thrilled  by  the  strange 
beauty  of  the  new  wT)rld  into  which  he  emerges ;  but  mindful  of  his  mission  he  obtains  a  secret  audience  with  the 
young  Countess  and  tells  her  of  her  people's  grievances.  The  police  are  visiting  the  people's  houses  to  take 
their  children  from  them.  The  old  right  of  Parliament  is  being  denied  to  them.  There  is  a  new  scale  of  fine 
and  punishment,  and  the  people  Avill  not  suffer  it.  "This  is  done  in  your  name,"  cries  Jura  to  the  girl.  "If 
it  is  not  by  your  will,  I  witl  tell  the  people  so."  He  is  arrested,  and  the  storm  of  insurrection  breaks,  but  when  the 
rioters  besiege  the  tower  in  which  their  leader  is  imprisoned.  Count  Rudolph  cries  :  "  I  cannot  release  the  prisoner, 
for  he  is  already  free."  Jura  has  escaped  from  his  prison  and  rescues  Ulusia  from  the  fury  of  both  fire  and 
rioters,  and  when  she  opens  her  eyes  from  the  long  sleep  of  exhaustion  she  finds  herself  lying  in  one 
of  the  caves  of  the  subterranean  galleries  of  Rabka.  Here  she  sojourns  in  safety,  attended  by  the  aged  Anna, 
and  here  she  learns  how  Jura  was  originally  named  Philip,  after  the  lord  Philip  whom  he  strongly  recalls  in 
appearance.  From  Mathilde,  a  girl  of  the  people,  who  loves  .lura,  the  3'oung  Countess  learns  that  Jura  is 
thought  to  be  the  son  of  the  dead  lord  Philip.  The  child  died  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  Rabka,  but 
the  child  has  come  to  life  again  and  will  be  the  master  of  the  people.  What,  then,  will  be  her  own  position 
if  his  right  to  reign  in  Rabka  should  ever  be  established?  Justice  must  be  done,  but  how?  For  the  Count 
Rudolph  long  since  banished  the  only  man  who  held  any  proofs.  Full  of  doubts,  Ulusia  leaves  her  refuge  for 
A^ienna,  after  stipulating  that  Jura  shall  follow  her  if  she  sends  for  him.  Once  she  is  gone,  however,  Jura  is 
betrayed  to  the  Count's  soldiers  and  shut  up  in  a  madhouse  at  Pavna.  The  Count  tells  Ulusia  that  he  has 
died  there,  but  she  sends  a  young  Englishman,  Lord  Amblehurst,  who  is  in  love  with  her,  to  see  the  aged 
Anna,  and  subsequently  to  Jajt*;  to  search  for  the  Monk  Arthur  and  proofs  of  Jura's  parentage.  The  girl 
Mathilde  is  allowed  to  bring  a  letter  to  Jura,  summoning  him  to  Vienna,  because  the  Governor  says:  "The 
fool  will  risk  his  neck  for  this.  If  he  tries  to  go  by  the  mountains,  we  shoot  him  ;  if  he  leaps,  he  will  be 
drowned."  Put  with  the  aid  of  a  boatman  Jura  succeeds  in  crossing  the  lake  below  the  madhouse  and  reaches  a 
wayside  railway  station.  Even  here,  however,  he  is  baulked,  for  he  has  been  robbed  by  the  boatman  of  the 
money  conveyed  to  him  by  jVIathilde,  and  cannot  pay  for  his  journey  to  Vienna.  But  Ulusia  has  telegraphed 
to  the  railway  authorities,  and  when  his  identity  becomes  known  he  is  helped  on  his  way  by  all  possible 
consideration,  and  arrives  at  the  F>lach  Palace  just  as  Ulusia  returns  from  a  ball  at  the  American  Embassy. 
Meantime  Lord  Amblehurst  obtains  an  interview  with  the  Monk  Arthur,  from  whom  he  gains  no  actual  proof. 
Yet  simultaneously  there  arrives  a  command  from  the  Courts  that  the  blind  and  feeble  old  priest  shall  be 
taken  to  Vienna  at  once,  and,  incidentally,  a  spy  who  dogs  the  Englishman's  footsteps  professes  to  be  able  to 
sell  him  the  sought-for  secret. 


CHAPTER    XXYIII.  within   its   spates,  and  the   whole  city  now 

ULUSIA  IS  WARNED.  noised  it  abroad. 

As  ever,  when  a  claim  is  made  to  great 

ULUSIA    awaited    her    ambassador    in  title  and  estates,  there  were  bitter  partisans, 

the   library   of    the   Erlach   Palace,  Some  declared  freely  that  this  was  the  very 

that  proud  room  which  gives  upon  romance  which  the  mad  lord  Philip  should 

the  park,  and  is  famous  among  the  Ubraries  have  written  in  the  days  of  his  dementia, 

of  the   world   for   its  collection   of    Italian  Others  remembered  that  women  were  ever 

missals  and  masterpieces  of  the  Renaissance.  on   the   side   of   impostors,  and   recounting 

It  was  a  quarter  to  seven  upon  a  day  of  similar  cases  in  (rermany  and  England,  said 

early  summer,  and  every  window  stood  wide  that  Ulusia  von  Erlach  was  not  the  first  who 

open.     She  wore  a  gown  of  white  lace  with  had  been  deceived. 

emeralds  about  her  throat,  and  a  fair  pink  All  realised,  however,  that   the   supreme 

rose  which  Jura  had  plucked  for  her.  act  of   the   drama  must  be  played  in   the 

These  had  been  dark  days  for  her,  and  the  Courts  which  w^ould  decide  the  issue, 
dawn  seemed  distant.     Such  a  story  as  the  If  the  man  were  indeed  Count  Philip's  son, 

Erlach  Palace  had  to  tell  could  not  be  kept  bis  claim  should  be  established  very  readily  ; 
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if  he  were  not,  the  sooner  the  law  took  him 
by  the  heels,  the  better.  Mischief  enongh 
had  been  done  ;  while,  as  for  the  good  taste 
which  left  such  a  fellow  at  the  Erlach 
Palace,  well,  the  less  said  about  that  the 
bet  ter. 

Few  had  seen  Jura  ;  these  were  impressed 
and  passed  on  their  favourable  opinions  to 
others.  Certainly  he  was  the  living  image 
of  the  great  Philip  ;  but  this  being  admitted, 
there  were  reservations  of  a  remarkable 
nature.  The  fellow  had  not  the  insignia  of 
birth,  not  the  true  insignia.  Something  was 
lacking  to  his  .manner  which  even  his  un- 
happy life  could  not  excuse.  Ulusia,  they 
thought,  must  herself  be  conscious  of  this,  a 
deficiency  which  even  her  closest  friends 
remarked.  Here  was  a  noble,  if  you  would, 
branded  with  the  mark  of  the  bourgeois, 
curt,  domineering,  masterful,  brave,  but  not 
a  true  Erlacb,  whose  very  word  would  con- 
vince. This  led  them  to  the  obvious  story, 
often  repeated  and  readily  believed.  The 
Courts  would  declare  the  truth,  they 
prophesied,  and  shame  must  attend  the 
recital. 

Ulusia  had  heard  much  of  this  talk,  and 
she  recalled  it  as  she  stood  at  the  window  of 
the  crimson  library  and  waited  for  the  man 
who  must  answer  aye  or  nay. 

There  had  been  moments  when  even  she 
could  ask.  Is  this  a  truth  or  a  chimera  ;  am 
I  harbouring  the  son  of  my  Uncle  Philip  or 
an  impostor  ? 

Pride  trembled  at  her  lack  of  conviction. 
She  knew  that  she  herself  had  been  com- 
pelled to  doubt  more  than  once  when  in 
Jura's  presence.  And  this  by  no  fault  of 
his,  no  lack  of  reverence  or  devotion,  but  by 
that  intuition  which  taught  her  that  Philip's 
son  would  have  acted  otherwise. 

She  had  fought  this  battle  against  all  the 
world,  and  these  last  few  days  had  found  her 
wavering.  Combat  her  scruples  as  she  won  Id , 
they  returned  with  tenfold  force  now  at  this 
moment  of  the  crisis.  What  would  happen, 
what  she  must  do  if  Lord  Amblehurst 
returned  with  ill  news,  she  could  not  foresee. 
The  warnings  uttered  by  the  guardians  of 
the  mine,  the  friendly  counsels  of  General 
Wagner,  the  anger  of  Bishop  Heinrich,  weie 
in  her  mind  at  this  final  hour.  All  would  be 
lost  or  all  won  by  the  Earl's  disclosures  ;  nor 
would  her  unselfishness  stoop  to  the  thought 
that  victory  for  the  man  meant  instant 
eclipse  for  the  woman,  and  loss  of  all  these 
possessions  which  the  city  had  envied  her. 

Lord  Amblehurst  entered  the  library  just 
after  the  clock  had  struck  seven.     He  had 


been  to  his  hotel  and  changed  ;  but  she 
thought  that  the  journey  had.  tired  liim,  and 
her  solicitude  upon  that  score  betrayed  no 
mere  womanly  sympathy,  but  something 
deeper.  She  was  a  quick  reader  of  character, 
and  his  manner  alarmed  her,  but  she  did  not 
speak  of  alarm  when  she  held  his  hand  and 
thanked  him  for  coming. 

"I  knew  that  you  would  not  send  me 
excuses  ;  it  is  good  of  you  to  think  of  me 
first." 

"  Then  goodness  and  compulsion  are  twin 
brothers.  Why  am  I  in  Vienna  if  it  is  not 
to  obey  you  ?  Of  course  I  came  ;  my  news 
would  not  wait." 

She  felt  her  pulse  quicken,  knew  that  her 
face  was  aflame,  and  turned  it  from  him  when 
next  she  spoke. 

"  My  uncle  says  that  the  priest  will  be  in 
Yienna  to-morrow.  You  have  seen  him ; 
you  know  whether  it  is  true  or  false.  " 

"  It  is  quite  true.  The  Court  has  issued 
an  order,  and  the  Prefect  of  Jajce  sends 
him  to  Yienna.  You  will  be  disappointed, 
Ulusia ;  he  is  very,  very  old  and  he  is 
Wind." 

She  uttered  a  little  cry  and  her  face  turned 
deadly  pale.  "  Does  he  deny  that  Jura  .  is 
my  cousin  ?  Is  he  so  old  that  he  does  not 
remember  that  ?  "  she  asked  almost  angrily. 
In  answer  he  took  her  hand  and  led  her 
towards  the  window. 

"  I  fear  it  is  so.  The  priest  has. told  me 
as  much,  Ulusia.  He  cannot  answer  as  we 
wish ;  he  advises  Jura  not  to  press  the 
claim." 

"  Then  it  is  false  !  " 

*'  He  will  not  say  so.  That  Jura  is  Philip's 
son  he  is  ready  to  affirm  ;  but,  as  it  is  better 
that  you  should  know,  he  does  not  think  it 
will  help  us." 

She  withdrew  her  hand  from  his  and,  sitting 
at  the  writing-table  by  the  window,  she  hid 
her  face  during  long  minutes  of  a  silence 
which  was  pathetic.  All  the  glory  of  her 
romance  had  been  eclipsed  in  that  instant 
— the  flight  from  Rabka's  Castle,  the  days  of 
seclusion  in  the  mine,  the  events  at  Pavna. 
Oh,  what  a  mockery  was  this,  what  imposi- 
tion upon  her  credulity  !  And  the  fault  had 
been  her  own.  She  had  been  so  willing  to 
believe,  so  willing.  No  doubt  had  warred 
upon  her  faith,  no  doubt  of  her  own  assent 
from  the  beginning. 

Amblehurst  understood  this  mood,  a 
woman's  mood,  too  well  to  break  in  upon  it. 
He  did  not  forbid  her  to  weep,  did  not  seek 
to  lighten  her  burden.  Better  that  she 
should  reckon  with  herself  now,  before  the 
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tragedy  deepened,  than  in  the  cnhninating 
lionrs. 

"  What  are  we  to  do  ? "  she  exchiinied 
anon,  rising  as  one  weary  yet  determined 
still  to  wage  the  good  light.  "  How  are  we 
to  save  him,  Lord  Amblehurst  ?  You  know 
what  this  means  ;  you  know  wdiat  his  enemies 
will  do.  Help  me,  for  I  am  helpless  ;  help 
me  to  save  my  cousin  from  prison." 

He  was  glad  that  she  had  asked  him  this, 
glad  that  she  had  spoken  of  help  rather 
than  of  determination. 

"  I  came  here  for  no  other  reason,"  he 
said,  crossing  the  room  and  sitting  by  her. 
"  For  this  I  returned  immediately  from 
Jajce.  The  hours  are  precious,  Ulusia  ;  we 
have  no  time  to  lose.  I  have  told  you 
already  that  they  are  bringing  the  priest 
to  Vienna." 

Her  eyes  flashed  ;  the  new  significance  of 
this  electrified  her. 

"  Who  told  you  this — whose  word  is  it  ?  " 

"  The  Prefect  of  Jajce.  He  has  his  orders  ; 
the  Courts  have  issued  them." 

"  Then  the  truth  will  be  told — to  all  the 
world — they  mean  to  shame  him  publicly  ?  " 

"  Unless  we  can  prevent  it ;  I  have 
thought  of  it,  but  am  perplexed.  Did  not 
this  friar  swear  for  years  that  Jura  was 
Philip's  son  ?  What  should  prevent  the 
same  tale  being  told  in  Yienna  ?  Frankly,  I 
do  not  understand  him.  The  man  is  a 
priest,  and  he  is  the  author  of  the  story. 
Will  he  deny  it  at  the  eleventh  hour  ?  I 
cannot  believe  it." 

"  But  he  has  denied  it  already  ;  he  has 
denied  it  to  you." 

"  I  must  admit  that  it  is  so  ;  and  yet  I 
have  my  own  opinions.  These  lead  me  to 
believe  that  it  is  not  wise  for  your  friend  to 
remain  in  Vienna." 

She  started  up,  afraid  to  hear  from  him  a 
truth  slie  had  known  from  the  first. 

"  You  are  thinking  of  his  arrest  ?  " 

''  Of  nothing  else.  It  may  be  their  shortest 
road  to  salvation.  Jura  should  not  be  in 
Vienna  to-morrow  ;  he  should  not  be  in  the 
city." 

She  came  and  stood  before  him,  and  their 
eyes  met  upon  a  determination  of  their 
mutual  purpose. 

"  Is  your  friendship  sufficient  to  answer 
for  this  ?  Will  you  save  him  if  the  priest 
does  not  ?  " 

'*  I  will  try,"  he  said,  and  that  was  all. 


A  gong  summoned  them  to  dinner  upon 
this,  and  they  returned  to  the  great  saloon  to 


find  Jura  there,  and  with  him  the  Bishop 
Heinricli  and  the  Baroness  Elwitza.  Amble- 
hurst paid  her  the  expected  compliments, 
but  had  eyes  for  Jura  alone.  This  son  of 
the  mines  was  a  splendid  figure  truly  ; 
his  new  clothes  sat  upon  him  to  perfection  ; 
dignity  of  manner  was  not  to  be  denied. 
None  the  less,  the  Englishman  was  conscious  of 
something  indefinable,  a  suggestion  of  doubt 
he  knew  not  how  to  justify,  a  hesitation 
prompted  perhaps  by  the  events  of  the 
recent  days.  Was  it  possible,  after  all,  that 
the  story  was  one  of  wrong  ?  The  priest 
had  denied  it  emphatically,  and  he  of  all 
men  knew  the  truth. 

They  spoke  of  commonplace  things  about 
that  gorgeous  table — of  the  coming  annexa- 
tion of  the  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  of 
Hertzegovina,  of  possible  troubles  with  the 
Slavs  ;  the  Baroness  of  the  decay  of  gallantry 
among  the  soldiers  of  the  day,  who  were 
sadly  changed  since  her  time  ;  the  Bishop 
of  French  infidelities  and  the  danger  of  their 
growth  in  Vienna. 

To  the  Englishman  the  talk  was  tragic  in 
its  futility.  He  knew  that  this  was  in  trutl/ 
a  house  of  woe,  that  the  shadow  of  humilia- 
tion lay  heavy  upon  it,  that  many  a  hovel  in 
the  city  could  show  you  happier  faces. 
Above  all,  the  hispired  eyes  of  the  "  im- 
postor," if  such  he  were,  magnetised  him, 
and  were  not  to  be  avoided. 

Must  this  poor  fellow,  the  victim  of  a  lying 
fable,  must  he  spend  his  days  in  prison, 
doomed  by  Destiny  for  the  rest  of  his  life  ? 
And  the  young  girl,  whose  heart  had  gone 
out  to  his  romance,  must  she  mourn  for  him 
to  the  end  ?  He  knew  not  what  to  think  ; 
his  passion  for  Ulusia  was  fed  by  the  very 
doubt  ;  he  saw  her  already  the  mistress  of 
Amblehurst  Castle,  his  wife  whom  many 
must  worship. 

Upon  the  Englishman,  indeed,  the  burden 
of  the  night  lay.  He  must  play  this  tragi- 
comedy for  them  all,  railing  the  Baroness, 
sympathising  with  the  Bishop,  recalling 
anecdotes  that  had  rusted  long  ago  in 
London,  even  speaking  of  the  mines  and 
seeking  to  move  Jura  to  confession.  The 
latter  was  the  hopeless  task.  This  man, 
whose  burning  words  of  eloquence  had 
stirred  his  comrades  many  a  time  and  oft, 
whose  scorn  had  lashed  their  follies,  whose 
sympathy  had  won  their  love — here,  in  this 
his  father's  house,  was  dumb.  He  could  but 
answer  in  monosyllables  ;  the  past  was  hidden 
behind  the  curtain  of  his  youth,  and  had 
become  meaningless  to  him. 

And  so  they  fell  again  to  the  commonplace 
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of  daily  chattel",  and  but  two  remembered 
that  the  morrow  must  be  a  morrow^  of  crisis, 
when  the  truth  would  be  known  to  the  city 
and  to  the  vvoi'ld. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

LORD   AMBLEHURST    RESOLVES. 

The  night  was  calm  and  still,  and  a  new 
moon  bright  in  the  sky,  when  Amblehurst 
quitted  the  Erlach  Palace  on  foot  and 
entered  the  wide  Hauptstrasse  which  runs 
before  its  gates. 

He  had  m^de  the  fineness  of  the  night  an 
excuse  for  dismissing  his  coachman,  but,  in 
truth,  an  idea  had  come  to  him  and  would 
not  brook  delay. 

Listening  in  the  train  to  the  heroics  of  tlie 
Italian,  Pietro  Ritzi,  he  had  paid  little  heed 
to  them  ;  but  here  in  Vienna,  in  face  of  the 
crisis,  they  called  for  a  fairer  hearing.  He 
would  go,  there  and  then,  to  the  Hotel 
d' Italic  and  hear  what  the  fellow  had  to  say. 
If  he  wasted  his  money,  what  matter  ?  Had 
he  not  wasted  other  money  in  earlier  yeat-s 
upon  purposes  less  worthy  ?  And  if  the  rogue 
were  also  a  cheat,  at  least  curiosity  would  be 
gratified  ? 

He  watched  tlie  carriage  out  of  sight  and 
then  turned  about  to  find  a  cab.  The 
Erlach  Palace  is  fended  about  its  inner 
courtyard  by  a  monstrous  high  wall  which 
might  be  that  of  a  barracks,  and  by  this  the 
Englishman  was  passing  when  a  young  girl 
emerged  suddenly  from  the  shadows  and, 
looking  intently  at  him  for  an  itistant,  passed 
away  into  the  moonlight  and  so  vanished. 
Remarking  that  she  was  a  wonderfully  pretty 
girl,  and  that  her  eyes  were  glorious, 
Amblehurst  lighted  his  cigar  and  passed  on. 
He  had  found  a  cab  in  two  minutes,  and  in 
three  was  being  driven,  as  only  the  Hun- 
garians can  drive  a  man,  to  the  Hotel 
d 'Italic  by  the  Rossauer  Kaserne. 

This  was  a  squalid  hotel,  not  far  from  the 
Danube,  the  resort  of  Italians  from  Dalmatia 
and  the  scum  of  the  Levant.  As  it  befell, 
there  was  no  need  at  all  to  ask  for  the 
particular  rascal  Pietro  Ritzi,  for  he  sat  at  a 
little  table  by  tlie  door  wdien  the  English- 
man entered,  and  upon  his  knee  sat  a 
gipsy  girl  from  Cattaro,  who  had  just  been 
entertaining  the  company  with  a  guitar  slie 
could  not  play  and  a  dance  whicli  was 
indescribable. 

Uttering  a  cry  of  real  pleasure,  the  Italian 
tlirew  lier  aside  upon  seeing  the  Englisliman, 
whom  he  greeted  as  though  they  had  been 
the  best  of  friends. 


"I  knew  your,  lordship  would  want  me,'' 
he  said  soito  voce;  "but  no  names  here, 
upon  any  account.  Come  up  to  my  I'oom, 
my  lord  ;  the  papers  that  you  require  will  be 
til  ere." 

^He  pushed  his  way  through  tlie  throng, 
expcicting  no  response,  and  led  the  way  up  a 
shabby,  gilded  staircase  to  a  wide  landing 
above.  His  room  gave  off  from  this,  and 
was  by  no  means  without  its  luxuries,  dirty 
and  faded  as  the  ornaments  were.  A  violent 
pull  upon  a  crimson  bell-rope  brought  a 
perspiring  Italian  waiter  to  the  place,  and 
then,  for  the  first  time,  Pietro  Ritzi 
recovered  his  dashing  manner. 

"  Your  lordship  will  honour  me  by  taking 
something  ?  Oh,  yes,  they  have  the  English 
whisky  here  ;  but  the  Chianti  is  very  good, 
my  lord.  Shall  we  smoke  the  Boch  cigar  ? 
I  know  nothing  better  in  this  house,  and 
their  judgment  is  not  bad." 

Amblehurst  said  that  he  would  smoke  a 
cigar,  nor  did  lie  refuse  the  whisky.  He 
judged  that  formality  would  not  serve  liim, 
and  he  was  not  displeased  to  find  the  Italian 
in  a  loquacious  mood.  When  the  refresh- 
ments had  been  served  and  the  door  firmly 
closed  by  Pietro,  they  sat  upon  either  side 
of  a  once  splendid  marble  chimney  and 
immediately  fell  to  talk  of  the  affair. 

"  Well,  am  I  not  a  good  prophet,  my 
lord  ?  "  asked  the  Italian  as  he  bit  off  the 
end  of  an  excellent  cigar.  "Did  I  not  tell 
you  that  I  had  something  to  sell  which  you 
wo'uld  be  very  glad  to  buy  ?  " 

"  Admittedly  you  did.  The  honours  of 
prophecy  are  altogether  yours.  Signer  Ritzi, 
at  the  moment." 

"  But  why,  '  at  the  moment,'  my  lord  ?  " 

"It  is  obvious,  surely.  If  you  have 
something  to  sell,  I  must  know^  what  it  is. 
You  do  not  expect  me  to  deal  in  mere 
confidences  ?  " 

The  Italian  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  Let 
us  have  done  with  all  this  !  "  he  snapped  in  a 
sudden  turn  of  anger  quite  foreign  to  his 
previous  manner.  "  You  have  come  here  to 
buy  from  me  the  true  story  of  Count  Philip 
of  Rabka  and  of  his  son.  I  am  willing 
to  sell  it  to  you,  because  I  understand  the 
Englishman  and  am  ready  to  take  his  word 
of  honour  and  his  money.  If  you  give  me 
that,  my  lord,  I  will  speak  quite  freely." 

Amblehurst  reflected. 

"  And  what  would  my  word  concern  ?  " 

"  My  own  safety  ;  the  means  wliereby  this 
document  fell  into  your  hands.  It  is  quite 
simple.  You  were  at  tlie  monastery  of 
Jezero  before  me  ;  they  will  believe  that  you 
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persuaded  them  to  give  you  tlie  paper. 
Should  it  be  known  that  1  sold  it  to  you 
— I  who  was  the  emissary  of  Count 
Eudolph " 

"  Count  Rudolph,  w-ho  sent  you  to 
Jajce  ?  " 

"  I  have  admitted  it.  His  money  is  in 
my  pocket.  I  wish  to  add  yours  to  it,  to  be 
paid  to  me  in  London,  where  I  go  by  the 
morning  mail." 

"  You  find  Vienna  unhealthy  in  the 
spring  ?  " 

A  gleam  of  fire  shot  through  Pietro's 
eyes,  but  th-ey  were  laughing  again  when  he 
replied 

"It  is  so— an  unhealthy  climate.  Lord 
Amblehurst.  I  much  prefer  your  London 
fogs  ;  they  make  identity  more  difficult." 

"  Why  did  you  think  of  me  in  this 
matter  ? " 

"  Was  it  not  natural  ?  I  searched  the 
priest's  papers  wdien  he  was  asleep,  and 
found  somebhing  which  Rudolph  would  burn, 
and,  having  burned,  would  send  me  to  prison 
because  I  found  it.  Then  I  remember  that 
the  rich  Englishman  is  seeking  what  I  have 
found — is  it  w^onderful  that  I  come  to 
him  ?  " 

'•  I  understand  you.  How  much  money 
do  you  ask  for  this  paper  ?  " 

"  A  thousand  pounds,  my  lord,  to  be  paid 
to  me  in  London." 

"  The  paper  being  valuable  ?  " 

"Am  I  not  putting  myself  into  your 
hands  ?     If  I  cheat  yon,  will  you  pay  me  ?  " 

Lord  Amblehurst  smiled. 

"  Not  a  shilling,  upon  my  word  of  honour." 

"  Then,  my  lord,  it  is  a  bargain  between 
us.  Stay,  I  will  give  you  the  document,  and 
then  I  will  go  a  little  way  home  with  you. 
There  are  compatriots  of  mine  so  curious 
that  they  would  look  into  your  very  pockets. 
I  will  take  care  they  do  not,  my  lord." 

"  Oh,"  said  Amblehurst,  with  a  laugh,  "  I 
have  a  cab  waitinof." 


Tweh^e  o'clock  was  striking  when  the 
Englishman  left  the  Rossauer  Kaserne,  and 
a  quarter  past  as  his  cab  approaclied  the 
Erlach  Palace.  This  detour  had  been  a  mere 
idea  dictated  by  a  sentiment  he  would  not 
have  confessed.  Twice  before  liad  he  driven 
thus  at  a  late  liour  of  the  night  and  looked 
up  to  the  windows  of  that  room  wlierein 
Uliisia  slept.  The  very  vicinity  of  the 
Palace  could  move  him  strangely  these  later 
days  when  the  shadow  of  tragedy  lay  upon  it. 

There  w^ere  lights  ia  her  window,   and 


willing  eyes  deceived  him  wdth  a  momentary 
apparition  which  quickened  his  pulse  and 
brought  the  blood  to  his  cheeks.  She  was 
not  sleeping,  then  ;  for  her,  as  for  him,  there 
could  be  no  escape  from  this  dominating 
issue,  no  finality  of  the  night  until  the  vital 
words  were  spoken.  He  did  not  doubt  that 
she  awaited  the  morrow  as  the  supreme  day 
of  her  young  life,  when  illusion  must  give 
place  to  triumph  or  be  shattered  in  a 
humiliating  debacle  of  which  all  Europe 
would  hear. 

He  had  halted  a  brief  moment  below  her 
window,  but,  anon,  reflecting  upon  the  folly 
of  such  a  vigil,  he  was  about  to  tell  the  man 
to  drive  on  to  the  hotel,  when,  from  that 
very  portico  he  had  quitted  but  two  hours 
ago,  he  perceived  the  figure  of  the  white- 
faced  girl  who  had  then  arrested  his  attention ; 
and,  perceiving  it,  instantly  took  a  resolution. 
That  she  waited  for  someone  within  the 
Erlach  Palace  he  could  not  doubt  ;  and 
reflecting  upon  it  further,  he  said  she  would 
be  one  of  the  women  from  the  mine  at  Rabka, 
and  that  she  waited  there  because  of  the  man 
Jura. 

It  was  but  a  guess  ;  he  made  no  claim  to 
infallibility  of  insight,  and  would  afterwards 
admit  that  sheer  instinct  put  the  thought 
into  his  head.  As  for  the  girl  herself,  she 
lay  crouching  by  the  shadows  of  the  portico, 
her  hair  dishevelled,  her  face  without  a  tinge 
of  colour,  her  whole  attitude  that  of  supreme 
distress.  Hunted  already  by  the  police,  she 
w^atched  the  stranger  intently  and  w^as  about 
to  dart  away  into  the  deeper  shadow^s  of  the 
archway  when  the  sound  of  his  voice  arrested 
her  and  she  stood  motionless,  afraid  either 
to  retreat  or  to  advance,  and  trembling  with 
agitation. 

"  What  is  your  name,  girl  ?  why  do  you 
wait  here  ? " 

"  I  am  Mathilde,  Excellency — the  servant 
to  Mother  Anna  of  Rabka." 

"  Then  you  wait  to  see  her  son  Jura  ?  " 

'*  Yes,  yes.  Excellency,  I  wait  to  see  him  ; 
but  the  servants  turn  me  away.  I  have 
waited  many  days,  Excellency  ;  he  is  in 
danger,  and  I  must  speak  to  him." 

"  What  do  you  know  of  it,  girl  ?  wdio  sent 
you  here  ?  " 

"  The  Mother  Anna.  He  is  to  return  to 
Rabka.  W^e  will  hide  him.  Excellency  ;  we 
will  save  him  from  his  enemies." 

"  Have  you  no  lodging  in  the  city,  my 
child  ? " 

"  I  was  robbed  of  my  money.  The  police 
sent  me  back  to  Rabka,  but  t  left  the  train 
and    retijTOcd,      I    must    speak    to    Jura, 
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Excellency.    Oh,  such  long  honrs  of  waiting, 
and  I  am  so  tired,  Excellency." 

"  Get  into  that  cab  ;  1  will  hear  what  you 
have  to  say  as  we  go.  Do  not  fear,  I  am  an 
Englishman."" 

He  opened  the  door,  indifferent  to  the 
astonishment  expressed  cynically  upon  the 
box,  and  the  guffaw  which  an  amused  cabman 
could  not  suppress.  The  girl  herself  appeared 
to  be  half  dead  with  fear  and  hope  ;  she 
scrambled  headlong  in  the  carriage,  and  was 
trembling  still  when  Amblehurst  followed. 

"  What  do  you  know  of  lierr  Jura,  girl  ? 
I  must  hear  everything." 

"  I  have  known  him  for  many  years. 
Excellency.  I  was  his  servant,  I  worked  for 
him  in  the  mine." 

"  That  is  no  reason  for  your  being  in 
Vienna." 

She  answered  almost  with  a  moan. 
"  No,  no,  not  a  reason  at  all.  Excellency. 
But  I  cannot  tell  yon  ;  I  have  suffered  much 
and  I  cannot  tell  you." 

A  new  thought  flashed  across  the  man's 
mind. 

"  Is  he  your  lover,  Mathilde  ? " 
She  buried  lier  face  in  her  hands  and  wept 
silently  ;  but  she  neither  admitted  nor  denied 
the  imputation.  A  passing  lamp,  searching 
out  her  figure  as  they  turned  from  the 
Hauptstrasse,  gave  to  it  a  shapely  grace  of 
matured  beauty,  and  when  next  she  looked 
up,  her  eyes  shone  brightly  in  the  darkness. 

"  The  Mother  Anna  sent  me  to  warn  him. 
Excellency.  The  priest  has  betrayed  us — I 
came  to  Vienna  to  tell  him  so." 

"And  they  refused  yon  admittance  to  the 
Palace  ?  " 

''  Yes,  yes,  they  would  not  hear  me.  I 
have  been  there  many  days.  I  saw  him 
with  her  every  day,  but  he  has  never  seen 
me.  He  is  much  changed,  Excellency  ;  he  is 
not  the  Jura  we  have  known.  It  is  wicked 
to  deceive  him  as  the  woman  has  deceived 
him.  He  will  be  punished  because  of  her 
madness,  and  his  old  friends  will  never  see 
him  again." 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  the 
priest  has  betrayed  you  ?  " 

She  cringed  at  this,  fearful  of  her  own 
words. 

"  The  Mother  Anna  knows.  I  cannot  tell 
you,  Excellency.  She  sent  me  here  when 
they  threatened  to  take  her  to  the  prison." 

"  They  threatened  her — do  you  mean  the 
Count  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  the  Lord  Governor.  He  knows 
the  truth.  He  w^ill  punish  Jura—he  has 
sworn  it,    But  the  people  would  sav^  him, 


Excellency,  for  they  believe  him  to  be  their 
king." 

"  And  you  yourself — has  Jura  spoken  of 
love  to  you  ?  " 

She  answered  him  not  a  Avord,  falling 
suddenly  to  silence  and  to  weeping. 

The  cab  had  now  driven  up  to  the  Hotel 
Metropole,  where  the  difficulties  of  his 
quixotic  impulse  occurred  to  Amblehurst  for 
the  first  time  and  put  him  to  some 
embarrassment.  These  lie  brushed  aside, 
however,  for  was  not  eccentricity  ever  a 
travelling  Englishman's  prerogative  ? 

"I  am  going  to  ask  the  people  at  this 
hotel  to  take  care  of  you,"  he  said,  when  the 
cab  stopped.  "  To-morrow,  perhaps,  yon 
shall  be  sent  back  to.  Rabka,  but  not  unless 
it  is  safe  for  you  to  go.  Your  message  is  in 
safe  keeping.  I,  myself,  w-ill  carry  it  to  the 
Erlach  Palace  and  will  tell  them  how  it 
came." 

"  Will  you  send  me  alone.  Excellency  ?  " 
They  were  on  the  pavement  tlien,  and  she 
had  caught  him  by  the  sleeve,  the  pathos  of 
her  entreaty  firing  her  pale  cheeks  and 
lighting  her  expectant  eyes.  To  Amblehurst 
the  whole  affair  was  as  clear  as  day  ;  he 
understood  both  the  mad  passion  wdiich  had 
sent  her  upon  this  journey  and  the  meaning 
of  the  warning  which  the  old  woman  had 
uttered.  Perhaps  a  new  hope  followed  upon 
the  circumstance,  but  he  would  make  no 
promises  to  Matliilde.  "It  will  be  time 
enough  to  speak  of  that  to-morrow.  I  will 
see  you  again  when  I  have  thought  about 
it.  Go  to  your  bed  now  and  sleep  ;  the 
people  here  will  have  my  instructions  to 
look  after  yon." 

He  entered  the  liotel,  Mathilde  follow^ ing 
upon  his  heels,  and  gave  his  instructions  to 
the  astonished  porter.  This  girl,  he  said,  was 
an  old  servant  of  the  Erlach  Palace  ;  she 
was  to  be  fed,  harl)0ured,  and,  as  soon  as  it 
Avas  possil)le  on  tlie  morrow,  to  be  found 
new  clothes,  as  he  would  instruct  them.  To 
all  of  which  the  yawning  official  could  but 
respond  :  "  Yes,  my  lord,"  though  to  himself 
he  said  a  hundred  times  that  all  Englishmen 
were  mad,  but  that  this  w^as  the  maddest  of 
them  all.  None  the  less  he  dared  to  wake 
a  housekeeper  and  to  pass  on  his  instructions ; 
and  the  last  that  Amblehurst  saw  of 
Mathilde  was  her  white  face  following  the 
porter  to  the  steward's  room,  and  the  mute 
surprise  and  gratitude  her  eyes  expressed. 

In  another  mood  it  might  have  amused 
him  to  study  this  phase  of  surprise  a  little 
deeper,  to  have  reflected  upon  the  contrast 
of    the  miuCj   with  its   suggestion   of    the 
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majesty  of  eternal  darkness,  and  this  garish 
house  of  light  and  pleasure  and  tawdry 
splendours.  But,  in  trutli,  he  gave  no 
thought  to  it  at  all ;  but,  entering  his  bedroom 
and  putting  on  his  dressing-gown,  he  lighted 
a  cigar  and  sat  down  to  peruse  the  paper  he 
had  purchased  at  so  high  a  price. 

There  are  few  records  of  mystery  in  which 
the  truth,  when  ultimately  revealed,  is  not 
commonplace— nay,  often  ridiculous  in  its 
primitive  simplicity.  When  Amblehurst 
unfolded  this  tattered  manuscript,  when  he 
set  a  lamp  near  to  his  chair,  that  he  might 
decipher  the  ^ancient  writing  with  greater 
ease,  he  could  not  but  dwell  a  little  while 
upon  his  own  opinions  of  the  case  and  the 
conclusion  to  which  they  had  led  him.  Had 
he  sought  justification  for  his  belief  that  the 
man  Jura  was  an  impostor,  this  girl's  con- 
fession, trapped  as  it  were  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  night,  would  have  been  his  ready  excuse. 
For  had  she  not  told  him,  unwittingly,  that 
the  old  woman  Anna  was  privy  to  the  con- 
spiracy in  which  the  priest  had  been  expected 
to  play  so  bold  a  part  ?  And  was  not  her 
very  alarm  the  sure  witness  to  the  dangers 
of  exposure  which  the  hours  threatened  ? 

By  some  means,  he  knew^  not  what,  a 
message  had  passed  across  the  kingdom  from 
the  mountain  to  distant  Eabka  and  had 
warned  the  woman  that  the  house  of  fables 
was  about  to  fall.  In  her  turn  she  had  sent 
the  girl  Math i Id e  to  Vienna,  lacking  other 
messenger  ;  and  by  this  Avilling  instrument 
of  deception  the  truth  had  been  told. 

Told,  truly,  but  in  what  measure  ?  Was 
the  priest  wholly  master  of  the  lord  Philip's 
story,  or  but  a  lesser  actor  upon  a  puny 
scene  ?  So  much  the  manuscript  should  tell 
him,  and,  convinced  that  it  was  what  it 
purported  to  be,  a  private  paper  stolen  from 
the  cell  in  the  monastery  of  Jezero,  Lord 
Amblehurst  began  to  read  at  last,  and  was  still 
so  occupied  when  the  new  day  dawned. 

For  had  he  not  promised  Ulusia  that  he 
would  save  her  cousin  Jura  if  safety  were  to 
be  purchased  at  any  price,  and  was  not  this 
document  liis  supreme — nay,  his  only  hope  ? 

He  read  it  to  the  last  line,  and  having 
slept  a  few  brief  hours,  he  summoned  his 
valet  and  began  to  dress. 

"  I  am  going  to  the  English  Embassy," 
he  said.  "  See  that  my  carriage  is  ordered 
at  once."  

CHAPTER  XXX. 

RUDOLPH    OF   TRIESTE   VISITS     THE     PALACE. 

EuDOLPH  of  Trieste  had  been  more  of  a 
hero  to  his  own  valet  than  to  his  fellows,  and 


whatever  his  solicitude  for  the  inner  man, 
his  forethought  for  the  outer  was  a  constant 
factor  of  his  daily  life. 

Indeed,  he  dressed  with  an  actor's  regard 
for  both  the  perfection  of  the  ensemble  and 
the  correctness  of  the  detail ;  and  his  bitterest 
enemy  readily  conceded  him  such  honours  as 
the  tailors  had  to  bestow\  They  used  to 
tell  you  at  the  Erlacli  Palace  that  the  Kaiser 
had  once  asked  him  what  he  would  do  if  a 
speck  of  mud  fell  upon  his  trousers,  and  he 
had  answered,  with  pomp  and  circumstance, 
that  Nature  knew  better  than  to  treat  her 
chosen  so  ill.  And,  truly,  the  speck  of  mud 
in  question  had  yet  to  be  discovered  by  the 
closest  observer,  and  had  become  the  subject 
of  a  wager  in  the  clubs. 

Now  the  Count  had  returned  from  Rabka 
in  some  haste  upon  the  occasion  when  he  was 
next  found  with  Ulusia  von  Erlach  ;  but  he 
had  been  faithful  to  his  reputation  ;  and 
even  a  long  night  in  the  ironically  named 
"express"  had  not  dimmed  the  magnificence 
of  his  appearance. 

A  fine  frock-suit  of  the  palest  grey  cloth, 
a  hat  which  outshone  the  mirrors,  wonderful 
boots  with  fawn  tops,  gloves  in  a  pretty 
shade  of  primrose,  a  cane  with  a  head  carved 
of  jade,  helped  him  to  much  satisfaction  as 
he  followed  the  butler  to  the  crimson  library 
and  there  notified  that  his  business  was 
urgent  and  that  he  must  see  her  Excellency 
at  once. 

It  was  eleven  o'clock  upon  the  morning  of 
the  day  which  carried  Lord  Amblehurst  to 
the  Imperial  Palace,  a  day  momentous 
beyond  any  in  the  story  of  this  house  and  of 
its  people.  None,  however,  would  have 
judged  as  much  by  Rudolph's  manner,  or 
imagined  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  the 
commonest  convention.  Humming  softly 
to  liimself,  he  searched  the  room  and  the 
writing-desks  with  quick  eyes,  peered  into 
the  garden,  toyed  with  a  gold  cigarette-case, 
and  finally  dropped  impatiently  into  an 
armchair,  there  to  exclaim  upon  woman's 
love  of  procrastination  and  her  intolerable 
delays. 

Such  was  the  man  and  such  the  mood 
when  Ulusia  entered  the  room  five  minutes 
later,  and  stood  amazed  to  be  confronted  by 
so  unexpected  an  intruder.  Had  not  she 
forbidden  him  the  Palace  since  the  night  of 
the  insult,  and  might  she  not  well  exclaim 
upon  the  effrontery  which  could  support  his 
return  ? 

As  it  chanced,  both  surprise  and  displeasure 
were  lost  upon  the  Count,  who,  ignoring 
them,  stood  smiling  and  bowing,  as  though 
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they  had  parted  the  best  of  friends,  and  had 
met  again  to  their  mutual  satisfaction. 

"  I  gave  you  five  minutes — you  come  in 
five,"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  flourish  of  the 
hat  as  though  to  mark  triumph  ;  "  that  is 
real  charity,  upon  such  an  occasion." 

She  looked  at  him  with  quick  eyes. 

"  Why  do  you  return  to  my  house.  Count  ? 
Are  you  not  aware " 

"  My  dear  child,  we  are  too  old  friends 
for  that.  Things  are  said  at  unpleasant 
moments  which  friendship  must  hasten  to 
forget.     Behold  me  in  ashes " 

She  smiled  in  spite  of  herself. 

"  Oh,  please  !  "  she  exclaimed,  and  then 
her  eager  curiosity  mastered  her.  She  bade 
him  sit. 

"  Have  you  come  to  speak  to  me  of  my 
cousin  Jura  ?  " 

He  waved  the  claim  aside  with  an  airy 
gesture. 

"  We  are  here  to  talk  as  brother  and 
sister.  I  claim  the  privilege  ;  it  is  my  title. 
Let  nothing  apologise  for  frankness  at  such 
a  time.  I  left  Rabka  the  moment  I  heard 
the  truth.     I  doubt  not  you  expected  me." 

"  Indeed  no,  since  the  truth  has  yet  to  be 
told  me." 

He  assumed  a  look  of  bland  incredulity. 

"  They  have  not  told  you  that  the 
Government  has  come  to  a  decision  ?  " 

She  shook  her  head,  afraid  to  speak. 

"  But,  my  dear  child,  you  should  have 
been  the  first  to  hear  it.  They  are  to  arrest 
him  to-night  ;  directly  the  priest  has 
confessed." 

"Why  do  they  wait  for  the  priest, 
Count  ? " 

"  In  the  interests  of  us  all.  Wliat  he  has 
to  tell  is  better  told  in  this  house  than  in  the 
Courts.  I  have  seen  Greneral  Wagner,  and 
we  assent  to  their  proposal.  If  the  priest 
makes  a  clean  breast  of  it,  and  the  man  hears 
him,  he  may  be  willing  to  do  hkewise.  Then 
it  would  be  an  easy  affair.  We  shall  offer 
the  fellow  an  alternative — either  a  trial  with 
its  consequences,  or  banishment  to  the 
islands.  He  will  choose  the  latter,  of  course. 
There  is  a  class  of  adventurer  which  knows 
when  it  is  beaten,  and  your  friend  Jura 
belongs  to  it.  I  have  not  a  doubt  as  to  his 
decision.  He  will  go  to  the  islands,  and  we 
shall  allow  him  a  pension  of  a  thousand 
guldens.  Would  he  not  be  a  madman  to 
compel  us  to  make  this  scandal  public  ?  " 

The  Count  was  very  pleased  by  his  own 
statement,  which  terminated  in  a  chuckle  of 
satisfaction  and  an  attitude  which  spoke  of  a 
mind  at  ease.     Oh,  it  was    all   done  with  ; 


but  it  had  been  an  ugly  nightmare,  and  it  had 
frightened  him  very  much  for  a  season. 
Now,  however,  he  saw  the  end  of  it,  his 
own  sovereignty  established  at  Rabka,  and 
this  masterful  little  lady  given  over  to  the 
pleasures  of  Vienna  and  of  such  a  portion  of 
her  fortune  as  must  decently  be  paid  to 
her.  Rudolph  was  almost  consoled  in  that 
moment  for  the  failure  of  his  fuller  purpose 
of  matrimony.  They  would  never  have 
agreed  ;  and  to  quarrel  with  a  woman,  he 
remembered,  is  to  quai-rel  wdtli  the  two- 
edged  sw^ord  of  exasperation  and  futility. 

"  Yes,"  he  repeated,  "  we  have  planned  it 
all  out,  and  the  rest  is  with  your  friend.  I 
am  sorry  for  you,  Countess,  for  your  faith 
has  been  generous.  These  fables  naturally 
appeal  to  women.  The  man  told  a  plausible 
story  and  you  imagined  the  rest.  Very  well, 
W'C  shall  take  the  consequences  upon  our- 
selves." 

"  But,  Count,  if  he  refuse  your  alter- 
native ? " 

She  had  been  pacing  the  room  ;  but  now 
she  came  and  stood  before  him,  and  the 
expression  upon  her  face  was  one  which 
boded  no  good  to  his  plans. 

He  perceived  the  trend  of  affairs  at  once 
and  his  tone  changed. 

"  In  tliat  case,  my  dear  lady,  he  will  be 
tried  immediately,  and  his  sentence  will 
be- ^" 

He  paused  and  looked  np  at  her, 

"  You  must  remember,"  he  said,  his  eyes 
averted  from  hers,  "  that  the  affair  of  the 
Castle  has  yet  to  be  tried.  There  were  men 
murdered  at  Rabka  that  night,  and  your 
father's  house  was  burned.  Can  you  blame 
authority  if  it  lays  those  crimes  at  this 
man's  door  ?  Would  you  be  surprised  if 
the  sentence  were  —  well,  the  uttermost 
penalty  ?  " 

"  And  that,  Count  ?  " 

"  Is  death." 

Ulusia  well  understood  that  her  face 
betrayed  her,  but  she  determined  that  her 
voice  should  not. 

"  You  are  going  very  fast.  Count  Rudolph. 
Have  you  asked  yourself  what  would  happen 
if  the  priest  does  not  speak  as  you  wish  ?  " 

He  laughed. 

"  Oh,  in  that  case  we  shall  try  the  pair  of 
them.  It  is  quite  understood — I  have  just 
seen  the  General." 

"  Then  why  do  you  come  to  me  ?  " 

"  Why  does  a  man  go  to  a  woman — to  ask 
one  of  two  things,  her  lielp  or  her  love.  I 
seek  both,  my  dear  child,  but  the  first-named 
is  in  my  mind  at  this  moment.     You  are  the 
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man's  friend,  and  he  will  listen  to  you.  Tell 
him  to  go  to  the  isLmds.  If  you  would  save 
him,  point  out  that  the  alternative  is — well, 
what  I  have  named.  They  will  not  give  him 
a  second  chance.  Let  him  go  before  to- 
morrow is  old.  I  think  you  owe  it  to  him 
to  say  as  much.  Now,  does  not  your 
Excellency  agree  with  that  ?  " 

He  rose  upon  the  words  and  stood  before 
her,  prim  and  vaunting  and  very  full  of  his 
achievement.  This  mad  affair  might  not  be 
a  bad  thing  for  Rndolph,  after  all ;  there  was 
that  in  the  Count's  mind  when  he  put  the 
question.  Nor  was  he  in  any  way  dis- 
appointed by  her  considered  j-esponse — she 
could  not  have  answered  differently. 

"  I  will  speak  to  Jura  and  to  my  friends," 
she  said. 

He  raised  his  browns. 

"  To  your  friend  Lord  Amblehnrst  ?  By 
all  means  do  so.  I  am  told  that  the  British 
people  are  generous — when  asked  for  advice. 
Consult  your  English  friend,  and  do  not 
delay.     The  hours  are  precious." 

"  Oh,"  she  cried,  her  anger  prevailing,  "  I 
will  choose  my  own  time  !  " 

The  outburst  did  not  displease  him.  His 
point  had  been  gained,  the  glove  thrown 
down.  She  would  speak  to  her  friends, 
and  they  would  tell  her  that  the  hours  of 
the  madness  were  done  with,  the  fable  out- 
lived, the  truth  made  known.  Henceforth, 
he,  Rudolph,  w^ould  be  master  at  Rabka,  and 
for  that  his  whole  life  had  been  lived. 

"As  you  please.  Countess,"  he  said, 
drawing  on  his  gloves  and  taking  up  his 
hat.  "  I  shall  now  go  to  General  Wagner 
and  tell  him  what  has  been  decided.  H'  you 
prefer  that  the  priest  should  go  to  his 
house " 

"Oh,  no,  no  !  "  she  exclaimed,  " he  must 
come  here  ;  I  will  believe  nothing  until  I 
hear  him." 

"  Then  that  shall  be  at  ten  o'clock  to- 
night, one  hour  after  the  train  arrives  from 
Brod.     Until  then,  my  respects.  Countess." 


She  heard  the  door  close  behind  him,  and 
for  a  little  while  did  not  change  her  position, 
but  stood  in  a  deep  reverie,  as  though  she 
still  debated  the  Count's  words.  At  last 
she  appeared  to  arrive  at  a  resolution,  and, 
passing  out  slowly  into  the  garden,  she  dis- 
covered Jura  there,  and  called  him  to  her. 
He  came,  obedient  as  ever  to  her  summons, 
the  figure  of  a  man  moving  in  a  world  of 
dreams,  and  never  to  be  \iwakened  from 
them.     The   book   he   carried   in  his  hand 


spoke  of  men  and  deeds  beyond  his  compre- 
hension ;  he  knew  that  a  long  night  of 
sovereignty  had  ended  in  this  debasement, 
and  that  henceforth  another  must  occupy  the 
throne  from  which  he  had  been  cast  down. 

They  had  been  wonderful  weeks,  such, 
perhaps,  as  no  other  has  lived  or  will  live. 
1'hougli  the  dawn  of  the  day  no  longer 
claimed  an  ecstasy  of  delight,  and  the  hour 
of  sunset  was  not  accompanied  by  fear,  the 
greater  world  remained  to  him  a  profound 
mystery,  of  which  his  untutored  intelligence 
could  grasp  no  intelligible  idea. 

Years  of  labour  in  the  mine  had  taught 
him  that  he  was  not  as  other  men.  Whis- 
pered fables,  the  Mother  Anna's  gospel,  and 
the  homage  of  his  fellow-men  had  built  that 
superstructure  of  imagined  right  which  this 
city  of  Vienna  demolished  beyond  all  hope. 

He  knew  now  that  he  was  not  lit  to  take 
that  place  to  wdiich  his  heritage  had  called 
him.  All  the  talk  he  heard,  the  interests 
and  recreations  of  men,  the  strife  for  honours 
and  riches,  had  no  meaning  for  one  to  wdiom 
a  handful  of  fruit  had  been  a  banquet,  a 
draught  of  red  wane  a  potion  for  the  gods. 

Jura  listened  and  his  heart  shrank.  What 
title  had  he  to  call  these  nobles  brethren 
or  to  range  himself  in  their  ranks  ?  The 
dominion  he  w^aged  in  the  mine  had  been  a 
true  dominion.  None  there  was  so  clever  as 
he  to  direct  the  great  army  of  slaves  or  to 
command  it ;  none  w^as  so  truly  master  of 
gorge  and  chasm.  But  here  in  the  realms  of 
light  and  sunshine — aye,  here  he  was  still  a 
child,  and  the  world  did  well  to  mock  him. 

He  liad  striven  hard,  remembering  often 
the  Mother's  words,  and  saying  :  "  I  am  the 
lord  Philip's  son,  and  this  is  my  heritage." 
His  gratitude  to  Ulusia,  the  homage  he  had 
paid  her,  remained  among  the  surest  emotions 
which  afflicted  him  ;  but  their  nature  had 
changed,  so  that  he  began  to  shrink  from  her 
also,  believing  that  he  was  not  worthy,  and 
finding  personal  humiliation  in  her  patronage. 
True  it  is  that  the  man  in  him  would  recall 
the  golden  hours  when  first  he  had  known 
Ler  divinity  and  set  it  above  all  thoughts 
of  her  womanhood  ;  but  he  began  to  be 
ashamed  of  those  very  victories  in  the  end, 
and  to  deplore  them.  What  title  had  he, 
whom  the  darkness  spurned,  to  dwell  in  her 
house  and  permit  her  to  call  him  cousin  ? 
Bid  not  the  servants  deride  him,  the  very 
lacqueys  show  their  contempt  ?  And  he  was 
powerless  to  defend  himself  ;  his  crown  w^as 
of  straw,  and  the  gold  had  turned  already  to 
ashes  in  his  hand. 

He  came,  obedient  to    Hlusia's   call,  and 
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followed  her  into  the  library,  whither  she 
returned.  He  was  unaccustomed  to  study 
woman's  moods,  but  her  manner  gave  him 
some  index  to  her  agitated  thoughts  ;  and  he 
understood  that  this  was  not  a  common 
hour.  Some  evil  had  entered  into  the 
house,  and  she  was  here  to  speak  of  it — she 
who  would  not  hear  of  evil  hitherto,  but 
only  of  hope  and  of  her  abiding  faith. 

*'  Jura,"  she  asked,  "  has  anyone  spoken  to 
you  of  your  old  teacher.  Father  Arthur  ?  " 

He  answered,  but  with  emotion — 

"  Why  should  they  speak—of  the  dead  ?  " 

She  came  close  to  him  and  put  her  hand 
upon  his  arm. 

"  No,  no,"  she  said  ;  "  my  friend  Lord 
Amblehurst  has  discovered  the  truth. 
Father  Arthur  is  alive  and  well.  He  lives  at 
Jajce  in  the  mountains.  He  is  coming  here 
to-night,  Jura." 

A  cold  sweat  burst  out  upon  the  man's 
face  ;  he  began  to  tremble  violently. 

"  How  long  have  you  known  this,  Ulusia  ?  " 

"  I  heard  it  some  days  ago  ;  but  I  feared  to 
tell  you,  lest  it  should  not  be  true.  But  now 
I  know  ;  and  so  I  wish  to  prepare  you,  for 
surely  vou  understand  what  this  may  mean 
to  us  ?  " 

He  turned  from  her  and  stood  a  little  while 
by  the  open  window.     Presently  he  said — • 

"  I  am  glad  that  he  should  come, 
Ulusia.  I  am  glad  that  all  should  know 
the  truth  ;  but  for  you  I  am  sorry.  To  us 
it  will  make  no  difference,  however ;  you 
will  continue  to  live  here  in  this  place  as 
though  nothing  had  happened  ;  I  shall  go 
out  into  the  world  as  a  child  who  seeks 
knowledge.  But  you  will  always  be  my  dear 
kinswoman,  who  first  taught  me  that  the  sun 
shines. upon  the  earth  and  that  men  live 
because  of  its  light.  Yes,  yes,  it  will  make 
no  difference  to  you  ;  but  to  me  it  must 
mean  everything.  I  am  glad  that  the  people 
should  know." 

She  sighed  deeply,  and  went  and  stood 
beside  him.  It  may  be  that  she  was  afraid 
of  the  violent  thoughts,  half  passionate,  half 
of  despair,  which  agitated  her  and  obscured 
the  whole  truth.  To  Ulusia  this  was  an 
hour  of  some  stupendous  tragedy  which 
must  wreck  a  man's  life  and  leave  a  woman 
to  be  a  scorn  of  her  unselfish  faith.  And  it 
was  tragedy  inevitable — nothing  could  turn 
the  course  of  it. 

"  Jura,"  she  exclaimed,  "  are  you  quite 
certain  that  Father  Arthur  will  say  what  you 
wish  ?  " 

"Am  I  certain  ?  " — he  looked  her  full  in 
the  face,  his  eyes  expressing  both  reproach 


and  wonder  —"  am  I  certain  that  I  five,  that 
you  are  beside  me  ?  Did  he  not  teach  me  so 
from  my  earliest  years — that  I  had  a  great 
destiny  to  fulfil,  tbat  my  place  was  in  the 
world  ?  If  I  did  not  underst^md  him,  it  was 
because  the  darkness  would  not  let  me  read 
the  riddle  aright.  But  now  I  know,  and  am 
glad  that  he  should  come.  It  is  your  reward 
and  mine — the  truth  made  known,  our  justi- 
fication for  what  we  have  done." 

And  then  he  said  very  solemnly — 

"  I  believe  it  to  be  the  judgment  of  God 
that  this  should  happen,  Ulusia — I  read  in  it 
the  answer  to  my  prayer." 

She  knew  not  how  to  answer  him — such 
faith  appalled  her  —  and  yet  she  must  tell 
him. 

"  I  hope  that  it  may  be  so.  Jura,"  she 
exclaimed  earnestly  ;  "  whatever  may  happen, 
my  own  opinion  remains  unchanged.  You 
are  my  kinsman,  and  this  house  and  its 
fortunes  are  your  heritage.  Whatever  the 
priest  may  say " 

His  eyes  flashed. 

"  The  priest  will  tell  the  truth.  Is  he 
not  comiug  for  that?  Why  do  you  speak 
of  it  ?  " 

"  Because  Lord  Amblehurst  warns  me  to 
do  so." 

"  He  warns  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  he  has  seen  Father  Arthur  in 
the  monastery  at  Jezero  ;  he  is  a  very  old 
man  and  blind.  Lord  Amblehurst  warns  me 
that  he  will  not  help  us." 

He  reeled  as  from  a  blow.  Her  evasions 
had  not  deceived  him.  The  priest  had  spoken 
and  had  denied  him.  He  knew  it  by  the 
sure  instinct  of  despair  which  is  infallible. 
The  man  who  had  been  as  a  father  to  him, 
who  had  taught  him  to  see  the  light  in  the 
blackness  of  the  mine,  who  had  preached 
each  day  the  gospel  of  his  destiny — this  man 
had  denied  him. 

"  Tell  me  all,"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  low  voice ; 
"  keep  nothing  from  me." 

She  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm. 

"  You  must  leave  Vienna,  Jura — the  hours 
are  precious.  You  must  go  to-night  when 
you  have  seen  Father  Arthur.  I  will  help 
you  ;  I  will  go  with  you  if  you  wish  it.  Is 
not  my  fortune  yours — is  not  this  house 
your  heritage  ?  I  know  it,  and  cannot  suffer 
a  wrong  to  be  done.  Jura,  I  will  go  where 
you  will.  The  world  is  open  to  us.  We 
will  make  a  new  home  in  another  country — 
we  will  forget  these  days  of  trial.  It  has 
been  in  my  mind  to  speak  to  you  of  this 
since  I  had  the  news  from  Jezero  ;  but  I 
waited  until  Lord  Amblehurst  should  return. 
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Jui'a,  do  you  understand  me  ?  I  will  go  with 
you  if  you  ask  me." 

He  uttered  a  loud  cry,  as  though  her  words 
tortured  him,  and  reeling  oufc  into  the 
garden,  he  cried,  as  he  went— 

"  I  will  see  the  priest ;  I  will  force  him  to 
confess  1 " 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

THE   END    OF   THE   DAY. 

There  is,  beyond  the  outer  hall  of  the 
Erlach  Palace,  a  famous  octagon,  built  in 
the  French  fashion  and  panelled  with  the 
fine  woods  and  silks  of  the  East. 

Of  the  eight  doors  of  this  interesting 
apartment,  one  gives  upon  the  great  saloon 
wherein  Count  Philip  von  Erlach  housed  his 
collection  of  Italian  pictures  for  which  the 
Palace  has  long  been  famous.  Other  arches 
give  access  to  the  state  dining-room  upon 
the  left  hand  and  the  private  apartments 
upon  the  right,  near  which  is  a  stately  organ 
with  "  echo  "  pipes  in  the  gallery  above. 

There  is  nothing  in  all  Vienna  quite  so 
beautiful  as  this  octagon,  nor  so  justly 
esteemed  by  connoisseurs,  who  permit  its 
profusion  of  decoration  for  the  sake  of  its 
originality  of  conception,  and  suffer  its  wealth 
of  ornament  as  a  just  addition  to  a  structural 
effect  such  as  few  architects  have  achieved. 

In  this  famous  room,  upon  the  evening  of 
the  day  which  should  bring  the  Benedictine 
monk  to  Vienna,  Ulusia  sat  at  her  writing- 
table,  busily  employed  upon  a  letter  which 
engrossed  her  attention  and  forbade  her 
even  to  notice  the  passing  of  the  hours. 

Above  her  a  profusion  of  wax  candles  had 
been  lighted  in  the  cut-glass  chandehers 
which  Count  Philip  brought  from  Murano ; 
the  door  leading  to  the  great  saloon  stood 
open  and  showed  other  candelabra  bearing 
a  burden  of  lights  and  a  profusion  of  pink 
roses  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  blue  silk  of 
the  panelling.  It  was  a  quarter  to  ten 
o'clock,  and  absolute  silence  prevailed  in  the 
Palace.  Indeed,  so  profound  was  this  that 
when  a  bell  rang  sonorously  from  the  outer 
hall,  the  girl  uttered  an  exclamation  which 
was  almost  a  cry,  and  instantly  stood  to  see 
who  came. 

"  His  Excellency  the  Earl  of  Amblehurst." 
The  Englishman  had  dined  at  his  hotel  and 
come  straight  on  to  the  Palace  according  to 
his  promise.  Accustomed  as  Ulusia  was  to 
the  glittering  uniforms  which  thronged  her 
salons,  this  plain  evening  -  dress  with  the 
unadorned  white  waistcoat  seemed  to  her  to 
mark   a  man    apart,   and   to    suggest   that 


association  of  youth,  wisdom,  and  manliness 
which  were  Lord  Amblehurst's  just  attri- 
butes. That  she  might  trust  him  with  her 
most  intimate  thoughts  she  had  known  from 
the  beginning.  But  to-night  she  began  to 
understand  that  he  was  the  one  friend  whom 
her  riches  had  won  for  her. 

"It  is  a  quarter  to  ten,"  he  said,  as  he 
took  her  hand  and  held  it  for  a  moment  in 
his  own.  "  I  have  sent  down  to  the  station, 
and  they  tell  me  that  the  express  should 
arrive  punctually,  so  I  came  at  once.  If 
there  is  anything   you  wish   to  say   to  me 

while  we  are  alone " 

"There  is  much,"  she  interrupted,  nor 
could  he  forbear  to  notice  the  restraint  of 
her  manner  and  the  difficulties  which  em- 
barrassed her  ;  "  there  is  very  much,  though 
how  I  shall  say  it  I  do  not  know.  In  the 
first  place.  Jura  has  been  told." 
He  was  surprised  at  this. 
"  He  has  been  told  that  the  priest  wall 
repudiate  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  thought  it  better  that  he  should 
be  warned.  Count  Rudolph  was  here  this 
morning  and  put  the  alternative  to  me. 
They  will  permit  him  to  leave  the  country  ; 
but  if  he  refuses,  they  will  arrest  him." 

"  Ah, '  they  will ' — observe  the  significance 
of  this.  'They'— these' people  whose  only 
interest  is  their  own,  'they'  are  to  be  the 
arbiters.  Well,  I  think  we  may  qualify 
that.     Did  they  speak  of  authority  ?  " 

"  Their  own.  My  friendship  is  to  be 
shown  by  compliance.  If  Jura  goes,  they 
will  do  nothing.  They  say  that  it  is  for  the 
honour  of  our  house — the  honour  which 
begins  in  this  dishonour." 

He  mused  upon  it  a  little  while,  for,  in 
truth,  this  had  been  among  his  own  ideas. 

"We  must  be  just  to  them,"  he  said  anon. 
"I  think  they  are  wise  in  studying  your 
interests  as  well  as  those  of  the  man.  But  I 
do  not  say  that  this  is  the  fairest  way." 

"  No,  no,"  she  said  earnestly,  "  it  cannot 
be.  Our  duty  is  the  truth ;  we  cannot 
escape  from  it.  We  must  know  the  truth. 
It  will  then  be  ours  to  decide." 

"  Then  you  still  hope  that  the  priest  will 
help  us  ?  " 

"I  know  not  what  to  hope.  My  own 
faith  is  unshaken.  Jura  is  my  cousin— he 
has  been  robbed  of  his  inheritance.  It  is 
my  duty  to  restore  it.  If  he  asks  me,  I  Avill 
follow  him  into  banishment  ;  I  will  give  my 
whole  life  to  undo  the  wrong  that  has  been 
done.  Call  it  madness,  folly,  quixotic  im- 
pulse—I do  not  care.  He  is  my  kinsman, 
and  I  will  be  faithful  to  him." 
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The  Englisliman  did  not  reply  immediately. 
He  had  quite  expected  some  supreme  sacrifice 
upon  her  part,  but  he  was  not  prepared  for 
this  fashion  of  it.  It  may  be  that  her 
candour  inspired  him  anew  to  greater  confi- 
dence. This  was  not  a  confession  from  the 
heart ;  these  were  not  the  words  of  a  woman 
who  loved.  He  perceived  that  the  victory 
had  been  won  over  her  pity,  and  that  pity 
now  dictated  this  abandonment. 

"It  is  a  noble  thought,"  he  admitted 
presently,  "  but  I  am  still  doubtful.  I  would 
say  no  word  to  deter  you  if  I  were  sure  that 
this  is  the  best  way  of  helping  your  cousin. 
But  reflect — you  would  sacrifice  your  own 
fortune  by  such  an  act.  These  mines  are  a 
national  trust.  The  Government  draws 
many  thousands  a  year  from  them.  There 
would  be  Government  intervention,  the 
Emperor's  intervention  as  against  an  adven- 
turer. It  is  evident  to  me  that  your  cousin 
has  no  pleasure  of  life  as  he  is.  Are  you 
sure  that  he  would  be  happier  in  another 
country  ?  It  may  be  so,  but  are  not  yonr 
friends  permitted  to  doubt  ?  " 

"They  may  doubt  when  they  speak  of 
him  as  an  adventurer.  I  did  not  expect 
that  from  you." 

"  But  I  am  merely  the  advocaius  diabolkus 
— I  speak  as  Society  will  speak.  Thei'e  is  no 
via  media.  He  is  either  the  man  or  an 
impostor,  and  as  one  or  the  other  he  will  be 
judged.  The  world  rarely  discusses  any 
man's  history  unless  it  is  disgraceful.  Our 
past  becomes  important  only  when  our 
present  is  in  the  newspapers.  You  must  be 
prepared  for  this  when  the  priest  has  spoken." 

"  Oh,"  she  exclaimed,  rising  impatiently, 
as  though  delay  were  intolerable,  "  I  need 
no  preparation  ;  I  ask  but  the  truth.  Jura 
knows  the  alternative,  and  I  believe  that  he 
will  accept  it.  If  he  does,  I  shall  go  with 
him;  my  resolve  is  firm,  and  nothing  will 
shake  it.  I  shall  follow  him  until  we  dis- 
cover the  Eldorado  which  does  not  punish 
for  the  sins  of  the  fathers,  and  brands  no 
honest  man  with  infamy  for  a  crime  com- 
mitted by  others  against  his  childhood. 
That  is  my  resolution,  and  this  letter  bears 
witness  to  it.  If  you  are  in  Vienna,  I  charge 
you  to  make  it  public.  There  is  no  other 
who  may  be  willing  to  defend  my  name, 
none  who  so  well  understands  me.  To  you, 
then " 

She  ceased  to  speak,  hearing  a  sound  in 
the  anteroom,  but  he  took  the  letter  swiftly 
from  her  hand,  and  at  the  same  moment  her 
cousin  entered  the  room  softly  and  bowed 
with  simple  dignity  to  the  guest  whose  friend- 


ship he  understood.  He  was  clad  like  Lord 
Amblehurst  in  plain  evening-dress,  which  sat 
ill  upon  his  massive  figure,  and  an  observer 
might  have  remarked  that  his  likeness  to  the 
great  Count  Philip  had  surrendered  some  of 
its  fidelity  in  these  days  of  doubt  and  hazard, 
and  that  Jura  of  the  mine  was  not  the  Jura 
of  the  Erlach  Palace.  With  it  all,  a  certain 
majesty  remained  and  a  power  of  the  won- 
derful eyes  Avhich  might  have  magnetised 
the  least  sensitive. 

He  crossed  to  Ulusia's  side,  and  she, 
taking  a  pink  rose  from  a  vase,  handed  it  to 
him  with  a  pretty  smile.  No  stranger  would 
have  guessed  by  their  commonplace  talk 
that  this  was  the  hour  of  finality,  the  hour 
when  all  should  be  w^on  or  lost  by  one  man's 
decree  and  a  verdict  pronounced  which 
should  send  a  new  lord  to  Rabka  or  con- 
demn a  felon  to  lifelong  imprisonment.  Yet 
such  it  was,  and  as  the  coming  minutes  were 
to  write  it  in  the  story  of  Philip  von  Erlach 
and  of  his  house. 

A  bell  reverberated  in  the  corridor,  and 
Count  Rudolph  entered.  He  wore  the  green 
unifoi'm  of  a  Galician  regiment,  and  carried 
a  hussar's  busby  in  his  hand.  His  manner 
was  less  arrogant  than  of  yore  and  seemed 
coloured  by  no  little  anxiety.  In  truth,  he 
asked  himself  as  he  entered  if  the  priest 
would  keep  faith  with  him  or  recant  even 
at  this  the  eleventli  hour.  To  Ulusia  he 
paid  an  unusual  compliment. 

"Your  octagon  was  never  so  beautiful," 
.  he  said  quietly  ;  "  I  shall  remember  that 
pink  roses  are  your  emblem." 

She  answered  that  all  flowers  were  her 
emblem,  and  turned  to  I^ord  Amblehurst  as 
though  in  mute  appeal.  He,  however,  was 
diverted  already  by  the  Count's  sudden 
reference  to  Bosnia  and  the  benefits  which 
had  come  to  it  by  Austria's  suzerainty  ;  and 
while  the  two  discussed  it,  Ulusia  went  over  to 
Jura's  side  and  began  to  speak  very  earnestly 
to  him,  but  in  so  low  a  tone  that  even 
Rudolph's  suspicions  could  make  nothing  of 
her  confidence.  In  this  way  five  minutes 
were  numbered.  It  was  exactly  three  minutes 
past  ten  when  a  footman  opened  the  middle 
door  of  the  octagon  and  announced  the 
Prior  of  Jezero  and  the  Brother  Arthur, 
and  from  that  instant  the  very  ticking  of 
the  clocks  was  a  loud  sound  in  the  room. 

They  came  in  together,  the  younger  man 
supporting  the  blind  monk  and  waiting  upon 
his  halting  steps.  Behind  them  walked  the 
Prefect  of  Jajce  in  his  uniform,  and  with 
him  the  Chief  of  the  Police  of  the  city,  and 
these  in  their  turn  were  followed  by  General 
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Wagner,  the  Notary  Public,  and  the  lawyer 
Kreisner,  who  had  represented  the  house 
of  von  Erhich  since  Count  Phihp's  death. 
When  all  had  entered  and  the  servant  had 
withdrawn,  a  circle  was  formed  about  the 
spacions  apartment  and  the  other  doors  were 
closed.  It  was  natural  that  the  chief  seat 
should  be  accorded  to  the  blind  monk,  and 
to  this  General  Wagner  led  him  with  some 
solicitude,  arranging  the  cushions  deliberately 
and  begging  him  to  rest  a  little  while  before 
he  spoke.  The  others  stood  round  about, 
waiting  for  some  leader  to  put  them  at  their 
ease.  They  understood  that  a  tense  moment 
was  upon  them,  and  would  not  hasten  it. 

Jura  the  Wise  had  been  standing  by 
Ulusia's  side  when  the  monk  entered,  and 
now  he  rested  immobile,  as  though  his  mind 
were  held  in  trance  by  some  re-birth  of  out- 
lived years  and  all  the  present  scene  blotted 
out.  Gazing  earnestly  at  the  old  man's  face, 
his  own  lost,  as  it  were,  the  stamp  of  years 
and  became  almost  that  of  a  boy.  Many 
emotions  swayed  him,  but  chiefly  the  emotion 
of  a  vivid  memory,  which  transported  him  in 
an  instant  from  this  house  of  riclies  to  the 
very  depths  of  Kabka's  mine,  sent  him  again 
as  a  savage  of  cave  and  river  ;  rebuilt  a 
house  in  the  darkness  and  heard  there  a 
teacher's  voice.  But  a  whisper  at  first,  the 
voice  gained  strength  each  moment  until  its 
persistent  summons  overpowered  his  will, 
and  with  a  loud  cry  of  "  Father ! "  he  stretched 
out  his  arms  as  though  to  ask  a  blessing, 
and  was  in  an  instant  at  the  blind  monk's 
feet. 

"  Father,  do  you  not  know  me  ?  I  am 
Jura— whom  you  called  son.  Do  you  not 
know  me  ?  " 

The  monk  caught  the  outstretched  hand 
and  pressed  it  in  his  own.  As  he  felt  the 
upturned  face,  stroked  the  hair,  and  listened 
eagerly  to  the  passionate  entreaty,  his  features 
relaxed  and  fear  passed  from  them. 

"  You  are  my  son.  Jura.  Yes,  yes,  how 
could  I  deny  you  ?  You  are  my  son,  and  I 
give  thanks  to  God  for  bringing  you  to  me 
again." 

A  curtain,  as  it  were,  of  the  darkness  of 
Rabka  dropped  for  an  instant  before  Jura's 
eyes,  and  he  swayed  and  rocked  beneath  tlie 
hand  wdiich  cherished  him.  Oh,  if  he  could 
but  cry  aloud  before  them  all,  utter  that 
supreme  protest  upon  the  wrong  which  had 
been  done  him — compel  the  truth  in  one 
mighty  sentence  which  should  justify  him 
utterly  !  But  the  words  failed  him ;  he 
tried  to  speak,  and  his  dry  lips  uttered  no 
sound.   And  then  he  heard  General  Wagner's 


voice,  and  liis  heart  seemed  to  stand  still 
while  the  response  was  uttered. 

''  You  know  why  we  have  sent  for  you, 
Father  ? " 

"  Yes,  yes.  I  am  a  very  old  man,  and  I 
cannot  help  you." 

"  It  is  necessary,  in  the  interests  of  justice, 
that  you  tell  us  what  you  know.  You 
educated  a  child  in  the  mine  at  Rabka. 
Whose  son  was  he  ?  " 

*'  He  was  the  son  of  the  lord  Philip — I 
have  said  it." 

"  And  his  mother  ?  " 

The  monk  ceased  to  speak.  All  had 
drawn  near  to  catch  his  words,  the  soft 
candle-light  fell  upon  agitated  faces  and  lips 
which  trembled  ;  even  Rudolph  of  Trieste 
had  forgotten  his  cynic's  role. 

"  The  name  of  the  child's  mother  ?  It  is 
necessary  that  we  know  it.  Have  you  not 
taught  the  people  that  Count  Philip  left  a 
son  whose  heritage  could  not  be  disputed  ? 
We  are  here  to-night  to  question  you  con- 
cerning this.     Is  it  true  or  false,  Father  ?  " 

He  remained  unanswered  ;  not  a  sound 
but  that  of  the  priest's  heavy  breathing 
broke  in  upon  the  silence.  Ulusia  stood 
very  still  by  the  chimney  ;  Lord  Amblehurst 
bent  his  head  and  would  not  look  at  her. 
Jura  alone  continued  to  search  the  old  priest's 
face,  as  though  some  story  of  pity  would  yet 
be  written  upon  it. 

"My  mother's  name,"  he  cried  hoarsely 
— "  tell  me  my  mother's  name  ?  " 

They  waited  for  the  monk  to  speak  ;  but, 
stretching  out  his  hands  suddenly,  he  uttered 
a  loud  cry  and  fell  dead  into  the  arms  of  the 
man  he  had  called  his  son. 


CHAPTER   XXXII. 

HAREY   VJLLIERS    CALLS    UPON    HIS   FRIEND. 

Harry  Yilliers  from  the  Embassy  called 
upon  his  old  friend.  Lord  Amblehurst,  at  the 
Metropole  Hotel  upon  the  morning  following 
tlie  tragic  occurrence  at  the  Erlacli  Palace. 

They  had  not  met  for  some  years — not, 
indeed,  since  the  old  Cambridge  days,  when 
young  Villiers  was  the  finest  racquet  player 
in  the  "  Varsity,"  and  Amblehurst  had  beeB 
as  clever.  From  the  same  house  at  Eton 
they  went  to  Cambridge  in  the  same  year,, 
saw  much  of  each  other  in  London  afterwards, 
and  then  were  separated  by  that  inexorable 
call  of  "  service  "  which  breaks  so  many  fine 
friendships  and  often  secures  but  a  pauper's 
recompense. 

Yilliers  went  for  the  diplomatic  ;  had  been 


"Fell  dead  iuto  the  arms  of  the  man  he  had  called  his  son." 
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some  time  in  Constantinople,  and  was  now 
in  Vienna.  A  confidential  mission  to  Bnda 
prevented  him  meeting  Amblelinrst  hitherto, 
bnt  he  called  upon  him  immediately  he 
returned,  and  was  astonished  at  the  nature 
of  the  w^elcome  which  awaited  him. 

He  found  Amblehurst  in  his  private  sitting- 
room,  apparently  an  unwilling  prisoner  of  the 
house.  No  common  salutation,  no  merely 
conventional  exclamation  of  pleasure  attended 
the  reunion,  but  such  a  cry  of  satisfaction 
as  might  have  escaped  a  general  when  a 
relief  column  had  been  discerned  upon  a  far 
horizon. 

"  Harry  Yilliers  at  last !  My  dear  fellow, 
the  minutes  have  been  hours  ;  and  there  was 
nobody  else.  I  am  glad,  indeed  ;  I  knew  you 
would  not  fail  me." 

Harry  Yilliers,  a  florid  fellow  with  the 
face  of  a  hunting  squire,  set  down  his  hat 
upon  a  sofa  and  regarded  his  old  friend  with 
wondering  eyes. 

"  But,  my  dear  chap,  I  have  been  at  Buda. 
Of  course,  I  would  have  come  before  if  I  had 
known  you  wanted  me." 

"Wanted  you?  But  it  is  fixed  for  to- 
morrow. And  I  know  nobody  but  the' 
Count  Debenska,  who  has  gone  to  see  them. 
Don't  you  see  that  they  are  making  me  look 
a  fool  ?  What  else  could  I  have  done  ?  I 
was  warned  that  he  would  not  take  it  lying 
down.  General  Wagner  has  been  to  the 
Hofburg,  and  they  think  it  is  the  best  way 
out.  Of  course,  the  Government  having 
displaced  him " 

"  My  dear  Gascoigne,  what  in  Heaven's 
name  are  you  talking  about  ?  " 

"  Tlien  you  have  not  received  my  letters, 
my  telegram " 

"  I  have  just  come  from  Buda.  Your  tele- 
gram I  read,  your  letter  is  in  my  pocket." 

*'Then  read  it  now— read  it,  Harry.  I 
will  not  speak  a  word  until  it  is  read,  upon 
my  word  of  honour.  Sit  there  and  read  it. 
You  may  call  me  a  wise  man  or  a  fool 
afterwards,  as  your  judgment  dictates." 

Yilliers  took  the  letter  from  his  pocket, 
and,  drawing  a  chair  near  the  window,  he 
read  it  to  the  last  line.  When  he  had  done, 
his  face  was  quite  white  and  his  manner 
fallen  suddenly  to  seriousness. 

"I  heard  something  of  this  at  Buda.  A 
claimant  had  arisen  to  the  Rabka  mine, 
but  they  believed  him  to  be  an  impostor. 
Rudolph  of  Trieste  is  very  well  known  to 
us.  He  bears  a  bad  name.  If  you  were  an 
Austrian,  you  would  have  to  get  permission 
to  fight.  As  it  is,  no  one  will  interfere. 
What  are  you  going  to  do,  Gascoigne  ? " 


"What  am  I  going  to  do?  What  would 
you  do,  Harry  ?  Pack  your  traps  and  leave 
Yienna  to  grin  ?  What  would  you  do  ? 
Fight.     And  so  will  I,  by  Heaven  !  " 

"  I  think  you  are  wise,  Gascoigne.  He 
attributes  his  downfall  to  your  intervention. 
Did  you  go  to  Hofburg  yourself  ?  " 

"  I  saw  the  Kaiser  myself  yesterday 
morning  at  eleven  o'clock.  While  the 
papers  were  discussing  the  so-called  mystery 
of  the  man  Jura,  I  was  telling  the  Emperor 
the  truth.  The  fellow  is  the  son  of  Count 
Pliilip  and  of  a  gipsy  named  Djala,  who  came 
from  Esseg  in  Hungary.  The  old  Count 
married  her  in  a  fit  of  imbecility  after  his 
wife's  death  ;  the  priest  who  died  last  night 
celebrated  the  wedding  in  the  chapel  at  the 
mine.  He  was  the  real  author  of  this  affair 
— he  was  the  man  they  should  have  punished. 
I  have  kept  the  thing  close  because  our 
impostor  is  one  of  the  best  and  kindliest  of 
men.  He  must  not  know  the  tragedy  of 
his  mother's  story.  But  I  spoke  pretty 
freely  of  Rudolph's  little  game  and  of 
the  methods  he  employed  before  tlie  in- 
surrection. He  is  to  go,  and  Genenil 
Wagner,  an  honest  man,  takes  his  place. 
Naturally,  I  am  held  to  account.  Rudolph 
sent  his  friends  here  two  hours  ago,  just  an 
hour  after  he  received  the  official  intimation. 
They  tell  me  I  have  choice  of-  weapons,  but 
that  it  would  be  murder  to  go  out  with  their 
man  and  name  rapiers.  He  has  forgotten 
how  to  fence,  and  some  fool  says  I  am  a 
master.  I  shall  choose  pistols.  The  rest  is 
with  you.  Do  what  you  please.  Of  course, 
Debenska  will  bear  the  brunt.  I  understand 
that  the  Embassy  must  kno^  nothing  of 
your  share,  and  you  must  count  upon  me 
there,  Harry." 

Yilliers  debated  an  instant.  What  should 
a  friend  rightly  do  in  these  circumstances  ? 
What  was  his  duty  to  one  whose  friendship 
had  been  among  his  most  precious  things  of 
life  ?  A  clear  voice  answered  that  a  meeting 
was  inevitable  ;  it  was  a  voice  speaking  from 
the  old  school  and  telling  him  that  honour 
permitted  no  alternative. 

And  yet  the  burden  of  it  ?  Well  he  knew 
the  nature  of  a  duel  in  this  stern  capital. 
Here  honour  healed  no  scratches,  nor  were 
sorry  farces  played  in  honour's  name.  H 
these  men  fought,  but  one  would  return. 
He  believed  it  to  be  so,  but  had  no  courage 
to  speak  of  it. 

"  You  are  quite  determined,  Gascoigne  ?  " 

"My  dear  Harry,  look  at  me  and  ask 
again." 

Their     eyes    met — no    other    word    wa^ 


spoken — and  HaiTy  Yilliers  turned  about 
and  went  upon  liis  errand. 

CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

ULUSIA   HEAES   THE   NEWS. 

Bishop  Heinrich  of  Strepitza  had  arrived 
in  Vienna  upon  the  morning  of  the  day 
following  the  arrest  of  Jura  ;  but  he  did  not 
put  in  an  appearance  at  the  Erlach  Palace 
until  late  in  the  afternoon,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  he  persuaded  Ulusia  to  see 
him. 

The  Bishop  believed  that  he  had  a  shrewd 
knowledge  of  women,  laying  it  down  with 
much  satisfaction  that  they  are  creatures  of 
ephemeral  impulse,  and  that  of  all  their 
supposed  sentiments  the  sentiment  of  love  is 
commonly  the  shallowest. 

Ulusia  he  regarded  as  a  mere  child,  caught 
for  a  moment  by  a  child's  caprice  and 
deserving  of  correction.  It  had  been  an 
ugly  scandal,  but  not  so  ugly  that  reparation 
was  impossible.  For  had  not  a  Princess 
bolted  with  her  music-master  that  very 
winter,  and  was  the  story  of  the  Baroness 
Frederick,  who  married  her  chauffeur  in 
New  York,  yet  unforgotten  ?  These  riper 
frailties  pleased  the  good  Bishop  very  much 
when  he  recollected  them,  and  he  imagined 
that  the  affaire  Erlach  would  be  a  nine  days' 
wonder  at  the  worst. 

True,  she  appeared  to  have  suffered. 
Her  face  was  very  pale,  her  eyes  red  with 
weeping,  when  she  appeared  before  him  in 
the  library.  Her  manners  had  ever  been 
haughty  and  little  prone  to  revere  ecclesias- 
ticism,  and  this  night  he  perceived  had  not 
mended  them.  When  he  told  her  that  he 
had  come  to  offer  what  spiritual  consolation 
he  could,  she  laughed  in  his  face — the  hard 
laugh  of  a  woman  who  had  learned  the  lesson 
of  the  salons. 

"  I  thank  you,  uncle,"  she  said,  "  but  are 
you  not  very  late,  and  do  you  return  to 
Strepitza  to-night  ?  " 

He  looked  at  her  reproachfully. 

"  My  dear  child,  I  am  come  to  spend 
many  happy  weeks  in  your  house,  I  hope. 
Am  I  not  welcome,  then  ?  " 

"  Most  welcome.  And  since  I  am  about 
to  leave  it " 

"  To  leave  it — upon  what  errand  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Heaven  knows  !  "  she  exclaimed 
passionately.  "  Do  you  not  see  that  I  am 
not  able  to  talk  to  you  to-day  ?  Why  do 
you  question  me  ?  " 

"My  dear  Ulusia,  we  must  bear  our  troubles 
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patiently.  Consider,  your  goodness  of  heart 
has  led  to  your  being  deceived  by  an  impostor. 
It  was  plain  that  the  priest  could  not  justify 
these  wicked  pretensions,  for,  if  he  could 
have  done " 

"  Oh,  cease,  cease  !  "  she  cried.  *'  Am  I  not 
w^eary  ?  "  And  she  buried  her  face  in  her 
hands  and  sobbed  aloud. 

He  forbore  a  little  while,  playing  with  the 
golden  cross  about  his  neck,  and  praying  for 
her  silently  and  with  a  good  man's  earnest- 
ness. 

xAlHou,  seeing  her  a  little  more  composed, 
he  told  her  something  he  thought  would 
interest. 

"  I  have  just  come  from  General  Wagner. 
You  know  that  he  is  going  to  Rabka  as 
Governor,  and  that  the  man  Jura  is  permitted 
to  return  to  the  mines.  The  people  expect 
it,  and  will  not  be  denied.  I  am  afraid,  my 
dear,  that  their  faith  in  you  has  been  lost 
these  latter  days.  They  hoped  so  much  from 
you ;  they  were  so  willing  to  regard  you 
as  the  lord  Philip's  niece,  who  would  bring 
them  salvation." 

She  heard  him  impatiently.  This  was  not 
the  hour  when  any  judgment  upon  her  own 
conduct  could  be  uttered,  and,  in  truth,  she 
did  but  remember  that  Jura  would  return  to 
liabka. 

"  To  the  mines  ?     But  they  told  me " 

"  The  Kaiser  has  intervened.  We  do  not 
understand  it,  but  I  think  it  is  the  work  of 
your  English  friend.  Count  Hudolph  believes 
as  much.  Naturally,  it  is  a  great  rebuff  for 
him,  and  the  story  that  the  men  are  to  meet 
to-morrow  is  already  known.  I  am  sorry  for 
the  Englishman,  wdio  means  well,  but  I  can 
well  understand  the  Count's  displeasure. 
Indeed,  my  child,  there  is  much  mystery 
here,  and  I  am  afraid  the  whole  story  will 
never  be  known  to  us " 

He  paused,  observing  that  Ulusia  heard 
him  no  longer.  She  had  been  as  one  dazed 
all  day,  but  this  was  the  hour  of  awakening. 
He,  her  friend,  who  had  played  so  brave  a 
part,  must  still  bear  her  burdens,  even,  as  it 
would  appear,  in  the  face  of  death.  Asking 
nothing,  sending  no  message,  he  would  yet 
go  out  in  her  name  and  defend  the  honour 
of  her  house.  The  nobility  of  it  appealed  to 
her  strangely. 

The  Englishman,  this  new  friend,  come  so 
strangely  into  her  life,  would  defend  her 
against  the  city  and  the  world.  Far  from 
being  alone,  at  this  moment  of  despair,  she 
had  found  an  advocate  of  whom  even  her 
enemies  spoke  with  respect.  From  the  others 
there  had  been  words  abundant,  but  this  man 
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offered  deeds  silently,  without  claim  or  condi- 
tion. And  for  her,  Ulusia  von  Erlach,  he 
was  wilhng  to  defy  the  scruples  of  his 
countrymen  and  to  risk  his  life  in  an  affair 
of  honour  which  w^ould  provoke  his  own 
people  to  derision.  The  measure  of  her  own 
responsibility  weighed  heavily  upon  her  in 
that  hour.  Where  did  the  path  of  her  duty 
lie  ?     How  could  she  help  him  ? 

"  Oh,  there  has  been  mystery  enough !"  she 
exclaimed  presently.  "  Tell  me  the  truth  ! 
Does  he  indeed  meet  the  Count  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  They  are,  saying  so  at  the  barracks,  my 
child.  General  Wagner  believes  it  to  be  true. 
Lord  Amblehurst  could  scarcely  do  less.  In 
Yienna  one  does  as  Vienna  does.  I  do  not 
think  Society  would  receive  him  afterwards 
if  he  avoided  this.  And,  naturally,  he  has 
some  idea  of  remaining  among  us." 

She  understood  the  allusion,  accompanied 
as  it  was  by  a  kindly  smile  of  satisfaction 
which  illumined  the  old  man's  face.  The 
Bishop  believed  this  to  be  inevitable  ;  he 
approved  of  it  in  the  interests  of  the  house. 
And  he  w^ould  do  nothing  to  avert  it— of 
that  Ulusia  was  sure. 

She  escaped  from  him  at  last,  disdaining 
excuses,  and  sent  for  her  servant  Karl,  who 
had  been  at  the  Erlach  Palace  nigh  forty 
years  and  was  worthy  of  her  confidence.  To 
him  she  told  her  story  in  a  few  words.  He 
must  go  to  the  Hotel  Metropole  and  learn 
what  he  could  there  ;  then  to  the  barracks 
and  to  Count  Kudolph's  hotel.  She  did  not 
conceal  her  anxiety.  The  English  noble  who 
had  been  their  guest  was  embroiled  in  an 
affair  of  honour  with  his  Excellency  Count 
Rudolph.  They  were  to  meet  to-morrow. 
Karl  must  find  out  the  circumstances.  She 
relied  upon  him  and  would  not  fail  to  reward 
his  diligence  ;  but  haste  was  necessary,  and 
he  must  go  at  once.  To  which  he  replied 
by  a  protest  of  his  gratitude  that  she  should 
have  chosen  him  for  such  an  embassy,  and 
immediately  quitted  the  Palace  to  do  her 
bidding. 

This  would  have  been  about  seven  o'clock. 
Ulusia  dined  with  the  Baroness  Elwitza  at 
eight,  and  spent  an  hour  at  the  opera  after- 
wards. A  desire  to  assert  herself  before  the 
city,  to  show  that  her  courage  remained  and 
that  she  was  indifferent  to  the  tongues  which 
maligned  her,  dictated  this  daring  visit.  She 
was  the  cynosure  of  envious  eyes  at  all  times, 
and  such  a  visit  at  such  a  moment,  when 
the  affaire  Erlach  was  the  one  topic  both  of 
slander  and  curiosity,  amazed  both  friends 
and  enemies.  Her  box  was  thronged  by 
Protestants  who  would  have  given  their  very 


jewels  for  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Men 
who  once  had  hoped  to  spend  the  fortunes 
of  Eabka,  in  exchange  for  pretty  assumptions 
of  a  devouring  passion,  came  like  vultures 
hovering  for  bones.  Soldiers,  diplomats,  the 
froth  of  the  social  whirlpool  gathered  about 
her  and  ventured  many  a  bolt  at  random, 
to  be  disappointed  and  astonished.  For 
Ulusia  there  was  no  affaire  Erlach,  the 
women  said,  and  the  men  added  that  she 
was  a  hard-hearted  little  minx. 

She  returned  to  her  house  at  ten  o'clock  and 
asked  immediately  for  Karl.  The  reply  was 
that  he  had  been  seen,  for  a  few  moments 
at  half-past  nine,  but  had  gone  out  again 
at  once.  This  was  not  unexpected,  but  it 
disappointed  her,  nevertheless  ;  and  giving 
instructions  that  she  w^as  to  be  informed  of 
the  hour  of  his  return,  she  went  to  her 
bedroom  and  sat  by  the  open  window 
waiting  for  the  news.  What  course  she 
would  pursue  when  she  had  it  was  beyond 
her  imagination  to  say.  She  felt,  however, 
that  knowledge  would  be  satisfaction,  and 
that  want  of  knowledge  implied  an  in- 
difference which  was  inexcusable.  He  must 
know  of  her  gratitude  ;  he  must  understand 
that  she  w^as  unable  to  repay. 

She  was  but  a  child,  and  Fortune  had 
written  a  tragic  page  for  her.  A  few  months 
ago  she  had  left  the  convent  in  this  very 
city,  going  out  to  great  riches  and  a  position 
which  princes  would  have  envied.  To-night 
she  was  a  woman  schooled  in  suffering,  but 
with  the  responsibilities  heavy  upon  her. 
Now  for  the  first  time  awakened  to  a  new 
sense  of  her  position  by  the  words  which  old 
Bishop  Heinrich  had  uttered,  she  remembered 
Rabka  and  its  hold  upon  her.  The  debt 
that  she  owed  to  her  father's  name,  the  just 
claim  of  these  children  of  the  darkness,  were 
voiced  suddenly  as  though  by  the  great  lord 
himself,  Philip  the  Magnificent,  by  whom 
the  heritage  had  come.  Had  he  stood  in  the 
room  with  her,  risen  from  the  grave  to  plead 
for  the  people  of  the  mine,  this  suggestion 
of  command  and  entreaty  could  not  have 
been  more  real.  She  must  go  to  those  who 
had  most  need  of  her.  Whatever  her 
craving  for  the  social  successes  with  which 
Yienna  might  reward  her,  whatever  the 
possibilities  and  glories  of  her  riches  as  the 
city  estimated  them — these  must  be  sacrificed 
if  the  name  of  Philip  von  Erlach  were  to  be 
honoured  and  the  majesty  of  his  house 
maintained. 

It  was  a  warfare  of  the  soul,  a  reckoning 
with  self  which  none,  perchance,  but  this 
daughter  of  the  Lords  of  Rabka  would  have 
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carried  to  its  just  conclusions.  Ulusia 
perceived  that  all  this  chaos  of  plan  and 
intention  would  be  ordered  in  an  instant 
if  she  were  willing  to  make  the  supreme 
sacrilice  and  return  with  Jura  to  the  mines. 
And  abetting  her  awakening  purpose  was 
the  more  womanly  remembrance  of  her 
sentiment  towards  this  man  while  he  was  a 
leader  of  the  people,  of  the  influence  he  had 
exercised  upon  her  and  the  submission  to  his 
influence  which  gave  her  pleasure. 

What  had  been  might  be  again  if  this 
distorted  view  of  life  which  Vienna  pre- 
sented were  focussed  by  her  sacrifice  and 
made  real  by  her  determination.  Let  her 
go  to  Rabka  and  forget  that  Gascoigne,  the 
Englishman,  would  carry  her  from  her 
inheritance  to  a  new  people  and  a  new 
country,  where  even  the  name  of  Eabka 
might  be  forgotten.  It  would  be  hard 
to  make  this  intention  known  to  him, 
and  yet  her  courage  did  not  flinch  from 
the  ordeal.  She  would  go  at  dawn ;  she 
would  be  guided  by  the  dead,  whose  voice 
she  did  not  dare  to  disobey. 

Upon  this  purpose  she  dwelt  during  the 
long  night,  when  sleep  was  denied  to  her 
and  her  servant  did  not  return  to  the 
Palace.  The  dawn  found  her  still  dressed — • 
a  wondrous  dawn  of  an  Eastern  summer's 
day,  when  the  white  buildings  of  the  Ring- 
strasse  shone  resplendent  in  the  pure  ether, 
and  the  sunlight  searched  out  every  blossom 
in  the  gardens  beneath  her  window.  She 
had  suffered  much  during  the  night  of 
waiting,  but  the  day  tortured  her  almost 
beyond  endurance ;  and  she  fell  to  a  thousand 
speculations  as  to  Karl's  absence,  wondering 
if  harm  had  befallen  him  or  he  had  been 
intercepted. 

It  was  six  o'clock  by  this  time  and  the 
city  astir.  She  heard  the  bells  of  the  electric 
trams  and  tlie  whistles  of  the  distant  loco- 
motives. Eeligious  were  going  to  church, 
and  chimes  ringing  from  many  steeples. 
The  message  of  the  new  day,  usually  speaking 
of  hope  and  action,  won  no  response  from 
her.  In  a  fever  of  impatience  she  paced 
the  gardens,  asking  why  Karl  had  not 
returned.  This  was  a  question  to  which  she 
obtained  no  answer  until  nine  o'clock  ;  at 
which  hour  her  old  servant  appeared,  and 
disdaining  all  apologies,  told  her  without 
preface  that  she  would  find  my  lord  at  the 
house  of  Prince  Kreslin,  which  lies  just 
beyond  the  Prater  upon  its  eastern  boundary. 

"I  am  to  tell  no  one  else  but  your 
Excellency,"  the  old  man  said.  "A  great 
misfortune    has    happened,    and    I    think 


that   Lord   Amblehurst  would   wish   to  see 
you." 

Her  response  was  to  order  her  carriage  to 
be  brought  to  the  door  immediately.  She 
was  at  the  Kreslin  Palace  tw^euty  minutes 
later. 


CHAPTER  XXXIY. 

IN   PRINCE   KRESLIN'S   GARDEN. 

It  had  been  a  quarter  to  six  of  the  morning 
when  Harry  Yilliers  arrived  at  the  Metropole 
Hotel,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later  when 
the  party  set  out  for  Prince  Kreslin's  house. 
A  fine  summer's  day  showed  them  streets 
already  busy  as  they  drove  by  the  Danube 
and  thence  turned  into  the  Prater.  None, 
however,  remarked  the  circumstance,  and 
hardly  a  word  was  spoken  until  their 
journey's  end. 

Men  come  suddenly  to  the  brink  of  peril 
and  often  fail  to  understand  whither  their 
journey  is  leading  them.  Life  and  death 
are  discussed  in  common  terms,  but  rarely 
with  a  deeper  thought  of  their  meaning  or 
of  that  swift  reckoning  which  the  fear  of 
death  inspires.  Sometimes  a  man  will  stand 
an  instant  to  remember  that  the  end  must 
be,  the  hour  when  all  shall  be  accomplished, 
the  beginning  of  that  unknown  which  can 
inspire  terror,  but  is  not  wanting  in  hope. 
But,  wisely,  he  gropes  his  way  blindly  for 
the  most  part,  content  to  cry  "  Kismet !  " 
despite  his  profession. 

It  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  Gascoigne, 
Earl  of  Amblehurst,  understood  wholly  the 
issue  he  had  invited  upon  that  summer's 
morning.  It  would  have  been  impossible 
for  him  to  believe  that  in  less  than  an  hour 
all  this  scene  about  him  might  have  ceased 
to  be  so  far  as  he  was  concerned  ;  that  he 
would  lie  inanimate,  repulsive  to  men  and 
shunned  by  them.  If  a  suggestion  of  this 
entered  into  his  calculations,  he  put  it  aside 
instantly  and  had  will  enough  to  ignore  it. 
Perhaps  he  admitted  that,  but  for  a  woman, 
no  circumstance  would  have  led  him  to  the 
folly.  Here  he  was,  he  who  had  derided  the 
farceurs  of  the  Bois,  hastening  to  imitate 
them,  because  circumstances  had  embroiled 
him  in  an  affair  whose  only  interest  was  the 
interest  a  pretty  woman  cared  to  find  in  it. 
More  seriously  he  admitted  that  this  view 
also  savoured  of  the  jest.  He  knew  that  he 
had  made  no  mistake  where  Ulusia  von 
Erlach  was  concerned. 

The  carriage  was  driven  rapidly  through 
the  Prater,  and  at  half -past  six  precisely  came 
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to  Prince  Kresliii's  house.  They  had 
promised  an  earlier  meeting,  and  excused 
themselves  upon  the  score  of  a  coachman's 
negligence,  a  topic  which  served  when  the 
first  exchange  of  compliments  had  passed. 
The  Prince,  it  appeared,  was  in  Paris,  but 
had  telegraphed  his  consent  to  the  meeting  ; 
and,  as  Count  Debenska  hastened  to  say  : 
"  There  is  really  nothing  else  to  settle, 
gentlemen." 

To  this  all  agreed.  The  cynicism  which 
remembers  the  safe  part  played  by  all  but 
two  in  an  "afPair  of  honour"  is  but  little 
known  in  Vienna,  where  men  are  aware  that 
death  is  often  in "  the  scale  and  the  shadow 
of  death  upon  those  who  stand  round  about. 
So  there  were  white  faces  discovered  beneath 
the  trees  by  the  Prater  that  morning,  sub- 
dued voices  and  the  hesitating  steps  of  men 
who  could  not  rid  themselves  wholly  of  the 
burdens  which  their  friends  liad  taken  up. 

It  w^as  to  be  a  duel  with  pistols  in  the 
accepted  fashion  of  the  barracks.  Three 
shots  were  to  be  exchanged  at  a  distance  of 
twenty  paces,  and  eitiier  antagonist  was 
permitted  to  fire  as  soon  as  the  word  was 
given,  or  to  delay  if  he  chose.  "A  high  wall 
of  white  stone  shut  the  garden  in  from  the 
wilder  walks  of  the  Prater.  They  fought 
upon  a  tennis-court,  near  by  which  was  a 
fountain  with  a  spray  of  clear  water  casting 
jewels  to  the  sunshine. 

Count  Debenska  and  Harry  Yilliers  were 
acting  for  Lord  Amblehurst,  and  two  ofiicers 
from  a  regiment  of  Guards  for  Count 
Rudolph.  He  wore  his  uniform  of  hussars 
and  bore  himself  with  a  new  dignity  to 
which  misfortune  had  schooled  him. 
Amblehurst,  on  the  other  hand,  treated  the 
affair  with  that  ready  nonchalance  which  is 
cliaracteristic  of  his  countrymen,  speaking  in 
brief  sentences  and  taking  his  directions  as 
quietly  as  a  player  upon  a  field.  Where 
was  he  to  stand  ?  What  would  the  word 
be  ?  Was  it  customary  to  fire  at  once  ? 
Were  there  other  things  he  ought  to  know  ? 
His  movements  were  brisk  and  active. 

He  glanced  at  the  pistol  they  put  into  his 
hand  and  immediately  took  his  station.  The 
Count,  in  his  turn,  made  the  closest  ex- 
amination of  his  weapon.  He  appeared  to 
be  very  anxious,  and  once  or  twice  he  looked 
behind  him,  as  though  to  be  sure  that  no 
one  was  standing  there. 

It  had  fallen  to  Count  Debenska  to  give 
the  word,  and  he  now  took  up  his  position  by 
a  fine  chalk  line  which  had  been  drawn  upon 
the  dewy  grass.  The  surgeons,  two  of  them 
from  the  hospital,  withdrew  to  the  shelter  of 


a  cypress  at  the  far  end  of  the  tennis-court 
and  there  discussed,  or  pretended  to  discuss, 
a  common  topic  of  the  schools.  The  Count's 
seconds  were  upon  his  right  hand  some 
fifteen  paces  removed  from  him.  A  pergola 
with  roses  in  full  bloom  shut  off  this  tennis- 
court  from  the  Italian  garden  proper,  but  the 
upper  storeys  of  the  Prince's  house  were 
visible  above  it,  and  Amblehurst  clearly 
perceived  some  servants  standing  at  one  of 
the  windows. 

It  was  odd  how  trifles  impressed  them- 
selves upon  his  memory  at  this  moment  of 
the  issue.  An  old  tennis  player,  he  found 
himself  looking  for  the  marking  of  the 
court,  then  away  to  the  pergola  with  its 
pink  roses — the  roses  which  Ulusia  loved. 
Outside  beyond  the  wall  a  lad  was  singing  a 
snatch  from  a  comic  opera,  and  the  English- 
man recalled  the  scene  wherein  the  music  had 
occurred — a  ridiculous  scene  and  one  Vienna 
had  found  tedious.  Of  the  affair  itself  he 
seemed  to  form  no  part.  True,  a  man  stood 
before  him,  at  a  distance  of  twenty  paces,  and 
that  man  held  a  pistol  in  his  hand.  The 
attitude  struck  him  as  ridiculous,  and  to 
this  succeeded  an  unprovoked  sense  of  the 
farcical  nature  of  it  all,  perhaps  even  of  its 
criminality. 

A  voice  cried  "  Fire  !  "  and  he  raised  his 
pistol  and  discharged  it  anyhow.  When  he 
heard  a  bullet  sing  by  his  ear,  he  jerked  his 
head  instinctively  and  then  smiled  at  him- 
self because  he  had  done  so.  The  interval 
of  waiting  appeared  to  be  very  long  ;  he 
could  have  sworn  that  five  minutes  passed 
before  they  put  another  pistol  into  his 
hands  and  directed  him  again  to  his  station. 
He  thought  of  Ulusia  at  this  moment,  and  for 
just  an  instant  wondered  what  she  would 
have  said  if  that  bullet  had  killed  him. 
Then  the  word  was  given  and  he  pulled  his 
trigger,  indifferently  as  before,  and  this 
time  he  did  not  even  hear  the  hum  of  the 
answering  bullet.  "  Heavens,  what  a  farce 
to  play ! "  he  cried  aloud.  But  Harry  Villiers 
said  "  Hush,  hush  !  "  and  put  a  third  pistol 
into  his  hands. 

Impatience  w^as  now  the  dominating  note — 
a  desperate  desire  to  have  done  with  it,  to 
escape  this  scene  of  shams  and  to  hide  from 
those  who  had  helped  him  to  play  it.  He 
was  conscious  of  a  deep,  personal  humiliation, 
of  regret  that  he  should  submit  himself  to 
such  an  ordeal,  and  of  a  desire  for  life  which 
became  passionate.  Oh,  he  must  see  Ulusia — 
he  must  see  her  again  !  He  could  rage  against 
the  destiny  which  denied  him  this,  clamour 
for  ib  ignominiously,  and  even  beg  the  pity 
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of  his  friends.  And  then  upon  ifc  all  he  heard 
the  word  spoken  and  fired  as  before.  No 
bullet  answered  him.  He  did  not  under- 
stand that  the  Count  had  claimed  his 
privilege  and  was  waiting.  He  would  have 
turned  away  but  for  Harry's  loud  cry  of 
warning — a  cry  followed  immediately  by  a 
blow,  as  it  were,  of  a  hammer  upon  his 
right  arm  and  side,  which  were  scorched  as 
though  burning  iron  had  been  laid  upon  his 
flesh! 

He  staggered  at  the  shot,  reeled  into 
Harry's  arms,  and  so  fell  forw^ard  upon  the 
grass,  while  the  surgeons  ran  to  him.  The 
Count,  hurried  away  by  his  friends,  was 
already  leaving  the  scene  ;  but  Ambleliurst 
still  heard  the  distant  voice  of  the  lad 
singing,  and  looking  up  to  the  windows  of 
the  house,  he  perceived  that  the  servants  still 
watched  him  with  curious  eyes. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

ULUSIA   DECIDES. 

Harry  Yilliers  met  Ulusia  at  the  door  of 
Prince  Kreslin's  house  and  asked  her  to  go 
up. 

"  The  surgeons  are  dead  against  it,"  he 
said,  "  but  Gascoigne  insists.  Please  do  not 
stop  long.  He  is  not  badly  hurt,  but  he 
must  be  kept  quiet.  H  he  hadn't  turned 
round  to  speak  to  me  at  the  w'rong  minute, 
he  would  not  have  been  hit  at  all.  I  fear  he 
will  not  be  able  to  use  his  right  arm  for  a 
long  time.  The  bullet  entered  at  the  wrist 
and  then  struck  the  bone.  That's  how  he 
got  wounded  in  the  side  also,  but  the 
surgeons  think  nothing  of  it.  What  they 
are  frightened  about  is  the  arm.  You  w^on't 
stop  long,  will  you  ?  We  can  talk  when  you 
come  down,  and  arrange  what  is  to  be  done." 

She  bent  her  head  and  entered  the  bed- 
room. Already  she  had  given  instructions 
that  a  room  was  to  be  prepared  at  the  Erlach 
Palace,  and  her  servants  had  driven  back 
with  the  order.  What  no  one  guessed  was 
the  nature  of  the  ordeal  she  had  suffered 
while  they  drove  her  to  Prince  Kreslin's 
house. 

Prone  to  extremes  of  intuition,  she  had 
chosen  to  say  that  Gascoigne  was  dead  or 
dying,  they  had  summoned  her  because  the 
worst  had  happened,  and  that  he  had  paid 
the  ultimate  penalty  for  her  sake.  Harry 
Yilliers'  words  sent  her  to  the  room  with 
fearful  tread  and  eyes  averted.  She  was 
hysterica],  but  still  had  command  of  herself.* 

They  had  drawn  the  bed  to  the  window, 


which  stood  wide  open,  and  a  perfume  of 
sweet  flowers  came  up  from  the  garden  ;  the 
noises  of  the  distant  streets  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  stillness  of  the  house. 
One  of  the  surgeons.  Dr.  Klein,  from  the 
hospital,  still  sat  at  the  bedside,  but  made 
way  upon  her  entry.  He  raised  his  finger 
as  though  to  caution  her,  and  then  she 
perceived  that  Lord  Ambleluirst  had  fallen 
into  a  doze.  From  this  her  soft  step  in- 
stantly awakened  him.  He  opened  his  eyes 
and  watched  her  witli  an  earnestness  she 
would  not  forget  until  her  life's  end. 

"  How  did  you  know  ?  "  he  asked,  in  alow 
voice.     "  I  forbade  them  to  tell  you." 

Slie  sat  by  the  bed,  whither  his  hand 
drew  her,  and  shook  the  curls  from  her 
forehead. 

"They  did  not  tell  me  ;  I  sent  my  servants 
to  find  out.  My  uncle  was  at  the  Palace  last 
night." 

"  Oh,"  he  exclaimed  almost  wearily,  "  it 
has  all  been  very  foolish  ;  I  am  glad  it  is 
done  with.  Agree  not  to  talk  about  it, 
Ulusia,  since  you  are  here." 

"  Tliey  give  me  merely  minutes,"  she 
rejoined  quietly.  "  Is  there  anything  I  can 
do  when  I  go  away  ?  " 

"  If  you  must  go,  Ulusia  ?  " 

He  turned  about  in  the  bed  and  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  hers,  his  hand  closed  tightly  upon 
her  own. 

"  If  you  must  go  ?  The  surgeons  promise 
me  liberty  in  three  or  four  days.  I  have 
to  leave  for  England  in  ten.  If  you  must 
go  ?  " 

She  knew  not  what  to  say.  Her  heart  beat 
wildly,  and  almost  in  despair  she  turned  to 
Dr.  Klein. 

"  I  wish  to  speak  to  Lord  Amblehurst," 
she  said.     "  Will  you  permit  me,  doctor  ?  " 

Some  minutes  of  silence  passed,  during 
which  Amblehurst  continued  to  watch  her 
with  ardent  eyes.  Had  she  come  hither  to 
utter  those  words  for  which  he  had  waited  so 
patiently  during  the  long  weeks  of  service — 
to  tell  him  that  she  loved  him  and  would 
be  his  wdfe  ?  He  had  believed  so  for  an 
instant ;  but  something  in  her  manner,  her 
embarrassment,  her  evident  distress,  warned 
him  that  the  night  had  changed  her  and  that 
this  was  not  the  Ulusia  of  yesterday. 

"What  has  happened  ?  "  he  asked  quickly. 
"  Why  do  you  fear  to  speak,  Ulusia  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  afraid,"  she  said  quietly.  And 
then  :  "  If  my  words  could  repay  you " 

"  Repay  me  ?  Do  men,  then,  ask  recom- 
pense from  the  women  they  love  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  no,  but  it  is  not  the  same.     All 
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is  changed,  Gascoigne  ;  nothing  remains  but 
your  friendship.  Did  you  not  guess  as  much 
when  I  came  to  you  ?  Did  not  something  tell 
you  that  it  must  be  so  ?  " 

He  looked  at  her  almost  accusingly. 

"  I  went  to  the  Emperor,"  he  said,  "  to 
obtain  clemency  for  your  cousin.  They  will 
have  told  you  that  he  is  not  your  uncle's 
heir.  But  he  is  to  return  to  Rabka  and  to 
be  given  a  post  there.  Could  I  have  done 
more  ?  Is  not  the  mine  the  proper  home 
for  him  ?  " 

"  x4lS  it  is  for  me.  Cannot  you  admit  that 
now  ?  If  he  goes,  I  must  go.  As  it  is  his 
duty  to  return,  so  it  is  mine." 

"  To  return " 

"To  my  father's  people,  to  my  inheritance. 
I  have  no  alternative  ;  it  is  my  duty." 

He  moved  impatiently  in  his  bed. 

"  Is  it  a  woman's  duty  to  take  a  man's 
task  upon  her  shoulders  at  the  bidding  of 
sentiment  ?  What  is  there  you  can  do 
which  cannot  be  better  done  by  a  man  ? 
Were  you  born  to  live  your  life  in  the 
darkness,  Ulusia  ?     I  refuse  to  believe  it." 

"  And  yet  you  understand  me,"  she  said, 
looking  him  full  in  the  face.  "  You  have 
been  expectant  of  this  from  the  first, 
Gascoigne.  I  knew  it  when  you  went  into 
Bosnia  ;  I  was  sure  of  it  when  you  returned. 
You  knew  that  the  call  w^ould  come  to  me, 
and  I  should  obey  it  when  it  came.  Well, 
the  night  has  brought  it — the  night  which 
told  me  of  your  intention.  I  cannot  say  why 
it  should  be  so,  for  these  things  are  not  to  be 
explained  ;  but  I  could  not  mistake  it  ...  . 
and  I  am  going  as  the  call  commands  me. 
You  will  not  forbid  me,  Gascoigne.  On 
the  contrary,  I  believe  you  will  wish,  me 
'  God-speed.' " 

He  had  no  answer  to  make.  The  truth  of  it 
all  seemed  as  a  wonder  story,  and  yet  he 
could  not  deny  her.  These  weeks  in  Vienna 
would  be  remembered  as  long  as  he  lived, 
tragic  in  their  issue  and  leaving  behind  this 
enduring  memory  of  his  doubts  and  hopes 
and  fears  for  her.  Yes,  truly  had  he  known 
that  if  the  call  came  to  her,  if  this  jargon  of 
duty  were  the  obstacle,  then,  indeed,  were 
his  own  cause  wrecked  irretrievably.  And  it 
had  come  as  he  feared ;  this  was  the  hour  of  it. 

''  You  will  return  to  Rabka,"  he  exclaimed 
at  length,  "  and  then  ?  " 

"  I  shall  do  what  I  can  for  my  people." 

"Is  that  a  task  in  which  I  can  give  you  no 
assistance  ?  " 

"  You  know  that  it  is  not,  Gascoigne." 
"I   know  nothing  except  that  you   are 
leaving  me." 


"  And  will  forget  that  when  I  am  gone." 
She  would  have  turned  it  with  a  laugh, 
perceiving  tliat  the  moment  was  dangerous, 
and  herein  she  showed  wisdom,  for  a  word 
might  have  brought  a  passionate  retort 
adding  to  the  burden  of  her  memories. 
Sufficient  that  he  should  know  what  a 
precious  thing  his  friendship  had  been, 
and  how  it  would  be  remembered  through 
the  years  of  the  labyrinth.  Just  as  last 
night  she  had  heard  the  voice  of  her 
ancestry  calling  her,  so  now  did  the  same 
voice  shut  her  heart  to  the  promptings  of  a 
woman's  pity  and  send  her  forth  alone.  By 
suffering  would  the  way  be  won,  and  by  self- 
sacrifice. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  you  will  forget,  but 
Ulusia  von  Erlach  will  remember  always." 
And  so  speaking  she  stooped  and  kissed  him 
on  the  lips,  and  then  was  gone  immediately 
from  the  room  and  the  house. 


CHAPTER    XXXYI. 

A     CALL     OF     THE     BLOOD. 

The  windows  of  the  room  opened  upon  the 
great  square  of  the  barracks,  and  therefrom 
Jura  could  see  the  soldiers  at  their  drill  and 
hear  the  sonorous  words  of  command  uttered 
by  the  white-coated  sergeants. 

He  had  no  idea  of  the  time  nor  of  the 
hours  which  had  passed  since  they  brought 
him  to  this  place  ;  but  he  remembered  that 
it  had  happened  at  the  dead  of  night,  and 
that  General  Wagner  had  been  one  of  those 
who  gave  the  police  their  orders.  "  To  the 
Kaserne,"  he  had  said,  and  this  in  face  of 
Count  Rudolph's  desire  that  it  should  be  to 
the  common  prison. 

For  the  rest,  his  mind  played  sorry  tricks 
with  him.  Certain  events  of  yesterday  were 
remembered  with  wonderful  clearness ; 
others  but  hazily  or  not  at  all. 

Had  a  question  been  put  to  him,  he  would 
have  said  that  it  began  with  a  rose  and  a 
woman's  hand  guarding  it  with  loving 
fingers.  He  remembered  the  monk's  en- 
trance perfectly,  and  his  own  astonishment 
that  years  should  have  dealt  so  ill  with  him. 
He  could  hear  the  sentence  of  his  doom 
ringing  out  as  a  clarion,  for  what  were 
silence  if  not  doom  and  the  triumph  of  his 
enemies  ?  Then  oblivion  intruded  ;  there 
had  been  a  long  interval  of  darkness,  from 
which  a  woman's  cry  had  called  him.  And 
he  had  looked  down  to  see  Ulusia  lying  in  a 
-swoon,  and  to  hear  General  Wagner  com- 
manding them  to  "  Take  the  man  away," 
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A  cab  was  called,  lie  recollected,  and 
they  drove  tlirough  the  silent  streets  to 
these  gloomy  barracks.  They  had  left  him 
in  this  room,  and  he  had  wished  to  sleep, 
that  he  might  escape  all  recollection  of  the 
scene  and  of  the  actors  therein  ;  bnt  sleep  had 
failed  him,  and  he  had  kept  his  vigil  by  the 
window,  waiting  for  the  dawn  and  recalling 
that  day  of  the  miracles  when  he  had 
watched  the  sun  rise  for  the  first  time.  Ah, 
he  was  master  then,  but  now  to  what 
depths  of  shame  had  he  not  sunk  ? 

This  thought  came  often  and  could  not  be 
banished.  He  had  been  a  king  of  men  at 
Eabka,  but  Yienna  had  robbed  him  of  his 
dominion.  Oh,  he  understood  that  full  well. 
His  ignorance,  the  circumstances  of  his 
birth,  his  failure  to  conquer  this  world  of 
day,  had  been  his  undomg.  Men  mocked 
him  and  denied  his  power.  The  woman  he 
had  worshipped  shrank  from  him  sometimes  ; 
he  could  not  deny  it  nor  charge  her  because 
of  it.  She  shrank  from  his  uncouth  speech, 
which  had  been  a  proud  possession  among 
the  miners  of  Rabka  ;  she  shrank  from  his 
awkwardness  and  habitual  melancholy  ;  she 
did  not  understand  him.  And  this  was  to 
be  set  down  chiefly  to  the  circumstances  of 
his  birth  and  its  attendant  mysteries.  He, 
who  knew  that  he  was  the  lord  Philip's  son, 
how  could  he  command  the  men  W' ho  mocked 
him  ?  What  joy  could  he  find  in  Mfe  while 
the  world  cried  upon  him  for  an  impostor  ? 
Thus  was  wrong  made  manifold  ;  thus  were 
the  sins  of  his  fathers  visited  upon  him. 

A  soldier  entered  his  room  at  twelve 
o'clock  and  brought  him  his  breakfast.  The 
fare  was  plain  and  ill-cooked  after  that  of 
the  Erlach  Palace  ;  but  he  ate  it  with  some 
relish,  and  was  grateful  to  them  for  adding 
to  it  a  cup  of  coffee  and  some  cigarettes. 
Indeed,  he  smoked  in  some  content  while  he 
tried  to  reshape  the  events  of  the  night  and 
to  set  them  out  in  better  order. 

Perhaps  he  would  have  expressed  some 
surprise  if  anyone  had  reminded  him  that 
Ulusia's  offer  of  sacrifice  took  no  place  in  this 
survey  and  did  not  inspire  gratitude.  Here 
the  true  man  spoke  against  the  conventions. 
He  knew  that  she  had  done  this  less  of  her 
love  than  of  her  sympathy,  and  determining 
never  to  accept  it,  had  dismissed  it  from  his 
mind  as  a  chimera.  The  future  remained  to 
be  the  inspiration  alike  of  his  hopes  and  his 
fears.  Would  they  send  him  to  the  prison  or 
banish  him  ?  He  prayed  that  it  might  be 
banishment,  and  that  in  some  obscure  land 
he  might  learn  to  know  himself  and  to  solve 
the  riddle  of  his  life. 


He  was  very  weary,  and  he  slept  a  little 
during  the  snnny  afternoon,  waking  about 
five  o'clock  and  not  a  little  surprised  to  hear 
the  rustle  of  a  skirt  by  his  bedside.  When 
he  turned  himself  about,  he  discovered  the 
Lady  Ulusia  herself  watching  him  as  he  lay, 
and  with  a  glad  cry  of  recognition,  he  stood 
and  held  out  both  his  hands. 
"  Ulusia  .  .  .  thou  !  " 
She  was  dressed  as  for  a  journey,  in  a 
gown  that  Paris  had  made,  with  a  plumed 
hat  upon  her  head.  Flushed  by  many 
emotions  and  not  a  little  embarrassed  both 
by  the  moment  and  the  environment,  shs 
permitted  her  hands  to  linger  for  a  moment 
in  his  before  she  answered  him  ;  nor  had  she 
failed  to  remark  that  prison  had  already 
changed  him  and  set  the  seal  upon  his  hand- 
some face. 

"  Who  sent  you  to  this  place.  Jura  ?  " 
"  I  know  not,  if   it  were  any  other  than 
the  lord  Count." 

"  Has  no  one  visited  you  ?  " 
He  answered  with  dignity — 
"  I  have  need  of  none." 
She  released  her  hands  and  went  over  to 
the   window,   looking    across    the    Kaserne 
square  and  watching   the   soldiers   at   their 
drill.     Should  she  speak  of  the  hour  of  his 
humiliation    or    ignore    it    because    of    her 
determination  ?     The  priest  had  condemned  ; 
had  not  she  come  to  save  ? 

"  Jura,"  she  said,  "  the  lord  Count  is 
leaving  Rabka." 

"  You  say " 

"  By  the  Emperor's  wish.  He  is  leaving 
at  once,  and  another  will  take  his  place.  I 
hear  that  the  people  will  have  no  other  leader 
than  Jura  the  Wise.  Do  you  know  of  that  ?  " 
He  took  a  step  towards  her  and  lifted  his 
head  proudly. 

"  Such  has  been  their  hope  for  many  years. 
It  would  remain  unchanged,  cousin,  whatever 
was  said  of  me  here." 

"They  ask  that  a  king  shall  be  set  over 
them.  They  speak  of  me  as  one  Avho  has 
forgotten  her  birthright  and  sold  it  to 
strangers.  Shall  we  permit  that.  Jura — shall 
w^e  continue  to  forget  them  ?  " 

He  knew  not  how  to  answer  her.  Rocking 
upon  his  heels  and  tortured  by  a  great  vision, 
he  waited  for  her  to  continue. 

"  Oh  !  "  she  exclaimed,  turning  to  him  upon 
an  impulse,  "  is  not  the  path  of  our  duty 
made  plain  to  us  ?  Have  we  any  right  to 
delay  ?  Our  children  wait  for  us.  Jura.  Shall 
we  not  return  to  them  together  ?  " 

He  tried  to  speak,  stammering  a  question 
which  would  have  made  understanding  easy 
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to  him,  and  fearful  to  believe  the  words  he 
heard. 

But  it  chanced  that  the  sunlight  fell  upon 
her  face  while  she  stood  there,  and  so 
wondrous  was  the  spell  of  her  beauty  and  so 
noble  the  picture  he  beheld  that,  forgetting 
all  else,  he  knelfc  at  her  feet  in  worship  as 
once  he  had  knelt  upon  the  mountainside  to 
adore  the  God  of  Day. 


CHAPTER  XXXYII. 

EISEN   FROM   THE    ASHES. 

There  had  been  rumours  for  some  days  that 
Jura  the  Wise  was  about  to  return  to  Eabka 
and  her  people  ;  but  these  were  believed  by 
few  in  the  mine  until  the  officials  confirmed 
the  story,  and  said  that  he  would  arrive  upon 
such  a  night,  and  that  a  public  welcome  would 
not  be  forbidden. 

This  was  some  hours  after  the  appointment 
of  anew  Governor  had  been  made  known — a 
fact  for  which  the  children  of  the  depths  cared 
little,  inevitable  as  it  was,  and  speaking  of 
routine  ;  but  when  they  heard  that  their 
leader  of  old  time  was  coming  back,  and  might 
be  received  with  honour  among  them,  then 
all  phases  of  the  ancient  quarrel  were  forgot- 
ten, and  no  w^ords  heard  but  those  which 
proclaimed  the  people's  victory. 

True,  there  had  been  days  and  weeks  of 
bitter  misunderstanding,  days  when  they  would 
have  named  Anna's  son  for  a  traitor  and 
killed  him  for  his  treachery  ;  other  days  when 
they  doubted  their  own  judgments  and  heard 
with  shame  that  he  was  a  prisoner  of  the 
madhouse  because  of  his  faith.  Upon  this 
came  the  news  of  his  flight  to  Vienna,  of 
his  public  claim  to  be  the  lord  Philip's 
son  ;  finally  of  his  failure  and  an  est.  Then 
truly  were  the  fires  of  their  hostility  towards 
authority  rekindled,  and  there  would  have 
been  rebellion  but  for  this  assurance  at  the 
eleventh  hour  that  he  was  at  liberty,  and  that 
they  might  honour  him  as  in  the  old  time. 

Of  the  woman,  meanwdiile,  there  were  many 
stories.  Some  named  her  for  Juia's  friend, 
some  for  his  enemy.  The  radicals  denounced 
her  hotly  as  a  featherbrain  who  would  dissipate 
her  fortune  in  Vienna  and  forget  the  very 
name  of  her  heritage.  Others,  again,  protested 
that  she  alone  had  saved  the  chosen  and  sent 
him  back  to  them  ;  and  this  view  was  con- 
firmed in  the  end  by  the  Mother  Anna  herself, 
who  urged  them  to  the  welcome  and  promised 
them  reward  beyond  their  expectations.  When 
the  fateful  night  came,  the  name  of  Ulusia 


von  Erlach  was  heard  with  that  of  Jura  the 
Wise  ;  and  many  were  so  bold  as  to  say  that 
she  would  revisit  the  Castle  when  it  had  risen 
from  the  ashes  and  take  her  proper  place  as 
the  head  of  a  stately  household. 

Here  wiis  a  hope  of  events  remote,  and  none 
could  be  expected  to  pay  much  heed  to  it 
upon  so  famous  an  occasion.  The  immediate 
purpose  was  a  welcome  to  Jura,  the  comrade, 
and  this  they  determined  should  be  beyond 
all  precedent  magnificent.  AYhen  the  great 
night  came,  and  it  was  known  that  he  would 
arrive  from  Vienna  by  the  evening  train,  a 
mighty  throug  gathered  at  the  pit's  mouth  to 
receive  the  hero  and  to  conduct  him  to  his 
house.  Dressed  in  their  best,  a  thousand 
torches  to  light  the  road,  the  miners  waited 
for  the  carriage  that  they  might  drag  their 
leader  out.  There  was  not  a  cafe  in  the 
depths  below,  not  a  street  which  did  not  blaze 
with  lanterns  and  echo  the  strains  of  merry 
music.  Here  was  one  wdio  had  fought  the 
good  fight  and  now  returned  to  his  inherit- 
ance ;  pity  if  his  welcome  were  not  such  as  he 
had  deserved  of  those  lie  called  his  brethren. 

Now,  th^  train  arrived  a  little  after  eight 
o'clock  ;  but  the  carriage,  instead  of  turning 
towards  the  mine,  as  they  had  expected,  went 
up  towards  the  Castle,  of  which  a  wing  had 
already  been  rebuilt,  and  from  whose  windows 
light  shone  for  the  first  time  these  many 
months.  AVhen  the  surprise  of  this  had 
become  general,  and  many  were  running  Ut 
the  heights  for  the  news,  the  first  bruit  of  a 
great  rumour  w-as  to  be  heard,  and  man  crie(^ 
to  man  that  the  Lady  Ulusia  was  there,  and 
that  she  had  returned  to  her  people  even  as 
they  had  dared  to  hope.  And  this  was 
rumour  that  spread  as  a  very  fire  of  tow  among 
the  multitude,  the  women  catching  it  up,  and 
even  the  children  repeating  the  frenzied 
words  to  which  such  tidings  gave  birth. 

She  had  returned  to  her  own,  and  by  her 
side  stood  Jura,  her  cousin,  acknowledged 
and  honoured  in  that  hour  of  victory.  Hence- 
forth these  would  reign  at  Rabka ;  the 
woman  who  had  turned  from  the  cities  of 
light  at  the  bidding  of  a  phantom  voice  ;  the 
man  because  this  was  the  heritage,  and  none 
might  deny  what  the  people  acclaimed. 

And  so  it  came  to  be  that  Ulusia  could  speak 
of  sacrifice  no  longer  ;  for  just  as  upon  a 
memorable  day  of  winter  she  had  believed  that 
her  destiny  was  linked  with  that  of  Eabka's 
nameless  son,  so  now  did  she  confirm  the 
judgment,  and  discover  in  this  man's  homage 
her  surest  hope  of  womanhood  and  heritage. 


THE  END. 


The  Inland  Navigation  of  Great  Britain. 

By    WILLIAM    RALPH    BALDWIN-WISEMAN. 
IV.  -  Rates. 


IT  is  not  infrequently  urged  by  the 
advocates  of  canal  resuscitation,  that  the 
realisation  of  their  projects  would  result 
in  the  development  of  much  new  traffic, 
which  the  low  rates  of  freight  on  the 
reorganised  'canals  would  foster ;  also  this 
rehabilitated  transport  system  would  engage 
in  such  a  strenuous  competition  for  exist- 
ing classes  of  traffic  with  the  railways,  tli.it 
the   latter   would   be    compelled    to   reduce 


charges  in  this  country  excessively  high,  but 
also  that  the  probable  charges  on  the  recon- 
structed canal  system  would  be  excessively 
low ;  and  while  such  figures  may  be  put 
forward,  in  all  good  faith,  as  a  veritable 
contrast,  one  needs  to  know  all  the  factors 
included  in  the  particular  estimate  before 
one  can  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion,  not 
infrequently  other  than  the  obvious  conclu- 
sion f lom  the  mere  statement,  as  the  condi- 
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their  rates  so  materially  that,  even  if  the 
considerable  capital  expended  in  the  recon- 
struction and  reorganisation  of  the  old  canal 
system  was  non-productive  in  the  matter  of 
dividends,  its  expenditure  would  be  more 
than  justified  by  the  general  advantages 
which  would  accrue  to  the  trade  of  the 
country.  This  and  similar  statements  are 
usually  amplified  by  references  to  the  rates 
per  ton  mile  charged  on  some  American  or 
Continental  railroad  or  waterway,  to  illus- 
tate  that  not  only  are  the  present  railway 
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tions  governing  the  two  cases  are  generally 
in  no  wise  comparable.  The  question  of  the 
cost  per  ton  mile,  apparently  so  simple,  is  in 
reality  one  of  the  greatest  complexity,  and 
while  its  adequate  treatment  demands  the 
expansiveness  of  a  treatise  rather  than  the 
brevity  of  an  article  such  as  this,  I  hope, 
however,  to  indicate  the  more  prominent 
fallacies  wdiich  frequently  beset  the  majority 
of  these  comparative  statements. 

Theoretically  a  freight  charge  should  be 
so  proportioned  that  it  will  cover  the  cost  of 
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handling  and  hauling  the  particular  consign- 
ment and  provide  its  due  contribution 
towards  the  payment  of  maintenance  charges 
and  the  interest  on  capital  expenditure  ;  but 
it  is  at  oiijce  apparent  from  the  most  casual 
consideration  of  the  varying  weight,  mileage, 
nature  and  number  of  the  individual  con- 
signments, that  such  an  exact  apportionment 
would  be  absolutely  impossible,  even  if  it 
were  at  all  desirable. 

It  has  been  urged  that  there  should  be 
an  equal  mileage  rate,  but  a  rate  cannot  be 
arrived  at  by  the  application  of  any  arbitrary 
formula,  based  upon  distance  alone,  since  no 
allowance  is  thus  made  therein  for  the  loca- 
tion of  the  hue,  the  cost  of  the  track  and 
the  terminal  sites,  the  maintenance  charges, 
the  facilities  afforded  to  traders  at  various 
points  of  the  system,  the  efficiency  and  expe- 
dition of  the  service,  the  magnitude  and 
nature  of  the  consignment,  and  the  cost  of 
handling  it ;  such  a  rate  would  be  grossly 
inequitable,  since  it  would  operate  in  forcing 
all  the  traffic  on  to  the  line  possessing  the 
shortest  route  between  two  industrial  centres, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  hues,  which 
would  be  unable  to  offer  any  effective  com- 
petition to  the  short  line  route,  and  what  is 
still  more  important  from  the  consumer's 
point  of  view,  long  distance  traffic  would  be 
almost  entirely  suppressed  and  the  inhabitants 
of  any  particular  district  would  derive  their 


supplies  from  the  immediate  vicinity,  at 
higher  prices  than  now  rule,  owing  to  the 
elimination  of  the  competition  of  the  more 
distant  markets. 

Under  existing  conditions,  fish, for  instance, 
can  reach  the  London  or  Manchester  market 
upon  an  equal  standing,  whether  consign- 
ments are  landed  at  Aberdeen,  Great  Grimsby, 
Fleetwood,  or  Great  Yarmouth  ;  new  potatoes 
are,  during  the  season,  carried  from  the 
Channel  Isles  to  Southampton,  AYey mouth, 
Hull,  and  Manchester,  and  are  delivered 
thenceforward  in  Midland  towns,  at  approxi- 
mately the  same  cost  per  ton,  by  the  various 
railways  serving  those  ports  ;  bananas  from 
the  West  Indies,  Central  America,  and  Africa 
are  landed  at  Avon  mouth,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, and  Southampton,  and  are  thence 
rail-borne  to  inland  towns,  in  which  they  are 
sold  at  a  fairly  uniform  price  ;  if,  however, 
equal  mileage  rates  were  in  force,  a  consider- 
able differentiation  in  price  would  arise, 
according  to  the  difference  in  route  selected, 
probably  sufficient,  in  some  cases,  to  kill  the 
trade  of  certain  ports  altogether. 

Again  overlooking  the  relative  bulk  of 
consignments,  it  is  frequently  urged,  although 
the  Earl  of  Jersey's  Committee  reported  to 
the  contrary  effect  in  1906,  that  home  in- 
dustries  are    prejudicially   affected    by   the 
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preferential  rates  enjoyed  by  foreign  a!id 
Colonial  competitors,  and  it  is  objected  that, 
say  beef,  loaded  in  tons,  from  a  ship  along- 
side the  quay  at  Liverpool  or  Southampton, 
shonld  be  conveyed  to  J^ondon  at  a  lower 
rate  per  ton  than  that  for  a  small  consign- 
ment of  beef,  at  most  a  few  hundredweights, 
consigned  at  any  chance  time,  from  some 
intermediate  Cheshire  or  Hampshire  station, 
for  delivery  in  the  same  market.  In  the 
former  case  the  consignment  is  of  sufficient 
magnitnde  to  fully  load  one  or  more  trains, 
which  are. run  at  express  speed  without  stop 
to  London,  and -delivered  immediately  upon 
arrival  at  the  wholesale  market  ;  the  period 
of  use  of  the  vehicles  and  the  labour  of  mar- 
shalling the  train  are  reduced  to  a  minimum  ; 


time  ago  that  bulk  traffic  consigned  from 
the  docks  at  Southampton  to  London,  at  six 
shillings  a  ton,  was  four  times  more  profit- 
able to  the  London  and  South  Western 
Railway  Company  than  the  traffic  for  the 
same  destination  loaded  in  small  quantities 
at  intermediate  Hampshire  stations,  at  fifteen 
shillings  a  ton. 

In  the  special  case  of  the  London  and 
South  Western  Railway  meat  traffic,  the  con- 
signment is  loaded  direct  from  the  hold  of 
the  Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company's 
Plate  steamers  into  road  wagons,  mounted 
on  special  trucks,  made  up  into  a  train, 
and  run  to  London  ;  upon  arrival  the 
wagons  are  run  off  these  trucks,  horsed  and 
driven  direct  to  the  market,  thus  obviating 
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each  car  being  fully  loaded,  the  ratio  of  the 
paying  load  to  the  gross  load  hauled  attains 
its  maximum  value,  and  the  number  of  con- 
signors and  consignees  being  but  few,  entails 
but  a  minimum  amount  of  clerical  work.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  time  of  the  train  journey 
is  lengthened  by  the  frequent  stops  at  local 
stations  en  route^  for  the  receipt  and  delivery 
of  goods,  with  a  consequent  increase  per  ton 
of  traffic  handled,  in  the  clerical  work  of 
recording  the  various  transfers ;  also  the 
consignments  are  of  such  a  miscellaneous 
nature,  some  perishable  and  others  fragile, 
that  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  a  car 
is  only  partially  loaded,  giving  rise  to  a  con- 
siderable decrease  in  the  ratio  of  the  paying 
load  to  the  gross  load  hauled. 

In  illustration  of  this  it  was  show^n  some 


much  of  the  handling  from  wagon  to  truck, 
and  vice  versa,  to  which  the  small  consign- 
ment must  of  necessity  be  subjected. 

Once  a  route  is  constructed  and  opened 
for  traffic,  its  capital  and  maintenance 
charges  commence  to  accrue,  whether  it  be 
used  or  not,  and  since  the  cost  of  operation, 
per  ton  of  traffic,  tends  to  vary  inversely  with 
the  amount  of  that  traffic,  it  follows  that  a 
greater  profit  will  result  from  a  fairly  heavy 
traffic  at  remuneratively  low  rates,  than  from 
a  small  traffic  at  a  high  rate  ;  but,  of  course, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  first  cost  and  the 
maintenance  charges  w^ill  seriously  influence 
the  rate  ;  it  is  thus  somewhat  unfair,  neglect- 
ing other  circumstances,  which  I  shall  con- 
sider later,  to  make  a  comparison  between 
the  freight  charge  p(3r  ton  mile  on  an  English 
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and  on  an  American  transcontinental  rail- 
road. The  former,  taking,  say,  the  case  of 
the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  Co., 
traverses  a  densely  populated  area,  such  as 
that  of  south-west  Lancashire,  where  high 
prices  have  to  be  paid  for  the  track  and  the 
terminal  sites  ;  the  equipment  of  the  line 
with  subsidiary  works,  such  as  over  and 
under  bridges,  tunnels,  stations,  approach 
roads,  sidings,  culverts,  etc.,  is  particularly 
heavy  ;  whilst  the  latter  traverses  agricultural 
or  prairie  land  for  the  greater  part  of  its 
length.  This  land  is  not  only  cheaply  pur- 
chased and  lightly  taxed,  but  also  does  not, 
in  general,  require  such  a  costly  track  and 
equipment  to  be  placed  upon  it.  Even  if 
these  differences  of  capital  cost  and  mainten- 
ance did  not  exist,  it  would  still  be  grossly 
inequitable  to  compare  the  rate  per  ton  mile 
for  a  short  haul  of  a  miscellaneous  consign- 
ment, for  a  distance  of  a  hundred  miles  or 
so,  or  even  less,  as  in  the  average  English 
case,  with  that  of  a  long  haul  of  a  heavy 
uniform  consignment,  for  a  distance  of  a 
thousand  or  more  miles,  as  in  the  average 
American  case  quoted  ;  for  as  the  cost  of  the 
labour  of  loading  and  unloading  remains  a 
fixed  charge,  no  matter  what  the  distance 
may  be,  and  as  the  operative  or  running  cost 
per  mile  run  decreases  slightly  as  the  mileage 
increases,  it  follows  that  the  cost  per  ton 
mile  will,  in  general,  be  subject  to  a  steady 


and  before  these  are  at  all  comparable  with 
the  ordinary  English  rates  they  should  be 
increased  by  the  amount  of  the  charge  levied 
by  the  continental  parcel  express  or  freight 
agent  companies,  for  their  services  in  collect- 
ing, storing  and  delivering  the  consignments 
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decrease   as   the   distance  between  the 
miuals  materially  increases. 

Again,  the  foreign  rates  generally  quoted 
in  such  circumstances  will  be  found,  upon 
investigation,  to  be  station  to  station  rates, 


EXPLORING    THE     GRAND    JUNCTION    CANAL    IN    A 
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— services  which  are,  in  general,  much  more 
efficiently  performed  by  the  English  railway 
companies  at  an  inclusive  rate.  Further,  the 
English  companies  will  make  up  and  despatch 
a  freight  train  of  ten-ton  trucks,  each  carry- 
ing loads  ranging  from  half  a  ton  to  five 
tons,  and  deliver  the  consignments  within 
twenty-four   or  forty-eight  hours  from  the 

time  of  receiving 
them,  but  the  con- 
tinental freight 
agent  will  hold 
back  the  consign- 
ments till  he  can 
conveniently  fill  a 
truck  with  its  full 
load,  so  that  a 
week  oi*  more  may 
elapse  between 
the  time  of 
collection  and 
delivery,  a  state 
of  affairs  which 
would  not  be 
tolerated  for  a 
moment  by 
English  traders, 
who  are  more  and 
more  abandon- 
ing methods  of 
wholesale  trading,  involving  heavy  capital 
investment  and  large  warehouse  accommoda- 
tion, and  are  more  and  more  adopting  retail 
methods,  and  are  relying  upon  the  post  and 
the  telephone  for  the  replenishment  of  their 
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stock  with  small  consignments,  tlie  deliveiy 
of  which  is  expected  within  twenty-four  or 
thirty-six  hours  of  placing  the  order  with 
the  manufacturers. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  value  which  the 
English  companies  place  upon  these  services, 
one  company  quotes  as  the  ordinary  rate 
for  goods  belonging  to  classes  8  and  5, 
between  two  towns,  15s.  and  21s.  Id.  a  ton 
respectively,  and  lis.  and  17s.  6<i.  per  ton. 
as  the  corresponding  station  to  station  rates, 
in  this  case  equivalent  to  reductions  of 
26'7  and  19*0' per  cent,  respectively  on  the 
ordinary  rates. 

Not  only  is  this  punctuality  in  delivery 
effected  by  the  companies  running  partially 
loaded  trains,  to  the  depreciation  of  their 
own  profits,  but,  in  addition,  they  provide 
splendid  terminal  facilities  for  the  sale  and 
handhng  of  coal,  vegetable  produce  and  the 
local  industry  of  a  district,  such  as  that  of 
Bradford  in  Yorkshire,  and,  further,  the 
public  has  passenger  services  of  such  speed, 
frequency,  and  comfort,  as  no  continental 
nation  can  parallel. 

It  is  not  often  sufficiently  realised  that, 
owing  to  the  insularity  of  this  country,  from 
one  to  two-thiids  of  the  railway  rates  are 
affected  by  the  competition  of  sea-borne 
traffic.  In  the  able  annual  review  of  trade, 
published  as  a  supplement  of  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  dated  December  31,  1906,  it  was 
stated  that  the  shipping,  trading  direct  to 
Manchester  from  Belgian,  Dutch,  and  German 
ports,  was  subjected  to  such  a  keen  com- 
petition by  the  railway  companies  operating 
steamship  lines  between  the  Continental  and 
East  Coast  English  ports,  that  the  rate,  for 
instance,  on  sugar  had  been  cut  down  to  such 
a  figure  that  there  was  no  profit  in  carrying  it. 

Again  considering  the  case  of  transatlantic 
merchandise  consigned  to  London,  it  might 
be  sea-borne  direct  to  London,  or  routed  via 
Liverpool,  Bristol,  or  Southampton,  and  rail- 
borne  thenceforward  to  its  destination,  and 
a  traffic  manager,  in  quoting  for  such  traffic, 
must  so  adjust  the  rate  for  the  rail-borne 
portion  of  the  journey  that,  allowing  for  the 
difference  in  time  or  passage,  the  combined 
rail  and  sea  rate  shall  not  greatly  differ  from 
that  charged  on  the  direct  sea  route  ; 
similarly  goods  consigned  from  northern 
Europe  to,  say,  Sheffield  or  Leeds  might  be 
landed  at  several  North  East  Coast  ports, 
between  the  Tyne  and  the  H  umber,  and  the 
railway  rates  from  those  ports  to  these 
inland  towns  must  be  so  adjusted  that  the 
foreign  shipper  is  almost  indifferent  as  to  the 
route  by  which  they  are  consigned. 


Again,  as  most  large  industrial  centres  are 
not  more  than  ninety  miles  from  the  coast, 
it  follows  that  if  a  railway  rate  is  excessive, 
economies  can  be  effected  by  routing  a  con- 
signment partly  by  rail  and  partly  by  sea. 
Thus  the  third  class  rate  from  Manchester  to 
Huntly,  a  small  inland  town  about  forty-two 
miles  from  Aberdeen,  is  60s.  a  ton,  the  rate  for 
the  same  goods,  sea-borne  from  Manchester  to 
Aberdeen  and  rail  forward,  is  46s.  Zd.  a  ton, 
a  saving  of  just  23  per  cent.  ;  or  rail-borne 
between  Manchester  and  Liverpool  and 
between  Aberdeen  and  Huntly,  and  sea- 
borne between  Liverpool  and  Aberdeen,  is 
57s.  9^.  a  ton,  a  saving  of  about  4  per  cent.  ; 
similarly  the  rail-borne  rate  from  Manchester 
to  Wick,  for  a  certain  class  of  goods,  is  56s.  8^. 
a  ton,  but  the  sea-borne  rate,  although  tran- 
shipped at  Aberdeen,  is  37s.  M.  a  ton,  and 
the  corresponding  rail  and  sea  borne  rates 
between  Manchester  and  Southampton  are 
52s.  6^.  and  35s.  a  ton  respectively  for  the 
same  class  of  goods. 

It  is  no  unusual  experience,  in  taking  the 
day's  collection  of  a  railway  company,  in  any 
large  industrial  centre,  to  find  that  the 
average  weight  of  several  thousand  parcels, 
collected  from  various  traders'  premises  by 
the  railway  carmen,  and  also  those  brought 
to  the  companies'  district  receiving-offices,  is 
well  under  a  hundredweight ;  each  of  these 
parcels  has  to  be  w^eighed,  checked  with  its 
consignment  note,  sorted  for  despatch,  loaded, 
hauled,  invoiced,  and  delivered,  entaihng  a 
labour  cost  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  mere 
cost  of  carriage  ;  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  rates  for  smalls — the  technical  name  for 
all  consignments  of  less  weight  than  3cwt. 
— is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  actual  rate  per 
ton,  appropriate  to  the  classification  of  the 
goods  and  the  distance  they  are  hauled,  as 
shown  in  Table  I. 

If  co-operation  were  indulged  in  to  a 
greater  extent  amongst  traders,  farmers, 
market  gardeners,  and  others,  the  number  of 
consignments  could  be  materially  reduced, 
and  the  weight  per  consignment  correspond- 
ingly increased,  with  consequent  savings  in 
the  cost  of  carriage ;  for  consignments 
weighing  over  3cwt.  are  carried  at  the  rate 
per  ton  quoted,  except  that,  in  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  charge,  odd  pounds  under  14lb. 
and  between  141b.  and  281b.,  are  charged 
as  14lb.  and  281b.  respectively,  and  con- 
signments exceeding  2  tons  in  weight  are 
carried  at  reduced  rates,  with  still  further 
reductions  when  the  weight  exceeds  4  tons 
and  10  tons  ;  further,  if  the  goods  are  sent 
0.  R,-^tbat  is,  at  the  owner's  risk,  instead  of 


Rate  per  Ton  in  Shillings. 

Weight  of 

Consignment 

in  Cwts. 

10s. 

20s. 

40s. 

60s. 

80s. 

100s. 

r 

1     d 

11! 

11 

1^ 

-*3 

c 

lis 

J  or  under. 

1  „        n       ■ 

2  „       „      . 

3  „       „      . 

s.    d. 

-  8 

-  9 
1    4 
110 

£    s.    d. 
16    8 
-15    0 
■-13    4 
--12    2 

s.    d. 

-10 

1  4 

2  5 

3  5 

£    s.    d. 
113    4 
16    8 
14    2 
12    9 

s.    d. 

1  7 

2  7 
4    7 
6   7 

£     s.    d. 
3     3     4 
2  11     8 
2    5  10 
2    3  10 

s.  d. 

2  3 

3  8 
6    9 
9   9 

£  s.  d. 
410  0 
313  4 
3  8  4 
3    5    0 

s.     d. 

2  11 

5     0 

9     0 

12  11 

£    8.   d. 
516    8 
5    0    0 
410   0 
4    6    1 

s.    d. 

3    8 

6    0 

11    0 

16    0 

£     s.    d. 
7     6    8 
6    0   0 
5  10   0 

5    8    8 

I.    THE     CHARGE,      AT     VARIOUS     RATES     PER    TON,     FOR     PARCELS     OF     LESS     AVEIGHT     THAN     3C\VT.,     AND     THE 
EQUIVALENT   RATE   PER   TON   CORRESPONDING   TO   SUCH    A    CHARGE. 


at  the  company's  risk  of  possible  damage  in 
transit — then  the  class  rate  is  subjected  to  a 
reduction  of  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

Now,  in  the  ca,se  of  the  rates  on  canal- 
borne  freight,  as  most  of  the  companies, 
excepting  the  Aire  and  Calder,  the  Bridge- 
water,  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool,  the  Roch- 
dale, the  Shropshire  Union,  and  one  or  two 
lesser  canal  companies,  do  not  act  as  carriers, 
but  merely  take  toll 
of  the  carrying  com- 
panies or  by-traders 
using  the  waterway, 
the  freight  charge 
must  include  not  only 
the  toll  levied  by  the 
company  for  the  use 
of  the  canal  and 
the  towpath,  but  also 
the  cost  of  operating 
the  barge,  maintaining  it  in  repair,  and  pro- 
viding a  fair  return  on  the  barge-owner's 
capital  expenditure,  although,  in  many  cases, 
the  owners  of  single  barges,  under  stress  of 
competition,  accept  rates  which  only  just 
cover  the  bare  cost  of  living  and  pay  for  the 
canal  tolls. 

Again,  as  in  the  case  of  railway  rates,  the 
matter  is  not  capable  of  exact  mathematical 
treatment ;  estimates  are  numerous  and  varied 


100  ton 

1000 

150     „ 

0-758 

200     „ 

0-630 

250     „ 

0-553 

II.    THE     RELATIVE     COST     PER    TON     MILE    OF    CARRY- 
ING    A      FUr>L     CAKGO,      IN     STEAM      BARGES     OF     THE 
ABOVE    CAPACITIES,    COMPARED    WITH     THAT   OF    THE 
SMALLEST    AS   UNITY. 


— firstly,  because  the  canal  toll  varies  with 
the  classification  of  the  goods,  and  secondly, 
because  various  factors  may  be  considered 
or  neglected ;  one  estimate  may  be  based  on 
a  voyage  over  a  comparatively  long  length  of 
broad,  deep,  and  unlocked  canal,  another  over 
a  section  which  is  little  more  than  a  series 
of  locks  ;  the  method  of  traction,  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  tractor  and  of  the  boat,  which 
latter  is  greater  on  a 
locked  than  upon  an 
unlocked  canal,  the 
cost  of  labour  in 
loading  and  unload- 
ing, and  the  time  of 
the  boat  on  the  jour- 
ney, which  is  affected 
by  flood,  drought, 
frost,  and  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  canal 
section,  all  vitally  affect  the  cost  per  ton  mile ; 
in  general,  a  large  steamer  wdll  be  cheaper  to 
operate  than  a  small  horse-hauled  barge,  the 
influence  of  capacity  on  cost  being  shown 
relatively  in  Table  IL  If  the  boat  can  be  run 
full  in  both  directions,  a  lower  rate  per  ton 
can  be  quoted  than  that  for  a  single  journey, 
and  not  infrequently  produce  a  greater  profit, 
as  shown  in  the  following  hypothetical  case, 
set  out  in  tabular  form  in  Table  IIL 


Operating  Cost. 

Amount  of  Cargo. 

Outward. 

Home. 

Total. 

Rate  per  Ton 
Charged. 

Charge. 

Profit. 

£     s.     d. 

£     s.     d. 

£     s.     d. 

f,     d. 

£     s.     d. 

s.    d. 

Full  Cargo  of  20  tons  one 

way 

10    0 

0    7     6 

17     6 

1     6 

1  10     0 

2     6 

Full  Cargo  of  20  tons  both 

ways 

10    0 

10    0 

2    0    0 

1    3 

2  10     0 

10     0 

III.    A   HYPOTHETICAL  CASE. 
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Economies  can  also  be  effected  on  long 
reaches  of  canal,  by  towing  two  or  more 
boats,  since  the  cost  of  traction  and  of  man- 
ning the  boats  does  not  increase  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  load  hauled,  but  on  a 
length  upon  which  there  are  numerous 
locks,  there  is  little  or  no  economy  effected, 
as  the  tow  has  to  be  broken  up  at  each 
lock  and  the  boats  passed  through  singly 
and  marshalled  on  the 
other  side.  As  the 
toll  paid  to  the  canal 
company  4s  an 
integral  part  of  the 
rate,  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  whether 
the  advocates  of  canal 

resuscitation  intend  that  the  reorganised 
system  shall  pay  its  own  way,  or  be  sustained 
by  a  rather  heavy  draft  on  the  pockets  of 
the  already  heavily  burdened  taxpayer. 

The  following  extract  from  The  Local 
Governinpjit  Officer,  dated  November  17th, 
1906,  is  quoted  here,  as  it  is  typical  of  the 
latter  view  : — 

"  The  Chester  Corporation  have  made  the 


From  1876  to 

1885  . 

.  £120,679 

12 

6 

„   1886  „ 

1895  . 

255,176 

13 

1 

„   1896  „ 

1905  . 

298,043 

19 

4 

l\.    SHORTAGE    AMOUNTS    PAID     BY    THE     I>.N.W.    KAIL- 
WAY    TO    THE     BIRMINGHAM    CANAL    CO. 


abolish  tolls,  but  that  these  tolls  should  be 
made  as  simple  and  kept  as  low  as  possible  ; 
(4)  that  the  routes  of  national  importance 
should  be  assisted  by  the  national  Exchequer, 
as  main  roads  are  now  assisted  ;  (5)  that 
when,  after  due  inquiry,  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  improvement  or  maintenance  of  a  water- 
way would  contribute  to  the  prosperity  of 
any  particular  county  or  district,  the  local 
authorities  of  that 
county  or  district 
should  have  powers 
to  contribute  to  the 
cost." 

If  the  canals  are 
ever  made  toll  free, 
then, of  course,  freight 
charges  will  be  low,  as  any  trader  desiring 
to  use  the  waterway  will  only  have  to  pro- 
vide a  boat  and  pay  its  operating  cost,  and 
the  State  will  provide  the  funds  for  main- 
taining the  waterway,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
canal  users'  trading  profits  will  be  in  part 
derived  from  the  pockets  of  the  general  tax- 
payers, the  majority  of  whom  will  have  no 
opportunity  to  use  the  waterway.     Numerous 


Receipts  on  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal  and  River  Avonl 
Navigation j 

Expenditure  in  respect  of  the  Kennet  and  Avon  CanaU 
and  the  River  Avon  Navigation j 

Deficit 

Traffic  carried  on  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal,  in  tons 


Period  of  years  from 


1877  to  1886.   1887  to  1896.    1897  to  1906.    1877  to  1906. 


£47,588 

£74,935 

£27,347 
1,202,182 


£57,910 

£86,561 

£28,651 
1,039,409 


£47,500 

£85,879 

£38,379 

712,854 


£152,998 

£247,375 

£94,377 
2,954,445 


THE    LOSS    SUSTAINED    IJY   THE    GREAT  WESTEKX    RAILWAY    COMPANY    IN    THE    WORKING   OF    THE    KENNET    AND 
AVON   CANAL   AND   THE   RIVER   AVON   NAVIGATION   SINCE    1877. 


following  representations  to  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Canals  and  Waterways  :  —  (1)  That 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  it  would  be 
advantageous  to  trade  if  all  people  had  as 
free  use  of  waterways  as  of  roads,  under 
proper  regakitions  ;  (2)  that  such  free  use 
cannot  be  possible  until  the  waterways  are 
under  the  control  of  the  nation  ;  (3)  that 
it  will  not  be  found  practicable  at  present  to 


estimates  have  from  time  to  time  been  made 
as  to  the  cost  of  acquiring  and  reconstructing 
the  canals.  Many  of  these  err  on  the  side  of 
smallness,  and  evidently  make  but  little 
provision  for  the  purchase  of  buildings  and 
land,  which  now  abut  on  the  canals,  and 
would  have  to  be  acquired  in  order  to 
afford  suitable  sites  for  the  construction  of 
turning-basins,  lay-byes,  wharves,  warehouses, 


Purchase  of  3640  •  3  miles  of  canal         .  .  at  £11,000  a  mile 

Reconstruction  of  1,000  miles  of  canal  .  ,,  £80,000       ,, 

,,500  miles  of  canal  .  „  £15,000 

Improvement      ,,     350  miles  of  river  .  .  ,,  £10,000       ,, 


Total 


£40,043,000 

30,000,000 

7,500,000 

3,500,000 

£81,043,000 


ESTIMATE    1. 
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reservoirs,  and  piimping-stations,  the  acqui- 
sition of  mineral  rights  under  the  canal,  in 
districts  where  the  canal  is  liable  to  sub- 
sidence from  the  operations  of  mining,  the 
organising  of  collecting  and  distributing 
agencies,  etc.  The  question  is  an  exceediuglj 
complex  one,  and  each  section  must  be 
specially  valued  in  order  to  arrive  at  any- 
thing like  a  correct  estimate.  The  cost  of 
constructing  existing  canals  has  ranged  from 
£6,000  to  £38,000  a  mi]e,  according  to  the 
district  passed  through  and  the   nature  of 


companies  with  whom  they  have  made  agree- 
ments. For  instance,  the  predecessors  of 
the  London  and  North  Western  Railway 
Company  agreed,  under  the  London  anil 
Birmingham  Riilway  and  Birmingham  Canal 
Arrangement  Act  of  1846,  to  make  up,  in 
any  year,  any  shortage  in  a  guaranteed 
dividend  of  four  per  cent,  on  the  consoli- 
dated stock  of  the  Canal  Company,  and 
although,  excepting  the  years  1868  and 
1874,  no  shortage  occurred  for  thirty  years, 
the  Railway  Company  has,  under  that  agree- 


Route  by  Inland  Waterway  between— 

Length  in  Miles  of — 

0  6 

Barge  Canals. 

II 

The  Rivers 

The  Ports 

1 

Ship 
Canals. 

Rivers 
or 

River 
>iaviga- 

tions. 

Whole 
Water- 
way. 

p  p 

Inde- 
pendent. 

Owned  or 
Controlled 

by 
Railways. 

Total. 

52 
S3 

1. 

Thames  &  Mersey* 

London  &  Liverpool  . 

151-5 

83-25 

234-75 

3-25 

6-0 

244-0 

252 

2. 

•>■>                                   »5 

,,                   ,, 

149-75 

72-5 

222-25 

12-0 

22-0 

256-25 

190 

3. 

* 

,,                  ,, 

162-0 

71-0 

233-0 

12-0 

22-0 

267-0 

282 

4. 

* 

,,                   ,, 

173-75 

71-25 

245-0 

12-0 

6-0 

263-0 

256 

5. 

>^ 

,,                  ,, 

147-5 

83-5 

231-0 

3-25 

6-0 

240-25 

226 

6. 

,,           Severn 

,,          Avonmouth 

— 

86-5 

86-5 

— 

91-0 

177-5 

130 

7. 

■>•>               •>■> 

,,         Sharpness  . 

35-75 

— 

35-75 

8-5 

146-5 

190-75 

102 

8. 

,,                „ 

,,                   ,, 

145-25 

12-5 

157-75 

16-5 

45-0 

219-25 

230 

9. 

* 

V                                           ,, 

179-0 



179  0 

16-5 

29-0 

224-5 

216 

10. 

* 

,,                    ,, 

166-25 

13-0 

179-25 

16-5 

42-0 

237-75 

204 

11. 

* 

172-0 

15-0 

187-0 

16-5 

42-0 

245-5 

216 

12. 

Humber 

,'!              Hull       . 

171-25 

2-5 

173-75 

— 

107-0 

280-75 

164 

1:3. 

5?                                   5) 

,,                  ,, 

144-0 

34  25 

178-25 

— 

124-75 

303-0 

148 

14. 

* 

■>■>                          y> 

154-5 

49-75 

204-25 



108-75 

313-0 

221 

15. 
16. 

Mersey  &  Severn  . 

Liverpool  &  Sharpness 

25  5 
56-75 

66-5 
69-25 

920 
126-0 

19-75 

28-5 

48-0 
35-0 

159-75 

189-5 

84 
162 

17. 

* 

■>•>                  ?> 

30-5 

81-5 

112-0 

19-75 

35-0 

166-75 

132 

18. 

* 

■>•>                                       5> 

25.5 

96-5 

122-0 

19-75 

48-0 

189-75 

132 

19. 

* 

44-0 

82-25 

126-25 

28-5 

48-0 

202-75 

150 

20. 

,,        Humber 

Hull       . 

74-75 

30-5 

105-25 

12-0 

32-0 

149-25 

152 

21. 

?j               >> 

?>                  »> 

115-0 

— 

115-0 

12-0 

32-0 

159-0 

149 

22. 

n               ,, 

,,                  J) 

161-25 

— 

161-25 

— 

26-0 

187-25 

104 

23. 

Humber  &  Severn* 

Hull  &  Sharpness 

35-5 

49-75 

85-25 

16-5 

137-75 

239-5 

127 

VI.    TAliTICULAHS   OF   SOME   OF   TUP]    EXISTING   WATERWAYS,    AVAILABLE    FOR   INLAND   NAVIGATION 
BETWEEN    THE   IIIVEUS   THAMES,    MERSEY,    SEVERN,    AND   HUMBER. 

Note. — The  routes  starred  thus  *  are  vid  Birmingham. 


the  works  ;  hub  without  going  into  tedious 
detail,  a  rough  approximation  of  cost  can  be 
obtained  by  multiplying  the  total  mileage  by 
some  average  cost  per  mile.  The  figures 
here  used  in  two  estimates  doubtless  err 
on  the  side  of  moderation,  for  not  only  will 
capital  have  to  be  expended  in  the  various 
ways  already  indicated  in  this  paragraph, 
but  doubtless  more  will  be  required  to 
reimburse  the  railway  companies  for  the 
expenditure  which  they  have  incurred  under 
various  obligations  acquired  with  the  canals 
purchased,  or  entered  into  with  the  canal 


ment,  paid  £685,265  14s.  bd.  to  make  up 
various  annual  shortages  in  this  guaranteed 
dividend,  ranging  from  an  equivalent  divi- 
dend of  £0-015  per  cent,  in  1877,  to  £2-568 
per  cent,  in  1901  and  £1*517  per  cent,  in 
1906.  The  total  amounts  paid  under  this 
head  in  the  last  three  decennia  are  shown  in 
Table  IV.  The  Midland  Railway  Company 
has  expended  £119,529  on  the  maintenance 
of  the  Ashby  and  Cromford  Canals  between 
1856  and  1905. 

As  the  greater  portion  of  the  railway  and 
canal  mileage  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  laid 


Number  of 
Controlling 
Authorities. 

Length  in  Miles  of  the 

Constituent  Waterways  on  the 
Interfluvial  Canal  Route. 

Section  forming 

the 
Through  Route. 

Canals  of  which 

the 

Section  forms  a  part. 

Independent  canals 

Railway  owned  or  controlled  canals        .      .      . 

Ship  canals 

E/ivers  or  river  navigations 

14 
7 
2 
6 

404-2 

213-9 

28-5 

311-5 

657-6 

510-0 

52-2 

II.    ANALYSIS   OV  A   GKAND    TRUNK    CANAL   SYSTKM    COMBINING   KOUTES    NUMBKllED    2,    7,    12,    15,    20 

AND    23    IN    TABLE    VI. 


down  in  Eifgland  and  Wales,  and  as,  owing 
to  the  density  of  population,  the  amount  of 
traffic,  and  the  number  of  towns  served  by 
both  systems  of  transport,  the  only  really 
severe  competition  would,  if  at  all,  take 
place  between  the  railway  and  canal  systems 
of  England  and  Wales,  I  have  not,  in 
Estimate  1,  taken  into  consideration  the 
canal  systems  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
If   the   State   acquires   the  whole  of  the 


3640*3  miles  of  canal  in  England  and  Wales 
for  which  returns  are  furnished,  of  which 
2456'6  miles,  or  67*5  per  cent,  of  the  total 
mileage,  are  owned  by  canal  companies, 
965*2  miles,  or  26*5  per  cent,  of  the  total 
mileage,  are  owned  by  railway  companies, 
and  218 '5  miles,  or  6*0  per  cent,  of  the 
total  mileage,  are  controlled  by  railway  com- 
panies, the  total  expenditure  on  acquisition 
and  reconstruction  will  be  about  £81,000,000, 


INLAND    WATEUWAYS    CONNECTING    THE     FOUR     RIVERS    THAMES,     MERSEY,     SEVERN,     AND    HUMBER. 

Note.— Railway  owned  or  controlled  canals  shown  thus For  clearness  on  so  small  a  scale,  canals  in  vicinity  of  those 

shown  are  omitted.    Areas  more  than  500  feet  above  sea 
Independent  canals  ,,        ,,    level  are  tinted. 


Purchase  of  11 67 '6  miles  of  canal 
Reconstruction  of  618*1  miles  of  canal 
Improvement  of  225  miles  of  river 


at  £11,000  a  mile 
„  £30,000 
„  £10,000 

Total 


=  £12,844,000 
=  18,543,000 
=        2,250,000 


£33,637,000 


ESTIMATE   2. 


made  np  as  in  Estimate  1,  to  which  must  be 
added  a  further  sum,  to  provide  for  the  cost 
of  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  system, 
the  provision  of  barges,  etc. 

Many  of  the  more  moderate  advocates  of 
canal  resuscitation,  recognising  the  small 
utility  of  some  of  the  waterways  and  the 
great  cost  which  w^ould  be  incurred  in  acquir- 
ing all  the  barge  canals,  suggest  that  only 
certain  canals  should  be  purchased  and 
reconstructed,  so  as  to  form  a  grand  trunk 
system,  connecting  the  four  rivers,  Thames, 
Mersey,  Severn,  and  Humber  ;  but  the  sug- 
gestion, although  apparently  offering  an  easy 
and  economical  solution  of  the  problem  of 
initiating  a  system   of   State-owned   canals, 


does  not  really  do  so,  for  the  State  would 
have  to  make  a  selection  of  six  routes  from  at 
least  four  times  that  number  (see  Table  YL), 
and  doubtless  as  soon  as  the  State  declared 
its  intention  of  purchasing,  each  district 
would  immediately  urge  the  claims  of  its 
own  particular  waterway.  But  even  then, 
assuming  the  six  routes  have  been  selected, 
say,  just  for  purposes  of  illustration,  those 
numbered  2,  7, 12,  15,  20  and  23  in  Table  YI., 
no  less  than  twenty -nine  authorities,  as 
shown  in  the  analysis  in  Table  YIL,  would 
have  to  be  dealt  with,  in  acquiring  through 
routes  over  the  958  miles  of  waterway  form- 
ing the  interfluvial  system ;  and  if  the 
owning  authorities  should  insist  on  the  sale 


Canals  in  1905. 

In  the  United  Kingdom. 

In 

England 

and 

Railways 
in 

Heads  of  Returns. 

Wales. 

United 
Kingdom 

Inde- 

Owned by 

Controlled 

by 
Railway 
Com- 
panies, 

Total. 

Total. 

1908. 

pendent 

Railway 

All 

All 

Com- 

Com- 

Three 

Three 

panies. 

panies. 

Classes. 

Classes. 

Authorised  capital  in  millions  of  pounds       .      .      . 

38-14 

5-95 

5-18 

49-27 

46-74 

1,398  00 

Paid  up             ,,                  ,,                 ,,               ... 

36-97 

5 

73 

4-85 

47-55 

43-25 

1,310  00 

Revenue  from  tolls            ,,                 ,,                ... 

0-96 

.    0 

14 

0-22 

1-32 

1-24 

— 

„          ,,    freight  as  carriers  in  millions  of  pounds 

0-64 

0 

19 

— 

0-83 

0-76 

58 

89 

,,          ,,    other  sources         „            „            ,, 

0-44 

0 

07 

0-02 

0-53 

0-50 

61 

00* 

„    all 

2-04 

0 

40 

0-24 

2-68 

2-50 

119 

89 

Expenditure  in  millions  of  pounds            .... 

1-41 

0 

35 

0-13 

1-89 

1-76 

76 

41t 

Net  profits      ,,        „                ,,                   .... 

0-63 

0 

04 

0-12 

0-79 

0-74 

43 

48 

Proportion  of  expenditure  to  receipts       .... 

0-69 

0 

89 

0-53 

0-70 

0-70 

0 

64 

Length  of  route  in  thousands  of  miles     .... 

3-31 

1 

14 

0-22 

4-67 

3-64 

23 

231 

Traffic  in  millions  of  tons  § 

28-94 

5-83 

8-38 

43-16 

41-18 

491-60 

*  Includes  receipts  from  passenger  traffic 

„         ,,     steamboats,  canals,  hotels,  and  miscellaneous  sources 

t  Includes  expanditure  on  locomotive  power         ..... 
,,  ,,   working  of  traffic         ..... 

,,  „   maintenance  of  way,  works,  and  stations 

,,  „   repair  and  renewal  of  carriages  and  wagons  . 

„  „   rates  and  taxes  ...... 

X  Nominal  length  of  track,  the  length  of  running  track  is  39,316  miles,  and 
,,         ,,         ,,  sidings         „      ,,  14,353       ,, 

§  Canal  traffic  returns  are  probably  more  duplicated  than  those  of  railways,  and  thus  the  actual 
ratio  of  rail-borne  freight  to  that  borne  by  canals  is  greater  than  the  apparent  ratio. 


51-70  million  dS 

s          9-30 

21-89 

21-64 

11-07 

6-21 

4-88 

Vlir.    THE    I.ATKST     PUP.L1SHKI)     HETURNS     OK     CAPITAL,    REVENUE,     EXPENDITURE,    AND    TRAEFIC   OF   CANALS   IN 
ENGLAND   AND   WALES,    AND     IN     THE    UNITED    KINGDOM;     AND     OF     RAILWAYS     IN    THE    UNITED     KINGDOM. 
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of  the  \Yliole  canal  of  which 
the  section  in  the  quadri- 
fluvial  ronte  forms  a  part, 
then  no  less  than  1167 '6  miles 
of  barge  canal  would  have  to 
be  acquired.  I  liave  assumed 
that  the  ship  canals  would 
not  be  purchased,  but  that 
traders  using  the  through 
route  would  pay  toll  over 
these  sections  to  the  ship 
canal  companies.  Of  course, 
if  these  were  also  purchased, 
the  estimate  would  have  to 
be  correspondingly  increased  : 
the  purchase  and  reconstruc- 
tion of  this  route  would 
therefore  entail  an  expendi- 
ture of  £:-^>3,G00,000,  as 
shown  in  Estimate  2,  or 
nearly  half  the  cost  of  pur- 
chasing the  whole  system,  and 
therefore  would  not  be  so  economical  as  the 
advocates  of  this  interfluvial  canal  scheme 
hope  that  it  might  be.  When  all  this  money 
has  been  expended,  there  is  not  the  least 
certainty  that  the  traffic  on  the  renovated 
waterways  will  develop  to  a  sufficient  extent 
to  justify  the  expenditure  on  their  acquisition 
and  reconstruction,  or  that  the  three  or  four 


^k^t\. 
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ALONG  TRING  SUMMIT,  THE  HIGHEST  POINT  ON  THE  GRAND  JUNCTION  CANAL, 
THE  BOATS  ARE  ON  A  LEVEL  WITH  THE  DOME  OK  ST.  PAUL's  CATHKURAL. 


thousand  miles  of  canal  in  England  and 
Wales  and  in  the  United  Kingdom,  respec- 
tively, will  be  able  to  offer  any  very  severe 
competition  to  the  sixteen  or  twenty-two 
thousand  miles  of  railway,  which  latter  only 
paid  a  little  over  8  per  cent,  on  their  capital 
last  year,  and  contributed  £4,884,000  to  the 
rates  and  taxes,  as  shown  in  Table  YIII. 
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APPLIED    MECHANICS. 

By  FRED   M.  WHITE. 


^^HERE  are  possibly 
more  interesting 
hobbies  than  "Ming'' 
dynasties  or  Bhie 
Mauritius  postage 
stamps,  and  it  seemed 
to  Violet  Acton  that 
she  had  found  such  a 
thing,  and  that  a 
comparatively  inexpensive  one.  Like  most 
popular  favourites  on  the  musical  stage,  she 
had  a  voluminous,  not  to  say  quaint  corre- 
spondence, and  for  the  most  part  she  pasted 
her  letters  into  an  album,  which  sometime 
or  another  might  perhaps  find  a  use  in 
history.  She  glanced  thoughtfully  over  one 
of  the  letters  which  she  had  in  her  hand 
now.  It  was  not  the  least  rare  of  her  pos- 
sessions, though  it  was  a  comparatively 
recent  treasure.  It  ran  thus — 
"  Honoured  Miss, — 

"As  a  regular  first-nighter,  and  one 
who  has  frequently  enjoyed  your  splendid 
performances,  I  humbly  take  the  liberty  of 
pointing  out  to  you  one  or  two  little  mistakes 
in  your  big  scene  in  '  Claude  Duval '  at  the 
Frivohty  Theatre.  In  my  opinion,  the  big 
burglary  scene  where  you  take  the  part  of 
Claude  Duval  would  be  made  more  natural 
if  you  had  a  few  hints  from  an  old  hand  like 
myself.  I  don't  mean  an  old  hand  on  the 
stage,  but  an  old  hand  at  the  other  game.  I 
am  out  of  the  profession  now,  for,  you  see,  I 
have  turned  over  a  new  leaf  ;  but  still,  if 
you  like  to  know  what  I  mean,  and  care  to 
drop  me  a  line  at  any  time,  it  would  be  a 
great  pleasure  to  me  to  wait  upon  you  and 
show  you  where  I  humbly  think  you  have 
made  a  mistake.  I  hope  you  won't  be 
annoyed  with  me,  because  I  mean  it  well, 
and  I  don't  care  who  the  next  man  is,  you 
haven't  got  a  greater  admirer  than 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

"  Peter  Budd." 

"  The  vety  thing,"  Yiolet  mused.  "  Now, 
why  didn't  I  think  of  that  before  ?  I  am 
quite  sure  this  man  would  help  me.  At  any 
rate,  I'll  try  it  ;  and  even  if  I  fail,  I  shan't 
be  in  a  more  horrible  mess  than  I  am  now. 
Now,  I  wonder  if  I  can  manage  to  get  a 


night  off  to-morrow.  I  haven't  been  *  indis- 
posed '  for  quite  two  years,  and  perhaps  the 
manager  would  pass  it  for  once." 

Miss  Acton  sat  down  and  wrote  a  little 
note  to  the  address  given  by  Mr.  Peter  Budd, 
asking  him  to  call*  upon  her  the  following 
evening  at  ten  o'clock.  She  would  be  alone 
at  her  flat  then,  therefore  it  would  be  no 
difficult  matter  to  send  the  servants  out  and 
receive  the  artistic  burglar  alone.  It  was 
just  as  well  perhaps  that  nobody  should 
know  of  his  visit.  As  Miss  Acton's  flat  was 
situated  in  a  great  block  of  other  desirable 
tenements  where  a  good  many  of  her  own 
friends  resided,  there  was  a  fair  amount  of 
risk,  but  that  she  would  have  to  run.  For, 
sooth  to  say,  she  was  sorely  troubled  in  her 
mind,  and  unless  desperate  diseases  were  met 
with  desperate  remedies,  matters  looked  like 
culminating  in  a  most  unpleasant  crisis. 

To  put  it  plainly,  Yiolet  was  engaged  to 
be  married.  There  was  nothing  strange 
about  that,  of  course,  neither  was  there  any- 
thing strange  in  the  truth  that  the  marriage 
was  an  exceptionally  brilliant  one.  For  the 
Marquis  of  Richf ort  was  no  titled  idiot  under 
the  glamour  of  the  stage,  but  a  young  man 
of  great  wealth  and  attainments  who  at  no 
distantdate  was  tolerably  certain  to  hold  ahigli 
office  in  the  Government.  He  was  a  rather 
serious-minded  young  man,  but  he  had  a 
very  pretty  notion  of  his  own  importance, 
and  unless  something  out  of  the  common 
occurred  before  very  long,  the  popular  f  avouri  te 
of  the  Frivolity  Theatre  would  become  the 
Marchioness  of  Pichfort. 

Not  til  at  anybody  could  say  a  word  against 
Violet  Acton.  No  shadow  had  rested  for  a 
moment  upon  her  reputation  since  the  time, 
four  years  ago,  when  she  first  appeared  in 
the  last  row  of  the  chorus.  As  to  the  rest, 
she  was  respectably  enough  connected  ;  her 
father  had  been  a  well-known  lawyer  in 
Brighton,  and  on  her  mother's  side  she 
could  ])oast  of  some  exceedingly  good  Irish 
blood  in  her  veins.  So  far  as  she  could 
see,  looking  back,  she  had  nothing  to 
regret,  with  the  exception  of  one  foolish 
episode  which  had  taken  place  some  three 
years  before.  Yiolet  Acton  did  not  care 
to   tliink    about    this    now,   but    since  her 
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engagement  to  Rich  fort  it  had  been  forced 
upon  her  attention  in  a  more  or  less  un- 
pleasant manner.  She  would  have  given  a 
good  deal  to  recall  those  few  foolish  letters 
which  she  had  written  to  a  man  who  was 
now  dead  and  gone,  and  who  had  at  one  time 
promised  to  make  a  great  reputation  as  a  poet 
and  writer  of  imaginative  romance.  Ibhad  been 
the  nearest  approach  to  a  love  idyll  in  which 
Yiolet  had  engaged,  and  it  had  been  a  matter 
of  sincere  grief  to  her  when  the  young  man 
died,  and  the  actress  had  quite  forgotten  that 
those  harmlessly  sentimental  letters  were 
still  in  existence.  They  had  come  back  to 
her  with  other  effects  of  the  poet,  and  she 
had  forgotten  to  destroy  them.  Perhaps  she 
had  kept  them  for  sentimental  reasons. 

But  be  that  as  it  might,  they  had  recently 
found  their  way  into  the  possession  of  a 
uebnlous  individual  who  threatened  to  make 
himself  exceedingly  unpleasant.  In  ordinary 
circumstances  Yiolet  would  have  laughed, 
and  if  she  had  been  engaged  to  an  ordinary 
young  man,  she  would  have  probably  told 
him  all  about  it.  But,  being  a  woman,  she 
did  none  of  these  things. 

It  was  jusfc  the  set  of  chances  in  which  the 
blackmailer  sees  his  opportunity.  There  is  a 
popular  delusion  to  the  effect  that  the  black- 
mailing reptile  exists  only  amongst  foreign 
waiters  and  the  class  wliicli  make  a  precirious 
livelihood  by  bleeding  City  men.  This  is  a 
mistaken  estimate,  for  the  blackmailer  is 
occasionally  met  in  Society,  and  before  now 
has  been  known  to  belong  to  a  good  club. 
And  Yiolet  was  not  quite  sure  as  to  whether 
or  not  Algernon  Atherley  belonged  to  this 
category. 

At  any  rate,  he  was  a  well-dressed,  well- 
set-up  man,  and  he  himself  had  a  flat  in 
Maxbridge  Mansions  also.  He  was  on  fairly 
good  terms  with  most  of  the  people  of 
Yiolet's  set,  and  there  were  only  a  few  people 
who  fought  shy  of  him.  Even  those  would 
have  been  hard  put  to  it  to  say  why,  and 
Yiolet  had  been  rather  inclined  to  like  him. 
They  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  one  another  ; 
he  occasionally  dropped  into  Miss  Acton's 
flat  to  tea,  and  she  had  always  found  him  an 
amusing  and  entertaining  companion. 

But  since  her  engagement  to  Riclifort, 
matters  had  not  gone  so  smoothly.  It  was 
about  this  time  that  the  hand  of  the  black- 
mailer began  to  show  ominously.  He 
himself  remained,  so  to  speak,  the  flower 
which  blushes  unseen,  and  he  had  chosen, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  approach  Miss  Acton 
through  the  medium  of  Atherley. 

Atherley  was  properl^y  bldignant,  of  course ; 


he  would  like  to  seek  out  the  fellow  and  give 
him  the  thrashing  he  deserved.  But  the 
blackmailer  was  cunning  to  a  degree  ;  he 
refused  to  come  out  in  the  open,  though  as 
time  went  on  he  became  more  threatening, 
so  that  he  was  getting  on  Yiolet 's  nerves. 
There  was  only  one  thing  for  it  now — she 
must  either  tell  Richfort  everything,  or  she 
must  pay  the  £500  which  the  sinister 
figure  in  the  background  demanded  as  the 
price  of  the  letters.  It  was  an  odd  enough 
situation  in  its  way,  though  it  presented 
novel  features.  And  now  the  time  for 
action  had  arrived. 

Now,  Yiolet  Acton  might  be  frivolous,  as 
she  undoubtedly  was,  but  she  was  a  long 
way  from  being  a  fool,  and  she  had  a  more 
than  intelligent  grasp  on  the  situation.  She 
had  courage,  too,  and  the  strongest  dis- 
inclination to  part  with  the  money,  for 
many  reasons.  One  of  the  chief  and  most 
powerful  was  that  she  hadn't  got  it.  x\nd, 
again,  she  hated  to  be  done  in  this  fashion. 
For  a  long  time  she  pondered  the  matter 
over  in  her  mind,  and  tljen  at  last  she 
began  to  see  exactly  how  it  was  that  those 
letters  had  found  their  way  from  an  old, 
forgotten  desk  into  the  possession  of  the 
blackmailer  who  stood  behind  Atherley. 
And  she  began  now  to  see  her  way,  too, 
to  recovering  possession  of  the  letters,  and 
the  whole  inspiration  had  come  to  her  in  a 
flash  as  she  stood  pasting  Peter  Budd's 
criticisms  into  her  book. 

She  posted  the  letter^  to  the  converted 
burglar  herself,  after  which  she  rang  the 
bell  for  tea.  There  was  nobody  coming 
but  Mr.  Atherley,  she  informed  the  maid, 
and  she  didn't  wish  to  see  anybody  else.  He 
came  along  presently,  smiling  and  debonair, 
and  Yiolet  noticed  that  he  was  w^earing  a 
new  morning-coat  for  the  occasion.  Regard- 
ing him  coolly  and  critically,  she  was  bound 
to  admit  that  he  did  not  look  in  the  least  like 
a  scoundrel.  His  air  was  easy  and  well-bred, 
and  there  was  quite  a  frank  smile  in  his 
eyes.  Just  for  a  moment  Yiolet's  heart 
smote  her ;  perhaps  he  was  acting  in  her 
best  and  truest  interest — and  this  is  a  cold 
and  crafty  world,  and  one  can  never  quite 
tell.  And  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  fact 
either  that  Atherley  and  the  stricken  poet, 
who  was  the  original  cause  of  the  trouble, 
had  been  at  school  together.  This  was 
possibly  why  the  blackmailer  had  approached 
Atherley  in  the  first  instance.  Still,  Miss 
Acton  had  learnt  a  good  deal  of  the  world 
since  her  poet's  untimely  death,  and  she 
could  see  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  walk 


"  Atherley  appeared  to  be  takeu  considerably  aback  at  the  question." 


circumspectly.  Atherley  alluded  to  the 
matter  now  as  he  sat  there  in  the  charming 
little  drawing-room  drinking  his  tea. 

Necessarily,  Miss  Acton  professed  herself 
to  be  vastly  obliged  to  Mr.  Atherley.  There 
was  a  grateful  light  in  her  beautiful  blue 
eyes  as  she  spoke  to  him.  She  murmured 
something  to  the  effect  that  it  is  a  blessed 
thing  in  the  hour  of  tribulation  to  possess  a 
real  friend.  Perhaps  she  was  doing  wrong 
in  not  laying  the  whole  trouble  frankly  and 
openly  before  Lord  Richfort,  but  she  hesitated 
to  do  that  until  she  was  compelled  to  do  so. 
Atherley  shook  his  head.  He  seemed  to 
doubt  the  wisdom  and  the  strict  honour  of 
this  course,  but  he  said  nothing.  That  was 
a  matter  upon  which  Miss  Acton  must  be 
guided  by  her  own  feelings.  But,  one  way 
or  another,  she  must  make  up  her  mind,  as 
there  was  no  time  to  lose.  Atherley  appeared 
to  wash  his  hands  of  it. 

"  I  positively  don't  know  what  to  do," 
Violet   murmured.     "  Anyhow,  it's   awfully 


good  of  you  to  come  to  me  like  this.  And 
I  really  don't  know  how  to  thank  you.  I 
can't  understand  why  it  is  that  everybody 
is  so  ready  to  help  me." 

Atherley  murmured  something  compli- 
mentary as  he  stirred  his  tea.  He  conveyed 
his  admiration  gallantly. 

"  Of  course,  anyone  would,"  he  said. 
"  And  just  now,  one  is  all  the  more  anxious 
to  assist  you.  You  must  see  for  yourself  that 
the  ruffian  who  has  these  letters  is  deliberately 
taking  advantage  of  your  engagement  to 
Richfort.  You  see,  if  Richfort  was  the 
ordinary  Johnny  who  hangs  about  stage- 
doors  and  supper-rooms,  the  letters  would  be 
quite  easy.  But  Richfort  is  a  serious  young 
man  with  lofty  ideals,  and  if  he  knew  of 
tliose  letters,  he  might  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  you  had  been  previously  engaged  to  be 
married,  and  to  such  a  Bohemian  as  our 
poor  friend.  Of  course,  I  don't  say  that  he 
would,  but  he  might." 

Violet  Acton  sighed  deeply. 

3  c 
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*'  It's  more  than  possible,  simply  because  I 
have  omitted  to  mention  the  fact  hitherto," 
she  said.  "I  only  wish  I  had  still  got  the 
wretched  things,  and  I  would  take  them 
straight  to  my  fntare  Inisband  myself." 

"But  you  wouldn't  like  him  to  receive 
them  without  a  sufficient  explanation,"  said 
Atherley. 

"  Of  course  not,"  she  replied.  "  But 
really,  Mr.  xitherley,  do  you  see  any  harm 
in  the  mere  schoolgirl  sentiment  of  those 
letters  ?  " 

"Well,  I  don't,"  Atherley  said.  "But 
then "  ' 

"  Oh,  then,  you've  seen  them  ?  "  Yiolet 
asked  innocently. 

Atherley  appeared  to  be  taken  considerably 
aback  at  the  question.  For  an  easy,  assured 
man  of  the  world  he  looked  quite  confused. 

"Well,  yes,"  he  stammered.  "  It — it  was 
like  this.  I  didn't  want  to  w^orry  you,  or  I 
should  have  told  you  before.  You  see,  the 
1  ascal  sent  me  one  of  the  letters,  much  in  the 
same  way  as  a  bandit  has  a  playful  habit  of 
sending  along  an  ear  of  a  captive  to  his 
friends  with  a  view  to  hurrying  up  the 
ransom.  *  I  didn't  want  you  to  feel  that  I 
had  seen  one  of  the  letters,  and  that's  why  I 
never  told  you  about  it." 

Yiolet  smiled  as  if  she  found  the  simile 
amusing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  hardly 
noticed  it.  She  had  stumbled,  not  altogether 
by  accident,  upon  something  which  she  had 
suspected  for  some  time. 

"  I  see,"  she  said  thoughtfully.  "I  under- 
stand. And  you  think  if  we  don't  buy  these 
letters  soon,  they  will  be  sent  to  Lord 
Eichfort  ? " 

"  I  should  say  that  there  isn't  the  slightest 
doul)t  of  it,"  Atherley  said.  "  What  I  am 
afraid  of  is  that  the  fellow  might  ask  more." 

"But  I  haven't  got  it!"  Yiolet  cried.  "Of 
course,  I  am  making  a  good  income  and  all 
that,  and  I  don't  think  I  am  unduly  ex- 
travagant, but,  all  the  same,  I  never  seem  to 
have  any  money.  What  a  hateful  business 
it  is  altogether  !  My  dear  friend,  I  don't 
know  how  I  can  possibly  get  this  money. 
Now,  don't  you  think  we  could  find  some 
w^ay  of  tricking  the  fellow  out  of  the  letters  ? 
Really,  it  would  be  quite  fair.  I  suppose  he 
keeps  them  in  some  very  secure  place." 

"  In  a  safe,  I  expect,"  Atherley  said. 
"  Ah,  you  may  be  sure  that  he  is  running  no 
risks.  I  shouldn't  indulge  in  any  romantic 
dreams  of  that  sort,  if  I  were  you.  And, 
besides,  you  couldn't  open  a  safe.  You 
couldn't  do  it  even  if  I  were  there  to  help 
you.     We  must  try  some  other  plan." 


"  But  couldn't  we  burgle  his  safe,  really  ?  " 

Atherley  shook  his  head.  He  could*^  not 
refrain  from  smiling.  The  idea  of  Yiolet 
acting  the  part  of  amateur  burglar  strongly 
appealed  to  his  sense  of  humour.  Still, 
although  he  could  see  the  comic  side  of  it, 
there  was  something  in  this  flight  of  fancy 
which  caused  him  an  uncomfortable  feeling 
that  his  fair  companion  was  laughing  at 
him. 

"  Don't  you  think  you  had  better  stick  to 
business?"  he  said.  "  This  is  not  stage 
comedy,  you  know." 

"  I  thought  I  was  serious,"  Yiolet  pro- 
tested. "  I  thought  I  was  making  a  practical 
suggestion.  And  besides,  after  all's  said  and 
done,  there's  no  great  hurry." 

"  Oh,  I  am  afraid  there  is,"  Atherley 
returned. 

"  But  then  I've  got  to  find  the  money,  and 
that  will  take  some  time.  You  must  put 
your  friend  off  for  a  week  or  two." 

"  My  friend  ?  "  Atherley  said  coldly.  "  I 
don't  quite  follow." 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  I'm  sure.  I 
mean  your  acquaintance.  Let  us  dissemble, 
as  they  say  on  the  stage.  Try  and  put  this 
man  off,  and  see  if  we  can  devise  some  plan 
of  campaign.  Of  course,  you  may  say  that 
it  is  a  romantic  idea  on  my  part,  but  I  should 
dearly  love  to  steal  those  letters,  if  I  had  a 
chance.  Still,  if  nothing  can  be  done,  I 
suppose  I  shall  have  to  buy  them  back.  Let 
me  see.  Suppose  you  come  back  to  me  on 
Tuesday.  I  am  going  to  Brighton  on 
Sunday  evening  to  Monday  afternoon,  and 
between  now  and  then  I  am  going  to  devote 
my  whole  time  to  devising  a  way  to  get 
possession  of  those  letters.  I  do  hope  that 
the  man  who  has  them  lives  in  a  flat — you 
see,  it  will  make  my  task  so  much  more  easy." 

Atherley  did  not  like  the  mocking  light  in 
his  companion's  eyes  at  all.  She  w^as  dis- 
tinctly laughing  at  him  now,  and  she  was  not 
making  the  slightest  effort  to  conceal  it. 
It  seemed  strange  to  him  that  a  woman  in 
so  serious  a  position  should  take  the  thing 
so  easily.  He  rose  from  his  chair  and 
reached  for  his  hat.  He  made  some  sort 
of  attempt  to  shake  hands,  but  Miss  Acton 
did  not  appear  to  notice. 

"  Well,  good-bye,"  he  said.  "  I  will  come 
again  on  Tuesday.  Only  please  don't  delay 
the  thing  any  longer.  Believe  me,  I  am 
speaking  in  your  best  interests." 

"  You  are  too  kind,"  Yiolet  said  demurely. 
"  Try  to  bring  the  letters  with  you.  I  hope 
they  are  appropriately  tied  up  with  blue 
ribbon  and  sealed  with  violet  wax." 
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"  Violet  wax  ? ''  Atherlej  stammered. 
"  Blue  ribbon  ?  Why — but,  of  course,  you 
are  joking.  I  see  what  you  mean.  They 
would  be  fastened  up  like  that  if  it  was  in  a 
play  ;  but,  really,  you  must  be  serious.  You 
must  try  to  realise  your  position.  And 
now,  really,  I  shall  have  to  go.  But  I  won't 
forget  you — I  won't  fail  you  on  Tuesday. 
Good-bye." 

Atherley  left  the  flat  somehow  or  other 
without  shaking  liands  with  his  hostess. 
Afterwards  he  wondered  why  this  ceremony 
had  been  overlooked.  Meanwhile,  the  actress 
was  sitting  there  grave  and  thoughtful 
enough  now. 

"  1  think  it's  all  right,"  she  murmured. 
"  If  my  burglar  is  a  good  man,  it  ought  to 
be  a  certainty." 

II. 

YiOLBT  was  quite  alone  in  her  flat.  She  was 
always  by  way  of  being  a  considerate 
mistress,  and,  seeing  that  she  w^as  not  going 
out  herself  this  evening,  she  had  allowed  her 
domestic  staff  a  few  hours'  liberty  ;  indeed, 
she  had  gone  further  than  that,  and  had 
actually  secured  them  tickets  for  the  Frivolity 
Theatre.  She  was  not  playing  herself  this 
evening,  for  she  had  sent  a  message  round 
to  the  theatre,  accompanied  by  a  doctor's 
certificate  to  the  effect  that  she  was  suffering 
from  a  slight  nervous  strain.  After  two 
hundred  consecutive  nights  in  the  same  part, 
the  excuse  sounded  plausible  enough,  and  the 
management  was  satisfied.  So,  incidentally, 
was  Violet  Acton's  understudy.  And  there- 
fore it  was  with  an  easy  conscience  that  the 
popular  actress  sat  there  awaiting  the  advent 
of  Mr.  Peter  Budd.  Her  head  was  feeling 
slightly  better  now,  especially  as  she  had 
taken  a  little  walk  and  subsequently  stopped 
in  the  vestibule  a  few  moments  to  chat  with 
the  hall-porter. 

Mr.  Budd  came  punctually  at  the  appointed 
moment  and  knocked  timidly  at  the  door  of 
the  flat.  He  came  shambling  in,  uncomfort- 
able and  hot,  not  to  say  sticky,  and  presently 
found  himself  seated  opposite  the  brilliant 
actress  in  her  dining-room  smoking  a  cigarette 
and  trying  vainly  to  feel  at  ease.  He  was  a 
comparatively  young  man,  fairly  well  spoken, 
and  dressed  after  the  manner  of  a  respectable 
City  clerk  whose  ideas  run  in  the  direction 
of  flashiness,  and  who  is  occasionally  fond 
of  backing  his  fancy.  At  an  early  stage  of 
the  proceedings  he  intimated  that  though  he 
was  now  known  as  Peter  Budd,  that  was  not 
the  name  under  which  he  had  come  in 
contact  with  the  superior  forces  of  the  law. 


"  It  is  exceedingly  interesting,"  Violet 
murnmred.  "  And  really,  I  don't  know^  how 
to  thank  you  sufficiently  for  your  kindness 
in  coming  here  this  evening.  You  don't 
know  how  I  appreciate  it." 

"  It  was  blooming  cheek,"  Budd  said  witli 
conviction.  "  That's  what  it  was,  nothing 
more  or  less  than  blooming  cheek.  Not  as 
I  realised  it  till  after  I  had  posted  the  letter." 

"  Not  at  all,"  Violet  murmured  sweetly, 
"  not  at  all.  It  was  really  most  thoughtful 
of  you.  Without  really  knowing  it,  Mr. 
Budd,  you  have  in  you  the  making  of  an 
artist.  Under  happier  conditions  I  am  sure 
you  would  have  made  a  name  for  yourself. 
For  you  came  to  the  Frivolity  Theatre,  and 
as  an  artist  you  were  pained  to  see  that  I 
was  doing  my  work  so  crudely.  It  was 
exceedingly  nice  of  you  to  go  out  of  your 
way  to  guide  the  footsteps  of  a  stranger  into 
the  right  path." 

"  No  thanks  are  needed,"  Budd  muttered 
politely.  "  But  you  always  looked  so  good- 
tempered  and  amiable " 

"  Quite  so,"  Violet  murnmred.  "  At  any 
rate,  I  am  glad  you  have  come  here,  and  I 
am  glad  that  we  understand  one  another. 
And  this  artistic  sympathy  is  a  bond  between 
us.  Perhaps  you  guessed,  or  perhaps  you 
read  somewhere,  tliat  I  am  alw^ays  grateful 
for  hints,  especially  in  the  way  of  my  pro- 
fession. iVnd  I  always  pride  myself  in 
getting  my  details  as  realistic  as  possible, 
and  that  is  one,  but  only  one  of  the  reasons, 
why  I  wrote  to  you.  I  want  you  to  show 
me  exactly  what  you  mean.  Of  course,  I 
don't  suggest  that  we  should  start  on  a 
burgling  expedition." 

"  I  really  couldn't  do  that,  miss,"  Budd 
said  quite  firmly.  "  You  see,  I  have  had  my 
lesson,  and  I'm  going  to  profit  by  it.  I  am 
doing  very  well  ^ow,  and,  besides,  I  hope  to 
get  married  before  long.  But  if  you  happen 
to  have  a  safe  here,  I  could  show  you  exactly 
what  I  mean." 

"  I'm  sorry  I  don't  possess  one,"  Violet 
said  regretfully.  "  But  if  I  had,  do  you 
really  think  you  could  open  it  ?  " 

Budd's  smile  was  distinctly  professional. 

"  Well,  I  should  hope  so,  miss,"  he  said. 
'  I  never  saw  one  that  beat  me  yet.  Ever 
since  I  was  a  boy,  I  had  an  instinct  that 
way.  Besides,  you  see,  it  was  the  trade 
I  was  brought  up  to.  I'm  not  boasting 
when  I  say  that  there  isn't  a  safe  in  the  City 
of  London  which  I  couldn't  manage  in  two 
hours.  Still,  I  dare  say  I  could  show  you 
what  I  mean  if  you  had  such  a  thing  as  a 
tin  box  about  the  place.     But,  even  then,  it 
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wouldn't  be  a  practical  lesson.  It  would 
pass  on  the  stage,  of  course." 

"  That  would  be  very  nice,''  Violet  smiled 
sweetly.  "  I  will  see  what  I  can  manage 
presently.  I  have  a  little  scheme  of  my  own 
which  you  may  be  disposed  to  fall  in  with, 
and  I  do  hope,  Mr.  Budd,  that  you  brought 
your  tools  with  you." 

Budd  tapped  his  coat  pocket  significantly. 

"  Yes,  I  did  that,"  he  explained.  "  It  was 
a  bit  risky,  of  course,  but  I  really  hadn't  the 
heart  to  refuse  you.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  borrowed  these.  They're  nofc  quite  all 
an  artist  Would  desire,  but  they  are  not 
bad." 

The  speaker  produced  several  implements 
of  his  late  trade  and  laid  them  on  the  table. 
He  proceeded  glibly  to  explain  their  uses. 
When  at  length  the  category  was  finished, 
Budd  once  more  suggested  the  necessity 
of  a  tin  box,  with  the  object  of  com- 
pleting the  lesson.  Yiolet  shook  her  head 
regretfully. 

"  I  haven't  such  a  thing  on  the  premises," 
she  said,  "  but  I  think  I  have  a  better  idea 
than  that.  It  would  be  an  excellent  joke  in 
its  w-ay  if  you  would  only  help  me.  You 
see,  I  have  a  friend  who  lives  in  a  flat  close 
by,  and  I  told — I  told  her  all  about  your 
letter.  Of  course,  I  didn't  show  it  to  her, 
but  she  was  fearfully  interested  and  all  that 
kind  of  thing,  but  she  was  quite  sure  that 
even  if  you  came  here,  you  would  be  able  to 
teach  me  nothing,  and  I  told  her  that  I 
should  get  into  her  flat  one  day  and  burgle 
her  safe.  In  the  end,  we  had  a  bet  on  it ; 
and  the  conditions  were  that  if  within  a 
week  I  managed  to  steal  a  bundle  of  letters 
out  of  her  safe,  she  was  to  pay  me  tlie  full 
amount  of  the  bet.  Now,  those  letters  are 
tied  up  with  blue  ribbon  and  sealed  with 
violet  wax.  I  tell  you  this  because  I 
want  you  to  feel  that  everything  is  quite 
straightforward " 

"  It  would  be,  with  you,  miss,"  Budd 
muttered. 

"  Now,  that's  very  nice  of  you,  Mr.  Budd. 
x\nd  I  have  managed  to  get  hold  of  the  key 
of  my  friend's  flat,  and  I  know  she  won't  be 
home  for  hours  yet,  and  she  has  a  deaf  old 
housekeeper  whom  it  is  impossible  to  rouse. 
Now,  if  you  will  come  along  with  me,  we 
shall  be  able  to  have  a  real  lesson  with  a  real 
safe.  And  wdien  the  joke  comes  to  be  ex- 
plained, nobody  will  laugh  more  heartily  than 
my  friend  herself.     Come  along." 

Budd  demurred.  He  looked,  if  possible, 
a  little  more  hot  and  uncomfortable  than 
before.      But  now,  he  was  as   clay  in   the 


hands  of  the  potter.  There  was  never  yet 
man  born  of  woman  who  could  refuse  Violet 
Acton  anything  when  once  she  had  made 
up  her  mind  to  it.  It  was  just  half  an 
hour  later  that  master  and  pupil  returned  to 
the  dining-room  of  Miss  Acton's  flat,  and 
those  precious  moments  had  been  by  no  means 
wasted.  And,  surely  enough,  a  little  packet 
of  letters  tied  up  with  blue  ribbon  and  sealed 
with  violet  wax  lay  by  the  side  of  a  tumbler 
out  of  which  Peter  Budd  was  regaling  him- 
self with  something  exceedingly  neat  and 
exclusive  in  the  way  of  a  branded  champagne. 
He  was  still  very  shy,  and  not  a  little  un- 
comfortable, but  he  had  lost  his  nervousness 
now,  and  his  eyes  wore  a  placid  look  of 
professional  satisfaction. 

"  I  suppose  it's  all  right,  miss,"  he  said. 
''  At  any  rate,  you  know  what  to  do  now ; 
and  now,  if  there  is  nothing  more  I  can  do 
for  you,  I  think  I'll  be  off." 


Strangely  enough,  Atherley  failed  to  keep 
his  appointment  on  Tuesday  afternoon. 
This  was  all  the  more  odd  seeing  that  he 
had  been  having  anything  but  a  good  time 
lately.  More  than  one  of  his  little  schemes 
had  gone  astray,  and  his  creditors  were 
beginning  to  press  him.  There  is  a  free- 
masonry amongst  the  tradesmen  of  a  certain 
class,  and  their  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
inner  life  of  some  of  their  customers  would 
amaze  them.  For  instance,  most  of  them 
knew  exactly  how  far  to  let  Atherley  go,  and 
he  was  painfully  aware  that  he  had  reached  the 
end.  A  pretty  little  scheme  of  his  in  which 
figured  a  certain  flighty  countess  and  some 
family  diamonds  had  miscarried  at  the  last 
moment,  and  Atherley  was  face  to  face  with 
the  fact  that  unless  he  could  provide  himself 
with  a  few  hundred  pounds  at  the  end  of  the 
week,  he  was  likely  to  find  himself  in  serious 
trouble.  Therefore  it  was  all  the  more 
strange  that  he  should  fail  to  keep  his  ap- 
pointment, seeing  that  he  might  have  used 
the  cheque  intended  for  the  unknown  black- 
mailer — ■  temporarily,  of  course,  until  he 
could  see  his  way  out  of  his  present  diffi- 
culties. But,  at  any  rate,  he  did  fail  to  keep 
his  promise,  and  Violet  smiled  to  herself  as 
the  clock  moved  steadily  on  and  there  was 
no  sign  of  Algernon  Atherley.  In  a  measure 
she  was  disappointed,  because  the  climax  of 
the  little  scheme  would  be  missing.  She 
had  hoped  to  make  quite  a  dramatic  affair  of 
it ;  she  had  hoped  to  confront  Atherley  with 
the  letters  and  enjoy  his  discomfiture. 

At   any   rate,    there    were    no    signs    of 


"  lie  proceeded  glibly  to  explain  their  uses.' 
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Atherley.  Perhaps  lie  had  forgotten  his 
promise.  It  was  about  seven  o'clock  the 
same  evening,  when  he  was  coming  home, 
that  he  met  Miss  Acton  going  down  the 
stairs.  She  smiled  at  him  in  her  most  fas- 
cinating fashion,  but  she  did  not  offer  her 
hand,  neither  did  Atherley  seem  to  expect  it. 
He  looked  strangely  uncomfortable  and  ill  at 
ease,  and  would  have  passed  on  if  she  had 
not  stopped  him. 

"  So  you  didn't  come  this  afternoon,"  she 
said.  "  Oh,  there  is  no  need  to  apologise. 
I   didn't  wait   in   for   you.     There  was  no 


absolute  necessity  to  do  so.  I  wanted  tc 
know  if  my  little  plan  was  quite  successful, 
because,  after  all,  I  managed  to  get  those 
letters  from  that  scoundrel.  Probably  he 
told  you.  I've  sent  the  letters  on  to  Lord 
Richfort,  explaining  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  written.  I  don't  think 
they  will  trouble  him  any  more  than  they  do 
me  !  I  regret  only  one  thing,  and  that 
is  that  I  am  a  woman.  This  prevents  me 
from  giving  that  rascal  the  horsewhipping 
he  deserves.  I  can't  stop  a  moment — I  shall 
be  late  for  the  theatre,  as  it  is." 


IN    THE    VALLEY    OF    LUCHON. 


piAY  long,  and  night  long, 
■-^    From  the  soaring  pealcs  and  the  snow, 
Down  through  the  valley  villages 
The  cold  white  waters  flow* 

Quiet  are  the  villages,  :  t 

And  very  quiet  the  cloud 
At  rest  on  the  breast  of  the  mountain; 

But  the  falling  waves  are  loud. 

Through  the  little,  clustering  cottages, 
Through  the  little,  climbing  fields. 

Where  every  sunburnt  vineyard 
Its  patch  of  purple  yields. 

High  hung,  a  steel=bright  scimitar. 

The  crooked  glacier  gleams. 
The  white  church  dreams  in  the  valley 

Where  the  red  oleander  dreams. 

And  every  wonder  of  beauty 

Comes,  as  a  dream  comes  true. 

Where  the  sun  drips  rose  from  the  ledges 
And  the  moon  by  the  peak  swims  blue. 


CHARLES    Q.    D.    ROBERTS. 


PRECAUTION. 


"Didn't  you  propose  to  her  sooner  than  you  expected?" 

"Yes;  but,  you  see,  I  didn't  want  to  exhaust  all  my  topics  of  conversation  before  we  were  married." 


THE    EDITOR'S    SCRAP-BOOK. 


Bobbie  :  That  Mrs.  Smith  said  something  nice 
about  you. 

Mks.  Brown  (purring)  ;  What  was  it,  Bobbie  ? 
Bobbie  :  She  said  you  didn't  show  your  age. 


ACROSS    THE    AGES. 

You  may  read  in  books  (if  your  mind's  that  way) 
About  animals  strange  of  a  former  day- 
Creatures  witli  names  as  long  as  your  arm 
And  a  disposition  to  do  man  harm  ! 

These  dreadful  beasts  of  a  bygone  time 
(Whose  names,  alas  I   wouldn't  fit  my  rhyme) 
Were  dangerous  foes  when  short  of  grub 
And  primitive  man  was  glad  of  his  club! 

Well  I  times  have  altered— there  is  no  doubt— 
And  somehow  these  beasts  have  all  died  out: 
Though,  of  course,  a  few  troubles,  now  and  then 
As  in  days  of  yore  still  happen  to  men. 

And  whenever  he  feels  the  woes  of  life — 
A  rainy  day,  or  a  scolding  wife — 
You'll  observe  that  a  man  to  his  club  will  fly 
As  his  ancestor  did  in  days  gone  by  I 

It.  Mertun. 


New  Vicar  :  Might  I  inquire  why  you  think 
I  operate  an  airship? 

Small  Boy  :  Why,  when  you  was  walking 
along  this  mornin',  the  boss  says  to  the  missus, 
"  Here  comes  the  new  sky-jnlot." 


The  Mother  :  My  little  boy  was  rude,  I  know. 
I  am  afraid  he  is  awfully  spoiled. 

The  STRA^'GER  :  Don't  mention  it,  madam !  It 
is  better  that  he  should  be  spoiled  than  that  his 
young  life  be  embittered  by  the  thought  that  he 
is  different  from  all  other  modern  children. 


Jones  :  You  saved  me  from  being  killed  by 
that  motor.  I  owe  my  life  to  you  ;  how  shall 
I  ever  repay  you  ? 

Brown  :  Young  man,  don't  you  let  trifling 
debts  like  that  worry  you  1 
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THE  WINDSOR   MAGAZINE. 


A.  N.  D. 

It  was  only  her  second  morning  at  school, 
and  her  mother  was  walking  witli  her  to  the 
schoolhouse,  both  feeling  rather  anxious  and  a 
little  important.  Over-night  she  had  proudly 
announced  that  she  had  some  home-lessons  to 
do,  and  it  appeared  that  her  teacher  had  told  her 
that  next  morning  she  should  ask  her  how  to 
spell  "  AND."  Her  mother  had  helped  her,  and 
together  they 
had  studied  the 
subject  in  all 
its  lights,  and 
when  she  went 
to  bed  ^i  t 
seemed  as  if 
the  thing  was 
mastered  ;  but 
with  the  light 
of  day  and  the 
exciting  pro- 
spect of  lessons 
it  became  moi'e 
elusive,  and  as 
she  trotted  to 
school,  with 
her  hand  in 
her  mother's, 
several  re- 
hearsals took 
place. 

* '  Tell  n\  e 
again,  mother 
— I  keep  for- 
getting," she 
said,  as  they 
turned  the  last 
corner,  raising 
her  anxious, 
pretty  eyes  to 
her  mother's — 
equally  anxious 
and  equally 
pretty. 

*'A-N-D," 
said  her  mother 
with  passionate 
impress!  veness. 
*'Look  here, 
my  bird,  how 
can  I  make  you 
r  e  m  e  m  b  e  r  V 
Listen.  A  — 
that's  what  the 
gardener  says, 
y  0  u  k  n  o  w^ , 
when  he  can't 
hear;  N— that's 
the  little  red 
h  e  n  i  n  t  h  e 
story,  and  we'll  call  it 'en  just  for  once;  1)"  — 
she  paused  a  moment,  at  a  loss,  then  exclaimed : 
"D— why,  Fiddle-de-cZee — that  1),  of  course!  " 

"Oh,  yes,  mother;  I  shall  remember  now," 
said  the  youthful  student,  and  that  moment  they 
turned  into  the  school  gate.  Her  mother  went 
in  with  her  and  stayed,  lingeringly,  to  take  off 


her  little  coat  and  bonnet,  and  change  her  boots 

for  her  strap  sli[)pers. 

"  Sa}'     it     again,     mother  —  quick,     quick  I ''^ 

whispered  the  child.     But  just  then  the  under- 

teacher  came  in  at  the  door  to  take  her  into  her 

classroom,  and  her  mother  whispered  "xl-N-D" 

into  her  yellow  curls. 

At  twelve  o'clock  she  went  to  fetcli  her  liome, 

and  noticed,  with  a  pang,  an  ominous  chilled  look 

about  her  small 
daughter's 
face.  She 
feared  the 
worst,  but  no 
w  o  r  d  was 
spoken  till  they 
were  in  the 
road  and  home 
was  in  sight. 
Then  she  said 
tenderly :  "  Did 
you  forget 
how  to  spell  it, 
darling?" 

"  No,  mam- 
ma," replied  the 
child,  with  a 
trembling  lip, 
"  but  she  never 
asked  me." 


Customer  (in 
b  0  0  k  -  s  h  0  p  )  : 
Have  you 
Dante's  "  In- 
ferno V  " 

Clerk  :  No, 
but  1  can  give 
you  *'  Who's 
AVho  in  Lon- 
don." 


TUE    SI.KKl'    CUHK 


"Several  hundredweights  of  books  hnve  been  sent  by  the  Slocuiu 
library  authorities  to  the  City  Asylum.  It  is  found  that  they  keep 
tlie  patients  quiet." — Extract  from  a  local  paper. 


''My  bro- 
ther," said  the 
man  with  the 
condensed 
moustache,  "  is 
a  remarkable 
genius.  He  can 
play  ten  games 
of  chess  at 
the  same  time, 
blind  folded, 
keeping  i  n 
mind  constantly  the  positions  of  all  the  men  on 
all  the  boards." 

"  That's  fair,"  replied  the  man  with  the  irre- 
gular beard.  "Only  fair.  1  consider  my  wife 
a  real  genius.  She  can  remember  from  one  month 
to  another  the  exact  situations  of  the  characters 
in  the  s  rial  stories  in  all  the  magazines." 


ESCORT    ASSUMED. 

SiiOHT-SjGJiTKP  'Bus  CoNDLCTou  (to  whoiii  the  inimnculate  one  has  tendered  two  pennies)  :   Two 

penny  ones,  sir? 


TO   RELIEVE   THE    SITUATION. 

"Gheat  Scott,  waiter,  this  egg's  awful!" 
"Sorry,  sir,  shall  I  light  a  cigarette?" 


A  YOUNG  enthusiastic  revivalist  had  been  ex- 
horting a  congregation  in  a  small  Western  town 
for  over  two  hours  without  perceptible  effect.  He 
was  somewhat  discouraged  until  a  rough  old 
miner  interrupted  him  with — 

*'  Say,  brother,  I'd  like  to  ask  a  question." 

The  young  revivalist  beamed.  "  Thank  you, 
my  man,  for  your  interest,"  he  ret)lied.  *'  I  shall 
be  more  than  glad  to  set  you  right  on  any  ques- 
tion. Your  desire  for  enlightenment  is  a  good 
sign,  which  I  am  very,  very  glad  to  see.  Now% 
what  is  it  you  want  to  know?  " 

*'  Can  I  smoke  ?  "  asked  the  miner. 


Vicar  :  Young  man,  I'm  surprised  to  see  you 
fishing  on  the  Sabbath.  I  shall  certainly  make 
it  the  subject  of  a  sermon. 

Youthful  Parishioner  :  AYaal,  if  it  gives  you 
an  idea  for  a  sermon,  maybe  it's  worth  it ! 


WiFK :  I've  invited  one  of  my  old  admirers  to 
dinner.     Do  you  mind  V 

Husband  :'Mind  ?  Heavens,  no  !  1  always  love 
to  associate  with  lucky  people. 


CONTRIBUTIONS    BY 


MAX 


PEMBERTON,  BARRY  PAIN, 

A.  C.  BENSON,  GOULSON  KERNAHAN, 
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Millions  of  Loose  HAIRS  Lost  for 
Ever  by  Rubbing  the  Scalp. 

"VVTHEN  your   Hair   is    getting   thin,    brittle,    dry,    and   prematurely   grey, 

yy       you  will  always  find  that  you  have  thousands  of   loose   Hairs.      If  you 

rub  your  scalp  with   or  without  some  external  Hair    preparation,   you 

'^i'l  drag  out  quantities  of  those  loose   Hairs,   roots   and    all,    and   it  must  be 

remembered  that  every  one  of  those  Hairs  is  then  lost  for  ever. 

THE    RE^ASOI^    WHY- 


• 


THIS  UNFORTUNATE   GIRL 

has  discovered  that  rubbing  only  drags 
out  the  loose  hairs  instead  of  rnaking 
the  hair  grow.  Save  those  hairs  by 
making  the  roots  firm  through  taking 


Capsuloids  stop  the  falhng  out  and  make  the  hair  grow  is  because  those  hair 
t  oubles  are  caused  by  harmful  germs,  which  settle   in   the  hair   roots  where 
all  growth  takes  place.      These  germs  multiply  and  use  up  the  nourishment 
brought  to  ihe  roots  by  the  blood.     The  hair  loosens,  becomes  dull  and  grey, 
the  roots  solten,  and  the  hair  soon  falls  out.     After  the  hair  falls  out  the  germs 
still   multiply  and   feed   until   the   root   is  quite 
destroyed,  and  if  you   delay   until    the  root   is 
dead  nothing  can  be  done.    Capsuloids  kill  those 
germs,  and  supply  such  life-giving  influence  to 
the  blood  that  the  roots  grow  ;  large  roots  pro- 
duce   only   large   hairs,  little  roots    only    little 
hairs  ;  the  colour  is  restored,  and  the  hair  grows 
\igorously.     These  germs  must  be  reached  and  killed  through 
the  blood,  and  CAPSULOIDS  is  the  only  remedy  yet  discovered 
that  will  do  this. 

c/o  Corley  Rectory,  near  Coventry. 

Gentlemen, — I  feel  it  my  duty  to  thank  you  for  the  great 
benefit  I  have  received  by  tlie  taking  of  Capsuloids  for  my  hair. 
'Jhis  was  coming  out  iij  great  quantities,  but  after  t-king  a 
course  of  Capsuloids  my  hair  is  now  completely  restored.  You 
are  at  liberty  to  make  what  use  you  like  of  this. 

^/.  Yours  respectfully,  F,  L.  FIRM  IN. 

From  an  Cbethists,   or  direct,  price  2s.   3d,    Order  3  Boxes   dire^^^nclosins:  coupon,  and  receive  sample; 

larger  sample  with  6.    Send  for  ti0^  Boolitet 

CAPSULOIDS  (1909),   Ltd.,   47,   Hofborn  Viaduct,  LONDON,  E.G. 


, 


Coupon. 
W.M. 

Nov.,  '09. 
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NUVITE 


IS 

JUST 

THE 

FOOD 

WINE 

YOU 

WANT. 


Write  now  for 

Sample  Bottle 

3  Penny  Stamps. 


3/9    J 


When    you    arc   run    down 

You  need  stimulating  and  building  up.  Meat  and 
Malt  Wines  stimulate  only.  You  require  more 
than  a  stimulant,  viz.,  A  FOOD  which  the  blood 
and  nerves  are  able  to  absorb  without  any  effort 
on  the  part  of  an  already. over- taxed  system. 

Nuvite  is  this    Ideal   Food 

In  the  form  of  a  Wine,  and  does  not  contain  any 
Meat  or  Malt,  but  JUST  the  elements  the  blood 
and  nervous  system  require  to  build  up  the  tissues 
of  the  human  frame. 

Nuvite     speaks     for     itself 

Drink  it  after  meals  and  complete  your  diet.  Test  it ! 

The    result   is    lasting. 

Delivered  free  of  postage  from 

UVITE    Co.    Ltd.,    NORWICH. 

And   of    Chemists,    Grocers,    &c. 


Per  Bottle. 


There  is  no  simpler,  safer,  or  more  agreeable  preparation  than 

ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT' 


THE  OLD-TIME  EVER-POPULAR  HOUSEHOLD  REMEDY  FOR 

Biliousness,  Sicl<  Headache,  Consti= 
pation.    Errors  in  Diet — Eating 
or  Drinking.     Thirst, 
Giddiness,   Rheumatic 
or  Gouty  Poison. 


CA  UTION. 
Examine  the 
Capsule  and  see 
that  it  is  marked 
ENO'S  'FRUIT 
SA  L  7", '    otherwise 
you  have  the  sincerest 
form      of   flattery— 
IMITATION, 


Feverish 
Cold     with 
High  Temperature 
and  Quick  Pulse,  and 
Feverish  Conditions  gene- 
rally.    It  proves  beneficial  in 
the  early  stages  of  Diarrhoea. 

IT  IS  MOST  VALUABLE  TO  TRAVELLERS,  ESPECIALLY  IN  HOT  COUNTRIES. 


^  THE  ORIGINAL  &   ONLY  TRUE 

fCHLORODYNEl 

[has  had  a  world-wide  reputation  since  1844. 1 

It  is  a  quick  and  reliable  remedy  for       f 

i  Coughs,  Colds,  Asthma,  Bronchitis,! 

Neuralgia,  Influenza.— Try  it! 

Sold  by  all  Chemists,   1/1^,   2/9   S-  4/6 

RECOMMENDED  BY  MEDICAL  MEN. . 

i  Every  bottle  of  the  g-enuine  bears j 

^  the  "  Elephant  "  Trade  Mark. 

^^ReSusc    AU-^ 

^Substitutes.^ 


j— SUCCESS  IN  YOUR  OWN  HAND— 1 


THE    FAMOUS    BOOK 


of  the  DIXON  INSTITUTE,  containing  a  graphic  outline  of  the 
Science  of  Business,  will  place  Success  in  your  own  hand.  Get 
it  to-day.  Simply  cut  out  and  send  us  this  advertisement,  along 
with  note  of  your  name  and  address,  and  you  will  receive  this 
remarkable  Book  on  Salesmanship,  Advertisement-writing,  etc., 
at  once,  post  free. 

A  new  era  is  dawning  in  business.  We  want  all  ambitious 
young  business  men  to  appreciate  this  fact,  and  to  profit  by  our 
invaluable  Book.  In  whatever  line  of  business  you  may  be 
engaged,  young  man  or  veteran,  it  will  open  up  new  avenues  to 
better  prospects,  greater  business  success,  increased  salary. 


DIXON  INSTITUTE 


(Dept.  3),  193  &  195, 
Oxford  St.,  London,  W. 


Zenobix 

SAA/^eel  Pesi 
Blossom 


THE   OR1GINA.L 

AND    ONLY 

SWEET  PEA 

PERFUME 

AS  SUPPLIED 
TO  H.M.THE  QUEEN 

ALSO  THE   CHARMING 

Night 
Scented 
Stock 

Perfume 


PerBottle  :  2/e,  5/e  ^  5a  &  lO/b 


Sold  by  leading  Chemists,  Stores,  and  Perfumers. 
A  Bijou  Sample  Bottle,  with  Illustrated  Booklet, 
sent  post  free  for  6d.,  mentioning  this  magazine. 

ZENOBrA    LABORATORIES.    LOUGHBOROUGH. 


V5S 


To  face  Second  Cover.] 


XMAS" 
"SWAN" 
PENS 


FOR  FRIENDS  FAR  AWAY. 

The  choice  of  presents  is  often  limited  to 

those  articles   which    can    be    posted.      A 

**SWAN"  is  then  sure  to 

be  right.     It  can  be  posted 

to  any  Colony  for  4d.,   or 

Foreign    Country    for    6d. 

(registered  post). 


Are  pretty,  useful,  lasting:,  and  sure  to 
be  appreciated  by  any  and  all. 

ALL  THAT    GIFTS    SHOULD   BE. 


THE    PRICES    ARE 

£20  down  to  XO/B. 

Made  in  solid  gold  mounted  with  gems,  plain  gold,  rolled 
gold,  silver,  vulcanite  with  gold  bands,  or  simply  plain 
vulcanite.  Designs  by  the  dozen  to  select  from.  However, 
every  "Swan"  is  of  the  "Swan"  standard  quality,  and 
guaranteed. 

SOLD     BY    ALL    HIGH-CLASS 
STATIONERS  &  JEWELLERS. 

Before  buying  any  gift  write  for  a  "  Swan  "  Catalogue^ 
sent  post  free. 


MABIE,    TODD    &    CO., 

79  e?  80,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 

Branches  :  93,  Clieapside,  E.G. ;  95a,  Regent  Street,  W  ; 

3,  Exchange  St.,  Manchester;  10.  Rue  Neuve,  Brussels; 

Brentano's,  37,  Ave  de  I'Opera,  Paris;  and  at  New  York 

and  Chicago. 


POST 

EARLY 

FOR 

FRIENDS 

FAR 

AWAY. 


Stall's  Books 

Ignorance  fosters  Vice.        2nci  Million, 

r'r-":;:^^mrr\  The  Self  & 
Sex    Series 

has    the   unqualified 
endorsement  of 

Dr.  John  Clifford, 
Rev.  C.  M.  Sheldon, 
Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer, 
Rev.  T.  Spurgeon, 
Dr.  Robt.  F.  Horton, 
Fred.  A.  Atkins, 
Dr.  Theo.  L.  Cuyler, 
Dr.  Francis  E.  Clark, 
Frances  E.  "Willard, 
Lady  H.  Somerset, 

Eminent  Physicians  and 
SVLVANUS  STALL,  D.D.  Hundreds  of  Others. 

BOOKS  TO  MEN.      By  Sylvanus  Stall.  D.D. 
What  a  Young:  Boy  Ought  to  Know. 
What  a  Young  Man  Ought  to  Know. 

What  a  Young  Husband  Ought  to  Know. 
What  a  Man  of  45  Ought  to  Know. 

BOOKS  TOWOMFIM    Ry  Mrs.  Mary  Wood-Allen,  M.D.,  and 
^^vrv^ivo    I  v/    vr  wmci^.         j^jj.g   i7,„„,.j  p   ^    j),ake.  M.D. 

What  a  Young  Girl  Ought  to  Know. 

What  a  Young  Woman  Ought  to  Know. 
What  a  Young  Wife  Ought  to  Know. 
What  a  Woman  of  45  Ought  to  Know. 

4/-  per  copy  net,  postage  ^d.     Send  for  table  of  contents. 

Vir   Publishing  Co.,  '■  '•  ISt'iin'SSN'c.''^"' 


)    PATENT  LEMON  CLIP 


(Regd. 
Patent  Wo.  2< 


lEMOS 

No    more    soiled  fingers    or 
tablecloths* 

The    lemon    juice    goes    just 
where  required. 

Practical.         Hygienic. 
Ornamental. 

The  Crowning  adjunct  to  your  Table. 

To  be  obtained  from  all  high-class  Jewellers, 
Fancy  Goods  Houses  and  Stores. 

Sole  Wholesale  Distrib^itors : 

A.  E.  GUTMANN  &  CO.,  8,  Long  Lane,  London,  E.C. 


NO  LANCING  OR  GUniNG 

Required    if    you    use    the     world-renowned 

BURGESS'  LION  OINTMENT. 

It  has  saved  many  a  limb  from  the  knife. 
■MARK  Cured  others  after  being  given  up  by  Hospitals, 
■  The  Best  Remedy  for  Wounds  and  all  Skin 

Diseases.    A  certain  Cure  for  Ulcers, 
Tumours,  Abscesses,  Eczema,  &c. 
Thousands  of  Testimonials  from  all  Parts. 
Sold  by  all  Chemists,  7id.,  1/1^,  &c.   per  bov,  or  post  free  for  P.O.  fronj 
Proprietor,  E.  BURGESS.  69,  Gray's  Inn  Road,  London.  Advice  gratis- 


RED  NOSES 

are  a  disfigurement— a  distressing  complaint  that  attracts 
unpleasant  attention.  I  am  daily  curing  sufferers  of 
same.  I  vrill  cure  you  by  a  simple  home  treatment  at  an 
infinitesimal  cost.  I  also  have  a  machine  for  misshapen 
or  ugly  noses.  "Write  me  in  confidence  for  particulars 
FREK.  Enclose  stamp  to  pay  postage.— Mr.  T.  E.  Temple 
ISpecianst),  8,  Blenheim  Street,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W. 


OLD  WORLD  FURNITURE 


Write  for  Booklet,  ''Sketches  from  Stock,'*  post  free. 


STORY  &  TRIGGS, 


152-156,  QUEEN  VICTORIA  ST., 
LONDON,  E.C. 

(Opposite  St.  Paul's  Station). 


Superfluous 
Hair. 


THE 

TENSFELDT 
PROCESS 

(HOMR  TRF.ATMHNT) 

The  Tensfeldt  Apparatus  kills  the  root,  with- 
out leaving  any  mark  of  disfigurement,  thereby 
preventing  the  liair  from  growing  again.  That 
is  why  I  guarantee  my  tre.tiuent  to  be  a  per- 
xnanent  cure.  Send  id.  lor  postage  and  I 
will  forward  my  book,  No.  37.  free  of  charge, 
^/7  ccrmmuttjiattois  strictly  conjiaential. 
Hme.  TENSFELDT,  122,  Princes  St.,  Edinburgh 


SPECIAL 

FREE 

OFFER. 


TtRRIBLE  SUFFERINGS  FROM 

SCZESIVIA 

which  were  only  cured  by 


fSPHAGHQh 


SOAP  and  OINTMENT 

Miss  H.  writes  :  "I  am  most  thankful  for 
the  sample  of  Soap  and  Ointment  you  sent  me. 
They  have  c^uite  cured  my  face  after  having 
tried  everythmg  advertised." 

WRITE  AT   ONCE   FOR 
FREE  SAMPLES. 

PEAT  PRODUCTS  (Sphagnol),   Ltd., 
18    and    19,    Queenhithe,    London,     E.C. 

(Mention  thu  magazine.) 


SECURE  JL50 

AND   OTHER    PRIZES. 

IT  WILL  COST  YOU  NOTHING. 

Simply  send  your  name  and  address,  and  this 
qualifies  you  for  a  certain  chance  of  winning 

£50    and    other    PRIZES. 

REMEMBER— 

THERE  ARE  NO  CONDITIONS,  NO  LIABILITY. 

IX  IS  A  FREE   GIFT. 

You  cannot  believe  it?  But  IT  IS  SO.  Nothing  can  be 
more  bona  fide  than  our  offer,  and  you  have  only  yourself  to 
blame  if  you  miss  this  opportunity.  Remember,  this  is  a 
straij^htforward  offer  on  our  part  IT  IS  NOT  A  CATCH 
ADVERTISEMENT.  What  we  say  we  do  we  will  carry  out 
to  the  very  letter.  Immediately  we  receive  your  name  and 
address  we  register  the  same  free  of  all  cost,  and  we  carry  out 
our  promise,  and  we  do  not  ask  you  for  a  penny  piece.  Yes, 
the  Gift  is  entirely  free  to  you,  and  given  without  any  obligation 
of  any  kind  on  your  part.  Can  you  afford  to  miss  this  wonder- 
ful opportunity  ?  We  think  not.  Here,  at  all  events,  you  have 
a  chance  of  securing  something  for  nothing. 

Do  not  delay  to  ssnd  us  your  name  and  address,  when  we  will 
immediately  act  honourably  towards  you,  and  send  you, 
ABSOLUTELY  FREE  OF  ALL  COST,  the  certificate,  and 
will  finance  you  in  your  endeavours  to  save  money. 

Large  fortunes  are  continually  being  made  by  small 
capitalists  from  investments  which  are  thoroughly  sound, 
and  which  can  be  realised  for  cash  at  any  time ;  »nd  in 
addition  to  the  above  offer  we  will  include  our  6o-page  Prospectus 
(published  at  is.  net),  which  describes  a  new  system  of  invest' 
ments  for  small  and  thrifty  Capitalists  who  can  put  by  from  2s. 
a  week,  with  great  opportunities  and  certain  increase  of  capital. 

ALL    YOU    HAVE    TO    DO 

is  to  send  us  a  post-card  (PENNY  STAMP  for  France)  with 
your  name  and  address  on  it,  and  we  will  carry  out  our  promise. 

Address -MIT.  MC.  C¥i:01liri^  &jCp., 

26,  RUE  FEYDEAU  (Bourse).  PARIS. 


A  GREAT  PHYSICIAN 


SAYS: 


cc 


70  **/      ^^  j^-  ^'seases  are  caused  by  the  pores  becoming  clogged,  thus  shutting  up  in  the  blood  the  Poison 
■  ^^    /O    and  impurities  which  Nature  intended  they  should  eliminate."— Erasmus  Wilson,  M.D. 

THE  CENTURY  THERMAL  BATH 

OPENS  THE  PORES  and  sweats  a,ll  the  poison  out  of  the  blood,   leaving  it   pure  and 
healthy. 

In  the  cure  of  RHEUMATISM,  Kidney,  and  all  Blood  Diseases,  there  is  no  treatment 
so  sure  and  speedy  as  the  Kot  Air  Bath. 

Mr.  Robert  Pickering,  13  First  Avenue,  Heaton, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  writes : — 

*'  y<}ur  Bath  is  in  every  way  as  good  as  you  describe.  My 
wife  has  been  a  martyr  to  Rheumatism  for  the  last  seven 
years,  and  has  tried  all  sorts  of  remedies,  and  had  medical 
advice  from  many  Physicians,  but  has  obtained  viore  relief 
fi'om  your  Bath  than  anything  else  she  has  ever  tried^ 

Va.pour  Baths  energise,  invigorate,  vitalise;  they  are 
a  luxury  beyond  the  conception  of  all  those  who  have  not 
taken  them  by  means  of  the  Century  Cabinet.  Scienti- 
fically constructed,  self-purifying,  strong,  compact ;  folded, 
it  occupies  only  two  inch  space,  has  head  steamer  whereby 
the  head  and  face  get  same  treatment  as  the  body.  The  top 
is  constructed  of  four  flaps,  patented ;  regulates  temperature 
at  will  of  bather. 


Inside  or  Outside   Heater. 


The   Century   Cabinet    is  sold  complete  with   Heater  and  Vapourizer  at   35/-,    50/-,    63/-,   &    70/- 
(Cheaper  Cabinets   255'.)      We   allow   30  days'    trial,  to  be  returned  at  our  expense  if,   after  testing,  it  is 

~  T  BATH  CABINET 

FREE. 


rot  found  as  represented.     We  make  this  offer  so  that  you  shall  be  sure  of  having  the  BEST  BATH  CABINET 

MADE.       Write  for  Catalogue   No.  503,   and   Samples   of  Goods   sent ;     also  valuable 

book  :  *'  Health,  Strength,  Hygiene,"  and  Medical  Testimony. 

Ttiousands  of  Century  Cabnets  in  use.  Agents  wanted.   Please  mention  Windsor  Magazine, 

CENTURY  THERMAL  BATH  CABINET,  Ltd.  (Dept.  503)  205,  Regent  Street,  London,  W, 


BRASSO 


What  the  BRASSO  SPRINKLER  does. 


Prevents  loss  if  tin  is  upset. 

Ensures  contents  being  well  shaken. 

Prevents  waste  by  regulating 
the  supply. 


Metal  Polish 


THE   NATURAL    RIGHT   OF  THE 
ENGLISH   WOMAN. 

How  to   obtain  a  Free  Trial  Outfit  containing  full  instructions  together  with 

a  supply  of  Harlene  and  Cremex,  for  bringing  the  Scalp  into  healthy  condition, 

and  thus  promoting  a  Vigorous  Growth  of  Beautiful  Glossy  Hair. 


Look  in  Your  Glass  and  Ask  Yourself  Whether  You  Would  Not  Like  to  Make 

Your  Hair  Grow  in  Greater  Beauty  and  Luxuriance— Then  Send 

for  this  Free  Outfit,  which  wiil  Enable  You  to  Do  it. 


Englishwomen  and  English  girls  can  possess 

by  natural  right  the  most  beautiful  hair  in  the 

world. 

Not  the  raven  locks  which  crown  the  heads 

of  the   haughty   beauties   of  Castile,    nor    the 

flowing   flaxen   tresses    of  the   fair    women    of 

Russia  or  Scandinavia, 

can   compare   for    even 

one    instant    with     the 

shimmering  radiance  of 

the   hair  of  the  typical 

Englishwoman  when  it 

has  been  cultivated — as 

can   easily   be   done  by 

devoting     just     two    or 

three  minutes  a  day  to 

its  care— to  its  highest 

and  fullest  perfection. 
The   reason    why    so 

many      women's      hair 

becomes  thin  or  dis- 
coloured at  an  all-too- 
early  age  is  because  the 

principles  which  govern 

the  growth  and  preser- 
vation of  the  hair  have  not  been  studied  and 

followed. 
HOW  TO  MAKE  YOUR  HAIR  FULL  OF 

LUSTRE  AND  GLOWING  COLOUR. 
For  it  is  not  only  in  length  and  thickness  that 

the  hair  should  constitute  so  valuable  a  feature 
of  every  Englishwoman's  personal  attractions. 
In  addition  to  these  qualities,  it  possesses  most 
wonderful  possibihdes  of  lustrous  beauty,  a 
beauty  which  does  not  consist  merely  in  its  par- 
ticular shade  or  colour,  but  in  a  glistening  sheen, 
a  radiating,  diffused  brilliance  which  plays 
amongst  the  coded  tresses  of  the  hair  as  sun- 
shine plays  upon  the  rippling  surface  of  a  lake, 
and  which,  if  not  present  already  in  your  case, 
will  be  brought  out  almost  immediately  by  the 
regular  practice  of  3-mmute5-a-day  *' Harlene 
Hair-Drill." 

MR.  EDWARDS*  MUNIFICENT  OFFER 

TO  ALL  READERS. 
If  you  will  cut  out  the  coupon  given  below  and 
post  it,  with  3^/.  in  stamps  for  postage  i^ortakeit 
personally),  to  the  Edwards'  Harlene  Offices, 
95  and  96,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C.,  you 
wdl  receive  as  a  present,  free  of  all  charge  or 
obligation,  a  3=Part  Toilet  Outfit,  containing 
everything  necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  Hair 
Strength  and  Beauty. 


This  "  3-Part  Toilet  Outfit"  contains  :— 

1.  A  Presentation  Copy  of  the  "  Har= 
lene  HairaDrill"  Manual,  which  tells  you 
everything  you  require  to  know  about  the 
cultivation  of  Beautiful  Hair. 

2.  A  Full  Supply  of  Harlene=for=the 
Hair,  containing  suffi- 
cient material  for  Seven 
Days'  Hair- Drill,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Edwards' 
*'  3-minutes-a-day"  rules. 
Further  supplies  of  Har- 
lene for  the  Hair  may  be 
obtained  at  all  chemists' 
and  stores  in  i>f.,  2s.  6d.y 
and  4^.  6d.  bottles. 

3.  A  Sample 
Supply  of  the  Cre= 
mex  Shampoo 
Powder  for  the  Scalp, 
for  thoroughly  sham- 
pooing and  invigorating 
the  scalp  once  a  week, 
and  cleansing  it  from  all 
scurf,  dus^,  or  dandruff 
that  may  accumulate  thereon.  This  weekly 
Cremex  Shampoo  for  the  Scalp  is  as 
necessary  as  the  daily  '*  Harlene  Drill  "  for  the 
Hair.  Its  results  sre  wonderful,  both  to  the 
appearance  of  the  hair  and  the  personal  comfort 
of  those  who  practise  it.  Every  mother  should 
see  that  her  children's  heads  are  thoroughly 
shampooed  with  Cremex  once  every  week,  as  this 
will  ensure  their  hair  against  many  disorders  and 
weaknesses  that  otherwise  will  probably  attack 
it.  Further  supplies  of  Cremex  may  be  obtained 
at  IS.  per  box  ojf  six. 

If  any  difficulty  is  experienced  in  obtaining 
Harlene  or  Cremex  from  your  local  chemist, 
supplies  will  be  sent  direct  and  post  free  on 
receipt  of  postal  order. 


To  EDWARDS'  HARLENE  CO., 

95  &>  96.  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 

Sirs, — I  should  like  to  try  "  Harlene  Hair-Diill  "  for  one 
week,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the  gruWth  of  my 
hair  and  improving  its  appearance.  I  enclose  3^.  for  postage 
(to  any  part  of  the  world)  of  package. 


Name 


Address  . 


(If  racket  is  called  for,  no 
charge  is  made  for  postage.) 


WindHor  Martrizine, 
Mov  ,  1903. 


piAJVos  &jPlayi;rs 


€:y:':^ 


The  CECILTxAN  Player  is  the  best  in  the  market  to-day 
because  it  pruduces  a  tone  absolutely  non-mechanical.  It  is 
the  easiest  to  operate,  it  gives  the  ptrformer  perfect  control 
over  bass  and  treble,  and  admits  of  phrasing  to  the  very  highest  degree,  which 
permits  an  instant  change  from  Pianissimo  to  Fortissimo  or  vice  versa.  Its 
possibilities  in  tone-shading  are  unlimited. 

The  CECILIAN  Player  is  now  incorporated  into  some 
of  the   highest  grades  of  English  and  German  Pianos. 

The  Player  with  the  Human  Touch. 

We  should  like  you  to  call  at  our  showrooms  so  that  we 
can  demonstrate  the  capabilities  of  this  wonderful  instrument. 

If  unable  to  do  so,   please   send   for    Booklet    and    full 
particulars,  which  will  be  gladly  sent  post  free  to  any  address. 

THE    FARRAND    OO., 

50a,  Wigmope  Street,  London,  W. 


^'yrfM'.il 


SIR  CHARLES  SANTLEY  -^-- 

'PROCTOR'S  PINELYPTUS 

PASTILLES 

ape    excellent   for   the   Throat." 

They  arc  also  of  Great  Value  for  Asthma,  Hay  Fever,  Catarrh,&c. 
A  BOON  FOR  SINGERS,  SPEAKERS,  TEACHERS. 


Sold  only  in  boxes, 

1/-  and  2/6, 

by  Chemists  and 

States. 


Avoid  imitations. 

insist  on  hauing 

"Proctor's 

Pineiyptus. " 


PROCTORS    PINELYPTU«;   DEPOT,    NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


f  SHORTHAND 


\  The  Sloan-Duployan  system  saves  a 

year's  study  and  produces  the  highest 

'  ^     .d       Awarded  12  Gold  Medals. 

'  illustrated  handbook  free. 

Handbook  Dept,  Sloan-Duployan 

Institute,  Ramsgate. 


NOSES   &    EARS 

NOSES.— The  only  patent  Nose  Machines  in 
the  World.  Improve  ugly  noses  of  all  kind. 
Scientific  yet  simple.    Can  l>e  worn  during  sleep. 

Send  stamped  envelope  for  full  particulars. 
RED  NOSES.— My  long  established  medi- 
cally approved  Treatment  a])solutely  cures  red 
noses.  3/9  post  free.  Foreign  1/6  extra. 
UGLY  EARS.-My  Patent  Rubber  Ear 
Caps  remedy  ugly,  outstanding  ears.  Hundreds 
of  successful  cases.  7/6  post  free.  Foreign  ]/- 
extra.  u.  LEES  RAY. 

10  E  CENTRAL  CHAMBERS.  LIVERPOOL. 


GRAND  PRIZE 
FRANCO .  BRITISH    EXHIBITION. 


r 


<?^i££^ 


"ROYAL  CASTLE,"     "NEW  PATENT," 
*«CHILDS' "  &  "PALMITINE  STAR.'' 

NIGHT  LIGHTS 


WHE^RE^   BRITAIIV    L/E^ADS 


The   Cure   of   Illness. 


[Photo  Warwick  Brookes. 
EUGEN    SANDOW. 


Official    Confirmation    that    the    Sandow    Treatment 
Cures   99   out  of  every   100    Patients. 

Special  Arrangements   for   *' Windsor  Magazine**    Readers  in  all 
parts  of  the  Country. 

Upon  all  sides  one  hears  of  benefits  received  by  people,  both  young  and 
old,  of  either  sex,  and  in  all  classes  of  life,  from  the  "Sandow"  Treatment. 
Few  men  in  any  age  have  made  so  great  an  impression  upon  their  time 
as  that  created  by  Eugen  Sandow,  and  yet  it  is  the  opinion  of  those  best 
calculated  to  form  an  authoritative  judgment  that  Mr.  Sandow's  work  in 
curing  illness  without  medicine  is  as  yet  comparatively  in  its  infancy. 

From  this  it  is  not  meant  to  convey  that  his  methods  are  undeveloped, 
or  that  his  system  is  in  any  sense  in  an  experimental  stage,  for  it  has  long 
since  passed  beyond  the  ]Deiiod  of  experiments. 

To-day  Curative  Physical  Culture  is  an  exact  Science.     More  exact  than 
any  other  form  of  treatment  of  illness. 
Most  specialised  forms  of  treatment  have 
become  famous  for  the  cure  of  one  class  of  trouble  in  particular,  but  Curative 
Physical  Culture  has  been  aptly  described  as  ''  The  Antidote  for  all  Forms  of 
Functional   Disorder."     It  is  equally  successful  in   the  cure  of  almost  every 
.  illness  which  arises  from  the  disturbance  of  the  natural  healthy  functions  of  the     t 
body  such  as  chest  complaints,  digestive  troubles,  uric  acid  complications,  weak-     1  j 
ness  of  the  heart's  action  and  circulatory  disorders,  as  well  as  the  hundred  ■ 

and  one  ailments  which  arise  from  nervous  weakness  and  breakdown,  and 
many  other  troubles. 

Mr.  Sandow  has  prepared  a  complete 
HEALTH  LIBRARY  in  24  concise  little 
illustrated  volumes  upon  the  principal  ill- 
nesses which  his  scientific  exercise  treatment 
cures. 

Readers  are  invited  to  fill  in  the  form  of 
application  below,  when  the  treatise  in  which 
each  is  especially  interested  will  be  forwarded    h 
without  charge. 


*'  Trtith  "      has 

rendered    a   great 

service  to  all  atl- 

ing  people    in    its 

inquiry     and     re- 

tipon       tke 

7  epulis     of 

Curative 

P  ny  steal 

Culture  in 

the  relief  0/ 

illness  and 

suffering. 


VOL. 

1.  Indigestion  and  Dys- 

pepsia. 

2.  Constipation  and  Its 

Cure. 

3.  Liver  Troubles. 

4.  Nervous  Disorders  in 

Men. 

5.  Nervous  Disorders  in 

Women. 

6.  Obesity  in  IVIen. 

7.  Obesity  in  Women. 

8.  Heart  Affections. 

9.  Lung  and  Chest  Com- 

plaints. 

10.  Rheumatism  and  Gout 

11.  Anaemia:   Its  Cause 

and  Cure. 

12.  Kidney    Disorders : 
FunctlonaA  Chronic. 


VOL. 

13.  Lack  of  Viqour. 

14.  Physical  Deformities 

in  Men. 

15.  Physical  Dsformities 

in  Women, 

16.  Functional  Defects  in 

Speech. 

17.  Circulatory  Disorders 

18.  Skin  Disorders. 

19.  Physical  Development 

for  Men, 

20.  Everyday  Health. 

21.  Boys'  and   Girls' 

Health    and    Ail- 
ments. 

22.  Fiaure    Culture    for 

Women. 

23.  Insomnia. 

24.  Neurasthenia. 


A  recent  portrait  of  Mr.  Henry  Lahouchere,  t fie  proprietor  of  ^'  Tnith,  ' 
which  newspaper,  after  a  careful  investigation^  says  that  99  out  of  too 
People  who  take  the  Sandow  Treatment  for  the  drugless  cure  of  any 
ai-7ue?it  are  substantially  benefited,  and  94  out  o/ioo  entirely  cured. 


Application  Form  for  "Windsor  Magazine"  Readers 


A  letter  upon  your  ordinary  notepaper  will  do  as  well,  or  for  convenience  this  form  may  be  used. 

Please  send  me   Vol "Sandow's   Health   Libr.xiy  " 

I  have  suffered  from 


Since . . . . 

My  age  is My  occupation  is  . 

Name . 


(Please  say  whether  Mr.,  Mrs.,  Miss,  Rev.,  or  Title.) 


Addr< 


Here  state  any  further  details  which  you  think  neces- 
sary for  Mr.  Sandow  to  know,  in  order  that  he  may  form 
an  opinion  upon  the  suitability  of  your  case  for  curative 
physical  culture  treatment. 


To  EUGEN  SANDOW,  32,  St.  James's  Street,  London,  S-W. 


FILL  IN  THIS   FORM  AND   FORWARD  TO-DAY.      IT   COSTS  YOU   NOTHING  TO   SECURE  MR.  SANDOW'S 
OPINION  AND  ONE  OF  THESE  VALUABLE  BROCHURES  UPON  GAINING  HEALTH  WITHOUT  MEDICINE. 


Don't  Die  of 
Consumption 


Derk  P.  Yonkerman,  Specialist,  Discoverer  of 

Tuberculozyne,  the  New  Cure  for 

Consumption. 

At  last  a  positive  Cure  for  Consvimption  has  been  found.  A 
marvellous  specific  has  been  produced  which  destroys  the 
tubercle  bacilli  without  injury  to  even  the  most  delicate 
consiitution.  It  has  already  been  proved  in  numberless  cases 
with  fuch  remarkable  results  that  Consumption  can  no  longer 
be  considered  an  incurable  disease.  Consumption,  in  its  far 
ndvanced  stages,  Chronic  Bronchitis,  Asthma  and  Catarrh,  yield 
readily  to  this  new  discovery.  Even  Consumptives  pronounced 
hopeless  of  cure — given  up  by  physicians  and  friends  alike- 
have  been  restored  to  perfect  health  by  this  wonderful  specific. 

In  order  that  every  sufferer,  both  rich  and  poor,  may  know 
of  Tuberculozyne  and  test  its  efficacy,  a  Company  has  been 
formed  to  give  it  to  the  world.  You  have  only  to  write  to 
The  Derk  P.  Yonkerman  Co.,  Ltd.  (Dept.  36),  6,  Bouverie 
Street,  London,  E.C.,  enclosing  your  name  and  address,  and 
they  will  immediately  send  you  a 

FREE    TRIAL 

of  Tuberculozyne,  together  with  full  instructions  for  the 
scientific  treatment  and  Cure  of  Consumption,  Bronchitis, 
Asthma  and  Catarrh, 

Do  not  hesitate  if  you  have  Consumption  or  its  symptoms, 
but  write  at  once.  The  free  treatment  will  prove  to  you  that 
Tuberculozyne  is  not  a  mere  emulsion,  tonic,  or  flesh  producer, 
but  a  wonderful  Cure  for  Consumption  in  all  its  varied  forms. 


Oa-fine 

How  about  your  skin  ?  Is  it  as  it  should  be  ?   Are  the  pores  clean 
and  fresh?    If  not  try  OATINE ;  it  produces  "skin  health." 

A  FREE  SAMPLE 

of  Oatine  Cream  will  be  sent  on  application,  or  for  3d.  in  stamps 
a  box  containing  eight  of  the  Oatine  preparations,  and  book  on 
Face  Massage.       T^g  Oatine  Co.,  134a,  Denman  St.,  London,  S.E. 


INSURES  YOUR  COMPLEXION 


I  DR.  HARLAN'S 
BEAUTY  CUP^°;r/-: 
MASSAGE   f^fiolr 

"  ]\o  one  tvlio  oivnn  this^ 
tvonderfal  little  Cup  need  ham  ,. 
any  further  fear  of  wrinkles  or  ' 
blackheads." 

The  simplieifcj' of  this  scientific 
system  of  self-applied  massage 
ami    the  speed   with  which   it 

clears  the  eorniilexion  are  almost  beyond  belief.  A  single  soothing 
application  of  the  little  Beauty-Cup  produces  remarkable  results. 
Blackheads  in  manj'  cases  are  banished  in  sixty  seconds.  It  pumps 
impurities  out  of  the  blood  by  atmospheric  pressure,  rounds  out  the 
clieeks,  arms,  and  neck,  and  plumps  the  waste  places  in  the  body 
with  wonderful  rapidity.  Acts  directly  on  the  circulation  and  feeds 
fresh  pure  blood  to  the  tissues,  making  the  flesh  firm  and  fair,  and 
the  skm  soft  and  satiny.  Dr.  Harlan's  Beanty-Ctip  sent  in  plain 
Avrapiwr— with  FREE  Book,''Beauty  and  Health"  Secrets 
of  PricelessValue— to  any  address  for  2/6  P.O  (abro;id,3/-M.O.) 

Hundreds  of  unsolicited  testimonials.  Call  or  Write— 

E.  Highwater,  Neu-Ylta   Hygienic  Inst.,  5-118,  Ex- 

change  Bldg..  Southwark  St.,  London.    {Agents  wanted.) 
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Portability 


is  one  of  the 
many  noteworthy 
merits  of 
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Typewriters, 

which,  though  costing  only 
half  the  price  of  expansive 
writing  machines,  embody 
in  one-third  the  weight  all 
the  essentials  to  consist- 
ently rai  id,  clear,  and  ac- 
curate typing. 
The   use  of    a   "BLICK" 

ensures — 
PERFECT       ALIGNMENT  ; 
VISIBLE     WRITING; 
INTERCHANGEABILITY 
OF     TYPE     STYLES,     &c. 

Prices: — 

£9  9s.  to  £13  13s. 

CasVi  Discount  or  Easy 

Instelrat'tits. 

Write  top  List   No.   5. 

The  BLICKENSDERFER 

CO.,   LTD., 
9  &  lo,  Cheapside,   B.C. 
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M^ 

^g 

^^Kai^^^^.'^V^P^^'J 

for  Whooping 
Cough,  Croup, 
Sore    Throat, 

"Used  while  you  sleep." 

Bronchitis,  Dipt 

Vaporized    Cr 

paroxysms  of  Whoopin 
Croup  cannot  exist   w 
It   acts    directly  on 
making  breathing  easj 
soothes  the  sore  throa 

Cresolene    is  s 

acting    both    as    a   cui 

in  contagious  diseases. 

It  is  a  boon  to  suffe 

Cresolene's   bes 

its  30  years  of  successf 
For  sale   by  * 

Write  pr  Descrip 
Cresolene  Antiseptic  Throj 
throat,  of  your  chemist  o 

ALLEN  &  HAP 

Lombard    Str 

Coughs,  Colds, 
itheria.  Catarrh. 

esolene    stops  the 

g  Cough.  Ever  dreaded 
lere  Cresolene   is  used, 
the    nose   and   throat 
r  in  the  case  of  colds  *. 
t  and  stops  the  cough. 

I    powerful    germicide 
-ative    and    preventive 

rers  from  Asthma. 

,t    recommendation    is 
ul  use. 

all  Chemists. 

ive  Booklet,  free. 
itTablets  for  the  irritated 
r  for  9d.  in  stamps  from 

tfBURYS  LTD., 
eet,  London. 

The    STERLING    is    the    most    responsive 
and    effective    Player    Piano    on    the  market. 


Prices  from  68  Guineas, 


The  Mendel  Model,  55  Guineas, 


COPPLESTON     &     CO.,     LTD.,    94,    Regent    Street,    W. 


Ol 


acier 


WINDOW   -    -    - 
DE^OORAXION 

The  oaly  perfect  substitute  for  Stained  GIftss 

Sold  by  Stationers,  Painters,  Decorators,  etc.  See  that 
the  word  "Glacier"  is  printed  at  the  bottom  of  every 
sheet.    Refuse  substitutes.   Illustrated  circulars  free  from 

McCAW,  STEVENSON  &  ORR,  Ltd. 
Linenhall  Works,  Belfast,  or  31  &  32  Shoe  Lane, 
London,  EC. 

LITTLE  COST 
NO  TROUBLE 


WHEN    YOU    SEE    THE    NAME 

'9loW^Vcrt)ickc' 

on  a  desk,  depend  on  it,  that  desk  represents 
a  quality  in  manufacture  that  makes  it  a 
really  good  purchase.  The  exterior  appear- 
ance of  a  "  Globe- Wernicke"  Desk  is  pleasing 
in  itself,  but  the  interior  arrangement  will 
delight  all  who  like  to  keep  their  papers  in 
order  and  easily  accessib'e. 


Packing   Free.  Orders  of  £2  Carriage  Paid  to  any  Goods 

Station   m   the   British  Isles.     Seiul   lor  Catalogue  No.  53  i) 

free  from 

Office  and  Library  Furnishers,        LTD. 
44,  HOLBORN  VIADUCT,  |      82,   VICTORIA    ST., 
London,  E.C.  1  London,  S.W. 


Modeiti 

Society 

8  a  y  8  :— 

"  He  is  a 

man  with 

I,     peculiar 

far-seeing 

gift/; 

Dr.     Cooper 
M.R.c.s. :      "The 
surprising     accu- 
racy with  which  he 
reads  your  past  and 
future    is     startling. 
One  fancies  that  if  he 
had  the  advice  of  such  a 
faithful  guiio  in  the  earlv 
part  of  one's  career,  much 
of      the      disappointment 
might  be  avoided.^' 

Clifton  Bingham  writes :  "Mys- 
terious is  all  I  can  say  of  your 
marvellously  correct  review  of 
my  life  and  present  poiition." 

Rub   stove    black   or   ink   on  the 

thumbs,  press  on  paper ;  send,  with 

birth  date  and  time  (if  known),  a  P.O. 

for  1/-  for  cost  of  chart,  etc.,  to  be 

sent  you,  and  stamped  envelope.   I  will 

give  you  a  p  p  £  j^ 

Reading:  o-f  Your  Li-fe 

from  chart  to  advertise  my  success. 

PROF.  I.  ZAZRA, 

90,  New  Bond  Street,  LONDON.  W. 
A  Professional  Man  writes :  YOU 

ASTONISH  &  HELP 


lACESftNETS 

~m^    DONT  DELAY  !    WRITE   TO-DAY  for   samples  ^^ 

of  our  Nets  -plain  fany  colour),  spot  and  Fancy— write^^ 

for  patterns  of  Beautiful  Tinsel  Gauzes  Crepe  deChene,  Voiles  ^ 

and  Muslins,  Laces  and  insertions  iu  great  variety.  Excellent  \ 

LacuCurtains.  Braids  and  Threads  for  Lace  Work.  Splendid  Black  I 

Grenadines. 2/ 9  per  yd.    AVrite  for  Free  Samples  to  Dept.  F. 

Late 
Hay  thorn  J 


S.A.SANDS&C 


N  EAVES 

Health   Diet 


A  Delicious  and  Nourishing  Milk  and   Cereal  Food. 

(Manufactured  by  the  Proprietors  o/Neave  's  Food  for  Infants.) 

Especially  valuable  in  Sickness,  dur'ng  Convalescence 

and   for  Dyspeptics,  Invalids  and  the  Aged,  etc.,  on 

account  of  its  digestibility  and  strengthening  properties. 

Quickly  and  easily  -f  /Q  «  Q/C   t'ns  by  Grocers 

made.    Sold  in         l/O&O/U       and  Chemists. 

Sample  sent  on  receipt  of  two  penny  stamps 

for  postage    mentioning    this   publication. 

JOSIAH  R.  NEAVE  &  CO.,  Fordingbridge,  HANTS. 


•■"■PURE  HEAT 

WITHOUT  SMOKE  OR  SMELL 


CLARK'S  PATENT   HYGIENIC 


I 

"gYPHON"  gTOVES 

I 
I 


The  heat  generated  by  the  "Syphon" 
^tovrf  is  Absolutely  Pure.  No  Fumes  or 
Smell  can  pass  into  the  aparinient  All 
products  of  combustion  are  rendered  in- 
nocuous by  automatic  action  within  the 
stove.  Pure  Heated  Air  only  being  emitted. 

Supplied  to  His  Majesty  the  King. 

Of  all  Ironmongers,  Stores,  Gas  Cos.,  or 

of  S.   CLAKK  &  Co.,  Makers,  Compton 

Works,     Canonbury     Koad,     Highbury, 

i-ondon,     N. 

Send  postcard  for  descriptive  booklet     m 
No  95,  frej.  ^ 


Can  you  expect  promotionl 


Many  men  wonder  why  they  do  not  get  promotion 
in  their  work,  especially  when  they  see  other  and 
younger    men    pronioted    over    their    heads.       The 
reasf  n  for   this  is  simply  a  question  of  knowledge. 
In  these  days  the  man  who  has  had  the  right  train- 
ing is  the  man  who  gets  g'  od  positions,  and  there 
is  to-day  a  hig  demand  for  competent  men,  especially 
in   Electrical    and    Mechanical    Engineering.      We 
have  trained  thousands  of  people  by  post  ditect  to 
their    homes    for    splendid  positions,   and   for    pro- 
motion, in  the  above,  and  we  can  do  the  same  for 
you.     If  you  will  send  a  postcard  to-day  we  will 
forward  you  free  of  charge  our  interesting  booklet, 
"  How    to    become    an    Electrical    or    Mechanical 
Engineer."       This  book  contains  photographs  and 
letters  from  our   old   students    all   over   the  world, 
telling  you  in  their  own  language  how 
they  have  benefited  by  our  training. 
Electrical  Engineering:. 
Electric  Tramways. 
Mathematics. 
Electric  Light  and  Power. 
Mechanical  Drawing. 
Motor  Car  Management* 
Mechanical  Engineering, 
Etc.,  etc. 
The  cost   is  small,  and  our 
traininc  does  not  interfere  in 
the  slightest  degree  with  your 
present    work.        Take     this 
opportunity,  and  it  will  not 
only  mean  promotion,  but  in- 
crease of  salary,  even  in  your 
present  work.      Write  to-day 

to 

The  Electrical  Engineer  Institute 

of  Correspondence  Instruction, 

446,  Norwich  House,  Southampton 

Street,  High  Holbom,  London. 


THE 


SCIENTIFIC  GOLF  COY., 

Swinton  Row,  Edinburgh,  N,B. 
Beat    your    own    RECORD 

BY   USING   THE   WORLD-RENOWNEU 

"NULL!  SECUNDUS"  Cored  Balls, 

24/-  dOZ«,  ca7'riage paid — and  guaranteed . 

Special  Resilient  Faced  Clubs,  6/6  each 
Special  Composite  Cleeks,  6/6  each 


GENUINE  PANAMAS 


half  Shopkeepers'  Prices. 

Close-wov«  n  Panamas  (as  sold 
nt  1  Gn.),  10/6  ;  Superior  do., 
lieavy  silk  brjiid,  Kussia  lea- 
ther lined,  21  -:  a  few  hun- 
dred Exporters'  ISamplcsfmost 
flexible  made).  30/6.  Si'koiamty: 
Despatch   to  all  parts  of  Avorld. 
List  Free.     Colonial  Postage,  2/- 

SOCIETE  PANAMA,  Dept.  B,  148.  Old  St.,  St.  Luke's,  London,E.C. 


EVERY   MAN 

Suffering  from  GENERAL  and  PHYSICAL  DEBILITY  should 
send  for  a  Valuable  Pamphlet  explaining  how  all  Nervous  and 
Organic  Derangement  may  be  successfully  treated  without 
stomach  medication.  The  method  is  easy  and  pleasant,  and 
will  effect  a  perfect  and  permanent  cm-e.  Seiit  in  a  plain  sealed 
envelope  post  fie^. 

W.  E.  NORTON,  59  &  60,  Chancery  Lane,  London. 

Over  40  years'  continuous  success. 


The  Artiste  receives  the  Applause  when 
the  GRAMOPHONE  renders  the  Song 


WHEN  such  famous 
artistes  as  Melba, 
Tetrazzini,  Clara  Butt, 
Kirkby  Lunn,  Caruso  or 
Scotti  sing  to  you  by  means 
of  the  Gramophone,  it  is  in 
fact  the  singer  who  receives 
the  applause. 

The  Gramophone  of 
to-day  has  attained  such  a 
pitch  of  perfection  that  the 
great  artiste's  rendering  of 
the  song,  those  exquisite 
notes,  the  perfect  technique, 
the  very  soul  of  the  singer, 
charm  and  thrill  the  listener 
until  the  artiste  s  voice  al- 
most causes  his  or  her  pre- 
sence to  be  felt. 


GENUINE  GRAMOPHONE 
NEEDLES  are  sold  only  in  metal 
boxes  bearing  our  Trade  Mark 
Picture,  *'  His  Mas'er's  Voice." 
It  is  most  important  that  Gramo- 
phone Records  should  be  played 
only  with  genuine  Gramophone 
Needles. 


THIS  is  the  season  of  the  year  to  thoroughly  enjoy  a  Gramophone  Concert 
rendered  by  the  world's  greatest  artistes ;  to  dance  to  the  splendid  music  of 
H.M.  Coldstream  Guards  or  Herr  Iff's  orchestra;  to  call  upon  Harry  Lauder, 
George  Robey,  and  many  other  amusing  artistes  to  entertain  you. 
You  cannot  do  this  when  you  please  without  a  GRAMOPHON  E.  No  home  is  com- 
plete without  one.  BUY  A  GRAMOPHONE  TO-DAY.  As  supplied  to  H.M.  The  Queen. 
There  are  many  kin  is  of  Talking  Machines — there  is  only  one  Gramophone. 
On  receipt  of  Post  Card  we  will  send  Catalogues  of  Gramophones  and  Gramophone  Records,  also  our 
Brochures,  Opera  at  Home"  and  "The  Living  Voice,"  together  with  th;i  Name  and  Address  o,  the  nearest 
Accredited' Gramophone  Dealer. 


THE    GRAMOPHONE    COMPANY, 

21    City   Road,   London,   E.C. 

And  at  Paris,  Berlin,  Brussels,  St.  Peter  burg,  Moscow, 
Milan,     Barcelona,      Budapest,      Alexandria,     Calcutta. 


Ltd. 


I  ABSOLUTELY  FREE! 


12-Carat 


The  most  Wonderful  offer  ever  made  In 
the  history  of  the  Je^vellery   Business 

GOLD -FILLED 


12-Carat 


Guaranteed  to  Wear  and  Keep  their  Colour  Five  Years.    In  order  to  introdu-^e 

our  heautiful    line    of    fU)LD-FlLLEl7    JEWELLERY,   which  we   manufafture,   and  our 

illustratod  Catalogue  into  your  home,  we  have  decided  to  send  to  any  part  of  the  world 

100,000  More  FREE  SAMPLES  o-f  our  World-Famous  12-Ca.rat 

GOLD-FILLED    SIGNET    RINGS 

BO  that  you  can  see  the  excellent  wearing  qualities  of  our  GOLD-FILLED  JEWELLERY 
which  we  manufacture.  In  order  to  get  the  correct  size  of  the  ring,  take  a  piece  of  stiff 
cardboard  and  cut  a  hole  to  tit  tightly  over  tlie  knuckle  of  your  linger,  and  send  it  \vith  your 
name  and  address,  with  Postal  Oi'der  for  lOd.  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage  and  hand-engraving 
3'our  initial  on  the  seal,  and  we  will  send  you  the  Ring  and  Catalogue  by  return  mail,  without 
further  cost  or  condition.  We  are  making  this  extraordinary  offer  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
advertising  the  excellent  wearing  qualities  of  our  famous  GOLD-FILLED  Jewellery.  If, 
however,  you  would  like  a  Two-Initial  Intertwined  Monogram,  send  P.O.  for  1/1  to 

SIMS  e?  MAYER,  (Dcpt.  L)  418-422,  Strand,  London,  W.C., 

AND  62.  BEDFORD  STREET,  STRAND. 


^sinma 


Sufferers 

Instant  relief  in  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Croup,  and 

Whooping  Cough  bytheuseof  POTTER'S  ASTHMA 

CURE  in  1/-  Tins,    sold  everywhere. 

For  FR  EE  SAMPLE  send  Postcard  to 

POTTER    &    CLARKE,    Artillery   Lane, 

London,  E.    Mention  paper. 

Instant  relief 


BOON  TO  MAN. 

All  Men  sufFering  from  Nervous  Exhaustion,  Physical 
Debility  and  all  Allied  Troubles,  should  send  for  my  Illustrated 
Book,  fully  describing  Symptoms,  together  with  most  modern 
scientific  method  of  cure,  including  hundreds  of  testimonials  of 
complete  cures.  No  Trusses.  JVo  Electricity.  Sent  sealed 
Post  free  two  stamps. 

JAMES  MURRAY,  7,  Southampton Row,London,W.C. 

CONSULTATION    FREE. 


MOLASSINE  DOG 


AND 


PUPPY  CAKES 

are  suitable  for 

ALL  KINDS  OF  DOGS  AND  PUPPIES, 

No  fancy  preparations  being:  necessary. 

_Thes2  foods  are  composed  of  the  purest 
ingredients  only.  Their  unigue  effects  are 
due  to  the  antiseptic  p-operties  of  the  foo-ls 
of  which  the  cakes  are  compounded.  They 
aid  digestion,  keep  dogs'  skins  and  coats  in 
fine  condition,  eradicate  internal  worms  and 
parasites,  and  prevent  the  dogs  smelling. 

ABSOLUTELY   DIFFERENT    FROM 
ALL   OTHER  CAKES. 

Sold  by  Grocers,  Com  Merchants,  and 

THE  MOLASSINE  COMPANY, 

Ltd., 
Dog  and  Puppy  Cake  Works, 

96,  Tunnel  Avcauc,  Greenwich,  S,E. 

in  districts  wfiere  these  Cai<es  are  not 
stodged  by  Dealers,  we  pay  carriage  to  con- 
sumers on  quantities  of  28lbs.  and  upwards. 

BEND   FOR    SAMPLES. 


"  Molassine  Meal  the  Food  for  all  animals." 


"How  to  Preserve  Strengfth 
and  Retain  the  Powers." 

A  valuable,  instructive,  and  interesting  treatise  on  the  Cause 
and  Cure  of  Nervous  Breakdown,  Mental  J^vhauetion,  Depres- 
sion of  Spirits,  General  Weakness,  Waste  of  Vitality,  Premature 
Decline  and  Loss  of  Power  in  Men. 

A  popular  and  practical  treatise  on  the  Laws  governinc;  Life, 
■"■'■'i  Special  Chapters  on  Flagging  of  the  Powers  and  Practical 
01  8  rvations  on  Marriage. 

V  a.  liable  remarks  to  Weak  and  Nervous  Men  on  how  to 
preserve  tlie  Health,  regain  Strength,  and  restore  the  Powers 
Avhen  lost. 

To  the  inexperienced,  the  m'lrried,  or  those  contemplating 
marriage,  no  other  work  contains  so  much  helpful  or  sensible 
advice,  or  will  prove  so  interesting  and  instructive  to  those  who 
desire  to  preserve  their  strength,  build  up  the  whole  Nervous 
System,  restore  the  Powers  to  advanced  age,  or  tit  themselves 
for  Marriage.  It  will  be  sent  in  a  plain,  sealed  envelope  to  any 
addrcson  receipt  of  four  penny  stamps.  Address— CHARLES 
GORDON.  No.  14,  Gordonholme  Dispensary,  Brad- 
ford, Yorks.— Cojjyright. 


HEALTH  AND  ENERGY 
MEAN  PROSPERITY. 


You  can't  add  to  your  income  while  you 
carry  about  that  outfit  of  weak  nerves.  Bodily 
strength  and  vigour  is  the  principal  capital  stock 
of  about  nineteen  men  out  of  twenty. 

The  most  profitable  investment  you  can  make 
is  to  increase  this  capital  stock,  and  you  can  do 
this  if  you  will  use  electricity,  as  we  apply  it, 
for  not  more  than  one  hour  daily,  and  build  up 
your  nerve  power.  ELECTRICITY  IS 
NERVE  POWER.  That  fact  was  proved 
years  ago,  and  plenty  of  nerve  power  means 
abundant  strength  and  energy. 

"Look  here,"  said  a  mm  in  our  office  last 
week,  *'  your  battery  is  better  than  any  medicine 
chest.  It's  better  than  having  a  doctor  right  in 
the  house  all  the  time.  My  wife  uses  the 
battery  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  use  it  in  the 
evening.     We  wouldn't  part  with  it." 

A  few  days  ago  another  man  wrote:  "I 
suffered  for  ten  years  and  your  battery  cured  me. 
My  father  was  on  a  sick-bed  when  we  got  the 
battery,  and  the  doctors  had  given  him  up.  He 
used  the  battery,  too.  In  four  days  he  was  up 
and  walked  for  an  hour.  He  is  now  attending 
to  the  office  as  usual." 

*' That's  rather  strong,"  you  may  say.  Call 
at  the  office,  and  we  will  show  you  the  evidence, 
and  more,  too,  all  going  to  prove  that  our 
statements  about  the  "  Ajax  "  Body  Battery  are 
conservative  compared  with  the  actual  facts. 

THE  "AJAX"  DRY-GELL 
BODY  BAHERY 

CURES  Indig^estion,  Constipation, 
Weakness  of  the  Liver  and  Kid- 
neys, Rheumatism,  Neuralgia, 
Lumbago,    Sciatica ;    overcomes  the 

effects  of  exhaustive  habits ;  every  sign  of 
weakness  in  men  and  women.  It  puts  new  life 
and  energy  into  the  nervous  system. 

Our  descriptive  book  is  FREE  to  all.    Write 
for  it  at  once — write  now. 
THE 

BRITISH  ELECTRIC  INSTITUTE  (Dept.19), 
25,  Holborn  Viaduct,  London,  E.C. 


To   Preserve 
the    Complexion . 


NOW  is  the  time  to  preserve  the 
complexion — to  tone  up  the  skin,  to 
resist  wintry  weather— and  to  Prevent 
skin  troubles.  A  liitle  Iciltna  Fluor 
Cream  rubbed  in  every  day,  especially 
after  washing,  and  before  going  out, 
will  have  a  really  excallent  effect. 
The  Icilma  Natural  water  it  contains 
is  not  only  sotter  than  rain  water  to 
the  skin,*but  has  the  power  of  imparting 
living  beauty. 


•MTURAl. 


Fluor  Oream 

is  quite  different  from  any  other  face  cream — its  virtues 
are  entirely  due  to  Icilma  Natural  Water,  and  it 
contains  no  trace  of  grease,  oil  or  fat.  The  moment 
you  apply  it  you  canj*^^/  its  invigorating  action  while 
the  cool  comfort  which  follows  its  use  i-;  deh'ghiful. 
For  chaps,  chafes,  rough  or  red  skin,  cracked  or  tired 
hands,  blackheads  and  sallow  muddy  complexions,  it 
is  the  simplest  and  most  effective  skin  cream  ever 
produced. 

Sold  Everywhere  in  is.  pots. 

pp£|g    OFFER.   ■^^<^^'ipi^^o'^  ('fjcihna  Toilet 

II  I  I    ^  Preparat  ons,   including  one 

full-sized  Shampoo  Sachet  [new  productioTi)  and  a  set 

of  the  Icilma  Postcards^  will  be  sent  for  yi.  stamps , 
for  postage  and  packi  ng . 

ICILMA    CO.,    LTD. 

(Dept.  58),  I4a,  Rosebery  Avenue,  London,  E.C. 


MARVELLOUS 

EAR-PHONE 


A  Wireless  Telephone  for  the  Ear.    Excels  any- 
thing ever  invented  to  Restore  the  Hearing. 
The    Discovery    of    Professor    Edward 
HofPrnann,  Author  of  *^The  Sense  of 
Hearing." 

ML    BOOM 

For  Deaf  People 

If  you  are  Deaf  you  need  remain  Deaf  no  longer, 
unless  your  trouble  dates  from  birth,  or  that  your 
Sense  of  Hearing  is  totally  paralysed.  Professor 
Hoffmann's  Ear-Phone  will  enable  you  to  hear  as 
well  and  as  distinctly  as  anybody  could  wish.  This 
clever  invention  is  a  miniature  wireless  telephone. 
It  will  stop  all  roarings  in  the  head;  it  is  quite  in- 
visible, and  simple  to  wear;  it  is  absolutely  safe, 
and  causes  no  discomfort  whatsoever.  By  the  aid  o  f 
the  Ear-Phone  the  sound  waves  are  concentrated 
on  the  drum  of  the  Ear,  and  to  the  "hard  of 
hearing"  it  acts  much  as  a  pair  of  spectacles  act 
to  the  short-sighted,  the  Natural  Hearing  is  im- 
proved in  a  remarkable  manner. 

If  you  will  write  to  Prof.  Hoffmann,  at  Dept.34F, 
54,  Duke  Street,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.,  you 
will  receive,  post  free  and  gratis,  a  copy  of  his  illus- 
trated Book,  "The  Sense  of  Hearing;  how  it  is 
Impaired,  and  how  it  may  be  Restored."  All  who 
have  read  this  Book  say  it  is  the  most  interesting 
and  helpful  Book  ever  written  for  the  Deaf  and 
'  Hard  of  Hearing." 
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Mum" 


Stops  all  odors  of  the  body, 

whether  from  perspiration  or  other  causes. 
Does  not  clog-  the  pores  of  the  skin  or 
check  perspiration,  but  merely  neutra- 
lizes the  natural  personal  odor,  which 
everybody  has  more  or  less  of. 
I/.  If  your  chemist  hasn't  "Mum"  send  us  his 
name  and  one  shilling,  and  we'll  send  it  postpaid. 

Thomas  Christy  &  Co. 
4  Old  Swan  Lane,  Up.  Thanaes  St. « London,  E.  C, 
Gen'l  Sales  Agents  Mum  Mfg.  Co.,  Phlla.,  U.  S.  A, 


BabyCarriacu 

Post  Free,  large  Catalogue  of  Baby 

Carnages,  &c.    Don't  buy  before 

seeing  this.  Over  200  always 
in  stock  to  choose  from. — 
TROTMAN  &  CO.,  Makers, 
(Est.  I82I),  196,  Holloway  Rd. 
London,  N. 


BATES 

Pcllctt^ 


'     make* 

prcHywomen 


Two  colours— White  for 
making  tlie  skin  a  snowy  I 
white,  or  Tinted  for  giving  I 
a  roseate  hue  to  the  cheek. 
Improves  the  worst  com- 
plexion. Of  all  chemists, 
1/-  and  2/.),  or  post  f.ee, 
3(1.  extra  from  F.  N. 
Bates,  35,  Brooks's  Bar, 
Manchester 


FATE 

KNOW  YOUR  DESTINY. 

My  results  absolutely  establish 
the  reliability  of  ASTROLOGY— 
the  most  ancient  of  all  sciencoj. 


THE 

►STARS< 

TELL 


4,000  Letters  of  Appreciation 

from  every  class  of  society  (from  nobility 
downwards)  prove  the  exactitude  and  fidel- 
ity of  my  Horoscopes.    Let  me  prove  it  to 
you.    I  will  send     a  TEST  HOROSCOPE, 
comprising     seven    pages     and    cover,    on 
receipt  of  1/-  P.O.,  and  Id.  stamp  for  postage. 
Simply  give  date,  month,  and 
year  of  birth— time  if  known. 
My   full  Horoscopes    have   proved    of 
infinite     service    to     society     leaders, 
politicians,  authors,  business  men,  &c. 
F     HOROSCOPE      IS      NOT 
TRUE;  MONEY  RETURNED. 

PRINCE     S writes:      "  Yotir    predictions    have 

proved  remarkably    true    and    most    valuable 
to  me  in  the  light  of  recent  events." 

COUNTESS  OF  C says:  "  Permit  me  to  congratic- 

late  you  upon  the  rbmarkahle  reading  you  gave  me 
last  year;  your  predictions  are  coming  very  true." 
Mr.   NEWTON  VERITY   (M.D.), 
64,  Imperial  Bldgs.,  Ludgate  Circus.  London,  E.C.^ 


THE 
PERFECTED 


SELF-FILLING  FOUNTAIN  PEN 

Everyone  is  interested  in  the  New  Invention  applied  to  Bloom's   Self-Filling  Pen.       It  has  the  following  advan- 
tages :— Fills  itself  in  a  moment ;  Cleans  itself  instantly ;   No  rubber  to  perish  or  other  parts  to  get  out  of  order  ;  Does 
not  leak  or  blot,  and  always  ready  to  write ;  Twin  feed  and  all  latest  improvements. 

The  Makers  claim  BLOOM'S  Safety  Self- Filling  Pen  the  Best  Pen  made,  IS^i^^^'^^^r"^' 
A    REMARKABLE    OFFER    /S    MADE    TO    THE    PUBLIO. 

The  "  TORPEDO "  Self-Filling  Pen,  with  14  carat  Gold  Nib,  only  3/6.     Worth  treble. 


BLOOM'S  magnificent  Safety  Self- Filling  Pen,  fitted  with  massive  Diamond  Pointed  14  carat  Gold  Nib,  6/6  only.   A  Special  Bargain. 

A  THREE  YEARS'  GUARANTEE  WITH  EVERY  PEN  FOR  RELIABILITY,  and,  if  you  are  not  satisfied,  money 

will  be  returned  or  Pen  exchanged  till  suited.     Points  can  be  bad  Fine,  Medium,  Broad,  or  J,  soft  or  hard. 

Readers  of   Windsor  Magazine  can  have  full  confidence   in  Bloom's 

Pen.     No   other    Pen   so    simple,    reliable,    or   such    pleasure   to  use. 

ORDER  AT  ONCE.         Makers-BLOOM    &    GO,,    Lid,,    37,    Cheapside,    LONDON,    E,G^ 

*m*    Ladies  or  Gentlemen  can  be  appointed  Agents. 


NO    CONNECTION    WITH    ANY    HOUSE    IN    LONDON    OF    SIMILAR    NAME. 

WILSON  S  CHRISTMAS 


Illustrating  the  Latest  Novelties 


IRISH  LINENS 


CATALOGUE 


Application. 

I  Samples  sent 
if  require- 
ments are 

HAND   EMBROIDERED  ^^  ■"»    ■    »^  ■■  ^  ^  ^^  ^      ''^^^'^• 

Tea  Cloths,  Tray  Cloths,  d'Oyleys,   Duchess  Sets,  Linen  Bags, 
Night  Dress  Cases,  Bedspreads,  Sheets,  Pillow  Cases,  Ac,  &c. 
Newest  Designs  in  DAMASK   CLOTHS   and   NAPKINS. 

SPECIAL  OFFER.-SfeS,  CAMBRIC  HANDKERCHIEFS,  iJ,T?nftS!r"''"' 

Pricks  :  Ladles',  10/6,  11/9,  and  16/6  per  doz. ;  Gent's,  16/6  and  19/6  par  doz. 

CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS  that  are  Attractive,   Useful,  and  Durable. 

A  glance  at  our  Catalogue,  and  comparison,  will  show  at  once  the  advantages  gained  by  dealing  direct  with  the  Manufacturers. 
Carriage  Paid  on  all  orders  of  £1  upAvards  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.     Dozen  (luantities  Hdks.  post  free. 

JOHN  WILSON  &  SON  (Belfast),  Ltd.,  ii'S^3ki*r?KltrMf„"«^f^c*tr.S'i': 

DOW^NSHIRE     HOUSE,     BELFAST.  „^      ^ 

BrangbsS— GXJLSGOW :  129,  Buchanan  Street.    EDINBURGH:  133,  Princes  Street.    BIRMINGHAM:  63,  New  Street. 
Factory:    HiRRYVILLE.  BALLYMENA,   IRELAND. 


Change 
Color 


ress  this  key  and 
the  Smith  Premier 
writes  in  red  For 
emphasis  or  for 
bilhng-.  press  it 
again  and  the 
color  changes 
back  to  black 
One  oAhe  28 
Matures  ofthe  easy 
action,  liqhtrunninq 

IModel   /O 


Descriptions  of  all  features 

sent  free  on   request. 

The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Co. 

Smith  FVemier  House 

6 0-7, Queen  St.  London, EC 


How  Women  Manage 
To  Look  Young. 

Well-known  society  woman  tells  how,  after 

cold   creams,    face   masks,    massage,    and 

beauty  specialists  had  failed,  she 

TOOK  WRINKLES  OUT  IN  ONE   NIGHT. 


No  typewriters  (oth?r  than  those  manufactured  by  the 
Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Co.)  can  be  legally  described 
as  "THE  SMITH"  or  "THE  SMITH  PREMIER" 
without  infringing  our  Registered  Trade  Marks  *'  Smith  " 
and  *'  Smith  Prem'er." 


The  remarkable  experience  of  a  well-known  London 
society  woman  is  still  the  subject  of  a  wonder  and 
curiosity  among  her  acquaintances  and  those  who  have 
noticed  the  marvellous  change  in  her  appearance. 
Replying  to  an  inquiry  she  said:— "Owing  to  the 
worries  and  late  hours  incident  to  the  London  season 
I  had  begun  to  lose  my  beautiful  complexion,  and 
noticeable  lines  and  wrinkles  were  forming  about  my 
eyes  and  on  my  forehead.  At  first  1  was  only  annoyed, 
but  as  I  noticed  my  lines  and  wrinkles  growing  deeper 
day  by  day,  and  found  that  creams,  steaming  pots, 
masks,  massage,  and  even  beauty  specialists  gave  me  no 
relief,  I  became  positively  alarmed.  The  season  was 
not  half  over,  and  although  feeling  as  well  as  ever,  I 
looked  fully  ten  years  older  than  at  the  beginning.  At 
last,  when  about  to  give  up  in  despair,  I  heard  of  a 
simple  home  treatment  which  was  highly  recommended 
by  Countess  Radsch,  of  London,  who  had  used  it 
personally  with  remarkable  results.  I  also  learnt  thnt 
the  Countess  de  Kergommeaux,  of  Piiiis,  advised  its 
use  in  a  special  article  published  in  a  leading  London 
journal.  After  making  further  inquiries,  and  finding 
that  the  Baroness  de  Villers  praised  it  in  a  most 
unqualified  manner,  I  decided  to  give  it  a  trial,  and  )ou 
can  judge  of  my  surprise  when  on  the  first  morning  1 
awoke  to  find  that  most  of 

MY  WRINKLES  WERE  GONE  IN  ONE  NIGHT, 

and  at  the  end  of  three  nights  my  face,  as  you  can  see, 
was  as  clear,  rosv.  and  smooth  as  a  child's,  and  remains 
so  to  this  day.  Can  you  wonder  that  I  now  recommend 
this  wonderful  treatment  to  all,  either  young  or  old,  who 
through  trouble,  worry,  illness,  or  from  any  other  cause, 
have  lost  their  youthful  beauty  and  carry  those  hideous 
lines  and  wrinkles  which  are  the  dread  of  womankind? 
It  took  ten  years  from  my  face  in  a  night,  and  I  believe 
it  will  do  as  much  for  you." 

Through  the  kindness  of  this  lady  it  has  been  possible 
to  arrange  to  have  Free  particulars  concerning  this 
simple  home  treatment,  which  can  be  used  without  the 
knowledge  of  even  your  nearest  friend,  sent  to  all  who 
are  interested.  Simply  send  vour  name  and  address  to 
Madame  Harriett  Meta,  Dept.  52  B.  61,  New  Oxford 
Street,  London,  W.C.,  and  ask  for  the  free  information 
offered  to  The  Windsor  readers. 


It   Keeps   Liquids' 
Hot  or  Cold  24  Hours 

Not  only  {he  sportsman,  who  can  do  with  a  hot 
drink  after  a  day  in  the  open — but  the  housewife 
in  the  home  will  find  a  THERMOS  always  useful 
— particularly  this  colder  weather. 

a    NEW    PAXXERNS    25 

OF  THE  

Thermos  Flask 

JUST  INTRODUCED. 

10/6    &    15f6. 

For  the  Pint  Size.     Larger   Sizes   a   little  more. 


You  cannot  do  without  a  THERMOS  FLASK. 

Of  all  Jewellers,  Chemists,  Ironmongers  and 
cr,   --F~\  Stores.    Wholesale  only : 

r       *        » .,  ""^3^  A.  R.  Gutmann  &  Co,,  8  Long  Lane,  E.G. 


ms-: 


Aiempiinig    and   seasonable 

d  e  llcac^^   fo  r 
Aft  e  rn  o  o  n  Te  a 
or   Desseri- 


^^ 


acfarlane 
§  Cos 


^Ji^  v\  FORFAR 
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Shortbread 


G  enu.i  n  e 
Scoich  Shortbread 
rich,  crisp     and 

delicious -in 
dainiy  finder  shape 


free  ■sample  upon  appliccL-frion. 
Victoria  Biscuii  Works,  Glasgow.  ImpehcJ  Biscui£  Works.  London, s.w. 


1 


Co^ 


ir£'QJ£'l\  'A 


The"Jewel"  Fountain  Pen  at  5/- 


answers  your  every  requirement. 
It  is  perfect  in  all  respects.     It  is  the 
people's  pen— the  popular  pen.     No 
tancy  price,  yet  every  good  quality. 
The  "Jewel"  is  the  best,  as  thou- 
sands testify.    Get  a  "Jewel" 
for  a  crown— you  will  find  it 
both  precious  and  useful. 
Of  Stationers,  or  post  free 
from  sole  makers— 

JEWEL  PEN  CO. 

(Dept.    54), 

102  FenchurohSt,^ 

London,  E.C. 


& 


PEN 


^      from  this  complaint  should  write 
immediately  for  our  New  Illustrated 
'  List  G.    Every   device  for  the  relief  and  ' 
cure  of  llernia.    Advice  gratis. 

ELASTIC     HOSIERY     FOR 
VARICOSE    VEIKS, 

Belts  for  Supi)ort,  Warmth,  ami  Reduction 

of  Figure,  &c. 

N.B.—No  goods  by  us  unless  bearing  our 

Heyistered  Trade  Mark  fa  Salmon). 

Nearly  all  our  customers  repeat  their 
orders.   This  shows  satisfaction  ! 

100  Years  in  the  S  t  rand 


iLMqm 


Tii£fiHOf^:i494Z  cem»AL 

ODY  I64.STRAND.W.C. 


^0  YEARS  SUCCESS  PROVES 

Mm. 


THE  MO  ST  EFFICACIOUS  REMEDY  FOR 


CONSUMPTION 


COUGHS,    COLDS,     ASTHMA,    BRONCHITIS 

OF   CHEMISTS,    1/1^    2/9.    4/6    «.    11/- 

Mr.  Congreve's  Book  on  "Consumption,"  &c. 

West  Free,  6d.  coombe  lodge,  peckham,  London. 


64!  STILL  NO  WRINKLES 

I  have  removed  mine  and  will  remove  yours 
md  guarantee  you  a  Youthful  Complexion. 
Particulars  of  a    "guaranteed  cure"  sent  on 

receipt  of  stamped  addressed  envelope. 

Thourands  of  Unsolicited  Testimonials 

genuine  under  a  penalty  of  £1,000. 

Mdm.  W.  R.  Elise,   "Ivylca,"  Catford, 
London,  S.E. 

(Late  12  New  Bond  Street). 


LADIES.    LADIES. 

TWRS.    STAFFORD-BROOKES,  the    Eminent  lady  Specialist, 

*•*  has  mucli  pleasure  iw  nnnouucuig  that  her  REMEDY  for 
restoring  health  YiTITHOUT  MEDICINE  is  the  only  positive, 
sate,  certain,  and  speedy  one  luiuwn.  Jt  acts  almost  immediately, 
and  does  not  interfere  witli  honseliold  duties.  I  guarantee  every 
case. 

Send  at  once  stamped  addressed  enveloi>e  for  full  particulars  and 
most  convincing  testimonials  (dluaranteed  (ieniiine  under  a  penalty 
of  £],000i,  to  Mrs.  STAFFOIlD-BJtOUKES  (87  JJept.),  Hitiiek  Gkeen. 
London,  S.E. 


DONT  SNEEZE 

but  get  rid  of  the  cold  by  using 

Dr.  Mackenzie's 

CATARRH-CURE 

Smelling  Bottle 

It  Cures  Cold  in  the  Head  and 

arrests  Catarrh.Relie  ves  Neuralgia 
in  the   Head,  Nervous   Headache, 
Faintness. 
A  SPECIFIC  for  INFX.UENZA. 

Sold  by  Chemists  and  Stores.  Price 
One  Shilling;  or  if  unable  to  obtain, 
send  14  Stamps  and  it  will  be  sent  post 
free  in  the  U.K.  from  the  Proprietors, 

Mackenzie's  Cure  Depot,  Reading. 

REFUSE  WORTHLESS  IMITATIONS. 


OLDEST  AND  ONLY  APPROVED  REMEDY 

for  GOUT,  RHEUMATISM,  and  all  other  NERVOUS  DISORDERS. 

PINE  ^VOOL 
PREPARATIONS 


FKOM 

6d. 


FHOM 

Pine  Bath  Extract . .  lAi 
Pine  Toilet  Soap    .,    9d. 
Fine     Wool     Chest 
Protectors        . .    3/3 

To  he  o'dained  from   Army  and  Navy  Stores,  Plarrod's 

St,  reH,  .In.  iijuker  &  Co..  Wra.  Whiteley,  Boots  Ltd., 

E.    Lodge   &    Cj.,    CliarinK   Cross,    and   all    leading 

Chemists. 

Sole 
Wholesale  Distributors: 

ERNEST    GUTMANN'S     SUCCESSORS, 

8,  Long  Lane,  Aldersgate  Street,  Loudon,  E.C. 


r  PARKER'S  NONWETTO  WATERPROOFS 


13  6to21/-    10/6to21/- 


Guaranteed  thoroughly  Waterproof  or 
money  back.  Proofed  with  best  rubber, 
which  will  not  crumble  off,  and  free 
from  smell  and  stickiness.  Cut  full  to 
allow  for  ventilation  and  easy  move- 
ment. Unaffected  by  climate,  rost  fre  ^ 
British  Empire  and  Europe.  Write  for 
patterns,  designs,  &  Catalogue  to-day. 
L        PARKER'S.  Proofers,  Dept.  10  v/ 


Cycling  Capes.^3  3 
inch,  only2/9|. 
post  free.  36 
inch,  3/6;  39 
inch,  3/11 ; 
42  inch 
long,  4/6. 
In  Fawn, 
Navy  or 
Grey,  36 
inch,  5/6; 
39  inch,  5/11 ; 
42  inch,  6/11. 

Pneumatic 
Capes,  3/-  extra 
to  these  prices. 
LANCASTER.        j 


*  LATE  OF  BROMPTON  HOSPITAL. 

A  REPUTATION  OF  50  YEARS  is  sufficient  evidence  of 
the     extraordinary     efficacy    of   HARDY'S    BROMPTON 

CONSUMPTION  &  COUGH  SPECIFIC  &  LUNG  SAVER. 

When  all  other  remedies  fail— it  cimies.     Recommended 

by  Medical  Speoialists  and  supplied  to  the  aristocr.uy. 

Is.  Ud-  and  28.  9d.    fall  chemists  and  Boots'  stores,  or  post 

_     free  from  G.  HARDY,  r)ept.W.M.,42,  Waterloo  Road,  «.E.      ^ 


PIANO   IN    12    LESSONS. 

Why  spend  years  in  learning  the  FMano, 
when  this  new  method  teaches  you  to  play 
thousands  of  pieces  from  ordinary  music  in 
a  few  weeks,  without  a  master  and  without 
previous  knowledge.  Success  guaranteed. 
Complete  2/1  per  Postal  order. 
ZntPERIAl.  PUBLXSKING  CO.  (D  Dept). 
9  to  16|  Oxford  Streeti  London,  Wi 


^^ 
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The  ''  Granville ''   Bedroom  Suite 

Cash  £10   lOs.    or    Easy    Payments. 

2IS.  down  and  lo  Monthly  Payments  of  One  Guinea,  or 
2IS.  down  and  21  Monthly  Payments  of  Half-a-Guinea. 

Orders  by  Post  from  home  or  abroad  receive  prompt  attention.     All  goods  sent  Carriage 
Paid  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Drscription.— Wardrobe— Over  7ft.  high,  3ft.  6in.  wide, 

3ft.  iiin.  extreme  width  on  Cornice.     Robiiiy  Mirror,  48in.  by 

iiin.     Roomy  Hanginiyf  Compartment,   full  width  drawer. 

Dressing  I'able— Height  5ft.  j'm.,  width  3ft.  6in.,  depth 

ift.  6in.   Dressing  Glass,  24in,  by  i8in.    Washstand- 

3ft.  6in.  wide,  Carrara  Marble  Top,   Majolica  Tile 

Towel  Rail  at  each  end,  mounted  on  castors,  and 

two  Chairs.      Good   Quality    Locks.  Brass  or 

Oxydised  Copper  Handles.      Mirrors  are  bevelled 

British  Silvered  Plate.      Beautiful  Carv  ngs,  well 

polished.        Made  in  American  Black  Walnut, 

Satin   Walnut,  Oak  (eitiier  fumed  or  Ijrown),  or 

Mahojjany.     Solid  throughout.      A  soundly 

made  Suite  of  useful  dimensions  and  effective 

design. 

Carries  our  guarantee  which 
means  entire  satisfaction  or 
return  in  full  of  all  money  paid. 

JP I^  ET  jp     We  will   send  you  free  by 


post   our  large     illustrated 
Catalogue      "J,"    containing    hundreds    of 
designs,  also  Price   Lists,  estimates,  and  hints 
on      Furnishing,     which      you     will     find    very 
valuable.       It  cost3  you  nothing'  and  will  save 
you  pounds  In  Furnishing:. 


.^=::^^^^^=^ 


#^Y  ARI?    i^lVERPOOI-i— Pembroke  Place. 
^V'L'vJD  JL    GI.ASGOW9  —  510,SauchiehallSt. 


I   FURNISHING  CO., 

J.  R.  Grant.  Proprietor. 


38-40  High  Street. 


J 

s 
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WHAT 


OMO 


DOES 

While  it  washes  it  bleaches.  While  it  bleaches  it  purifies. 
It  does  three  things  at  one  time  and  does  them  well. 

OMO  is  made  by  Hudson's — a  name  famous  in  every 
home.  It  represents  all  the  skill  and  experience  of  years 
of  soap-making,  and  is  sold  in  1  d.  &  3d.  packets. 


OMO  ^^shes  White 
things  white 

O.S.  18 


FOOT'S  BED  TABLE. 


TheAdapta 


{Patented, 


Can  be  instantly  raised, 
lowered,  revolved,  or 
inclined.  Extends  over 
bed,  couch,  or  chair,  and 
is  an  ideal  Table  for 
reading  or  taking  meals 
in  bed.  It  cannot  over- 
balance. Comprises  Bed- 
Table,  Reading  Stand, 
Writing  Table,  Bed  Rest,  Sewing  or  Work  Table,  Music 
Stand,  Easel,  Card  Table,  etc. 
Noi  1, —Enamelled    Metal    Parts,    with    Polished 

Wood  Top £17    6 

No.  2.— Ditto,  with  Adjustable  Side  Tray,  and  Auto- 
matic Bookholders  (as  iHus^raieci)  ..  £1  16    O 
No.  3,— Complete  as  No.  2,  but  superior  finish         ..£2     S    O 
No.  4.— Complete  as  No.  2.  but  Nickel-Plated  and 

Polished  Metal  Parts £3     3    0 

Carriage  Paid  in  Great  Britain. 
Write  for  Booklet  A  5. 

J.  FOOT  &  SON,  Ltd.  (Dept.  A  5), 

171,    New  Bond  Street,    London,  W. 


VARICOSE  VEINS. 


Made 
to  Measure 

for 
Each  PerBon, 


B.KMEF  FOR  ALL  SCKFEIIERS 

BY  Weaking  thk  Famous 


Recommended 

by 

Medical 

Profession. 


Great  Advance  on  Elastic  Stockings.   FACTS  SHOWING 
ADVANTAGES  of  the  Varivank  Sufi-okts  overall  other  appliances  : 

1.  Adequate  Support.  '^ 

2.  Equality  of  Pressure. 

3.  The     Varivane     Support    is    a 
Laced  Appliance. 

4.  Can  be  Regulated  to  Comfort  of 
Wearer. 

5.  Causes  no  Irritation. 

6.  Keeps  its  Place.  [Taken  Oflf. 

7.  Easily  and  Quickly  Put  On  and 

8.  Can  be  Washed  and  Repaired. 

9.  Will  Last  for  Years. 
Supports   also   made   for    Ankles   and 

Thjghs,  at  same  prices. 
Adopt  this  new  method  of  treatment  now. 
Many  testimonials  received.  Send  to-day  for  FREE  BOOK- 
LET on  Varicoss  Veins  and  Easy  Self-Measurement  Form  to 


Knee  Supports. 
One  2/8  Pair  5/- 

post  free. 


Calf 
Supports, 
One  2/6 
Pair  5/- 
l)ost  free. 
HEALTH  APPLIANCES  CO.,  Dept.  6,  56,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 


MORE   THAN    FIFTY  YEARS'   EXPERIENCE 
AS  SKATE   MAKERS 


means  that 


ia«     I  lui— »«w* all       ,     i    ■<^tM— mil— iiiwaal^^ 


«&i 


THE    BEST    ROLLER    SKATES 

possess  the   maximum   of  fine   qualities. 

THEY  COST  MORE-BUT  THEY'RE  WORTH  MORE 


THE  .  .     ^^^  Catalogues  Address— 

Samuel  Winslow  Skate  Manufacturing  Co., 

8,  Long  Lane,  Xiondon,   E.C. 

Factory  and  Head  Office:  Worcester.  Mass.,  U.S.A. 


DON'T  BE  FAT 


WHEN 


PHATOLENE 
TABLETS 

Will  Cure  You  Absolutely. 

The   only   Safe   and   Certain    Remedy 

for  Obesity. 

Hegisteved    hy    Government, 


TESTIMONIALS  FROM  PLEASED  CUSTOMERS: 

Miss  Rose  Hayles.High 
Street,  J  arrow  -on  -Tyne  :— 
"Your  treatment  has  done 
me  a  great  deal  of  good,  and 
I  thank  you." 

Miss  A.  Emery,  Monks- 
gi-ew,  Setcham,  Leather- 
head : — "I  am  surprised  at 
the  reduction, in  my  weight 
since  I  came  under  your 
treatment," 

Miss   E.  Levrls, 

I^ichols  Olais :—  'My 
stoutness  is  very 
much  reduced,  and 
I  shall  reconmiend 
you  to  my  Mends." 

Mrs.  M.   Corke« 

South  St..  Melberne, 
Perth :— "  1  am  much 
thinner  since  I  have 
taken  your  advice, 
and  I  shall  be  in  bet- 
ter health  in  future." 

Miss  Mills,  Cam- 
bridge Road,  King's 
Heath:— "My  friends 
cannot  understand 
how  I  have  lost  so 
much  flesh  and  seem 
better  in  health  than 
ever.  I  shall  always 
reconmiend  you." 

Miss  Editli 
Powell, 

(J  a  m  d  e  n 
Arms,  PwUy- 
hloyn:— "  Per- 
haps vou  will 
recollect  I 
have  had  some 
of  your  tabk  ts 
before,  and  I 
must  say  they 
did  me  a  great 
deal  of  good. 
I  want  some 
for  a  friend  of 
mine." 

Mrs.  F. 
Groves, 

Werlington 
Jload,    Bridg- 
water:—"lam 
_  so  glad  I  tried 

your  treatment.    I  am  reduced  28  lbs.,  and  feel  so  much  better." 

Miss  Jackson,  William  Street,  Houghton-le-Spring:— "I  think 
your  medicine  has  done  all  I  wjint,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  tell  you  so. 
1  will  send  you  a  lot  of  cases." 

Miss  M.  Davidson,  High  Street,  Edzell :— "I  can  hardly  believe 
I  am  the  same  person.    I  am  much  thinner  in  so  short  a  time." 

Miss  M.  Duffon,  Feakle,  co.  Clare :— "  You  have  found  the  right 
way  for  a  woman  to  keep  a  good  figure.  I  was,  to  speak  jdainly,  fat 
and  ugly,  now  I  am  taken  as  much  younger  than  I  am,  thanks  to  you." 


PHATOLENE  TABLETS  are  guaranteeed  to  cure 
you  of  stoutness  without  starvation,  apeiients,  or  interference 
with  your  ordinary  method  of  living.  PHATOLENE  TABLETS 
are  the  most  remarkable  scientific  discovery  of  the  present  age. 
PHATOLENE  TABLETS  are  an  aid  to  health,  make  you 
look  younger,  and  produce  a  charming  figure.  We  are  so 
confident  that  PHATOLENE  TABLETS  will  reduce  your 
weight  daily  that  we  offer  to  send  you  a  large  trial  box  in 
return  for  a  sixpenny  postal  order  only.  Write  at  once,  en- 
closing P.O.  for  sixpence,  to — 

THE     PHATOLENE    COMPANY, 

31,  Berwick  House,  Oxford  Street,  LONDON,  W. 


Hold  thee  that  to  drinW,'^— Shakespeare. 

'WINCARNIS' 

The  World's  Greatest  Wine  Tonic 
Nature's  Finest  Brain  &  Nerve  Food 

Disposition,  thought,  activity,  every  m-vement  of  the  body,  are  dependent  on  the  brain,  and 
the  power  of  the  brain  is  dependent  on  the  blood.  Languor,  faintness,  depression,  exhaustion, 
nerve  decay,  and  general  ill-hea'th  are  signs  of  a  loss  of  vital  force,  and  impoverished  blood, 
and  of  wasting  tissues,  which  during  hot  weather  quickly  affect  the  brain.  To  be  strong, 
forceful,  with  a  clear,  healthy  brain,  a  good  memory,  to  feel  that  work  is  a  pleasure,  take 
"  Wincarnis."  It  is  a  natural  nerve  and  brain  food,  because  it  enriches  and  rejuvenates 
the  blood,  creating  strength  and  vitality  in  every  organ  of  the  body.     *'  Wincarnis" 

Gives  the  Joy  of  Being  Strong  dr*  Vigorous 

with  that  spirit  of  youth,  with  its  health  and  activity  that  means  heabh  and  happiness.  Take 
"  Wincarnis"  daily  as  a  beverage,  try  it  with  a  dash  of  soda-water  ;  it  will  refresh  ar.d  revive 
you  at  all  times  ;  weakness  will  disappear  under  its  administration,  and  health  and  strength 
predominate. 

Sign  the  Coupon,  and  Test  it  Free. 


Now  B3  ^^  recuperate  health  and  strength. 
If  you  send  3  penny  stamps  to  cover 
carriage  you  will  receive  a  trial 
bottle  free— large  enough  to  do  you 
good  and  appreciate  its  wonderful 
Then  you  can  buy  Wincarnis  from 
your  wine  merchant,  licensed  grocer,  or  chemist.  It 
is  also  sold  by  the  glass,  and  in  is.  flasks  at  hotels, 
licensed  houses,   and  railway  refreshment   bars. 


the 
Time 

properties. 


Slgrn 
This 


To  COLEMAN  &  CO.,  LTD. 
2or,  Wincarnis  Works,  Norwich. 
ly  Please  send  me  a  free  trial  bottle  of 

■^^""     Wincarnis.    I  enclose  ^d.  for  carriage. 

Name 

Address 

IVimh'or  Magttzhie,         Novcmler,  1909. 
NOTE.— Wincarnis  is  now  sol  J  by  all  chemists  in  France. 


'WINCARNIS'  PREVENTS  GOLDS,  CHILLS,  AND  INFLUENZA. 


Gold  Medal  Franco-British  Exhibition. 


By  appointment  to  King  and  Queen  of  Spain. 


HAD  I    ^v^j 
ONLY  KNOWN 

'  then  what  I  know  novr,  my  success  ^ 

in  life  would  have  heen  assured  ! 

How  often  have  you  said  that  when  1 

too  late?     The  road  to  success  1 

and     happiness     is     reached  I 

through  knowledge.      The  J 

Stars  hold  the  secret  f 

of  YOUR  life. 

LET  ME  READ 
THE  STARS 
FOR  YOU. 


LIFE'S  PATHAVAY  SMOOTHED. 

Would  not  j-our  pathway  in  life  be  smoothed  it  the 
periods  of  special  importance  were  pointed  out  to  j'ou  ? 
It  is  not  always  necessary  to  battle  with  difficulties  or 
even  have  them.  Let  me  point  out  your  best  course  in  life. 
HUNDREDS  OF  TESTIMONIALS. 
Read  what  some  of  my  cUnnts  say  :— 
MidS  Kenyon,   Burnley,  writes:   "I  find  it  absolutely 

correct  in  every  detail." 
Miss  E.  Jones,  Worcester  Park,  Surrey :  "I  was  very  much 

surprised  at  the  extreme  accuracy  of  your  reading."  .-, 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Farey,  Rushdeu  :  "Your  advice  is  very  helpful." 
D.  M.  Murray,  (iateshead:  "I  consider  my  horo8coi)e  a  splendid 

investment." 
A.  Mason,  Woburn  Sands,  Bucks :  "  True  in  every  detail." 
A.  Kennedy,  Brynbanon,  N.  Wales :  "  Have  profited  so  much  by 

your  advice  during  the  last  year." 
D.  llowe,  Oxford:  "Remarks  very  accurate  in  each  month  of 
horoscope  received  two  years  ago." 

CAN  I  DO  THE  SAME  FOR  YOU? 

As  A  Test,  send  birth  date,  1/-  P.O.  and  stamp  for  a  trial  horoscope. 

OLD  SOLCDept.  12),  155,  High  Street,  Kettsington,  London, W. 

SPECIAL -I  will  add  Two  Years'  Gitidk  FREE  if  5^ou 

mention  Windsor  Magazine. 
DELAYS    ARE    DANGEROUS-SEND    NOW. 


■^lNGDOj[< 

STRONGEST  ' 

O  .i9L  X^  3E*  3E3  nr  S 

FOR     HARD    WEAR. 

{20  STZES  in  Stock),  Being  Reversible, 

'  they  Outwear  two  Ordinary  Carpets, 

f  The  only  Carpets  which  answer  to  modern  requirements, being 
I  Ilygienic.Decoiative.Durable,  and  Inexpensive.  Easy  to  sweep.  L 
I  Do  not  collect  Dust.  (Skndfor  Patteuns).  Here  are  the  prices  of  I 

ABINGDON    CORD    SQUARES: 

Art  Shades,  Seamless,  Reversible. 

Size    2X2  2X2i   2X3  2ix?i   2jx3  2ix3i   2^X4  3x3  3X3J 
^  Price  6/9     8/6    10/-  10/6    12/6    15/9    18/6  15/-  17/6  i 


3iX4i     3iX5     4X4    4X4i 
27/-      31/6    27/6    30/- 


3X4    ?x4i     3ix3§     3ix4 
20/-    23/-     21/6     23/6 

4X5     4X6     4X7  yds. 
33/6    40/-    47/6  each.    (20  Sizes). 
{Carriage.  Paid).    Also  made  in  all  widths  foT 
^  8tiirs,  Landings,  and  Passages. 

TheABINGDON  CARPET  JIFG.OO.,Ld. 
"      113,  Thames  Wharf,  ABINGDON- 
ON-THAMES. 


TST  ^jp  t>  XL 


TJie  one  shown  here  Is  No.  210,  price 


m^' 


Fountain  Pens  were  tirst  in  1890  and  have  been  foremost , 
ever  since,  because  we  keep  them  up-to-date.  Write  for  full 
illustrated  list.  Match  any  steel  pen,  suit  any  handwriting. 
Other  Pricks  :  2/6,  5/-,  7/6,  10/6,  16/6.      A.  W.  Young,  Esq.,F.I.P.S.,  23,  Carlton  Place, Glasgow,  writes,  Oct.  27, 


1908 : 


'*  I  have  three  'Neptunes'  in  daily  use,  and  never  have  the  slightest  trouble  with  them.  For  fast  writing  or  hard  usage  ' 
'Neptune'  is  unequalled."  This  No.  210  is  our  latest,  and  is  just  ri.y/i^.  Easy  to  fill,  nice  to  hold,  writes  perfectly,  never  I 
blots  or  leaks.  Every  pen  is  tested  with  ink  before  it  leaves  our  office.  Obtain  of  your  stationer  or  send  P.O.  direct  to  W*.! 
Money  back  if  dissatisfied.)  Barge  Warren  &  Ridgley,  Ltd.,  91  &  92,  Great  Saffron  Hill,  London.  F.C 


^ 


HAVE  Yl 

ATALKINC 

MACHINE? 


Advice  Free. 


If  not,  yon  do  not  know  the  joy  and 
pleasure  a  good  one  hrings.  I  send  them 
all  over  the  world  packed  free  and  insured. 

Prices  from  £3.    Ask  for  Lists. 
If  you  have  a  Gramophone  or  other  diso- 
mafhine  let  me  supply  3  o  ir  records— any 
make,     any   quantity;     I  test  only.     Disc 
records  sent  ON  APPllOVAL  to  any  part 

of  British  Isles.    Write  me  to-day. 

Dasvson  Goodey,  24,  Legard  Road, 

London,  N. 


Are  You  in  Doubt? 

ASTROLOGY  will  hel )  yo:i  to  decide;  let 
me  consult  the  STARS.  THEV^  rule  your 
destiny!  I,  the  OLD  AND  RELIABLE 
ASTROLOGER  "MERCURY,"  read  the 
stars,  and  can  assist  all  who  DESIIIE  to  utilise 
life's  opportunities  to  the  full.  Thousands 
testify  to  my  accuracy.  Send  hirthdate  NOW, 
with  1/-  P.O.  for  Test  Iloro  ;copc  of  your  life. 
Twelve  months  confidential  advice  added 
FREE. 

PROF.  B.  MERCURY,   Hawthorn  R:'., 
Llandaff,  Glam. 


PRIVATE   CHRISTMAS 
GREETING  CARDS. 

All  "Windsor"  readers  should  write  to 
Malcolm  McMeekin  (Dept.  K),  Red  Lion 
Street,  Holbom,  London,  for 

SPECIMEN  BOOK,  sent  post  free. 

12  FASHIONABLE  CARDS.  WITH 
YOUR  NAME,  ADDRESS,  M(>NOGRA]^[, 
Eml)ossed  and  Printed  in  Gold,  2  -  post  free. 
Particulars  of  Presentations  to  Customers 
accompany  Specimen  Book. 


Trial  Bottle 

D 


TO  COLOBIl 

GREY  HAIR 


SHADEINE,  guaranteed  per- 
manent, Avashaltlo,  harmless,  free 
from  grease.  (Joutains  no  lead, 
silver,  mercury,  sulphui'.  AVillnoi 
burn  the  hair  or  produce  utmatiiml 
tint.  Detection  impossil.h*.  Trial 
Bottle,  6d.y  post  7d.  ;  l/-size,  post 
1/2 ;  3/6  size,  iwst  .3/9-  (Secretly 
packed.)  State  colour  recjuired. 
W.  M.  ALEXANDRE  (Estd.  18C1),  68,  Westboume  Grove,  London,  W. 


BONELESS 


PERFECT 
FIT. 


FULL 
SUPPORT 


CORSETS. 


without  pressure.  Lightest  weight  ever  pro- 
duced. Made  of  Special  New  Material.  Unbreak- 
able. Send  for  List.  Please  mention  Wmnsoit  M  Ao. 
118,  MANSFIELD  RD., 
NOTTINGHAM. 


Knitted  Corset  &  Clothing  Co, 


CECOND-HAND 

Carriages  and  Horness 


Bought,  Sold,  or  Exchanged. 


Finest  Stock 
in  England. 

Offord  &  Sons,  Ltd., 

67,  George  Street.  Portman  Square, 
LONDON. 


No  "engagements,"  bad 
weather,  illness  or  over- 
time work  can  interfere 
::  with  your  progress  :: 

in  the  Course  of  study  you  take  up  with  the 
International  Correspondence  Schools. 

No  classes  to  attend.  You  study  at  your  own 
leisure.  The  doors  of  the  I.C.S.  are  open  all 
the  year  round  to  your  lessons,  which  you  send 
by  post  and  which  receive  the  immediate  atten- 
tion of  trained,  practical  men — experts  in  each 
and  every  line  which  the  I.C.S.  teaches. 

Your  education  comes  to  you.  It  is  complete. 
Step  by  step  you  are  grounded  thoroughly  in 
the  technique  of  work  you  are  doing  day  by  day 
or  of  the  work  you  aspire  to  take  up. 

When  you  fini.sh  an  I.C.S.  Course  you  are  a 
thorough  master  of  the  work  you  have  studied. 
You  are  that  much-desired,  seldom-found  in- 
dividual, the  trained  man — the  man  who  tells 
others  what  to  do  because  he  knows  how — the 
man  who  draws  the  big  pay. 

Surely  it  is  worth  a  moment  of  your  time 
and  a  postage  stamp  to  put  our  claims  to  the 
test?  Let  us  send  you  letters  from  employers 
and  I.C.S.  students  telling  the  wonderful 
salary-raising  work  done  by  the  I.C.S.  Men- 
tion what  line  of  work  interests  you,  so  that  we 
can  give  you  definite  information.  Then  we 
leave  the  decision  to  you  as  to  whether  or  not 
you  believe  with  our  thousands  of  graduates 
that  the  I.C.S.  is  a  money-maker  for  its  students. 
Tell  us  your  "line."  Here  are  some  sug- 
gestions: 

LIST   OF   COURSES 
Mechanical  Engin'g.  Book-Keeping  and 
Architecture  Business  Training 

Electrical  Engin'g.      Gas  Engineering 
Structural  Engin'g.     Machine  Shop 
Civil  Service  Practice 

Textiles  Sanitary  Engineering 

Analytical  Chemistry  Civil  Engineering 
Steam  Engineering      Mining  Engineering 


Note— If  you  are  interested  in  the  study  of  languaf^es, 

write  for  information  about  the  matchless  method  by 

which  the  I.C.S.  teaches  them. 


International   Correspondence 
Schools,  Limited 

(Dept.  154  M)  International  Buildings, 
Klngaway,  London,  W.C. 


^ 


D. 


PELMAN 


^G  KEY  to  SUCCESS 


^  A  good  memory  will  enable  you  to 
do  more  and  better  work  ;  to  accom- 
plish it  with  less  effort,  in  half  the 
time  ;  and  to  earn  more  money. 
This  is  proved  in  the  case  of  thousands 
of  Pelman  students  in  all  walks  of  life. 

ffl[  Your  success  is  measured  by  the  efficiency 
of  your  mental  power.  Unless  you  develop 
the  faculty  of  concentration,  classification,  com- 
parison, and  drawing  sound  logical  conclusions, 
fail  in  those  mental   qualities 


you 


vhich 


success  ;  and  leave  an  immense  intellectual  force 
dormant  and  inert  in  your  brain. 


0  Why  not  bring 
your  latent  powers  to 
a  high  state  of  effici- 
ency by  a  course  of 
Maatal  Training  ? 

<I  The  Pelman  Sys- 
tem,    perfected    by 
twenty  years'experi- 
ence,    is  universally 
recognised    as     the 
most   thorough,  effi- 
cient   and    popular 
system    of  the  kind 
in     the     world ; 
it  will  double  the 
power    of    your 
natural  memory 
in  a  month. 


d    The     system     is 
based    on  the   laws 
^-W^  which    govern     the 
""^  working  of  the  mind; 

concentration  is  cul- 
tivated, and  mind 
wandering  with  its 
attendant  waste  of 
effort,  is  cured.  The 
mind  is  trained  to 
work  accurately ;  to 
select  automatically 
all  useful  facts  of  ex- 
perience or  study, 
and  store  them  in 
the  memory  cells  for 
instant  reference. 


<I  Exercises  which  the  pupil  is  asked  to  do  are 
not  school  lessons;  they  are  exercises  for  the 
proper  use  of  his  faculties  in  everyday  life.  He 
is  not  required  to  do  anything  which  he  does 
not  do  now,  but  is  shown  a  better  way  of  doing  it. 

^  The  Pelman  Course  allows  wider  scope  for 
enterprise,  ensures  more  rapid  progress,  and 
begets  confidence. 

H  Thousands  of  testimonials  have  been  received 
from  pupils  all  over  the  world— business  men, 
lawyers,  clerks,  journalists,  students,  orators,  naval 
and  military  officers,  mechanics,  working  men — 
in  fact  members  of  every  occupation  in  which 
mental  efficiency  is  required.  Recommended  by 
500  British  and  Foreign  r  ewspapers. 

€J  The  Course  is  given  bv  private  postal  lessons ; 
distance  is  no  hindrance.  The  instruction  occupies 
a  few  minutes'  spare  time  daily   for  five   weeks. 

H  Send  postcard  to-day  for  FREE  booklet,  to 

The  Secretary,  Pelman   School  of   Memory 

30,  Wenham  House,  Bloomsbury  Street,  London,  W.C. 

Jirandie.'i : 

Mrlbourne  :  .'!8  Stock  Exchange  Building.     Durban:  Club  Arcade. 

lioMBAY  :  28  E  p  auade  Road.  Munich  :  V.i  Pranaerstr 


weather  > 
safely  inside  a  Drio  Oilskin.     Smart, 
serviceable,  durable. 
Drio  Yachting  Oilskins,  from  1  8/6. 
Drio  Oil  Coats,  46  to  54  in.  long,  9/-  each,  ', 

lined  through. 

Drio  Overalls,  full  length  to  top  of  thigh, 

2/3  per  pair,        Drio  Motor  Coat,  25/-. 

Drio  Walking  or  Riding  Coat,  27/6- 

Fi^  and  Style  Guaranteed. 

Parkers  (Dept.  4W),  Cheapside,  Lancaster. 

Write  for  free  copy  of  Illustrated  Catalogue, 


-^,  WORLD-RENOWNED  ^ 

^'Glycerine  &  Honey  Jelly^ 


'm»'M. 


For  CHAPS,  ROUGHNESS  OFSKiN,etc. 

Invaluable  at  all  Seasons  of  the  Year.  It  Softens  and  Improves  I 
the  Hands,  Face,  and  Skin  after  exposure  to  wind  and  cold. 
OVEM  40  TEARS  INCREASING  DEMANl}. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists^and  Stores  in  Metallic  Tul)es  6d.,  Is.  and 
I3.  6d.,  or  sent  postage  free  for  stamr)s  by  Sole  Proprietors, 

O^jBORNEI,    BAUER  &   CHEESElYiAN, 

Perfumers  to  Her  Late  Majesty  queen   Victoria, 
19,  GOLDEN  SQUARE,  REGENT  ST.,  LONDON,  W. 

N.B.— Sample  Tube  post  free  "id.  stamps. 


Jf  Pianoforte  players  can  add  immensely  to  pleasure  they  ^ 
I  derive  from  music  by  devoting  a  little  time  and  attention  P 
I  to  the  Thelwall  System  of  I 


by  means  of  wliich  all  pianists  can  acquire  the  ability  to  play  all 
kinds  of  new  music  at  sight— personally  or  by  correspondence. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  snys  :~"  Mr.  W.  H.  THELWALL,  who  has 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  and  attention  to  the  scientific  siile 
of  music  .  .  .  lias  now  succeeded  in  devising  a  perfectly  easy 
method  .  .  .  and  it  is  claimed  that  all  the  complications  of  the 
notation  are  simphfied  to  a  remarkable  extent." 

Special  Musical  Studies  have  been  written  for  the  system  by 
Mr.  Yoke  Bowkn. 

Full  Particulars  and  Terms  from 

THE  SIGHT-READING  SCHOOL,  157,  New  Bond  St.,  W.j 


PEACff^CURTAINS 


WB  DESIGN.      WB  MAKE.     HAVE  YOU  CONSIDERED 

what  a  difference  to  the  appearance  of  your  house  the  Window 
Hangings  make?  Send  for  our  \yinter  Catalogue,  largest  issued 
(post  free),  and  see  the  handsome  designs  we  make  in.  Lace  Cur- 
tains, Patent  Contrenet  Curtains,  Madras  Muslins,  Tapes- 
tries, Winter  Fabrics,  Laces,  also  Table  Linen  and  Hosiery. 

S.  PEACH  &  SONS  (Dept.  128),  THE  LOOMS,  NOTTINGHAM. 


"  GEM,"  7/6 

'"MINIATURE,"  11/9 

'FAVOURITE,"  17/6 

The  World's  Favourite  Musical 

Instrument.      Lovers  of  Music 

'^should  send  Id. stamp  for  CAMPBELL'S 

NEW  BARGAIN   LIST  of  all  kinds  of 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS,  TALKING 

MAC  HINES,  RECORDS,  &c.    All  C^cotls  Carriage 

Paid,   300,000  Testimonials.   CAMPBELL  &  CO., 

116,    Trongate,    GLASGOW.      Fstahlished   60   years. 


Solid  Silver  StatuetU, 
18  ins.  high,  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Edward 
T,  Pa,!re,  by  the  Stu- 
dents 0  Grea  Britain 
to  mark  their  appre- 
ciation 0  the  instruc- 
tion received. 


There  is  a  steadily  increasing 
demand,  throughout  the  whole 
business  world,  for  trained  adver- 
tising men ;  and  as  we  have 
trained  and  helped  many  others  to 

earn  £5  per  week 

and  upwards  at  this  fascinating  work, 
so  we  can  train  and  help  you.  Every 
branch  of  the  subject  is  dealt  with 
systematically  and  in  fullest  detail  in 
our  course  of  lessons. 

With  half  an  hour's  work  every 
evening  for  a  few  months  you  can  fit 
yourself  to  hold  an  imp'^rtant  well- 
paid  position.  Full  details  are  given 
in  our 

Prospectus,  Sent  Free 
on  Request. 

Page-Davis  Advertising  School, 

Dept.  M, 
15,  Oxford  Street,  London,  W. 


MOUSTACHE 

A  nice,  manly  moustache  SPEEDILY 
GROWS  by  using  "MOUSTA,"  the 
only  Guaranteed  Moustache  Forcer.  Acts 
like  magic.  Age  no  object.  Remember, 
money  returned  if  not  entirely  suc- 
cessful. Box  sent  (in  plain  cover)  for  6cl. 
P.O.    or    stamps.— W.   M.  DIXON    &  CO., 

42,  JUNCTION  ROAD,LONDON,N. 
(Registered.)     Send  6d.  (Foreign  Orders,  9d.) 


To  every  purchaser  of  the  Fifth  Edition  of 

*  EVERYBODY'S  ASTROLOGY' 

By  ALAN  LEO,  P.A.S. 

Price  1/2,  post  free,  wilt  be  sent  a 
Tbree-Page  Test  Horoscope,  Free, 

This  book  is  the  first  and  most  popular  of  the 
Shilling  Series  of  Astrological  Manuals,  and  consists 
of  a  Complete  Series  of  Delineations  of  the  144 
Distinct  and  Separate  Types  of  Persons  born 
each  year.  In  .short,  it  contains,  m  the  small 
compass  of  a  pocket-book,  a  key  to  the  characters  of 
all  with  whom  one  has  to  deal  in  daily  life. 

■MB^  To  obtain  a  free  Horoscope 
■1^^^  reading:,  consisting  of:  The  sig;n 
of  the  Zodiac  under  which  you  were 
born,  the  ruling:  Planet,  and  its  position, 

it  wiil  be  necessary  to  send  Time,  Date,  and  Place  of 
Birth.  {N.B.~If  a  Map  of  the  heavens  is  rcqttired 
in  addition  to  tJie  reading .,  1/6  extra  imist  be  sent  ) 

Send  to  W.M.  Office  of  "  Modern  Astrology," 
42  &  43,  Imperial  Buildings,  Ludgate  Circus,  EX. 


ASTROLOGY 


Library 
Lounge." 


Makers  of 

Adjustable  Chairs, 

Couches, 

Wheel  Chairs, 

and 

Invalid  Furniture. 

Write  for 

Catalogue  C  5, 

stating  requirements 
if  possible. 

Just  a  finger-touch  of  the  occupant  will  instantly  change  the  inclination  of  the  back  from 
upright  to  flat. 

The  Arms  lift  up  and  turn  outwards,  forming  Side  Tables  for  holding  books  of  reference,  writing 
materials,  &c.     When  not  in  use  they  telescope  into  enclosed  compartments  on  either  side  of  chair. 

The  Front  Table  can  be  used  flat  for  writing,  or  inclined  for  reading.  When  not  in  use  it 
is  concealed  under  the  seat. 

The  Adjustable  Reading  Desk  and  round  Side  Tray  can  be  used  on  either  side  of  chair,  or 
entirely  removed. 

The  Leg  Rest  is  adjustable  to  various  inclinations.  It  can  also  be  used  as  a  footstool. 
When  not  in  use  it  slides  under  seat. 

This  chair  is  admirably  adapted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  literary  workers,  students,  and  all 
who  read  or  write  for  pleasure  or  profit. 

J.  FOOT  &  SON,  Ltd.  (Dept.  0  5),  171,  New  Bond  Street.  London.  W. 
THE  "QUEEN  '  RECOMMENDS 

JOHN  BOND'S  "CRYSTAL  MLACE" 


BECAUSE  IT'S  THE  BEST. 


MARKING  INK 


Ab  supplied  to  the  Royal  Households  &  Awarded  45  Gold  Medals  for  Superiority.  I 

WITH   OR  WITHOUT  HEATING,  WHICHEVER  KIND  IS   PREFERRED. 

ONE  HUMDRED  YEARS  WORLD-WIDE  REPUTATION.     Price  6d.  <fe  1/-    SOLD  BY  ALL  STATIONERS.  CHEMISTS  4  STORES. 


WOMEN  WHO  FASCINATE. 

THEIR  POWER  explained  and  illustrated  in  a  book  which  is  SENT  FREE. 

Thin  and  plain  women  may  become  beautiful  by  a  scientific  home  method, 
which  quickly  enlarges  the  bust,  beautifies  the  complexion,  fills  out  hollow  and 
scraggy  necks,  and  develops  the  figure  into  one  that  commands  admiration. 

There  is  no  reason  why  every  woman  should  not  acquire  or  regain  a  perfect 
figure.  For  those  who  lack  the  natural  development  of  the  bust,  a  remarkable  proved 
home  treatment  has  been  devised.    It  is  called  DI ANO,  and  is  perfectly  harmless. 

This  treatment  will  positively  develop  the  bust  six  inches.    It  fills 

out  all  hollows  and  flat  places,  adds  grace  and  beauty  to  the  neck,  softens  and 
clears  the  skin.  No  matter  how  plain  you  may  be,  DIANO  will  do  the  same  for 
you  as  it  has  done  for  thousands  of  others.  131  ANO  not  only  beautifies  the  figure. 
It  improves  the  health;  it  makes  you  feel  buoyant  and  youthful.  We  want  you 
to  know  more  about  what  DIANO  will  do  for  you ;  we  cannot  explain  all  in  this 
advertisement. 

On  receipt  of  a  stamp  to  pay  postage,  we  will  send  a  beautiful  book,  containing 
photographs  and  correspondence  from  ladies  who  have  used  this  treatment.  It  is 
sent  in  a  plain  sealed  envelope.  Why  not  write  at  once  for  it  ?  It  is  for  your  benefit. 

THE  L.W.  ESPANOLA  MEDICINE  CO.,  (Dept.  160),  205,  Regent  St.,  London,  W. 


The  desire  to  vosseas  beauty  is  keenest  where 
refinement  is  strongest.  


BARGAINS  IN  BEAUTIFUL  CHINA !  $»» 

flllD   PATAinPllF  illustrated  in  25  Colours  and  Gold,  Avhich  gives  iull  particulars,  and  shows  our  Pottery  as  it  really  is  ;  it  contains 
UUli   UM I  Ml- UMUt  every  tldn§  necessarjj  for  tiie  household.      "  "      ''  "  "'   "     ''       "         '    '^  "      "'      '      


FREE    GIFTS 
THIS    MONTH! 


you  to  see  it.     Let  us  post  you  one  to-day     It  is  FKEl], 

COMBINATION  TEA  AND  BREAKFAST  SET. 
d. 


53^-9/6' 


Better  Pottery  is  unobtainable  at  such  low  cost.     We  shouhl  like 

The  "  VIVIAN,"  in  Special  Rojal  Blue 

PIECE 
DINNER 

SET 

.n.      •  .•        *  ^-f .»>— •^Kf —  ,       I  — ^—1  I    II  II       s^,    ^  *js^^^  to  match. 

Consisting  of  ---^•■^         Ttr,.      -mc«?^^«s=«^.  -.--J  **»...«.........■«..,....  .^v.  -w.  w.._,x„  i/T-»...    .vm..  **"-■"-  *' 

6  Bkf  st.  Cups  &  Scrs. 
6  Tea  Cups  &  8crs. 
6  Breakfast  Plates. 
6  Tea  Plates. 
6  Egg  Cups,  1  Dish, 
1  Teapot.,  ijpt.  1 12in. 

1  Cocoa  Jug,  IJ  pint. 

2  Cake  Plates,  1  Milk 
1  Slop  Basin.  LJug. 
1  Covered  Butter. 

Finished  in  Best  Gold.  12/ 

THE  CHINA  ST.  POTTERY  CO.,  Ltd.,  12,  VIVIAN  WORKS,  FENTON,  STAFFS 

BHHI      Money  retnrned  if  not  approved.    Special  Tei-ms  to  Bazaars,  Schools,  and  Hotel  Caterers.    See  Goods  hear  our  Name.      VBH 


16/- 

Packed  Free. 
Gold  Fin- 
ished, 

20/6" 

Sample  Post  Free,  6d. 
We  Guarantee  Satisfaction. 


HE'S 

A  GOOD 
FRIEND 

TO    YOU. 

Do  you  ever  make  him  any  return 
for  his  friendship  ?  You'll  have  to 
go  a  long  way  before  you  meet  a 
stauncher  friend,  or  a  more  agreeable 
companion  than  your  dog.  You  can't  give 
him  presents  or  other  things  of  a  similar 
nature,  he  cannot  appreciate  them ;  but 

THERE'S  NOTHING 
HE'LL  LIKE  BETTER 

than  SPRATT'S  Dog  Cakes  or 
Puppy  Biscuits.  It's  not  much  to  you, 
but    to    him    it's    EVERYTHING. 

SPRATT'S 

DOG  CAKES 

They  are  sold  by  all  Dealers.    Write  for  book  on 
Dog  Culture,  Samples  of  Foods,  and  state  Breed. 


SPRATT'S  PATENT,  Fenchurch  St.,  London,  E.C, 


Price 

2/6 


For 


GOUT 


and 


Price 

2/6 


GOUTINESS, 

Pond's  ARTHRITICUS 

is   the   Natural   Remedy. 

Rheumatism,  Rheumatic  Gout,  Lumbago,  Sciatica, 
and  all  Rheumatic  Affections. 

Arthriticus  neutralises  all  Gouty  ami  llheuniatic  Acidity  in  the 

Stomach,  Liver,  and  Bowels  ;  removes  the  offending  matter  from  the 

System,  the  Blood  is  Purified,  the  J-iver  and  Kidneys  are  relieved, 

the  Joints  become  supple,  and  there  is  a  general  freedom  from  pain. 

The  Skin,  narticipating  in  the  improvement,   loses  any  (iouty 

Eczema  which  may  exist",  and  assumes  a  healthy  appearance. 

Write  for  Pamphlet,   •*  Gout  and  Goutiness," 

7th  Edition  by  Geo.  P.  Pond,  M.P.S. 

Prepared  only  by  GEO.  I\  POSDiX;  SON,  Ltd., 
Chemists f  OS,  Fleet  Street,  London. 


Established  1789.  Model  Makers  to  the  Admiralty,  etc. 

BRITISH  MADE  WORKING  MODEL  STEAM  ENGINES. 


Serd  to-day  for  our  Catalogue,  containing  Correct  Scale  Models 
of  all  kinds.  Locomotive,  Horizontal,  Vertical,  High  -  Speed 
Marine  Engines,  etc.  Scale  Model  Waggons,  Coaches, 
etc.,  and  all  Boiling  Stock.  Rails,  Points,  Stations,  Tunnels, 
Signals,  etc. 

OUR    BRITISH    MADE    AEROPLANES. 

Electric  Launch  Motors,  Dynamos  and  Castings  of  Engines  and 
Separate  Parts. 

Clyde  Built  Model  Racing  Yacht*!,  FTydroplanes,  Racing 
Steamboats  and  Electric  Torpedo  Boats,  Ships  Fittings,  and  the 
Latest  Novelties  and  Inventions.    Price  6d.,  post  free. 

CLYDE  MODEL  DOCKYARD  &  ENGINE  DEPOT, 

Model  Yacht  Builders,  Engineers,  and  Electricians, 

ARGYLL  ARCADE,  GLASGOW,  N.B. 


XKe    Art    of     .     . 

miOPEBN   CONJURING 

MAGIO    AND    ILLUSIONS- 

Large  Crown  8vo.,   cloth,   3s.  6cl. 

A  practical  treatise  on  the  conjuror's  art,  magic,  illusions,  thought-reading  and  tricks 
especially  suitable  for  performance  in  the  drawing-room.  With  more  than  200  photo- 
graphic illustrations. 

London  :     WARD,    LOCK    &    CO.,    LTD. 


FREE  1/-  BOOK  TO  ALL  WHO  WISH  TO  CURE 
THESE  SIGNSJF^NERVE  WEAKENING. 

Also   Free  Trial  Supply  cf   Dr.    Rudolf   Muller's    **New   Life"   Nutri€nt  wilh 
copy    of     his     Remarkable    Treatise     on     the     Nerves    and    Nerve- Nutrition. 

A   LETTER  WILL   BRING  YOU    BOTH-WITHOUT  CHARGE. 


"^O  enumerate  all  of  the  symptoms  of  present-day 
nerve-failme  or  degeneration  of  tone  in  the 
nervous  system  would  occupy  cohimns  of  newspaper 
space.  Dr.  Rudolf  L.  Muller,  a  famous  Continental 
authority  on  nervous  diseases  (who  is  now  offering  a 
free  trial  of  his  remarkably  successful  "New  Life" 
food  to  readers  of  The  Windsor  Magazine), 
enumerates  in  his  book,  "The  Way  to  Health," 
some  fifty  of  the  most  important.     Among  these  are  : 

—  Tender  Scalp.  ■ — Loss  of  Mental  Control. 

— Feeling   of   Pressure   in  — Fearful  Dreams, 


the  Head. 
— Specks  before  the  Eyes. 
— Noises  in  the  Ears. 
— Dizziness. 

—  Various  Morbid  Fears. 
— Sweatiitg  without  cause. 
— Heaviness  of  Limbs 
— Feeble       or 

Pulse, 

—  Craving  for  Drugs. 
— Lnability  to  Concentrate 

the  Mind. 

— Excess,  ve      and       Un- 
reasonable Timidity. 

— Extreme  Sensibility. 

■ — Sleeplessness. 


and 


Droivslness. 

—  Noises     in     Ears 
Head. 

— Dislike  for   Mental  or 
Physical  Effort. 

— Pains  at  Small  of  Back 
or  in  Body. 
Frequent  — Dilated   Pupils    of   the 
Eyes. 

— Melancholia    and     Un- 
certainty. 

— Shivering    and    Numb- 
ness. 

— Temporary  Paralysis. 

— Failure  of  Memory. 

— Fear  of  Lnsanity. 


TO  enumerate  all  of  the  symptoms  of  present-day  depends  upon  the  healthy  conditions  and  ordered 
nerve-failure   or   degeneration    of  tone   in  the       working  of  this  mighty  army  of  the  mind. 

When,  again,  it  is  remembered  that  the  brain,  by 
means  of  nerve- fibres,  controls  every  muscular  action 
and  every  vital  function,  we  realise  that  the  neives 
are  really  the  life  itself.  The  striking  illustrations  are 
by  no  means  the  least  interesting  feature  of  the  book. 
The  drawings  of  the  healthy  and  unhealthy  nerves 
help  one  to  realise  the  difference  between  nerves 
strong  and  weak. 

Apart  altogether  from  the  free  tiial  supply  of  Dr. 
MuUer's  "New  Life"  food,  which  is  now  offered  for 
the  first  time  to  the  British  public,  the  book  alone  is 
well  worth  writing  for,  as  the  following  somewhat 
slight  summary  will  show  : — 

The  first  chapter  deals  with  "  The  Strain  of  Modern 
Life,"  and  the  author  draws  a  striking  picture  between 
the  leisured  existence  of  our  forefathers  and  the 
hustling  no-time-to-wait  life  of  the  20th  century.  He 
deals  plainly  with  many  of  the  causes  of  nervous 
breakdown,  and  further  explains  a  true  method  of 
strengthening  a  nervous  system  that  is  weak  or 
weakening.  Chapter  two  is  devoted  to  a  description 
of  the  brain  cells  and  the  best  method  of,  feeding  and 
developing  them.  It  indicates,  too,  the  signs  of 
nervous  disease  and  failing  powers,  and  shows  how  a 
lowered  nervous  vitality  invites  a  host  of  diseases, 
both  mental  and  physical.  In  the  third  chapter  the 
author  treats  fully  of  the  nature  of  the  nerves  and  the 
brain,  and  shows  how  it  is  always  the  brightest  and 
cleverest  who  suffer  most  from  nervous  ailments,  a 
fact  which,  unfortunately,  the  daily  reports  in  the 
newspapers  fully  bear  out.  This  chapter  is  illus- 
trated by  Very  striking  illustrations  showing  how  the 
central  nervous  system  communicates  wilh  every  part  of 
the  body,  and  originates  and  controls  every  movement. 

The    Real    Basis   of   Cure. 

The  reader  of  Dr.  Muller's  book    is   also   shown 

— how  man's  own  latent  and  inherent  recuperative 
powers  are  infinitely  more  effective  in  the  prevention 
and  suppression  of  disease  than  medicine  or  electricity. 

— how  a  pure  nerve-food  containing  the  essential 
nutriment  as  natu7'ally  otganised  is  necessary  to 
nourish  and  strengthen  the  nerve-cells  of  the  body. 

— how  the  proper  nourishment  of  the  brain  nerve- 
cells  is  the  only  true  physiological  way  to  complete 
restoration  to  mental  and  physical  vigour. 

— how  and  why  Dr.  Muller's  "  New  Life" 
Nutrient,  by  directly  replenishing  the  ne-ve-centres, 
at  the  same  time  regenerates  renewed  health  and  energy 
in  the  whole  of  the  physical  and  nervous  organism. 

To-day  is  afforded  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a 
copy  of  Dr.  Muller's  (l/-  published)  Book  and  a  Trial 
Supply  of  his  "New  Life"  neive-Nutrient — both  free 
of  charge.  Enclose  two  stamps  for  postage,and  package 
will  be  sent  per  the  post  to  your  address  in  plain  wrapper. 

( This  opportunity  is  one  that  should  be  seized  by 
every  reader  desirous  of  learning  how  to  strengthen 
the  nerves  and  the  cells  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. ) 

Address  Dr.  Muller's  New  Life  Laboratories  <Dept. 
48  c),  61,  New  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.C. 

When  writing:  for  -free  sample  and  book,  please  grive  a  brief  description  of  your  symptoms 
and  you  will  receive  special  advice  -free  of  charg^e,  or  call  at  the  consulting:  rooms,  8t,  New 
Oxford  St.,  London,  W.C,  for  free  advice,  from  11—12  a.m.  and  3.30-4.30  p.m.    Saturdays,  11— 1> 
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Any  one  or  more  of  these  is  an  unmistakable  indi- 
cation of  some  weakness  in  the  delicate  fabric  of  the 
nerves,  the  brain,  and  the  spinal  column,  and  which 
if  neglected  or  treated  with  indifference  may  ulti- 
mately culminate  in  total  mental  and  nervous  collapse. 
This  is  so  lucidly  and  so  tellingly  described  in  Dr. 
Muller's  new  book  as  to  make  the  latter  most  helpful 
to  everyone,  especially  to  those  who  note  some  sign 
of  weakening  nerves.  I'he  latter,  indeed,  should  at 
once  mike  application  for  a  copy  of  Dr.  Muller's 
book,  especially  as  it  is,  for  the  time  being,  offered 
free  of  cost.  This  book,  by  the  way,  was  originally 
published  at  one  shilling,  and  has  already  commanded 
a  very  large  sale  in  this  country. 

It  is  rarely,  indeed,  that  the  whole  subject  of 
mental  and  neivous  disorders  has  been  treated  in  a 
manner  at  once  so  scientifically  accurate,  and  yet  in 
so  plain-spoken  a  way.  Shorn  of  every  vestige  of 
technicality  or  mystifying  phraseology,  the  book 
reads  as  interestingly  as  any  romance,  while  crammed 
from  cover  to  cover  with  a  mass  of  practical  infoima- 
tion  and  useful  advice  to  the  nervous  and  nerve- 
stricken  who  form  so  numerous  a  quantity  of  the 
population  in  the  nerve-exhausting  times  in  which  we 
now  live  and  move  and  have  our  being. 

Source    of   all    Disease. 

The  writer  argues— and  argues  in  a  most  convincing 
way,  evidencing  his  own  overwhelming  conviction — 
that  ALL  disease  has  its  origin  in  starved  nerve  and 
brain  cells  When,  for  instance,  the  writer  tells  us 
that  there  are  about  1,600  millions  of  these  nerve- 
cells  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  brain,  the  reader  gathers 
some    idea    of    how   much    his   or   her   brain-power 


ARE  YOU  AWAKE- WHY  NOT? 


BUY   YOUR    BEDSTEADS    IN    BRAND 

Direct  from  Factory  at  Makers'  Price. 

FOI?  280  Years  I  have  supplied  the  Public  Direct 
(without  making  use  of  Shops  or  Stores)  with  Bedsteads,  Wire 
Mattresses,  Bedding,  Cots,  Curbs  of  every  description,  and  also 
general  Household  Furniture. 

Prompt  despatch.    Packed  free.    Carriage  Paid 

CASH    OR    INSTALMENTS. 
Fully  Illustrated  Catalog^ues  Post  Free. 

CHAS.  RILEY,  Desk  15,  Moor  Street,  BIRMINCHAM. 


NEW   CONDITION 

Showrooms : 

London  and 
^Birmingham. 


Pres^^^^^/^^^^^^  Engl^^^ 


British  Watches  for  British  People. 

Invented,  manufactured  and  guaranteed 
by  the  Greatest  British  Watchworks. 
DECENT  horological  discoveries  and  standard- 
isation of  every  process  of  manufacture, 
together  with  huge  output  have  enabled 
'  Prescot  **  Watches  to  be  produced  at  a  price 
which  compares  favourably  with  cheap  foreign 
made  productions  which  have  shown  themselves 
so  unreliable  in  timekeeping  and  durability. 

There  is  no  excuse  to-day  for  the  use  of  a  shoddy  watch. 
Prescot  Watches  are  manufactured  in  three  grades  : — 
Vigil  "  7   Jewels,  '*  Monitor  "    I  1    Jewels,   "  Sentinel    1 5 


Jewel: 


A  few  selected  models  : 


Gents'  Ladies' 
size.       size. 

Prescot  "  VIGIL,"  oxydised  case  21/-  25/- 
Silver  Hall  Marked  -  -  -  37/6  39/6 
Gold  Filled  (10  years  guarantee)  42/-  42/- 
Gold,  Hall  Marked       -        -  from     75/-     55/6 


For  the  hig-her 
quality  cases 
the  "  Monitor" 
and  "Sentinel" 
grades  are  re- 
commended. 


Of  All 

Jewdkrs 


//>   three    Grades 

VIGIL   monitor: 

_       SENTINEL 


THE  HANDY  SHILLING  ATLAS  AND  WORLD'S  GAZETTEER 

Containing  120  MAPS,  New  and  Revised  Bdition.  158  pp,  QAZBTTBBR. 

A  most  useful  little  book  rf  reference.     Invaluable  to  business  men  and  to  all  who  would  read  the  newspapers  intelligently. 
Can  easily  be  carried  in  the  pocket.     Literally  packed  with  reliable  information  on  all  subjects  of  geographical  interest. 

Bound  in  Cloth,  1/-  ;  also  Lambskin,  2/-.  Size  :  6  in.  by  4  In. 


THE  HANDY  y^TL^S   OF   THE   BRITISH    EMPIRE. 

A  series  of  120  Coloured  Maps,  with  Statistical  Tables  and  Gazetteer  of  British  Possessions. 

Cloth,  1/-  ;  Lambskin,  2/-.  Size  :  6  in.  by  4  In. 

THE  HANDY  jouRING    ATLAS    OF    THE    BRITISH    ISLES. 

Specially  prepared  for   CYCLISTS,    MOTORISTS,    and   TRAVBLLBRS, 

Cloth,  1/-;  Lambskin,  2/-.  Size  :  6  in.  by  4  In. 


WARD.    LOCK    &    CO..    LTD.,    SALISBURY    SQUARE,    LONDON.     F.C. 


BABY'S  Greatest  Needs 

Regular  Feeding  with  suitable  Food,  Plenty  of  Fresh 
Air,  Strict  Cleanliness.  The  Mother's  Milk  is  the 
best  food,  but  if  deficient,  the  "AUenburys''  Milk 
Food  No.  1  should  be  given  because  it  closely 
resembles  human  milk  and  is  as  easily  digested. 

!Sllenburgs  Foods 


A   PAMPHLET   ON    INFANT   FEEDING 
AND    MANAGEMENT    FREE. 


Allen  &  Hanburys  Ltd.,  "^I^S"  London. 


LIFE! 


fC^J 


^~^^^>' 


Is  out  to  save 
life  and  has  a  two- 
fold power  of  so  doing.   It 
saves  by  Cleanliness   and   by 
DISINFECTING   ALL  IT  CLEANS. 
Don't  wait  till  the  home  is 
wrecked  by  disease,  but  re-   ^- 
member  that  "Prevention  is  # 
BETTER  THAN  CuRE^and  that 
Lifebuoy  Soap  is  more 
than  Soap  yet  costs 
no  more. 


kK  ^^ 


LEVER  BROTHERS,  LIMITEDJ 
PORT   SUNLIGHT., 


^^' 


TURKISH  BATHS 
AT  HOME. 

All  the  delights  and  benefits  of  every  form  of  Hot  Air, 
Vapour,  Perfumed,  and  Medicated  Baths  can  be  enjoyed 
privately,  economically,  and  with  absolute  safety  in 
your  own  room. 

Our  Patent  Folding  Cabinets  embrace  every  desirable 
feature  and  possess  several  exclusive  advantages,  such  as — 

Efficient  and  Absolutely  Safe   Outside  Heater;    Adjustable 

Saat;    Heat   Reg-ulator;    the   Bather  is  not  fastened  by  the 

neck    to    the    Cabinet:    Exit    is    easy  and    immediate— no 

assistant  is  requirecl;  Durability  and  Perfect  Hygiene. 

DR.  GORDON  STABLES  says:  "Foot's  Bath  Cabinet 
is  the  best." 
Prices  from  35/-.    Write  for  "BATH  BOOK,"  No.  5. 

J.  FOOT  &  SON,  Ltd.,  gSfislfiioV^lin'!'^ 


Ewbank 

'(sde  Sdritisd 
CARPET  SWEEPER 

A     Ewbank     Carpet     Sweeper 
keeps  servants  contented. 

While  its  annual  cost  is  count- 
able    merely     in     pence,     its 
economies  in  Time  and  Labour 
are  incalculable. 


The     Ewbank     is 
wholly    the    out- 
come   of    British 
Brains    and 
Capital. 
There  is  no 
** J  u  st    as 
Good." 


All   Stores,    Ironmongrers,   and    House 

Furnishers  sell  the  Ewbank  at 

10/6  to  17/- 


^^  Its  DIRECT  FROM  «0  I ti^^ 
•  ^/  W  THE  FACTOR-Sr  '^ /  O 

THE  "GEISHA"  COMBINATION 
TEA  AND  BREAKFAST  SERVICE. 

Finished  in  Best  English  Gold.    A  Marvel  of  British 
Enterprise,  consisting  of  :— 
I  \  J®*  o'^P*'  '     6  Breakfast  Plates   |     1  Slop  Basin  l 

I  fi  Srf'ow''?^.^  6  ^^*  ^^^-tes  1  Cream  Jug 

I  I  Irf  o  w^^*  i^P^  fi  ^Sg  Cups  1  Tea  Pot       ' 

I  6  Breakfast  Saucers   I     2  Cake  Plates  |     1  Cocoa  Jug' 

I  1  Covered  Butter  Dish  i  Breakfast  Dish 

■  In  Art  Flowing  Blue,  Rose  Sprays.  Thousands  selling 
I  Packed  free.  Dinner  Bet.  47  pieces,  same  design,  17/6.  k 
■save  raoney  by  writing  now  for  our  FREE  ART  POTTER  Yi 
■.ALBUM  POST  FliEE.  Illu.strated  in  25  colours,showing  / 
■i  J'muer.  lea.  Chamber,  and  other  Services.  Barirains  in  ' 
\  ^combination  and  other  sets.  Glass.  Fancy  Goods,  in 
\  fact,  every  article  for  the  home.  Shows  goods  as 
\  clearly  as  if  you  visited  The  Potteries.  Sound 
^  delivery  guaranteed. 

THOUSANDS  OF  TESTIMONIALS. 


■i-z^^^^^' 


DEPTBsKpyAL  FENTON  WORKS 
•:•    FENTON,  STAFF?,     v 


DE  COURCY'S  TOOTH 

NERVE   DESTROYER,   Is. 

An  Inslani  Cure  for  Tooih-achOm 

Painless  and  most  easy  of  application. 

DE  COURCY'S   ENAMEL 

FOR  STOPPING  TEETH,  Is. 

A  permanent  stopping.  Prevents  Tooth-ache  recurring.  Post  Free. 
Prepared  only  by  GEO.  P.  POND  &  SON.  68,  Flee^St,  City,  London 


POPULAR 

SHILLING  NOVELS. 


Pictorial  Covers, 


All  Illustrated. 


THE  MOTHER.  eden  phillpotts. 

THE  SECRET.  e.  p.  oppenhelm. 

THE  ANGEL.  Guy  thorne. 

THE  SOUL  OF  GOLD. 

Justus  Miles  Forman. 

YOUNG  LORD  STRANLEIGH. 

Robert  Barr. 

THE  DUST  OF  CONFLICT. 

Haroi.d  Bindloss. 

MR.  WINGR4VE,  MILLIONAIRE. 

E.  P.  Oppenheim. 


WARD,    LOCK  &  CO.,   Limited, 

Salisbury  Square,  London,  E.C. 


POUCHFULS 


—  OF 


PLEASURE 


TO   SUIT  ALL   SMOKERS. 


TWO  HOURS 


MIXTURE. 


A  DELIGHTFULLY  COOL  AND  FRAGRANT 
MIXTURE.  RAPIDLY  RISING  IN  POPU- 
LARITY. THOUGH  CHEAP  IN  PRICE,  IT 
IS  ABSOLUTELY  PURE  AND  FREE  OF 
DUST. 

1  oz.    PACKETS    -    -    5cl. 
Jib.   TINS     -    -    -    -    1/7 


ALDERWOOD 


MIXTURE. 

3    STRENGTHS. 

A  SPLENDID  BLEND  OF  SELECTED  LEAF. 
QUITE  AN  UNCOMMON  FLAVOUR.  OUR 
LATEST  MIXTURE,  AND,  JUDGING  FROM 
SALES,  ONE  THAT  THE  PUBLIC  GREATLY 
APPRECIATE. 


1  OZ.    PACKETS    - 
Jib.   TINS     .    -    - 


5id. 
1/10 


LUNTIN 


MIXTURE. 


3    STRENGTHS. 


THE  BLEND  THAT  HAS  MADE  THIS 
HOUSE  FAMOUS.  "LUNTIN"  FEARS  NO 
RIVAL.  CREATED  FROM  THE  BEST  LEAF. 
LIGHT  AND  COOL. 


1  OZ,    PACKETS 
Jib.   TINS     -    - 


6id. 

2/2 


MOUND 


MIXTURE. 


THE  SMOKE  P^R  EXCELLENCE.  BETTER 
TOBACCO  CANNOT  BE  OBTAINED  ANY- 
WHERE  EVEN   AT   A    HIGHER   PRICE. 


2oz.    PACKETS 
Jib.  TINS     -    - 


1/4 
2/8 


AI.L  THE  BEST  TOBACCONISTS  SUPPLY 
THE  ABOVE,  BUT  SHOULD  YOU  HAVE 
ANY  DIFFICULTY   WRITE  TO   US, 

SAMPLES  OF  ANY  OF  THE  ABOVE 
POSTED  FREE  ON  SENDING  STAMPS  TO 
THE  AMOUNT  TO  THE  MANUFACTURERS 

Thomson  &  Porteous 

TOBACCO    MANUFACTURERS 

EDINBURGH. 


Sparklet  Syphon 

costs  you  2/6  and  is 
your  own  property. 

You  fill  it  at  home  with  water  from  the 
ordinary  drinking  supply,  aerate  the  water 
with  a  Sparklet  Bulb  (1/4  per  dozen),  and 
thus  produce  pure  aerated  water 
for  a  trifle  over 

1|d.  per  Syphon. 

All    Chemists    and    Stores    stock    them. 
(Double  sized  Syphons  cost  4/-.) 


COUPON. 


Please    send     me     leaflet 
giving    full    particulars   of 


*Prana"  Sparklet  Syphons  and  Bulbs. 


Nanie^ 
Address 


"■■^"■^Cut  out  this  Coupon  and  post  it  to^i"— .ii^ 

Aerators,  Ltd.(Dept.AV5) 

Upper  Edmonton,  LONDON,  N. 


R 


LUNG  &  NASAL  troubles 


The  Lungspnnda  treatment  is  the  only  sure,  safe,  and  permanent  cure  for  ALL  LUNG, 
Nasal  and  Bronchial  troubles.  It  consists  of  Purified  Air  and  Scientifically  Prepared 
Medication  administered  by  an  ingenious  instrument  called  the  Lungspanda.  This 
remarkable  treatment  has  stood  the  severe  test  of  the  medical  profession  and  hospitals, 
and  is  proclaimed  to  be  the  only  true  remedy  for  :  Consumption,  Bronchitis, 

Nasal    Catarrh,    Asthma,    Colds,    Influenza,    Hay    Fever, 
Ansemia,    Narrow   Chest,   Poor   Circulation,   Emphysema, 

Defective   Breathing,  and  all  other  respiratory  complaints. 

All  Sufferers  at  once  write  for  FREE  48-paged  treatise,  fully  describing  what  is 
proclaimed  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and  instantaneous  cure.    Write  or  Call  to — 


THE  LUNGSPANDA 


G.  MORLEY  THOMSON,  124B,  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


M^  BEETONVS 


COOKERY 
BOOKS 

HOUSEHOLD     FAMILY     EVERYDAY     ALLABOUT     SHILLING 
MANAGEMENT    COOKERY     COOKERY     COOKERY    COOKERY 


MRS.  BEETON'S  HOUSEHOLD   MANAGEMENT. 

The  Daily  Express.— "There  are  practically  no  limits  to  the  utility  of  a  volume  of  this  kind.  .  .  .  Truly  Mrs.  Beeton's 
is  still  unrivalled  and  indispensable." 

MRS.  BEETON'S  FAMILY  COOKERY. 

The  Daily  Graphic. — "  A  book  invaluable  for  its  cooking  recipes." 

MRS.  BEETON'S  EVERY-DAY  COOKERY. 

Daily  Mirror. — "  A  book  which  no  cook's  library  should  be  without.     No  husband  will  grudge  his  wife  the  price  of  a 
volume  so  invaluable  to  domestic  comfort." 

MRS.  BEETON'S  ALL  ABOUT  COOKERY. 

The  Teacher. — "  A  most  popular  book,  popular  because  its  merits  have  been  thoroughly  tasted  by  expeiience,  and  has 
not  been  found  second  to  any  similar  work  published." 

MRS.   BEETON'S  SHILLING  COOKERY. 

The  Lady's  Pictorial. — "A  wonderful  storehouse  of  domestic  information." 


AsWYour  Bookseller  for?  ihese  Editions 


ARE  YOU  GREY  ? 

Then  Try  my  Liquid  Free. 

You  can  never  permanently  alter  the 
colour  of  your  hair  by  a  mere  dye.  But  my  liquid 
will  without  fail  restore  colour  to  Grey  Hair— all  the 
rich  natural  colour  of 
earlier  life.  Dyes  only 
stain  the  hair,  and  are 
temporary  and  harmful. 
Just  as  well  use  ink  or 
walnut  juice  I  Prof.  Paul 
Ijind'8  Liquid  is  an  abso- 
lutely scientific  formula, 
the  result  of  wide  experi- 
ence, chemical  knowledge 
and  study.  It  acts  upon 
the  pigmentary  glands, 
causing  a  true  and  per- 
manent alteration  of  the 
colour.  The  hair  stops 
falling,  the  growth  is  pro- 
moted, all  dandruff  dis- 
appears, and  the  hair 
becomes  soft  and  glossy.- 
In  most  cases  a  full  size  bottle  suffices,  therefore 
my  liquid  is  the  Cheapest  Hair  Restorer  in  the 
world.    It  is  also  Perfectly  Harmless. 

Write  or  Call  for  Free  Bottle. 

I  want  you  to  test  it  on  your  own  hair,  and  I 
absolutely  guarantee  success.  I  will  give  you  a 
bottle  free  if  you  call,  or  will  send  a  bottle  in  private 
wrapper  on  receipt  of  three  penny  stamps  to  pay 
postage  and  packing. 

Prof.    PAUL    LIND, 
Dept.  108B,5<  Duke  Street,  Mayfair,  London,  W. 


ili  tHE    WORI.I>    EAMED 


^K! 


The  Angelus  Playcr-Piano  is  the  ORIGINAL 
Invention,  and  contains  master  patents  of 
the  greatest  importance,  the  product  of  three 
generations    of    Inventive    Musical    Genius. 

THE  MELODANT.    ™S"S'of«?,^e 

glorious  possibilities  of  the  Angelus  have  been  still  further 
enhanced  by  the  introduction  of  the  newly  invented  Patent 
Melodant  Expression  Device,  which  gives  to  the  Angelus  just 
that  exciuisite  human-like  effect  and  independence  of  toiich 
which  niiirk  the  performance  of  the  accomplisheil  piiinist.  The 
MELODANT  will  unerringly  emphasise  each  individual 
melody  note,  thus  making  tlie  theme  stand  out  clear  and 
distinct  above  the  acconjpaniment,  wliether  in  the  midst  of  a 
chord  or  interwoven  with  musical  ornamentation. 

THE  PHRASING  LEVER.  rr."Se 

controlling  every  variation  of  tempo,  enabling  the  performer  to 
answer  perfectly  the  technical,  intellectual,  and  emotional 
demands  of  the  most  simple  or  ditKcult  music,  preserving  its 
marked  time  and  true  character,  but  admitting  of  rhythmic 
variations  which  give  distinction  and  impart  individuality  to 
the  performance. 

The  other  exclusive  devices  of  the  Angelus  all  combine  to 
render  it  the  pre-eminent  Player-Piano,  notably  the  TOUCH 
BUTTONS,  for  bringing  out  the  beauties  of  any  niel<Hly  at 
will,  and  the  DIAPHRAGM  PNEUMATICS,  which  impart 
the  pliant,  resilient,  human-like  touch  of  the  keys. 

THE    ANGELUS  .  BRINSMEAD 

combines  all  the  greatest 
features  of  the  two  world- 
renowned  instruments  in  one  case.  The  result 
is  unrivalled  touch,  tone,  and  expression,  with 
the  maximum  of  reliability.  The  Angelus  is  also 
embodied  in  pianos  of  other  eminent  makers. 

THE  ANGELUS  PIANO- 

Df  A  VIT  D  (in  Cabinet  Form)  will  play 
riuAT  EjR  any  Grand  or  Upright 
Piano ;  is  adjusted  and  removed  from  the 
Piano  in  a  moment.  Beautiful  in  design 
and  appearance,  it  contains  all  the  exclusive 
features  which  have  made  the  Angelus 
supreme. 

Kindly  write  or  call  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  22. 

J.  HERBERT  MARSHALL, 

Dept.  22,  Angrelus  Hall,  Regrent  House, 
233,   Reg^ent  St.,   London,  W. 


PLAYER-PIANO 


&00  POUNDS  REWARD! 

For  Beardless  and  Baldheaded 

Beard  ard  hair  practically  raised  in  8  days  by  g^enuine 
Danish  "  Moss-Balsam."  Old  and  young,  ladies  and  - 
gentlemen  use  only  "  Moss-Balsam  "  for  r;dsing  beard, 
eyebrows,  and  hair,  for  it  has  been  proven  that  "  MOSS- 
Balsam  "  is  the  only  remedy  of  motlern 
science  which,  in  the  course  of -from  one  week 
to  a  fortnight,  by  acting  on  the  capillary  sacs,  affects 
the  same  to  such  an  extent  that  the  hair  con»mences  to  grow 

immediately.    Guaranteed  harmless. 

if  this  be  not  true,  we  agrree  to  pay— 

500  POUNDS  CASH 

to  every  bald,  beardless,  and  thin-haired 
person  having  used  "  Moss-Balsam  "  for  six 
weeks  virithout  effect. 

N.B. — We  are  the  only  hou'^e  furnishirijij  such  a  euarantee. 
Medical  descriptions  and  recommendations.  Write  for 
prospectus. 

"I,  the  tmdersigned,  do  hereby  recommend  the  geimine 
Danish  Moss-Balsam  as  an  infallible  remedy  for  the  growing 
of  new  hnir.  I  had  for  an  extended  period  bean  the  sufferer 
from  the  falling  out  of  the  hair  to  such  an  extent  that  entire  bald 
spots  appeared  on  the  scalp.  But  after  having  applied  Moss- Balsam  for  three  weeks,  the  hair  began  to  grow  out  anew,  and 
became  thick  and  heavy."— Miss  M.  C.  ANDERSEN,  Nk.  5,  Odensegade,  Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

Orders  can  only  be  executed  prepaid  to  England,  C.  O.  D.  orders  being  not  accepted  by 
the  P.  O.  Department. 

1  Package  "  Moss,"  10s.  (sealed  wrapper).     Write  to  THE  GREA  TEST  SPECIALITY  BUSINESS  in  the  world— 

MOSS=MAGASINET,  COPENHAGEN  1012,  DENMARK 

(Postage:   On  Post  Cards,   id.  ;   on  Letters,  2^^.) 


"WINDSOR"  MISCELLANEOUS  APVERTISEIVIENTS 

HARROGATE. -THE  CECIL  PRI- 
VATE HOTEL  AND  BOARDING 
ESTABLISHMENT.  Valley  Drive. 
Finest  Position  :  South  Aspect ;  Modern 
and  Comfortable ;  Moderate  Inclusive 
Tariff.— Apply  "Manageress."  Tele- 
grams:  "Cecil."     'Phone:   0438. 


STANDARD  POSTAGE  STAMP 
Catalogue,  1910  edition,  no^-  ready, 
500  pages,  3,700  illustrations,  cloth 
bound,  2S.  post  free.  Stamp  Albums 
in  great  Variety.  Illustrated  price  list 
gratis. — Whitfield  King  &  Co.,  Ipswich. 


MATERNITY  SKIRTS  made  to  measure 
with  self-adjusting  band,  giving  figure 
an  ordinary  appearance,  from  12/11. 
•  Catalogues  and  Patterns  free. — Manage- 
ress, Wood,  Bros.,  33  North  Parade, 
Manchester. 


AGENTS   WANTED   (eithep  sex.)- 

Private  Xmas  cards  ;  large  commission 
Book  free.— Letters:  Howell,  Publishers, 
Clapton. 


VARICOSE  VEINS.— New  Successfid 
Cure.  Write  for  particulars  free. — M. 
Dennison  Light,  73,  Queen  Victoria 
Street,  London,  E.C. 


STAMPS  FREE.— 150  all  different  (worth 
ij,),  and  44  page  List.  Send  twopence, 
abroad  sixpence. — Empire  Stamp  Co., 
Thornton  Heath. 


STAMMERING  effectually  Cured  by 
Correspondence  or  Personally.  Treatise 
lent  free.— N.  H.  Mason,  30,  Fleet  Street, 
London.     Established  1876. 


A    TREATISE    ON    NERVOUS    DIS- 
EASES and  EXHAUSTION  in  MEN 

by  local  absorption.  Post  free  2  stamps. 
— The  Marston  Co.,  60,  Chancery  Lane, 
London. 


ASTROLOG  Y.— lafe  Horoscope  of 
Character,  Business  Prospects,  Marriage 
Partner  described.  Future  Events, 
Changes,  etc. ,  accurately  foretold. — Send 
birth  date,  i/-  P.O.,  stamped  envelope. 
— Madame  Vernon  (M.W.),  32,  Savile 
Drive,  Leeds. 


FOREIGN  STAMPS  sold  on  Easy  Terms. 
Write  for  particulars  and  receive  roo 
stamps. — A.  L.  Allbrook,  21,  Anson 
Road^  London,  N. 


BOOKS.-SAVE  TIME  AND  MONEY. 

ALL  Hooks,  Periodicals,  etc.,  supplied 
promptly  Lowest  I  ondon  Prices. 
Catalogues  gratis.  State  requirements. 
— Dept.  36 A,  Lynwood  &  Co.,  Book- 
sellers, 12,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 


FOREIGN  STAMPS  FRFE.— A  fine  set 
of  9  Jamaica,  mention  gift  995,  send  id, 
postage.  Just  out,  "A. B.C."  priced 
catalogue  for  1910,  820  pp.  fully  illus- 
trated, 2/10  post  free. — Bright  &  Son, 
164,  Strand,  W.C. 


CORNS.  BUNIONS,  CHILBLAINS, 
RHEUMATISM  CURED.  Ointment 
1/2. — Chiropodist,  85,  Regent  Street, 
London. 


HOTELS. 


LONDON.-IMPERIAL  HOTEL, 

Russell  Square.    600  Rooms.     From  5/-, 
including  Breakfast. 

HOTEL    IMPERIAL,    122,    Queen's 
Gate,  S.W.     Telephone  :  884  Western. 


WILTON  HOTEL,  Opposite  Station, 
Victoria.  Room  from  3/6  inclusive  ; 
en  pension  7/6. 

CROMER. -IMPERIAL    HOTEL.— 

Strictly  moderate  terms.  Excellent 
catering.  Close  to  sea.  Personal  super- 
vision.— Mrs.  N.  M.  Home. 


GUERNSEY.  -THE      RICHMOND.  — 

Write  for  illustrated  tariff 


JERSEY.  —  STAR  HOTEL.  —  Facing 
Harbour.  Terms  from  6/6  inclusive. — 
Address,  Proprietor. 

LIVERPOOL.—"  SHAFTESBURY."— 

Mount  Pleasant,  near  Stations. 


LLANDRINDOD  WELLS.-GWAtIA 
HOTEL,  Ltd.  —  Central,  convenient, 
sunny,  and  sheltered,  south-west  aspect. 
Close  to  Mineral  Springs,  Pump  Rooms 
and  Baths.  Send  for  New  Guide,  just 
published. — Manager,  Edward  Jenkins. 

PERTHSHIRE,  N.B.  -  BIRNAM 
HOTEL.— On  the  Royal  Route  to 
Braemar.  Delightfully  situated  on  the 
Tay.  Good  Garage.  Insoection  Pit. 
Golf. 


PORTREE,  SKYE.-PORTREE 
HOTEL. — Best  centre  from  which  to 
visit  Skye  and  Outer  Hebrides. 

rothburyT^i^rthumberland 

COUNTY  hotel.— Terraced  Gardens, 
Overlooking  Simonside  and  Vale  of 
Coquet.  Fishing.  Golf.  Heather-clad 
Hills.     Posting.     Garage. 

ROTHESAY.  -  QUEEN'S  HOTEL.  — 

First-dass.     Facing  Bay. 

WATERFORD  IMPERIAL  HOTEL. - 

Lovely  scenery.  Splendid  tourist  centre. 
Write  for  illustrated  Brochure. 


When  corresponding  with  advertisers,  please  mention  **  Windsor  Magazine." 


Britain's  Greatest  Writers: 

Alfred  Lord  Tennyson, 

1809—1892. 


The  greater  your  need  for  a  perfect  pen — the  more  you  appreciate 
the  Onoto.  It  is  the  fountain  pen  that  fills  itself  and  cannot  leak,  never 
blots,  never  scratches. 

It  is  British  made  and  guaranteed  by  its  makers. 

Price  at  all  stationers,  jewellers,  etc.,    10/6  and  upwards. 

Booklet  about  it  free  on  application  to  Thos.  Do  La  Rue  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
176BunhillRow,  E.G. 


Self-Filling 
Safety    Fountain  ^;, 

IMPORTANT — For  those  who  roquiro  a  larpor  pen  with  a  very  flc3xil>le  nib,  a  sporial  modol  -thonnw"(i  '—has  been 
put  on  thi;  market.    It  ,s  exceptio}ial  vahic  loi  tlje  moiioy.    Try  this  new  "  G"  at  vour  srationers. 
Also  ask  him  for  Onoto  Inh-ihe  best  for  Fountain  and  all  other  Pens. 
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is  Fast  Dyed  and  also  Fast 

Pile  and  rain  cannot  spot  it.     Warm  in 

wear,  and  equal  in  appearance    to   the  richest  Silk  Velvet. 

NEW  DRESS  FREE.— Should  any  dress  made  of  Lewis's  Wonderful  Velveteen 
wear  badly  Lewis's  will  supply  a  new  dress  length  free  of  charge. 

Wrii^e  to-day  for  the  **  Union  **  set  of  Patterns,    Address  in  full— 


5  BEAUTIFUL 
PATTERN  BOOKS 

showing  70  shades 
sent  Post  Free  on 
application. 


g(.    LEWIS'S  (Dept.  Uii),  in  Market  Street.  MANCHESTER,  f^ 


MAGASSAROIL 


The  oil  which  is  nearest  to  that  which 
Nature  provides  for  the  Preservation  of 
the  Hair.  The  loss  of  the  natural  oil 
causes  the  hair  to  become  dry  and  thin 
and  ultimately  to  fall  off. 

Rowland's  Macassar  Oil 

Preserves,  Nourishes,  Enriches  and  Re- 
stores the  Hair.  May  be  had  in  a 
Golden  Colour  for  fair  hair.  Sold  in  3/6, 
7/-,and  10/6  bottles,  by  Stores,Chemists, 
Hairdressers,  and  Rowland's,  67  Hat- 
ton  Garden,  London. 


Warraixf 


Irish  Linen 


By  Royal 

ROBINSON 
(S"  CLE  AVERS 

World  rcrLoujaed  for  quality  and  price 

Handkerchiefs,  yf^  f ^ave  Linen 

•i^— — — — ^-i-^^^-i.— i  Cambric  in  our 
Banbridge  factory,  employ  sewers  and  hem- 
stitchers  in  making  up  Handkerchiefs, 
laundresses  to  impart  that  lovely  white  finish, 
and  offer  them  to  the  public  direct.  Can  we 
give  a  stronger  reason  why  it  should  be 
worth  your  while  to  examine  and  compare 
our  prices  ? 

Ladies'  Linen  Handlcerchiefs. 

Full  size,  hemstitched,  2/9,  4/3,  and  5/6  doz. 

Ladies'  Linen  Handkerchiefs. 

Full  size,  embroidered,  5/11  doz. 
Hand  embroidered     ...  8/1 1  doz. 

Ladies'  Linen  Initial  Handlcerchiefs. 

Full  size,  hemstitched,  5/11  and  7/11  doz. 
(Any  letter). 

Gentlemen's  Linen  Handl^erchiefs. 

Hemstitched,  4/1 U,  5/114  and  8/11  doz. 

Gentlemen's  Linen  Initial  Handkerchiefs. 

Hemstitched,  11/6  doz.  (Any  letter). 
^To  obviate  the  Xmas  rush  for  Hand- 
kerchiefs, it  is  advisable  to  give  orders 
for  embroidering  initials  early. 


SAMPLES  AND    ILLUSTRATED  LISTS    POST   FREE. 


ROBINSON  &  CLEAVER,  >-t<>- 

40,  L,  Donegall  Place,  BELFAST. 

Also  at  London  and  liivoFpool. 


Send  us  ^d.  and  we 
will  forward  you  a  box  of 
samples  of  Lait-Larola, 
Tooth  Paste,  Rose  Bloom, 
Soap,  and  our  pamphlet 
on  how  to  improve 
your  complexion. — 

Dept.  W.M. 


Entirely  Removes  and  Prevents  all  ROUGHNESS,  REDNES5,  TAN, 

HEAT,  IRRITATION,  CHAPS,  &c.,  and  renders  the  SKIN 

DELICATELY  SOFT  and  VELVETY. 

It  is  the  most  perfect  Emollient  Milk  for  the  Skin  ever  produced,  and  for  the  Toilet  and  Nursery  is  Invaluable.     It  is  delight- 
fully Refreshing  and   Soothing  if  applied  after  Motoring,  Cycling,  Tennis,  etc.     It  is  neither  sticky  nor  greasy,  and  can  be 
used  at  any  time  during  the  day.     Try  a  bottle  to-day,  and  you  will  be  delighted  with  it. 

GENTLEMEN  WILL  FIND   IT   DELIGHTFULLY   SOOTHING    IF  APPLIED   AFTER    SHAVINC 
Bottle5.-l8.,  18.  9d.,  28.  6<i.,  of  all  Chemists  and  Stores.     IWI.  BEETHAM   &  SON,  CHELTENHAM. 


^be  Minbsor  flDaaastnc. 
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KEEP  YOUR  BOYS 
AT  HOME. 


YOUR  BOYS  will  have  every  incentive  to  spend  their  evenings  . 
at  home  if  you  instal  a  Riley  Billiard  Table.  Billiards  is  the 
Ideal  indoor  game-never  monotonous-never  wearying.  Played 
on  RILEY'S  MINIATURE  TABLES  the  game  is  just  as 
correct  as  on  the  standard  tables.  IT  RILEY'S  Billiard  Tables 
to  place  on  your  own  dining  table  from  £3  7s.  6rf.  IT  RILEY'S 
Combine  Billiard  and  Dining  Tables-converted  in  a  minute-- 
from  £13  lO*.  Orf.  Cash  or  Easy  Payments,  These  prices 
include   all   accessories.    Carriage  paid  to   nearest  railway 

station. 
ETDirEr  on  receipt  of  postcard,  full  detailed  Illustrated 
■    ■•^'^  Catalogue. 

E.  J.  Riley,  Ltd.,  biluaro  town  works,  Accrington. 

London  Showrooms:  147,  Aldersgate  Street,  E.C, 


THE   OLDEST  AND   BEST. 


ADAMS'S 


"  Having  made  a  fresh 
trial  of  its  virtues,  we  feel 
no  hesitation  in  recom- 
mending it  to  all  house- 
wives/'—77/^  Queen. 


Unequalled 

for 
Brilliance  & 
Cleanliness. 


For  Furniture,  Boots,  Motor 
Car  Bodies,  Patent  Leather, 
Oil  Cloths,  and  all  Varnished 
and  Enamelled  Ooods, 


FURNITURE 
POLISH. 


Made  at  Sheffield,   and  sold  all  over 
the  World. 
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For  the   Easiest  and    Quickest  possible  Shave. 


"WHY  PAY  A  GUINEA? 


)9 


The  5/-  Outfit,  as  illustrated  in 
this  advertisement,  comprises  Silver- 
Plated  Frame,  handle  and  stropping  attach- 
ment, v^'ith  seven  perfect  Clemak  Blades  in 
silk  lined  wooden  case. 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 

FOR    A    OLEMAK. 

Clemak  Blades  can  be  Stropped  and 
will  last  for  years. 


STANDARD     OUTFIT. 

Tkipi.k  Silver-Plated. 
With     12    Blades   and    Strop, 
in  handsome  leather  case,  10/6 


Clemak  Shaving  Soap,  6d. 
CLEMAK  BOOKLET  POST  FREE. 

Send  P.O.  and  receive  your  set  prepaid. 

CLEMAK  RAZOR  CO.,  17,  Billiter  Street,  London. 


COCGOTEl'S 

RIBBON  iDENTOUCREOM 


An  Amusing  Incident 


(Told  by 
a  Dentist) 

"COLGATE  &  CO. 

Dear  Sirs, — Thank  you  for  calling  my  attention  to  your  Dental 
Cream.  Preventative  dentistry  for  children  is  my  special  work, 
and  I  am  delighted  to  know  of  such  a  delicious  dentifrice  for 
young  people.  One  little  boy  ate  the  contents  of  the  tube  which 
I  asked  his  mother  to  get  for  him,  remarking  to  me  the  next  day  : 

^Sap,  Doctor,  I  Wish  that  tube  had  been  three 

Signed    by    a    former    President    of   a    State 
Dental  Association.     (Name  on  application.) 


feet  long.'" 


Just  like  a  boy ! 

There  is  actually  in  a  large  tube  of  Colgate's  Cream 


15  feet  of  Cream 


If  used  properly  (i  inch  twice  daily)  it  will   last   3   months. 
42  in.  of  Cream  in  trial  tube  sent  for  2d.  in  stamps. 

COLGATE   &  CO.   (Est.   1806), 
(Dept.  W)  46  Holborn  Viaduct,  London,  E.C. 


COMES  OUTARIBBdN 
LIES  FLAT  ON  THE  BRUSH 


Unequalled  -for 

SXRENOTH. 
BRILLIANOY.  and 
EOONOMY  in 

GAS  CONSUMPTION 


LAST  LONGER  THAN  ANY  OTHER  MANTLE. 

Therefore  insist  upon  having 

VERITAS 
MANTLES 

which  are 

CHEAPEST    and    BEST 


BRITISH  MADE  ^S^irs. 

Uprigrht,  from   3^Cl.  each, 
inverted,      „       5cl.         „ 

WJtolesaU  only  : 
VERITAS    LIGHT    CO.,    LONDON. 


NOT  BROKEN !    I  bet  that's  a  VERITAS. 


The     Keeley    Treatment 

For  the  Cure  of  Alcohol  and  "Drug  Inebriety. 

This  cure  has  been  under  the  constant  observation  of  an  Honorary  Committee  of  Peers  and 
prominent  Gentlemen  for  the  last  sixteen, years.  During  that  time  the  late  Canon  Fleming  has  been 
chairman  of  the  Committee.  Among  the  other  members  of  the  Committee  are  the  Right  Honourable 
Lord  Montagu  of  Beaulieu,  The  Hon.  H.  W.  Forster,  Esq.,  M.P.,  The  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell,  M.A., 
W.  Hind-Smith,  Esq.,  and  others.  In  their  last  Report,  which  has  just  been  published,  they  have 
unanimously  affirmed  that  their  confidence  in  the  *Keeley  Treatment  is  complete.  This  Report  can 
be  had  free  on  application  to  the  Secretary. 


More  than  Haifa  Million 

have  taken  the  treatment,  among  them  17,000 
physicians.  Does  not  this  fact  alone  speak 
volumes  ?  And  twenty  per  cent,  of  our  patients 
come  through  the  recommendation  of  their  family 
physician. 

It  is  a  well-recognised  fact  by  all  Physicians  that 
Inebriety  is  a  stubborn  disease  and  cannot  be  cured  with 
a  few  self-administered  home  remedies,  but,  to  effect  a 
cure,  must  be  more  carefully  treated  than  almost  any 
other  disease. 

The  Keeley  Treatment  is  always  administered  by 
physicians,  who  have  made  a  special  study  of  Inebriety. 
After  carefully  inquiring  into  the  history  of  each 
patient,  and  making  a  thorough  physical  examination, 
they  treat  each  case  according  to  the  condition  of  the 
patient.  No  matter  how  long-standing  the  addiction, 
or  how  much  has  been  taken,  the  result  is  invariably 
the  same,  a  cure. 

No  constitution  is  too  delicate  for  the  Keeley 
Treatment. 

Patients  are  given  the  utmost  freedom  ;  there  is 
absolutely  no  confinement,  and,  until  the  remedies 
render  it  unnecessary,  they  are  allowed  their  usual 
amount  of  alcohol  or  dru^s. 


About  one-third  of  the  patients  are  ladies,  all  of 
whom  have  apartments  outside  the  Institute,  of  their 
own  selection. 

"  It  Really  Cures." 

"It  really  cures.  It  does  what  it  professes  to  do." 
Such  is  the  emphatic  testimony  of  Mr.  Eardley- 
Wilmot,  the  well-known  secretary  of  the  Church  of 
England  Temperance  Society,  who  for  some  years 
has  had  the  Keeley  method  under  close  observation 
in  this  country.  He  adds;  "I  do  not  wish  to  use 
high-flown  language,  but  really  and  truly  I  look  upon 
the  Keeley  Cure  as  a  modern  miracle."  And  then  he 
tells  how  case  after  case  that  had  been  considered 
hopeless  has  yielded  speedily  to  the  Keeley  Cure,  the 
patients  returning  to  their  work  full  of  vigour,  and 
happy  in  the  restoration  of  all  that  makes  life  worth 
living. 

The  treatment  takes  four  weeks  for  alcohol  (for 
drugs  five  to  six  weeks),  and  is  carried  out  in  the 
United  Kingdom  only  at  The  Keeley  Institute,  9, 
West  Bolton  Gardens,  London,  S.W.,  or  by  special 
arrangement  we  can  send  our  physician  to 
the  patient's  own  home,  or  to  travel  with 
patient. 


WHY 

CHAPPELL  PLAYER-PIANO 


you  should  purchase  a 


(TRIST    PLAYER    ACTION). 

DC^  Alloc   CHAPPELL  &  CO.,  having  guarded  the  best  interest  of  Music  and  Music  lovers  for 

^^       ^^  ^         nearly  a  century,  are  not  satisfied  to  introduce  an  instrument  as  good  as  the  best  hitherto, 

but  one  which  outdistances  any  previous  invention  and  creates  a  New  Era  and  stanclard  of  artistic  excellence  and 

mechanical  ingenuity  for  all  others  to  aspire  to,  but  the  patents  of  which  will  always  prevent  them  accomplishing. 

Dp/^  A  IIOE    It  plays  every  note  from  end  to  end  of  the  piano.     It  is  the  only  instrument  on  which 
^^       ^#^^»»   one  can  ^  accent  any  single  note  in  a  Roll,  no  matter  how  involved  the  melody,  without 
faking  or  cutting  the  note  in  advance  of  or  behind  the  accompanying  chord  or  Harmonies. 

D  P  ^N  A  U 1^  wp  There  is  no  arbitrary  right  and  left  as  in  all  other  instruments  claiming  to  accent  the 
DCV/A^WOd    melody  note. 

D  p  ^  A  11 0  C   The  Music  Rolls  used  are  different  to  any  other— are  patented— do  not  buckle  and  create 
^*^  ''^         hideous  sounds,  will  last  almost  a  lifetime  with  ordinary  care,  are  melody-marked  and 

phrased  so  that  anyone  can  play  artistically  without  any  previous  knowledge  of  music,  and  at  the  first  playing. 
If  required,  any  ordinary  roll  can  be  used. 

Op^AIJOP  The  extensive  Music  Roll  Lending  Library  will  include  the  famous  "CHAPPELL 
^^^'^^^'^^  EDITION"  (Registered)  of  all  the  Classics,  Popular  Operas,  and  Songs,  Sacred  and 
Secular,  Dance  Music,  Educational  School  Series  for  Physical  and  Musical  Drill,  &c.,  &c. 

CHAPPELL  &  CO.  will  give  weekly  invitation  recitals  on  this  wonderful  instrument,  but 

will  be  glad  to  demonstrate  at  any  time  its  marvellous  capabilities  to  anyone  calling  at 

50,   NEW    BOND    STREET,    W. 

'An  Appreciation  of  the  Origin  and 
Development  of  the  Piano- Player  and 
Player- Piano,"  by  D,  Miller  Wilson,  F.R.Q. 5.,  will  be  sent  free  on  request.    Departments. 

CHAPPELL  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  50,  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

Agfcnts  in  all  Principal  Towns  and  the  Colonies. 


AN    INTERESTING    BOOKLET 


Face  back  o/Plate.l 


After  a  heavy  meal 


take 


BEECHAA&PnXS 

andlaugi  at  indigestion. 


"'Bermatine" 

THE   PEERLESS 

'BroWn 
"Bread 

FROM   ALL 
HIGH-CLASS.  BAKERS    AND    CONFECTIONERS 

DELICIOUS    COFFEE 

RED 
WHITE 
.BLUE 

For  Breakfast  &  after  Dinner 

In  making,  use  less  quantity,  it  being  so 
much  stronger  than  ordinary  COFFEE. 

Facing  matter  at  end.'\ 


THE   WINDSOR  MAGAZINE. 


A   TRIVIAL   TRIOLET. 
1  meant  to  write  an  ode  to-day 

Or  blithe  ballade  or  grave  sonnet ; 
I  hoped,  at  least,  a  roundelay; 
1  meant  to  write  an  ode  to-day. 
But  here  my  pen— the  runaway — 

Has  scrawled  a  trivial  triolet. 
i  meant  to  write  an  ode  to-day 

Or  blithe  ballade  or  grave  sonnet, 

Mlizabeth  B,  JPiercf/. 


Sympathetic  Little  Boy  :  You're  aAvfully 
tired  of  keeping  house,  aren't  you,  mother  ? 

Mother  :  Yes,  dear. 

Sympathetic  Little  Boy  :  But  there  isn't 
t-ven  much  use  in  dying  and  going  to  heaven,  is 
there  ?  'Cause  you'd  have  a  mansion  on  your 
hands  then. 


Isaacs  (who  has  just  recovered  from  typhoid)  : 
Doctor,  you  have  charged  me  for  four  weeks'  calls ; 
I  will  pay  for  only  three  weeks ! 

Doctor  :  But  1  called  on  you  every  day  for  four 
weeks,  Mr.  Isaacs ! 

Isaacs  :  Well,  there  was  one  w^eek  I  was 
delirious  and  I  didn't  see  you  come  in ! 


TO  CLARISSA 
(A  Youuff  Ladf/  with  an  Autograph  Booh), 
Are  the  wonderings  of  your  mind, 

Womankind, 
Rather  muddled,  as  I  find, 

Unassigned  ? 
You  are  sweet  as  you  are  fair. 
Blown  about  from  here  to  there, 
Blown  by  every  trembling  air 

Of  the  wind. 


TRUTH    WILL     OUT!' 


"You're  a  lonii^  time  curing  nio,  doctor!" 

Doctor  (absent-mindedly) :"  Yes.     Business  is  frightfully  bad.' 


"  Why  do  you  always  say  that  you  are  fond  of 
classical  music,  when  you  know  you  don't  care  a 
rap  for  it  ?  "  we  asked  of  our  friend. 

'*  Because,"  he  answered,  "  when  they  ask  me  if 
I  appreciate  it  and  I  say  T  do,  that  ends  the 
discussion.  Otherwise  they  bore  me  to  death 
with  efforts  to  educate  me  up  to  an  appreciation 
of  the  stuff." 


Jones  :  Wiicnever  I  have  to  norrow  money,  T 
try  to  get  it  from  a  pessimist. 

Brown:  Why? 

Jones  :  A  pessimist  never  expects  to  get  }t. 
back. 


When  you  meet  me  with  a  smile, 

Pull  of  guile, 
And  you  praise  my  lyric  style. 

For  a  while; 
Then  I  rashly  take  my  pen, 
And  I  scribble  eight  or  ten 
Lines  that  literary  men 

Would  revile. 

hese  I  dedicate  to  you, 

As  your  due ; 
Though  the  metre  isn't  new, 

It  is  true. 
But  I'm  striving  for  the  prize 
Of  your  dear,  delicious  eyes, 
That  are  fairer  than  the  skies 

And  as  blue. 
Geoffrey  Beaattt* 


WONDERFUL  CHANGE  EFFECTED  BYANtlPON 


*Beauty  of  Form  Entirely  Recovered, 


Apart  from  its  unique  power  as  a  permanent 
reducer  of  weight  to  normal,  Antipon  owes  a  great 
deal  of  its  extraordinary  success  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  conscientious  chemists.  Doctors  and  nurses 
are  also  warm  advocates  of  this  pleasant  and  entirely 
harmless  remedy  for  obesity  in  all  its  stages.  Every- 
one likes  to  be  able  to  recommend  a  good  thing, 
and  Antipon  is  truly  supreme  in  its  wonderful  efficacy. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  report  of  a 
trained  nurse  residing  at  Harleston  : — "  I  have  been 
using  Antipon  in  the  case  of  a  young  girl  only  i8, 
and  weighing  just  over  12  stone  ;  but  thanks  to 
Antipon  she  has  now  attained  her  normal  weight. 
I  procured  two  more  bottles  from  our  chemist  since 
writing  to  you,  and  as  she  (the  patient)  is  much 
thinner,  shall  not  require  any  more."  Satisfactory 
reports  of  a  similar  character  are  constantly  reaching 
the  head  offices  of  the  Antipon  Company,  where 
they  may  be  examined  in  proof  of  bona-Jides  by 
anyone  desirous  of  doing  so. 

It  can  never  be  too  frequently  repeated  that  the 
Antipon  treatment  is  not  one  of  the  questionable 
treatments,  which  rely  more  or  less  on  mineral 
drugging  and  sweating  ex.ercises  as  a  means  of 
bringing  down  weight ;  nor  are  any  unpleasant  food 
restrictions   tolerated.     The   general   tonic    effect    of 


IN    THE    CHEMIST'S    SHOP. 
CHEMIST  (to  Stout  Lady):   "T  can  positively  assure  you. 
Madam,  that  Antipon  will  permanently  reduce  your  weiKhfc 
to  normal. " 

Antipon  is  very  marked,  especially  on  the  alimen- 
tary system  ;  the  subject  takes  his,  or  her,  food  with 
appetite  and  enjoyment,  and  digestion  is  greatly 
improved.  The  excellent  result  of  this  ample 
nourishment  is  obvious ;  the  blood  becomes  rich' 
and  pure,  the  muscular  fibre  is  replenished,  and  the 
limbs  become  firm  and  shapely  and  strong.  The 
complexion  is  once  more  clear  and  healthy. 

Antipon  takes  away  the  superabundant  fatty  tissue 
wherever  accumulated,  not  alone  from  the  abdominal 
region.  Every  contour  is  rebeautified — reduced  to 
correct  proportions — waist,  hips,  bust,  shoulders, 
neck,  chin,  and  cheeks — all  regain  true  beauty  of 


line  without  an  added  wrinkle,  for  the  skin  is 
tonically  acted  upon  by  Antipon,  thus  preventing 
bagginess  or  flaccidity. 

Antipon  reduces  weight  from  the  very  beginning 
of  the  treatment — something  between  8  oz.  and  3  lb. 
within  a  day  and  a  night,  according  to  the  more  or 
less  obese  state  of  the  patient.  Then  every  succeed- 
ing dose  contributes  to  the  rebeautifying  process, 
and,  with  the  complete  recovery  of  normal  weight, 
the  doses  may  cease.  The  cure  is  lasting,  and  for 
this  reason  :  Antipon  not  only  removes  the  super- 
abundant adipose  tissue  from  every  part,  but  it  also 
effisctually  puts  an  end  to  the  disease  of  obesity, 
which   is   neither   more   nor   less   than  that  terribly 


A    FEW    WEEKS    LA.TER. 

GRATIFIED  CUSTOMER:  "  I  hitve  found  Antipon  simply 

marvellous,  and  am  sure  that  another  bottle  will  more  than 

suffice,    I  am  extremely  grateful  both  to  you  and  to  Antipon." 

stubborn  tendency  to  get  heavier  and  heavier  with- 
out any  really  accountable  cause.  That  tendency 
destroyed,  the  cure  must,  of  course,  be  permanent, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  deny  oneself  the  rational 
pleasures  of  the  table,  etc. 

Antipon  does  sovereign  good  in  clearing  the 
deposits  of  internal  super-fat  that  hamper  the  vital 
organs  in  this  important  work.  That  is  why  every 
dose  of  Antipon  is  a  step  towards  the  recovery  of 
robust  health,  as  well  as  of  the  beauty  of  form  so 
keenly  desired.  People  who  get  into  a  neglected 
condition  of  chronic  obesity  do  not  reach  the  full 
span  of  years  which  should  be  the  lot  of  every 
healthy  human  being.  Let  such  imprudent  ones 
take  Antipon  ere  it  is  too  late.  Advancing  years 
are  not  deterrent  to  the  perfect  efficacy  of  Antipon. 

Antipon  is  very  pleasant  to  take,  containing  only 
quite  harmless  vegetable  ingredients  in  solution. 
It  has  no  unwelcome  after-effects. 

Antipon  is  sold  in  bottles,  price  2s.  6d.  and  4J'.  6c/., 
by  Chemists,  Stores,  etc.  ;  or,  in  the  event  of 
difficulty,  may  be  had  (on  remitting  amount), 
carriage  paid,  privately  packed,  direct  from  the 
Antipon  Company,  Olmar  Street,  London,  S.E. 


THE   WINDSOR  MAGAZINE, 


PROVERBS    OF    PRUDENCE 
Answer  no  fool 
Like  unto  his  folly. 

Make  it  a  rule 
Answer  no  fool, 
Always  keep  cool, 
Reply's  melancholy. 
Answer  no  fool 
Like  unto  his  folly. 

Be  cool  and  collected 
Should  danger  occur, 

Be  quite  unaffected, 
Be  cool  and  collected; 

But  if  you  detected 

A  dynamiter 
Be  cool  (not  collected) 
Should  danger  occur. 


Teacher  :  Define  a  nation  ? 
Pupil  :  A  nation  is  a  body  of  people  entirely 
surrounded  by  politicians. 


It^  isn't  marriage  tbat  is  a  failure,  but  the  man 
or  wife,  generally  both. 


NATIVE    TACT 


Joan  (rather  plump) :   The  car  leans  a  good  deal  to  your  side,  dear. 

Joyce  (ditto) :    Oh,  no  !     To  yours^  dear  ! 

Joan  :   Which  way  does  the  car  lean,  Pat  ? 

Pat  :   Faith,  then,  ladies,  I'd  say  she  lanes  both  ways ! 


Last  Bank  Holiday  at  Hampstead  Heath,  a 
man  was  seen  looking  angrily  at  the  whimpering 
child  he  w^as  holding  by  the  hand,  and  was 
heard  to  exclaim — 

*'  Got  the  toothache,  'ave  yer  ?  Want  to  go 
'ome,  do  yer  ?  Well,  I've  brought  you  'ere  to 
enjoy  yourself,  and  enjoy  yourself  you  shall^  you 
little  varmint !  " 


•*0h,  1  can't  thread  this  needle,  ma  I" 

Was  little  Susie's  cry; 
*'Just  as  the  thread  is  going  through, 

The  needle  winks  its  eye  I  " 


Doctor  :  Have  you  any  last  wish  ? 

Patient  :  Yes.   I  wish  I  had  some  other  doctor. 


Is  suoersetiino  a/#  other  makes, 

British  Made  and  British  Guaranteed. 

The  BLADES  are  the  great  leature  in  the  Seabrook, 
being  H0LLOW-(iKOUND,  each  GROUND  by  HAND. 

Thin  wafer  blades  turned  out  in  quantities  by  machinery 
sometimes  soUl  with  safety  razors  are  useless  in  our  opinion 
for  heavy  work  ;  further,  they  cannot  be  sharpened,  and 
Tou  run  out  of  them  at  the  most  inconvenient  time,  liesides 
being  a  continual  exp  npe.  A  cubtomer  writes:  "1  am 
getting  tired  of  the  expense  of  new  blades. "  Do  not  be  put 
off.  for  the  sake  of  extra  profit,  on  to  another  make— have  a 
Seabrook  or  none.  SEABROOK  GRAND,  with  automatic 
stropper  which  a  novice  can  use.  7  HOLLOW  GROUND 
BLADES,  (not  wafer  steel),  and  calf  strop,  in  presentation 
case,  12/6,  post  3d. ;  cheaper  model,  without  stropper  and 
strop,  6A,  post  2d.  ;  cheapest,  2/6,  post  2d. 

Bend  for  Booklet.    Be  sure  to  mention  this  magazine. 


SEABROOK  BROS.  QSiJ^eS')  32,  33,  34,  Featherstone  St.,  London,  E.C. 


/-Of  Artistic 
Needlework 

'OSOSILKIE' 


(s  a  new  thread  of  the  most  beautiful 
brilliancy.  Looks  like  Silk  at  a 
fifth  part  of  the  cost.  W  ill 
ivash  equal  to  Silk,  and  retains 
its  lustre.  In  three  srzes.  **  Fine," 
"Medium,"  "Fancy  Twine"  in  a 
lovely -ran^tre  of  shades.  Also  White 
and  Cream  in  six  .sizes  from  Extra 
Extra  Fine  to  Extra  Stout.  Ask 
your  Draper  or  Art  Needlework 
Stores  for  this  beautiful  lustrous 
yarn,  also  for  full  particulars  of 

Gra.nol    Prize    Oompetition, 
£125    OasH     Rr-izes. 


If  cannot    procure   send  6d.  and  we  will  send  you  post  free  set  of 

'\  samples,  beautiful  Shade  Card  showing  150  colours,  and  name 

of  stockholder. 

TUBBS.  HISCOCKS  Sl  CO..  Ltd.  (Dept,  165)    ,^m 

16-22.  Hilton  Street,  E.C.  ^B 


GRACEFUL 
GIRL 

She  studies  graceful  Styles  of 
Dressing. 

And  does  not  scruple  at  con- 
fessing 

She  keeps  her  garments  nice 
and  smart 

By  recourse  to  the  Dyer's  art. 

LADIES'  DRESSES  FRENCH 

CLEANED,  from  5/6. 

DYED,  from  4/6. 

Return  Carriage  Paid  on  all 

post  ipsircels. 

Write  for  Booklet :-"  HOW 

TO  KEEP  OLD   FRIENDS." 

Sent  Free 

THE  PAISLEY  DYE  WORKS. 

Send  Parcels  or  Inquiries— 
QIBSOW  &  REIP  (I  Dept.),  PAISLEY,  N.B. 
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VASELINE 

HAIR   TONIC. 

LETS   THE    HAIR    GROW. 

THAT'S  the  secret  of  its  marvellous  success.  It  lets  the  hair  grow.  No  forcing,  no  weird 
massaging,  tugging,  rending,  or  other  scalp  gymnastics  need  be  performed  with  "  Vaseline  "  Hair 
Tonic,  It  lets  the  hair  grow  by  removing  all  obstructions,  by  killing  all  harmful  germ  life.  It 
penetrates  the  scalp  and  gets  right  down  to  the  roots  of  the  choked  up  follicles,  and  frees  the  tender 
hair,  so  that  it  can  fight  through. 

Vaseline  "  Hair  Tonic  is  unlike  any  other  preparation  offered  for  the  hair.  It  is  a  real 
hair  fertiliser,  and  is  to  the  hair  what  sunlight  is  to  plant  life.     It  is  both  a  skin  and  hair  food. 

Vaseline  "  Hair  Tonic  is  a  liquid  preparation  of  Petroleum,  delicately  perfumed,  and  is 
absolutely  safe  under  all  circumstances.  It  is  the  Best  Hair  Tonic  because  it  removes  the  actual 
source  of  trouble  in  the  scalp,  and  lets  the  hair  grow.  Sold  in  bottles.  Prices  1/=,  2/=,  and  3/» 
per  bottle.  If  not  obtainable  locally,  a  trial  bottle  will  be  sent,  Post  Free,  to  any  address  in  the 
United  Kingdom  upon  receipt  of  Postal  Order. 

FREE.— A    descriptive   pamplilet,   explaining   tlie    uses    of  all   the 
"Vaseline**    Preparations,    will   be   sent  post   free  on  application. 

The  Word  "VASELINE"  is  the  Registered  Trade  Mark  of  the 

CHESEBROUGH     MANUFACTURING     CO., 

42,    Holborn    Viaduct,    LONDON,    E.C. 


BLUSHING. 

Remarkable  discovery   that   will 

interest  every  man  and   woman 

suffering        from        involuntary 

flushing, 

EFFECTIVE  TREATMENT  THAT  PERMANENTLY  REMOVES 


THE  CAUSE. 


Men  and  women  who  suffer  from  involuntary  blushing 
need  no  longer  despair.  Out  of  a  mass  of  failures  has  come 
a  genuine  success.  Their  self-consciousness  can  be  so 
thoroughly  removed  that  they  themselves  will  wonder  if 
they  ever  really  had  this  embarrassing  complaint.  Mr.  K.  S. 
Temple  is  the  scientist  who  has  formulated  this  marvellous 
home  niethod  that  cures  to  stay  cured.  The  treatment  he 
prescribes  goes  to  the  very  root  of  the  disease,  and  cures  it, 
so  that  the  frequent  blushing  and  flushing  becomes  a  thing 
of  the  past.  Mr.  K.  S.  Temple  wishes  it  understood  that  his 
method  of  cure  is  different  entirely  to  the  many  others  which 
have  given  only  temporary  relief.  This  new  method  is  a  simple 
home  treatment  that  members  of  either  sex  can  easily  follow  to 
a  perfectly  satisfactory  issue,  i.e.,  a  permanent  cure.  By 
sending  your  name  and  address,  and  enclosing  stnmp  to 
pay  postage,  to  Mr.  K.  S.  TEMPLE  (Speciali8t>, 
8,  Blenheim  St.,  Bond  St.,  London,  W.,  you  will 
recdve  full  description  of  this  remarkable  method  which  will  enable 
men  and  women,  previously  nervous  and  shy,  now  to  take  their 
places  in  Society  with  pleasure  and  ease,  and  get  greater  profit  from 
their  business.  The  description  is  posted 
to  you  free,  in  a  perfectly  plain  sealed  en- 
velope, and  you  should  have  no  hesitancy 
in  writing.  You  will  be  delighted  to  learn  how  easily  you  can  be 
permanently  relieved  ofblushingand  flushing  of  the  face  and  neck, 
and  It  will  pay  you  to  write  to-day  ;   don't  neglect  to  do  so. 


There  are  Cigarette  Machines 
and   Cigarette   Machines,  but 

EVANS'  CONCINNUM 

HOLDS  THE    FIELD. 


Devised  by  BRITISH  BRAINS  and  made  by 

BRITISH  LABOUR,  it  has  penetrated  every 

quarter  of  the  earth. 

The    LITTLE     DON    is    the    very    latest 

adaptation  of  the  original  patent  pocket  machine, 

and  will  be  found  indispensable  for  the  Smoking- 

Room  Table. 

If  yoj  wish   to  enjoy  your   cigarette,    make   it 

yourself,  with  ^our  own  tobacco,  and  with  )our 

own  LITTLE  DON  Machine. 

Price  5/-  post  free,  with  500  Cigarette  Papers. 

Foreign  orders  6d.  extra. 


Of  all  Tobacconists,  or  from  the  Sole 
Maker  and  Patentee, 

J.  EYANS,  85a,  Lillington  St.,  London,  S.W. 


WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.'S  WONDER  BOOK 


A   Picture   Annual    for 
Boys  and  Girls. 

SIXTH    YEAR    oiP    ISSUE„ 

Crown  4tOt  Picture  Boards,  3s,  6d. 
Jn  handsome  Cloth  Gilt  Binding,  Ss. 

Twelve  Coloured  Plates,      264  Pages, 
300  Illustrations, 


FROM  the  first  issue  of  this  favourite  Annual  the 
constant  aim  has  been  to  present  for  the  de- 
light and  entertainment  of  the  httle  ones  the 
BEST,  AND  ONLY  THE  BF,ST,  in  picture,  verse 
and  story.  The  Twelve  Coloured  Plates  are 
dainty  works  of  art,  many  of  which  have  graced 
the  walls  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  other  famous 
exhibitions.  The  full-page  and  other  tinted  draw- 
ings in  the  text  number  nearly  Three  Hundred, 
making  the  volume  the  most  sumptuous  gift  book 
for  children  issued  at  a  moderate  price. 

The  stones  and  verses-  all  by  favourite  writers — 
include  fairy  tales,  incidents  of  home  and  school 
life,  stories  of  birds  and  animals,  adventures  by 
land  and  sea,  quaint  rhymes  and  jingles,  and  they 
have  the  rare  merit  of  appealing  to  children  of  all 
ages  and  conditions.  By  the  common  consent  of 
thousands  of  children  at  home  and  abroad  there  is 
no  present  for  the  birthday  or  for  Christmas  to 
equal  the  Wonder  Book. 

WARD,    LOCK  &   CO.,  Limited,  SALISBURY   SQUARE^  LONDON,    E.G.  .. 


FOR 

Cta;^  Cij£o  Q>u^f^^    P  I  /\  [\1  O 

Macdonald  Smith's  well-known  **  Brain  to 
Keyboard"  System,  dispensing  withi  all 
keyboard  drudgery.  Is  a  necessity.  Lessons 
by  post.  R.  MACDONALD  SMITH,  19a, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. 


How  lostp  How  regained. 

Should  be  read  by  ali  Young 'and 

mlddlk-aged  men.  being  the 

First  and  o.nlv  authentic 

work  published, 


KNOW  THYSELF^  4 


A  CLOTH  BOUND  TREATISE  on  GENERAL 
DEBILITY  MENTAL  DEPRESSION,  LOST 
VIGOUR  and  VITALITY,  PREMATURE 
DECLINE,  and  most  DISEASES  OF  MAN, 
their  CAUSE  and  CURE. 
Was  the  tirst  book  of  its  kind  offered  to  the 
Public,  and  to  Weak  Men  will  teach  them 
how  to  take  their  place  amongst  those  who 
by  manly  capabilities  have  been  more  for- 
tunately favoured.  Remarks  on  how  to  regain 
and  retain  the  powers  to  advanced  age,  the 
best  means  of  restoring  brain  fag,  impaired 
memory,  incapacity  for  study  or  business  and 
allien'  weakness,  to  tho  married  and  those 
about  to  marry  its  teachings  are  invaluable, 
guarding  them  against  the  evils  to  which  the 
inexperienced  are  liable,  INSTRUCTS  YOU, 
and  IB  the  only  original  work  pnblished' 
Sent  "n  plain  cover  sealed,  postage  paid  to 
any  address  for  6  penny  stamps. 
^Wrte  GrvLD's  Laboratory,  Bradford 

<^^V"gh*  1 [Name  this  Paper. 


THE   FAMOUS 


Razor 


The  description  given  of  the 
little  "Mab"  as  the  finest 
shaving  implement  in  the  world 
is  confirmed  in  thousands 
of  testimonials. 

Black  Handle..  ..  2s.  6d. 
Ivory  Handle..    ..    3s.  6d. 

The  "MAB" 
SAFETY  RAZOR 

with  extra  blade. 
Price  3/6. 

Safety  razors  with  a  num- 
ber of  inferior  blades  are  of 
little  value,  but  perfection  is 
attained  when  fitted  with  the 
famous  **  Mab"  hollow-ground 
blades. 

"MAB"   CO., 

New  hall  St.,  Birmingham 


Promoted  by 

CUTICUl^ 
SOAP 

Assisted  by  Cuticura 

Depots:  London,  27,  Charterhouse  Sq.; 
Paris.  10.  Rue  de  la  Chaussee  d'Antin;  Aus- 
tralia, R  Towns  &  Co.,  Sydney;  India,  B.  K. 
Paul.  Calcutta;  China,  Hong  Kong  Drug  Co.; 
Japan,  Z.  P.  Maruya,  Ltd..  Tokio;  So.  Africa, 
Lennon.  Ltd.,  Cape  Town,  ptc;  U.S.A..  Potter 
Drug:  &  Chem.  Corp..  Sole  Props..  133  Colum- 
bus Ave..  Boston.  OST" Post-free,  32-pae;e  Cuti- 
cura Book,  an  Authority  on  the  Care  and 
Treatment  of  Skin  and  Hair. 


WITH  A  SUPERBLY  ILLUSTRATED 

Christmas  Double  Number 

which  contains,  in  lavish  array, 

THE  NEW  STORIES  OF  THE  GREAT  NOVELISTS 
THE    WINDSOR    MAGAZINE 

breaks  new  ground,  and  sets  a  higher  standard  in  magazine  enter- 
prise than  has  ever  been  reached  before  for  total  bulk,  infinite 
variety  and  splendid  value  of  contents.  For  within  the  handsome 
coloured  covers  of  this  one  issue  is  to  be  found  the  latest  work  of 
all  the  following  distinguished  novelists  : — 

A.  E.  W.  MASON  JUSTUS   MILES  FORMAN 

Mrs.  THURSTON  EDEN  PHILLPOTTS 

W.  B.  MAXWELL  W.  J.  LOCKE 

CUTCLIFFE  HYNE  ROBERT  BARR 

Mrs.  F.  A.  STEEL  BARRY  PAIN 

and  other  famous  novelists  and  acknowledged  masters  of  the  art  of 

the  short  story.    The  new  serial  feature  which  is  here  inaugurated 

is  a  new  romantic  story  by 

JUSTUS  MILES  FORMAN. 

of  which  the  opening  chapters  are  sufficient  to  give  promise  of  a 
new  drama  with  emotional  interest  quite  as  strong  as  that  of  the 
author's  notable  successful  WINDSOR  serials,  "The  Garden  of 
Lies  "  and  "  The  Quest."  This  wealth  of  fiction  by  famous  novelists 
is  finely  illustrated  by  some  of  the  most  accomplished  of  con- 
temporary black-and-white  artists.  Pictorially  the  number  will 
contain  new  features  of  exceptional  interest,  including  no  fewer  than 

15    COLOURED   PLATES    15     - 

and*  a  special   section,   printed   on   art  paper,   of 

21   ADMIRABLE    REPRODUCTIONS 

of  Pictures  on  Sacred  Themes 

There  will   also   be  a  valuable   series   of 

14     FINE-ART    PLATES 

reproduced  from  the 

PICTURES  OF  MR.  W.  DENDY  SADLER 

selected    from,  the   works  of  that  popular   artist  which  have  not 

previously   been'  reproduced    in    the    WINDSOR.      Four  of  these 

favourite  pictures  will  be  given  as 

4  COLOURED  FACSIMILE  PLATES  4 

from  the  original  paintings,  and  the  rest  will  be  reduced  replicas 

from  the  enormously  popular  etchings  and  engravings. 
Another  article  that  will   be  lavishly  illustrated   by  THE    BEST 
MODERN    COLOUR-PRINTING  is  an  interesting  survey  of  the 
SEASONS   OF  THE   YEAR   as  seen  in   COUNTRY    LIFE   and 

RURAL   INDUSTRIES. 

Many  other  valuable  articles  and  entertaining  stories  help  to  complete 

A    }R£:CO]RLl>    X>OXX]B]L<£:    M^UIVIBS:!^. 
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SIXTY  YEARS  IN  NORWICH 


H 


FOR  over  half  a  century  the  house  of  Allen  8  Daws  has  been  established 
as  goldsmiths  in  the  historic  city  of  Norwich,  and  the  record  which 
the  firm  possesses  of  more  than  sixty  years'  trading  makes  it  one  of 
the  oldest,  as  well  as  one  of  the  largest,  in  the  Eastern  Counties.  Messrs. 
Allen  8  Daws  are  renowned  for  the  very  high  class  business  they  have 
conducted  for  so  long.  Their  aim  during  their  lengthy  and  honourable  career 
has  been  to  sell  none  but  jewellery,  gems,  precious  stones,  plate,  watches,  and 
everything  pertaining  to  the  profession  of  gold  and  silversmiths,  of  the  finest 
quality,  consistent  with  the  most  moderate  prices. 

If  the  old  house  has  a  speciality,  it  is  in  rare  gems  and  all  precious  stones, 
and  in  engagement  and  fine  gem  rings.  They  possess  a  stock  of  wonderful 
variety.  In  silver  plate  they  have  a  very  wide  connection,  and  an  immense 
stock.  Their  long  experience  is  a  great  asset,  and  they  have  special  facilities 
for  purchasing  the  finest  gems  which  few  retailers  can  approach.  They  are 
always  willing  to  send  on  approbation  to  responsible  people  samples  of  their 
jewellery  and  plate,  and  can  forward  a  selection  on  approval  to  any  address, 
whatever  the  distance  may  be. 

Recently  the  firm  cf  Allen  8  Daws  have  developed  an  important  branch  of 
their  operations  by  specialising  in  the  buying  of  old  gold  jewellery,  for  which 
they  are  prepared  to  pay  good  prices.  Every  day  they  receive  parcels  from  all 
parts  of  the  British  Isles,  containing  old  disused  jewellery  and  silver  goods  of 
every  description,  for  which  the  owners  desire  an  offer.  Such  parcels  can  be 
entrusted  to  Messrs.  Allen  8  Daws  with  every  confidence,  and  in  the  event  of  the 
offer  they  make  not  being  accepted  the  articles  are  immediately  returned  intact. 

As  the  firm  buys  anything,  whether  large  or  small,  many  people  with 
jewellery,  trinkets,  plate,  etc.,  may  be  glad  to  know  of  a  reliable  house  to  which 
such  articles  can  be  submitted  for  sale.  They  are  open  to  buy  such  items  as 
old  brooches,  boxes,  eardrops,  diamond  jewellery,  old  snuff  boxes,  false  teeth, 
sterling  silver,  and  Sheffield  plate,  gold  watches,  platinum,  etc.,  and  are 
prepared  to  give  intending  sellers  the  highest  references,  including  their  bankers, 
Messrs.  Barclay  8  Co. 


QL 


Please  Take  One, 


How  to  make  Good  Coffee 


{m 


FIRST     SEE     THIS     LABEL     ON     YOUR     TIN 


Coffee  in   Perfection 


THERE  Is  no  real  difficulty  about  making  perfect 
Coffee — the  best  the  World  can  give,  provided  your 
Coffee  is  absolutely  pure.  jg|  *' FAZEN  DA"  Coffee 
is  fresh  from  the  plantations  of  sunny  San  Paulo,  one 
of  the  principal  States  of  Brazil,  and  in  order  that  you  may  always 
be  sure  of  the  Coffee's  purity,  each  tin  bears  the  official  seal  and 
guarantee  of  the  Government  of  San  Paulo.  **  FAZENDA" 
Pure  Coffee  is  the  most  economical  to  use  because  you  get  a 
better  all-round  result  at  a  reasonable  cost  -rich,  fragrant 
Coffee  that  is  beneficial  and  delightful  to  the  la^  drop  m  the 
cup.  Pure  Coffee  is  a  help  lo  the  health  of  both  body  and 
brain.  To  use  such  Coffee  every  day  means  greater  physical 
activity,  brighter  brains,  better  work,  a  keener  zest'  to  life. 
%  Pure  Coffee  helps  the  digestion  of  all  foods,  and  assists 
them  to  yield  up  their  nutriment  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
whole  system.  You  may  always  rely  upon  "  P  AZENDA" 
being  fresh  and  retaining  all  its  fine  fragrance  and  flavour, 
because  it  is  packed  in  hermetically  sealed  tins  in  London, 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  a  special  resident  representative 
of   the    San    Paulo    Government, 

Ground  or  Whole  Berry,     SE'     Per   {.-LB.   TIN, 

of    all    Grocers. 


Method  in  Making 

"  I       1AZENDA"    Pure    Coffee    lends    itself    admirably    to 

Lm^    all    the    ordinary  methods    of    making.     It  may  be  used 

1  foi    the    many  purposes    of  luxurious  preparation,  either 

as  the   French   "  Demi  Tasse,  '  the   German  "  Schwartz- 

kaffee"  or  the  Austrian   "  Wienerkaffee."       But   for  the 

ordinary  Coffee  there  is  no  easier  or  better  way  than  the  following 

METHOD 

Put  not  less  than  two  heaped-up  tablespoonf uls 
of  "FAZENDA"  Ground  Coffee  into  an 
earthenware  jug  which  has  been  heated,  and 
have  ready  at  hand  a  pint  of  freshly  boiled 
water.  Pour  half  the  water  on  to  the  Coffee. 
stir  well  for  about  half-a-minute, 
and  then  add  the  remaining  half  of  the 
boiling  water.  Let  the  brew  stand  for  four 
minutes,  by  which  time'the  grounds  will  have 
sunk  to  the  bottom  of  the  jug,  and  serve  for  use. 

*'  FAZENDA''  Coffee,  black  or  with 
milk,  should  always  be  served  hot. 

Bear    in     mind    the    simple    dircdion    that    the    water    muj^l    be 

fresh    and   freshly  boiling.     In  water    that    has  boiled  for  a  long 

time,    important    mineral    salts,  which    help    to    bring   out   flavour 

and     fragrance,    have     been    neutrali7ed. 


"W  dnnk  called  Coffee.  Thi^rink 
comforteih  the  brain  an^  heart 
and  helpeth  digestion'*'        —Bacon 


DFLtCATt     Of    THE 
SA  N  i^AULO  CO  Vt  DNMPN T 


THIS    SEAL    AS    GUARANTEE    OF    PURITY    APPEARS 
ON    EVERY   TIN    OF    "FAZENDA"    COFFEE 


R 


EMEMBER      "FAZENDA," 

The  Coffee  witK  a  Government  Guarantee. 


The  Turkish  Bath  Man  Talks  to  You. 


I  AM  a  very  modest  man  of  retiring  disposition,  though  you  may  not  think  it.  It  re- 
quired great  effort  on  the  part  of  my  friends  to  get  me  to  write  my  personal  views 
and  experiences  of  home  Turkish  Bathing.  My  advertisements  were  directed  to 
emphasising  the  luxury  of  Turkish  Bathing,  and  the  glorious  cleanliness  which  could  not 
be  gained  in  any  other  way.  There  was  little  reference  to  the  cure  of  disease,  as  I  had 
no  wish  to  set  up  my  Cabinet  as  a  universal  healer.  But  the  pressure  of  facts  is 
stiffening  my  backbone.  On  all  sides  I  learn  of  benefit  received,  and  I  feel  that  my 
natural  modesty  is  best  set  aside  if  I  want  to  do  good  to  my  fellow  men  ;  I  must 
trumpet  forth  boldly  and  fearlessly  the  immense,  almost  miraculous,  benefits  of  Home 
Thermal  Bathing. 

I  have  an  intense  abhorrence  of  anything  savouring  of  quackery,  but  I  make  no 
pretence  to  orthodox  medical  knowledge.  I  know  little  of  drugs,  medical.phraseology, 
or  the  diagnosis  of  disease,  but  I  have  a  substantial  knowledge  of  a  practical  method  of 
healing — home  Turkish  Bathing. 

I  have  seen  marvellous  cures  of  so-called  incurable  diseases  I  have  known  men 
pronounced  incurable  by  hospital  physicians  and  by  local  doctors  who  have  regained  a 
fair  measure  of  health.  I  have  friends  troubled  with  rheumatism  of  long  standing  who 
testify  that  the  Turkish  Bath  has  done  them  more  good  than  any  other  remedy.  1  have 
known  one  girl  crippled  with  rheumatism,  who  could  not  raise  a  finger  to  help  herself, 
and  at  the  end  df  a  few  months  of  regular  Turkish  Bathing  was  able  to  dress  and  do  a 
little  housework. 

For  years  a  friend  of  mine  was  cov-ered  with  eczema.  He  tried  every  so-called 
remedy;  was  dosed  at  more  than  one  hospital  and  by  more  than  one  physician,  only  to 
be  told  finally  he  was  incurable.  He  then  became  a  vegetarian  ;  the  results  were  good, 
but  the  eczema  was  not  cured.  He  was  almost  in  despair.  Baring  his  arms  one  day, 
he  showed  me  what  a  terrible  malady  he  was  cursed  with,  and  said,  bitterly :  "  This  is  the 
sins  of  my  forbears — sins  of  wrong  eating  and  drinking."  When  I  introduced  the  Bath 
Cabinet,  he  was  one  of  the  first  to  buy  He  used  the  Cabinet  every  night  for  a  month, 
then  every  other  night  for  another  month,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  every  vestige  of 
this  terrible  skin  complaint  had  disappeared.  His  body  was  as  free  from  blemish  as 
that  of  a  new-born  babe.     That  is  eight  years  ago,  and  he  has  never  had  eczema  since. 

Can  you  realise  the  intense  relief  from  the  torture  he  had  endured  ?  Can  you  won- 
der that  this  man  was  so  enthusiastic  he  couldn't  rest  until  he  had  persuaded  every  one 
of  his  acquaintances  to  purchase  and  use  a  Gem  Turkish  Bath  ?     He  wrote  me  then  : 

**  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  your  Bath  has  cured, 
without  other  doctoring  of  any  kind,  the  complaint  of  eczema  that  1  have 
suffered  from  for  many  years.  It  acted  like  a  charm.  One  has  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  the  impure  matter  is  drawn  out  of  the  system  entirely  by 
the  use  of  the  Qem  Quaker  Bath.  I  can  confidently  recommend  it  to  any 
person  suffering  as  I  have  suffered." 

Ensign  McCallum,  the  well-known  Hydropathist  to  the  Salvation  Army,  than  whom 
no  man  in  the  kingdom  knows  more  of  the  value  of  Turiiish  Bathing,  has  an  enthusiasm 
for  this  treatment  not  even  second  to  mine.  What  he  does  not  know  of  Turkish  Bathing 
is  not  worth  knowing.  He  has  used  Home  Turkish  Baths  for  very  many  years.  He 
has  cured  hundreds  of  cases  of  deep-seated  disease  by  this  method  alone,  without 
potion,  pill,  or  powder.  He  has  cured  many  obstinate  cases  of  influenza,  skin  disease, 
and  rheumatism,  chiefly  by  means  of  the  Gem  Bath.  His  pronouncement  in  favour  of 
Turkish  Bathing  has  no  uncertain  sound.  Of  the  Gem  Bath  in  particular  he  wrote 
some  time  ago : 


••The  Salvation  Army, 

*Mnternational  Training  Homes, 

** Clapton,  London,  N.E. 
•*I  feel  it  is  my  duty,  both  to  yourself  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
suffering,  to  write  you  and  say  how  much  benefit  has  been  obtained  through 
the  use  of  the  *Qem*  Cabinet  Bath.  In  my  position  as  Chief  Hydropathist 
to  this  Institution,  I  am  in  possession  of  facts  which  prove  beyond  doubt  the 
inestimable  value  of  the  Bath.  Here,  with  300  men,  siclcness  is  far  less  than 
under  the  old  system  with  only  100  men;  in  fact,  our  health  chart  has  been 
cleaner  the  last  two  years  than  any  of  the  20  preceding  years  under  the  old 
system.  I  may  say  that  there  are  hundreds  of  our  officers  who  use  the  Bath 
regularly,  and  who  are  constantly  telling  me  the  great  benefit  they  derive 
from  the  same.  For  influenza,  rheumatism,  colds,  and,  in  fact,  all  general 
symptoms  that  the  human  body  is  subject  to,  it  is  invaluable. 

**As  to  the  durability  of  the  *  Gem '  Cabinet  Bath,  the  fact  that  we  have 
used  our  Bath  on  an  average  of  five  times  a  day  for  the  past  two  years,  and 
that  the  Bath  is  still  in  a  fairly  good  state  of  repair,  speaks  volumes.  Perhaps 
one  of  its  best  features  is  its  absolute  freedom  from  danger.  Although  we 
use  ours  so  often,  we  have  never  had  an  accident. 

'*  You  have  my  permission  to  make  whatever  use  you  like  of  this,  as  i 
am  anxious  for  every  sufferer  to  know  what  a  wonderful  remedy  there  is 
within  the  reach  of  all.  **  THOMAS  McCALLUM." 

I  have  Cabinets  from  30s.  to  .£11  lis.  I  should  make  more  profit  if  I  sold  you 
a  high-priced  Cabinet,  but  that  is  not  my  policy.  I  personally  use  the  30s.  Cabinet. 
It  is  the  one  on  which  I  have  built  an  honest, 
sterling  business ;  it  is  the  one  referred  to  in 
almost  every  one  of  the  testimonials  I  receive. 
Therefore  I  recommend  this  Cabinet  in  pre- 
ference to  any  of  my  other  Cabinets.  It  is  in 
every  way  as.  effective  as  the  highest-priced 
Cabinet  on  the  market.  With  it  you  can 
obtain  Turkish,  Russian,  Medicated,  or  Per- 
fumed Baths.  I  would  not  use  it  myself  if  it 
were  not  satisfactory;  I  would  not  recommend 
it  to  you  if  it  were  not  all  I  claim,  for  I  should 
lose  your  custom  and  your  recommendation, 
and  without  recommendations  it  is  impossible - 
to  build  up  a  remunerative  business.  I  want 
you  to  buy  my  Cabinet,  but  I  also  want  you  to 
recommend  my  Cabinet  to  your  friends.  When 
you  have  tried  the  Cabinet,  and  have  felt  the 
benefits  of  Turkish  Bathing,  I  know  I  shall 
have  your  help,  for  the  Bath  is  all  and  more 
than  I  claim.  Only  the  other  day  a  Brighton 
gentleman  wrote  me  : — 


The    30/-    CABINET 

Floor  Cloth,  5S.  extra. 


**  I  have  derived  much  benefit  and  enjoyment  from  the  Cabinet  >ou  sent 
me  some  months  ago  .  .  .  that  ...  1  want  you  to  send  one  of  yoiir 
30s.  Qem  Cabinets  to  an  address  in  Florence,  Italy." 

This  30s.  Cabinet  is  complete  with  stove.  All  you  require  is  about  a  pennyworth 
of  methylated  spirit  with  which  to  fill  the  stove.  You  set  up  the  Cabinet,  place  an 
ordinary  kitchen  chair  inside,  put  the  liglibed  stove  underneath,  and  arrange  a  footstool 
or  a  bucket  of  hot  water  close  to  the  chair.  You  then  step  inside  with  a  towel  round 
your  neck,  close  up  the  top  flaps,  arrange  the  tow^l  to  prevent  the  hot  air-escaping,  put 
the  feet  on  the  footstool  or  in  the  hot  water,  and  rub  the  body  vigorously.  In  a  few 
moments  you  experience  a  delightful  feeling  of  rest  and  pleasure,  and  you  are  trans- 
ported as  it  were,  from  the  depths  of  an  English  winter  to  the  balmy  climate  of 
southern  Italy.  The  change  is  something  more  than  a  pleasure.  While  you  are 
luxuriating  in  this  summer  warmth,  the  bath  is  quietly  performing  its  work,  dilating  the 
pores,  and  sweeping  out  of  the  body  the  accumulated  filth  which  causes  disease.  And 
such  foul-smelling  refuse  I     None  but  a  Thermal  Bather  realises  the  amount  of  malo- 


clorous  dirt  held  by  the  pores  of  an  inactive  skin.  The  first  bath  is  an  invaluable  object 
lesson  in  personal  cleanliness,  even  to  one  used  to  regular  hot  water  and  soap  bathing. 

Already  I  have  sold  more  than  20,000  Cabinets,  but  the  army  of  the  sick  is  a 
mighty  one,  every  year  filled  with  new  recruits,  wearied  almost  to  death  with  quackery 
and  shams  they  have  been  induced  to  try  from  > 

time  to  time,  and  it  is  in  the  hands  of  these 
recruits  that  I  want  to  put  the  blessings  of 
thermal  bathing.  I  am  willing  to  send  a  30s. 
Cabinet  on  receipt  of  a  ten-days'  post-dated 
inoney  order,  and  if  from  any  reason,  after 
usingf  the  Cabinet  as  often  as  you  like,  you  are 
dissatisfied,  you  can  return  the  Cabinet  within 
that  time  and  have  your  money  refunded.  If 
you  are  not  in  a  position  to  avail  yourself  of 
this  offer,  I  am  prepared  to  go  still  further. 
Send  me  a  postal  order  for  ten  shillings  and 
your  word  that  you  will  pay  five  instalments 
monthly  of  4s.  6d.  each,  and  I  will  at  once 
send  you  a  30s.  Cabinet.  I  don't  ask  for 
sureties  or  references;  I  will  take  your  word 
for  it  and  trust  you.  I  have  a  great  faith  in 
the  honesty  of  my  fellow- creatures.     I  don't 

imagine  I  am  the  only  honest  man  in  the  world.  Mankind,  in  the  main,  is  honest, 
a.nd  I  am  prepared  to  trust  it.  I  know  if  you  accept  my  offer  I  shall  have  your 
everlasting  gratitude.  You  will  note  that  in  accepting  payments  in  this  way  I  cannot 
offer  a  free  trial,  and  I  charge  you  32s.  6d.  for  the  Cabinet,  but  it  is  worth  every  penny 
of  it,  and  it  only  repays  me  for  any  extra  cost  of  bookkeeping,  use  of  capital,  &c. 

Just  think  what  it  means.  You  can  immediately  enjoy  the  benefits  of  home  Turkish 
bathing  for  a  trifling  sum  equal  to  Is.  3d.  a  week  for  six  months — just  about  half  the 
amount  you  would  pay  for  a  single  visit  to  an  ordinary  Turkish  bath  establishment. 
You  will  have  the  Cabinet  ready  at  hand  for  any  emergency,  and  there  isn't  a  man, 
woman,  or  child  who  may  not  be  suddenly  stricken  with  some  trouble  which,  taken  at 
its  birth,  may  be  as  quickly  relieved  by  this  wonderful  thermal  treatment. 

If  you  are  well  you  want  one  of  my  30s.  Cabinets  to  keep  you  so  ;  if  you  are  ill 
you  need  it  still  more.  A  Cabinet  would  be  the  best  investment  you  ever  made.  If 
you  cannot  make  up  your  mind  at  once  to  buy  a  Cabinet,  don't  shelve  the  matter ;  it  is 
of  vital  importance  to  you  and  your  family.  At  least,  drop  me  a  postcard  with  your 
name  and  address,  and  let  me  send  you  a  100-page  book  giving  very  valuable  information 
about  thermal  bathing,  or  call  at  my  place  and  inspect  the  Cabinet.  It  is  close  to  the 
•Gas  Co.'s  Office  in  Goswell  Eoad. 

Postal  orders  and  cheques  should  be  made  payable  to  my  Company. 


Windsor  Mag. 

THE   GEM   SUPPLIES  Co..  Ltd.,  Dept.  G. 

22  Pear  Tree  Street,  Goswell  Rd.,  London,  E.G. 

Bncksed  find  Money  Order  value  30s.,  for  which  send  me 
one  30s.  No.  1  Standard  Bath  Cabinet.  This  Money  Order 
is  sent  on  the  understanding  that  I  am  at  liberty  to  return  the 
Cabinet  within  the  next  ten  days  and  my  Money  Order  will 
be  returned. 


Name. 


Address . 


Frame-Food  AN  Ideal  Food 

Lovely  little  Kitty  throve 
magnificently  on  it. 


Her  father,  Mr.  J.  E.  13.  Durrant,  of  Parkeston, 
Harwich,  Essex,  testifies  as  follows  : — 

"  We  first  gave  Frame-Food  to  our  little  one 
when  she  was  a  month  old.  It  suited  her  so  well 
that  we  have  given  it  to  her  ever  since.  The  result 
has  been  eminently  satisfactory.  She  throve  magni- 
ficently on  it.  To  our  minds  FRAME-FOOD  is 
an  'Ideal  Food.'" 

Sold  by   all   Chemists    and   Grocers^    also 
in  "■  FaiJtily  "  J  ins  Jor  outlying  Districts. 

Write  at  once  for  Free  Samples  and  Celebrated  Dietary. 

FRAME  FOOD  CO.,  Ltd. 

Southfields.   London,  S.W. 


A     BROKEN-DOWN     SYSTEM. 

This  is  a  condition  (or  disease)  to  which  doctors  give  many 
names,  but  which  few  o{  them  really  understand.  It  is  simply 
weakness— a  breakdown,  as  it  were,  of  the  vital  forces  that  sustain 
the  system.  No  matter  what  may  be  its  causes  (for  they  are 
almost  numberless),  its  symptoms  are  much  the  same  ;  the  more 
prominent  being  sleeplessness,  sense  of  prostration  or  weariness, 
'.depression  of  spirits  and  want  of  energy  for  all  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life.  Now,  what  alone  is  absolutely  essential  in  all 
such  cases  is  increased  vitality — vigour 

VITAL    STRENGTH   AND    ENERGY 

to  throw  off  these  -morbid  fee'ings,  and  as  night  succeeds  the 
day  this  may  be  more  certainly  secured  by  a  course  of 

THE   NEW    FRENCH    REMEDY, 

THERAPION  No.3, 

than  by  any  other  known  combination.     So  surely  as  it  is  taken 

in  accordance  with  the   directions  accompa,nying   it,  will   the 

shattered  health  be  restored,  the 

EXPIRING    LAMP  OF    LIFE    LIGHTED 
UP  AFRESH 

and  a  new  existence  imparted  in  place  of  what  had  so  lately 
seemed  worn-out,  "  used  up,"  and  valueless.  This  wonderful 
medicament  is  suitable  for  all  ages,  constitutions,  and  conditions, 
m  either  sex  ;  and  it  is  difficu  t  to  imagine  a  case  of  disease  or 
derangement,  whose  main  features  are  thbfee  of 'debility,  that 
\vill  not  be  speedily  and  permanently  overcome  by  this  recupera- 
tive essence,  which  is  destined  to  cast  into  oblivion  everything 
that  had  preceded  it  for  this  widespread  and  numerous  class  of 
human  ailments.  Price  2/9,  at  all  Patent  Medicine  Houses. 
If  m  doubt  as  to  suitability  of  Therapion,  send  stamped 
addressed  envelope  for  fuller  particulars  to  the  Le  Clerc 
Medicme  Co.,  Haverstock  Road,  Hampstead,  London.  Paris 
Depot:  12,  Rue  Castiglione ;  New  York  Depot:  90,  Ikekman 
Street.  Word  "  Thekapion  "  appears  on  Government  Stamp 
affixed  to  every  genuine  package. 

COMMON  SENSE  IN  A  NUTSHELL. 

A  new  medical  work  on  vitally  important  matters  with  which  every 
young  man  should  be  acquainted,  with  practical  observations  on 
marriage  and  directions  for  ensuring:  the  happiness  of  wedded  life.  It 
also  treats  on  blood  poison,  depression  of  spirits,  &c.,  and  no  sufferer 
should  fail  to  procure  a  copy  post  free  in  plain  sealed  envelope  for 
P.O.  sixpence  (not  stamps)  from  Mr.  LAWS,  Medical  Publisher.  82, 
Welsley  Road,  Gospel  Oak,  London. 


A  ROYAL  HUMANE  SOCIETY  HERO 


Influenza,  Exhaustion, 

Exposure,  Debility — 

Ailments  and  Ill-effects  Gone. 

Mr.  John  H.  Ridley,  56,Wanstead  Park  Road,  Ilford, 
writes  :  '*  You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  the 
most  memorable  events  in  my  life,  the  saving  of 
people  from  drowning,  were  due  to  the  fact  that  I 
felt  my  nerves  strong  and  steady  enough  for  any 
emergency,  which  condition  I  attribute  to  the 
energising  efficiency  of  Phosferine.  I  am  a  firm 
believer  in  the  invigorating  powers  of  Phosferine, 
and,  being  accustpmed  to  take  it  regularly,  I  feel 
equal  to  any  sudden  demand  on  the  nerve  forces, 
and  capable  of  any  amount  of  endurance.  The 
tonic  is  a  splendid  protection  against  exhaustion 
and  the  ill-effects  of  exposure,  and  my  long  experi- 
ence proves  it  may  always  be  relied  upon  to  dispel 
influenza,  sluggishness,  or  any  general  debility.  I 
have  noticed  in  cases  of  people  suffering  from 
shock,  a  few  doses  of  Phosferine  have  an  excellent 
calming  and  strengthening  effect,  restoring  the 
nervous  vitality  most  remarkably.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  am  now  quite  free  of  sleeplessness  and 
loss  of  appetite  since  taking  Phosferine,  and  I  feel 
braced  up  and  as  hard  as  nails.  To-day  /  a7n 
as  young  and  tngoroiis  as  I  was  ten  years  ago^ 
despite  the  arduous  nature  of  my  duties,  for  which 
happy  state  of  affairs  I  have  to  thank  Phosferine." 
— May  28,  1909. 

PHOSFERINE 

THE   GREATEST   OF   ALL   TONICS. 

A    PROVEN    REMEDir    FOR 


Neuralgfia. 
Rheuinatism 
Bra.in-fa.g: 
Indig^estion 
Premature   Decay 


Maternity  Weakness 

Nervous  Headaches 

Sleeplessness 

Anaemia 

Malaria 


and   all  disorders  consequent  upon    a 
reduced  state   of  the   nervous   system. 

The  Remedy  of  Kings. 

Phosferine  has  been  supplied  by  Royal  Commands 
To  the  Royal  Family 
H.I.M.  the  Empress  of  Russia 
H.M.  the  Queen  of  Roumania 
H.M.  the  King  of  Greece 
H.I.M.  the  Dovrager  Empress  of  Russia 
The  Imperial  Family  of  China 
And  the  Principal  Royalty  and  Aristocracy  throughout  the  world. 
PHOSFERINE   RE-CREATES  THE   NERVE   FORCES. 
Bottles,  ilxk,  2/g,  &  4/6.     Sold  by  all  Chemists,  Stores,  &c. 
The  2/9  size  contains  nearly  four  times  the  VM  size. 


dbcoA 

is  the  best  beverage 


M^m 


I 


'i:    i 


is  the  best 

COCOA 


"MBLANYL"   MARKING  INK. 

The  Original,  Requiring  No  Heat.  Warranted  Indelible  and  Harmless. 

ITS  SUPERIORITY  OVER  ALL  OTHERS  PROVED  BY  25  YEARS'  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  WORLD. 

6ci.    and    Is.    Bottles.         AII  now  issued  with  Newly  Invented  Metallic  Pen. 

NtCKEL  UHEN  STRETCHER  GIVEN  AWAY  WiTH  EACH  Is,   BOTTLE,        REFUSE  ALL  IMITATIONS. 

Inventors  and  Makers-COOPER,   DENNISON  &  WALKDEN,   Ltd.,  LONDON. 


S^^V»^6i  3^:55^ 


I  A  Dainty  Dish  of  Custard 


Vnprovesan  Apple  Pie, 


There  are  two  things  always  in  season:  STEWED  APPLES— the  most  wholesome  of  fruits— and  BIRD'S  CUSTARD. 
Together  they  make  an  ideal  dish,  rich  and  healthful— GOOD  for  the  young— GOOD  for  everybody. 
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